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. III. So far as one can discern, t 





Dying for Alice 
CHARLES E. SLATKIN, Samuel Tilden High School 


The old term “Western Civilization” no longer holds. 
World events and the common needs of all humanity 
are joining the culture of Asia with the culture of 
Europe and of the Americas, to form for the first time 
a world civilization. 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


Of the many regrettable moments in the movie masterpiece, Mrs. 
Miniver, the most distressing, from at least one point of view, was 
the scene in which the British gentleman of that name takes up his 
copy of Alice in Wonderland to read to Mrs. Miniver as their cot- 
tage is being seared and rocked to its foundation by enemy bombs. 
The choice of bedtime reading seemed vaguely familiar and one’s 
memory stirred uneasily as it reached back and suddenly alighted on 
that earlier hero of World War I, in R. C. Sherriff’s Journey's! End, 
tenderly drawing a copy of Alice out of his breastpocket and with 
simple piety intoning its mad-hatterisms as the din of bombs rose 
in a shattering crescendo that spelt annihilation for the platoon. 
The repitition of title, scene, and situation after a quarter century 
was lurid. Did this 1942 version derive from some quaint parallel 
of circumstance or coincidental invention, or was it a deliberate and 
purposeful borrowing? Either way, the moral was patent enough: 
the British subject, we were being asked to believe, simply prefers, 
generation after generation, to sustain his superior charm and in-. 
souciance in the face of annihilating blows from a ruthless and bar- 
baric enemy through the simple expedient of opening a copy of 
Alice and exorcising an evil world by invoking with meticulous 
diction his old friend the Jabberwock. It was a prime instance of 
Primitive ritualism wistfully preserved. One sees Mr. Miniver after 
this holocaust is done, quietly putting up his copy of Alice, not too 
far out of sight, but rather near enough to be as quietly recovered, 


dusted off and read again at the appropriate moment in World War 
here appears to be no appreciable 


difference between the first two world wars; the intervening decades 
appear to have shed little if any light on the recurring calamity. 
British and Amrican films by implication would have us believe that 
the hero has learned nothing from his past experiences—or that there 
is nothing to be learned except perhaps that one ought to buy a capy 


ae en 
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DYING FOR ALICE 





/ 


f Alice and keep i 
P it handy as a sort of ca 
ndle 
meee, the school of Thornton Wilder bes 
suring us that should the eventuality once more. 
surely manage somehow to come through by the ski 


at the next war. Primarily, one might say, it is precisely that, Alice 
and all it stands for—man’s wayward, whimsical imagination, his 
quaint, fumbling or soaring but above all unfettered genius—that we 
are now struggling to keep from enslavement. But beyond this must 
surely be something else, something more than Alice, more than the 
mere preservation of the right to indulge in fantasy, to blunder 
charmingly and, at all costs, blithely to muddle through. 


dF 


A COAST GUARDSMAN SPEAKS. To all this, the majority | 
O merican citizens, one ventures to hope, will only cry “Po A : 
cock” in suitable equivalents. At least, it is difficult to picture A | 


Own Citizen, Joe Zilch, sitting throu — i : i re |: Of this last, no notion whatever occurs to Mr. Miniver who re- 
, , g gh a dive-bombing reading Alice} - = mains steadfastly loyal tc the traditions of his predecessor of World 


in . ; 

A cag to at me on analogues, Rip § i War I, and in this sense he may be taken as the measure of the 

ahai ay i s c indifference to the explosions ah American pedagogue, as a social phenomenon. The movie hero’s 
e smashing the old world to bits. And not so the American f choice of reading must have appeared felicitous enough, especially 

to the teacher of literature, who has in a way been very similarly 


N 
on 
a) 


soldier at Sicily, Attu or Guadalcanal. On the battlefield he may, 4 
be homesick for a piece of blueberry pie or a Sears Roebuck cata $ occupied. So much so that by inference, as she stands now in rela- 
logue but he recognizes and subscribes to the sentiments of the simple Ẹ tion to the literature course which she is required to develop in our 
Coast Guardsman who in a letter wrote: “Now and then a civilian | ‘American secondary schools, (where the vast majority of our urban 
gives me a lift; buys me a drink. - When I thank them, they usually 1 ; students conclude their formal education) the teacher next month 
reply, ‘Well, it’s the least we can do for you fellows in the service. A i < 'Or next term is going to ask her sixth term student entering the 
I don’t care about the lifts, about the drinks. Not much, certainly. Bs services to fike along a copy of Alice to read in his dugout or fox- 
What do I care about is that these civilians try to plan a world which hole, saying, “This is what you fight to preserve, this and Silas Mar- 
discourages war, that they rid themselves of prejudices of an anti- ner, Treasure Island, Ivanhoe, The Ancient Mariner, The Idylls of 


e ; Rie , 3 > h 
‘ ja p | “nb alifi ome the King, Dickens, Macaulay’s Essay on J ohnson, Hamlet, Macbet 
social character. It’s little comfort to Pee pra drink, a bijt, A and Milton’s Minor Poems—for these, which constitute the length 
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glad hand. What I ie is that the future is f p T ; ke f and breadth of the English course of study, the great tradition of 
wan't = sige 5i feel indulgent toward a young laa because We i B British letters, and a sprinkling of some American pieces.” 

be killed... .” l i 

; d ai READING AND GLOBAL WAR. There is perhaps little that 

A RETURN TO THE PAST? But the symbolism of Alice ey b one would object to in this impressive assortment of masterpieces 

_ in the two cinema documents—the resorting to ianya i : as splendid sources of solace and light; yet, in such a course of war 

‘allowed traditions or the goody-goody world of Alice-in- Wo" a and post-war action as that to which we are now, committed, this 

be denied as an ominous portent, whether #7} same group of readings can only strike one as curiously restrictive 


land Saroyan, is not to g, so far as the teacher of 


for an unhealthy | and grossly inadequate. For one thing 


s iti literary or educational implications ; biari- i | ae i 
its political, i x ipii now that the war’s end is being a l literature is permitted to demonstrate, 1n this global war—aside 
propor lendared Be be for returning to the old patterm, from political and economic freedom—the world is struggling pri- 
forecast and calencaree, Now Alice 1s doubt- {i marily to preserve the Anglo-Saxon cultural heritage. What else 


could there be? So far as reading materials afford evidence, our 
lest educational 0% — Own viewpoint in 1943 as in 1914 remains static and. exclusively 
on dying mere y A concerned with itself. We are simply asking the academic student 
s masterpiec®. ||. to go on doing precisely what the British here of both wars did. 
E It is Ali in, But is this to remain 
t is Alice, adorable as ever, all over again. : 


with Alice always handy on the fireside —_ 

less as good a book as any to die for, = 
. human experience, what a mockery of t ous nia 

jectives if generation after generation we 4 


i i roll’ 
as it were, to preserve the right to read Lewis Car 


t a sad travesty OF 
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the tacit function of our literature course? In aw 
ening concepts and limitless horizons, are the sch 
during and after this war, teaching essentially the 
they taught during and after the last war? By this 
the literature teacher is concerned, the student will b 
to preserve the ante-bellum world. 1 

Yet we are even now persuading ourselves that our families k 
students are preparing to give their lives in the coming months nil 
alone to preserve the old but to help create the new when at last hal 










January, 1944) a : 
orld of broag. | 
ools to go on a 
Same material, | 
token, so far as ý A 
e fighting merely a 


old prejudices and barriers have been bombed into rubble and dust | 


It has, we take it, always been a vision that Americans have sought é 
and fought for, a vision or an ideal for the moment merely broken 
down into four freedoms—but something that has traditionally sec 
expressed in our national battle hymn—Mine Eyes Have Seen The | 
Glory. Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming day. How 
then, in war and beyond it, shall the English teacher set about carry- T 
ing the burden of his particular chorus in this symbolic and quite. ay 
sacred American refrain? Is he to persist with his subject asa 
foreign language or as static a truth as the basic Euclidean theorems, | 
rather than as a vital concomitant to the social sciences, a re-selec- | 


tion out of the old to shed light on the new? Having treasured — i 
up the wisdom of the past four hundred years in our poetry and |! 
prose classics, shall we forever confine the teacher to niggling over 
a bare dozen of them as exclusively suited to the special require: 
ments of the young adult? While we persist in our instinctive re- 
luctance to jump the educational rails that range down the years, 
should it not be possible to shunt off the old on to new tracks, to 
make our choice of classics more catholic instead of succumbing 
to the authoritarian traditions of an era that died with the goo 
Victoria? Can we not select for classroom study such works as. 
are at once classics and prophetic commentaries reflecting the shape 
of things our noblest poets have envisaged ? And why British an 
American writings exclusively? Why this medieval practise a 
staying within our own cloistered ambulatory when there ace 
warding fields to be roamed abroad? After all, we recognize a 
texts in the social sciences need to be regularly revised ; prai. of 
surely not so destitute of classics that we cannot alter ou — verd 
required readings, necessarily limited to about a score of 2 enpresi 
a period of four years, to find old light for new vistons, ‘4 ‘ory, the 
a shift in emphasis on values, to bring that vision ot § 
R 
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DYING FOR ALICE - 


something extra that we fight for, a little nearer? Let us study the 
past to know more than the present, to know how to shape the 
shattered world nearer to the heart’s desire, or at least how to evalu- 
ate the new world now in the making. And let us at least glimpse 
something of the cultural riches our global allies are laying down 
their lives to preserve. | 





DEAD CLASSICS. My love for the Idylls is as tender and tremu- 
lous as the next fellow’s, but why pile Everest on Pike’s Peak? 
The story is quite dead in all but the poetic connotations, and so is 
Ivanhoe and one can hardly weep to see them go by the board. 
They died in the fullness of years and weighed down with venera- 
tion, but it was a death of natural causes, the inevitable arterio- 
sclerosis which ultimately levels all mortal things. Lets mourn 
them without growing attached to our sackcloth for, while one 
cannot enjoy the prospect of exchanging Ivanhoe for the life of 


Eddie Cantor (cf. the “modernized” curricula), it should surely be — 


possible to arrange a substitution of text that will be only a shift 


in “classic”, without sacrifice of the qualities we call great in litera- 


ture, and that will yet provide us with more vital human drama 
than do romantics or Victorians like Scott and Tennyson. Costume 
dramas and period pieces are charming enough in their way, but 
it is not the way of an awakening era. At best, only the most 
tenuous of historical analogies, parables or allegories may be 
stretched between the Knights of the Round Table and the R.A.F. 
or between the Normans in 12th century England and Hitler’s 
hordes. Even as we must attempt to broaden and intensify the 
students’ awareness of life by a study of classical themes—the heroic 
protagonist in conflict with his conscience or a malignant fate, such 
study must more than ever be complemented by the modern problem- 
theme depicting industrial man in relation to a protean social struc- 
ture teetering between revolution and evolution. 

This is by no means to suggest discarding those basic classics 
upon which rests the fundamental structure of our Anglo-Saxon 
cultural and social traditions. Our ballads, our Chaucer, our 
Shakespeare and Milton, our golden treasury of English and Ameri- 
can masterpieces constitute the warp and weft of our broadest 
common heritage, the cohesive alloy in our melting pot, the inspirit- 
ing fount that nourishes our best talents, and the mine of gems that 


lend sparkle to our everyday vernacular. But at present, this same 
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matrix of essential masterpieces forms barely a third part i 
English classoom texts, the remainder being generally com k ; ae 
of an odd mosaic of semi-and pseudo-precious gems of liter E i 
more venerable than valid, more weighted with sentimentality c A 5 
sentiment, and more musty than mellow. One could even re-w E j 
Some of the old arguments for retaining certain of the mori | 
classics, though one suspects that most of them never would if U 
missed; but why preserve the Connecticut Y ankee in King Artha H 
Court or the Cruise of the Cachalot or Emerson’s Essay on Manne EF 
at the expense of vital masterpieces? In the classroom Americ ii 
far more so than England herself, is guilty of the Paltrow kind F ‘ 
of cultural provincialism and insularity; while the students’ knowl) i 
edge of life has been confined to the most exalted and antiseptic | 


classical themes—set off by the life stories of our radio crooners _ 
and ‘financial wizards. | aE 
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WORLD CLASSICS. As it happens, some of the finest English “Be 
prose has been lavished on translations of classics like Beaumarchais f 
Marriage of Figaro, Moliere’s Imaginary Invalid, Stendhal’s The Y 
Red and the Black, Balzac’s Pere Goriot, Loti’s Island Fishermen, TE 
Anatole F rance’s The Gods Are Athirst; and on Schiller’s William | 
Tell, Goethe’s Faust, Thomas Mann’s Buddenbrooks; on the works | 
of Tolstoy, Chekhov, Turgeney, Dostyevsky, Gorki, Gogol ; of Piran- 5 
dello and Silone; of Hamsun and Undset, among others. These are 
not mere books; they are springboards to that stream of equally vital 
works from Zola’s Germinal to O’Neill’s The Hairy Ape, which 
_ have treated the problems of the N egro, the Yellow Peril, the Alien, 
the slum child, the half-caste, the underdog and the misbegotten, 
struggling valiantly or pitifully, surviving or succumbing, victims — 
of a multitude of evils, some social, some legalistic, and some be- 
yond the pale of man or laws to remedy. (If some of these works 
require a bit of bowdlerizing, why not supply school editions that 
will merely be in good company with those of Shakespeare now in 
use? A bit of editing will render a sizeable treasury of European 
literature more than proper for classroom use, and a splendid anti- 
dote to the lurid testimonial details of divorce and seduction trials _ 
which students pore over in the “tragedy newspapers” and tabloids 

to be found in every home.) __ i 
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UNIVERSAL LITERATURE. All this need not be construed 


DYING FOR ALICE____ > 
as essentially a brief for introducing “proletarian” literautre in the 


classroom, or for lopping off a dozen pages from the curriculum of 


the social sciences of the social graces, or for injecting school teach- 
ers’ pedestrian biographies of absurd personalities who are engaged 
in a mad scramble for notoriety via popular mechanics or the res- 
taurant business and who are now canonized as blessed Americans 


_ worthy of emulation. This does suggest that we avoid treating or 


studying literature în vacuo or as a peculiarly English phenomenon. 
During the ghastliest of depressions, the average literature teacher 
in the world’s greatest industrial center consoled her troubled spirit 
by working into the curriculum three or four “topical” poems: 
“Factory Workers,” “The Man with a Hoe,” and “Caliban in the 
Coal Mine,” and so reposed soundly through a period of tragic up- 
heaval. She has more recently paused to add a few on democracy 
and Americanism and has turned over on the other side. Only here 
and there during the last months, one thrills to the occasional sound 
of classroom recordings of Americans All—Immigrants All, Chee 
Lat, the Red Army Songs, the Songs for Democracy, Negro ballads 
and Flamenco Folk Songs—as well as Maurice Evans declaiming 
“O, that this too, too solid flesh would melt.” Here is literature 
no less than Chesterton’s Lepanto, Lindsay’s Congo or Sir Patrick 
Spens. What could the teacher not do with appropriate collateral 
readings if only they were available? And what a simple tran- 
sition from such reading to moral considerations of tolerance. 
of social and economic justice. To teach an admiration for England 
and her literature is not to teach a desire for monarchy any more 
than teaching the literature of Spain or Russia need reflect our 
Opinion concerning their present-day governments. And what an 
exciting course of study it should prove: the literature of a morally 
and economically federated world society. Here is the substance of 
a faith extending beyond the old horizons, and embraced by all 
religions; here is the text for a crusade of democratic liberation 


to stir the hearts of all teachers. 


INEVITABLE CHANGE. If the machinery of curricular change 
grinds slow, little oil is to be squeezed out of text book publishers 
Who are generally heavily mortgaged to expensive plates and old 
Stock garnered on countless shelves, while the less said about certain 
Segments of civic authority who are in principle opposed to “too 


much education” the better. For these reasons, the changes “a 
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come haltingly, but the time is surely not remote when W ; 
alter our literature course, when the present narrow view i x a i 
, : in histori  f 
cal depth, the vertical cross-section through one culture will be ; 
supplemented by a transverse geographical overview embracing the 1 f 
five continents and demonstrating the validity of other customs i; : 
cultures and social structures born of equally sacred religious dogma, A i 
native history and folk-lore. 4 i 
Of such a course of literature, the student in America will find f; 
increasing need; first, because our assumption of leadership in the | 
post-war world will require of each of us individually a greater of 
sympathy with and understanding of all cultures in addition to our 
own; and second, because the driving force of nationalism which | 
inevitably follows in the wake of war is likely to leave us Ameri- A l 
cans stiff in our pride, isolated in our grandeur, arrogant in our | 
strength and thought—precisely those jingoistic qualities that have i 
militated against a community of nations. The haunting refrains ) 
of our old English ballads and the compelling cadences of our great | 
poetry need not be subordinated to a captivating leit-motif borrowed ee 
from the choral symphony of allied literatures.’ 4 


9 

















THE NEW WORLD A-COMING. To secure vital point and | 
purpose to classroom literary discussions, to adjust their focus so as . 
to bring sharply into view the salient features of the new world y ! 
a-coming—assuming always that reading materials are charged with f 
suitable dramatic themes—a clear and steady course should some- k 
where be mapped out, one that steers wide of the flotsam of super- 
annuated lesson plans and heads for specific new objectives. Any < 
well-considered aims must be generally patterned on a minimal E i 
category of concepts, ideals, and visions—the dynamic elements of — 
a democratic education. Your best story is after all but an extended 
fable with its own pointed moral. What, then, out of our realms 
of gold and stories that keep children from play and old men from 
the chimney-corner, have we found that will lend fuel to the burn- 
ing issue of the proposed brotherhood of men and nations? Does 
the class have under consideration another storied aspect of man’s 
inhumanity to man? Racial? Religious? Economic? What as- 


on 
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the students answer bigotry in their own homes or neighborhoods? 
Can they take a moment to consider the next story as a reflection 


| 
pects of the fascist mind does your villain exhibit? And how shall - | 
of the biblical-old struggle for the four freedoms? As applied to. f 
12 
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DYING FOR ALICE____ , 


the theme of problem or plot situation, let them pause a moment 
to consider whether the bright currency of the four freedoms would 
have brought the solution to a happy, rather than this tragic, denoue- 
ment. How seems yet another story as a manifestation of the 
American spirit or national character or destiny? Have we literary 
evidence to suggest that the pan-American spirit is merely the 
European spirit at last liberated? Does the biography contribute 
to that noble galaxy of Americans All—Immigrants All? Or does 
it illustrate how man may achieve his potential best in a democracy? 
Does it point up for us that ever-precarious balance between free- 
dom and security—the crux of our national or personal affairs? 
How does this classic illustrate man’s altered role in society since 
the industrial revolution? Can we offer an entertaining story that 
includes the effects of an occupational disease, of unemployment, 
of hunger, of poor housing? What does the tale reveal of the 
changing social fabric? Have we a glittering instance in powerful 
story form of the extremes of mistaken patriotism run riot in | 
chauvinism and jingoism? These among scores of others are not 
of course to be substituted for questions of individuals ethics and 
virtues, mores -and morals. And need one add that all this should 
come only after fullest enjoyment of the story qua story? It should 
also go without saying that as valid as all other considerations are 
those concerned with esthetics of form, technique, style. But above 
all, we must have first the realization that the old framework of 
texts will not grow this new flesh and blood. 


NEW TEXTS. Legislative reports and education commissions of 
inquiry can recommend few administrative changes half so vital and 
far-reaching as those that could be effected through a shift in texts. 
Two-thirds of those now in use—the deadwood—could be discarded 
aS a service to our youth, while half the remaining third should be 
re-edited for contemporary use, eliminating antique introductions, 
gtatuitous chronological tables and absurdly inept ee 
As to personnel, in the long run, teachers, even after the most = - 
ing examinations are likely to remain pretty much what SE “om 
always been, conscientious, painstaking and beset by the usual hu- 
man frailties; but it is the terrain covered by these guides ar- can - 
appily be altered to provide a broader vista of or imal — 
such as has been yielded only in sparse moments through pre 


rest teachers. 
readings, and then only on the stimulus of our ra de 
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E i 
Heifetz can do much with a ten dollar fiddle, but given a Stradi | 
varius all of us can produce some exceptional if fragmentary reson | 
nance, Given suitable new textbooks supplemented by vital analyti | 
cal apparatus, a framework of study cores, integrated bibliographical g . . 
guideposts, and the whole co-edited by at least two people from the | 
English and social studies departments—and with such materials | 
even the weakest sisters of the profession will happen upon promon- ‘ ; 
tories that should have the class wide-eyed with new concepts. 4 ' 

For the rest, Alice is as nice a girl as any to die for, but if the _ 

disaster of another conflagration should overtake us, or if a stage i 
in this present game is reached where American homes are being | 


-~ 


bombed, I should prefer to see our American hero withstanding the 
enemy assault by reading Goethe’s Faust or the Rubaiyat, or Waley’s f 
Translations from the Chinese, or Romain Rolland’s Jean C hristophe | 
or Manzoni’s I Promessi Sposi, More’s Utopia, Ibsen’s Dolls House — 1 
or Pearl Buck’s The Good Earth. The enterprising Hollywood di- | 
rector who refuses to be pinned down will sensibly show Joe Zilch à 
propped up in the dim shelter with a fat copy of Macy’s or van p 
Doren’s World Anthology. But all this is really up to the English 

teacher rather than Darryl Zanuck. Literature was never meant to | 
be the sacred cow we set it up for; art has blossomed out of dun: | 
geons and hovels and was ever called to serve the people’s need. 
Today the talents of our finest writers, through the O.W.I. and the ; 
Authors’ Guild, have been marshalled in the cause of our common 
struggle against fascism; for the next century at least they will ` 
continue to be absorbed in the alchemy of art, transmuting the leg- — 
ends and the tales of the present war and its aftermath into classics. F 
It is up to the literature teachers similarly to muster out of our rich a 
literary storehouse the materials that have vast significance in the f 


light of vast developments. Let us not hide behind the pretty arras of i . 
Hamlet’s soliloquies. | 
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What Our Schools Can Learn from the 
Army Training Program* 


JAY E. GREENE, Eastern District High School 


~ 


Educators today ate looking ahead to the post-war era and won- 


dering how to make use of the experiences of the Army and Navy - 


in training men and women. So far the most vociferous have been 
the extremists. There are those who have become almost hysterical 
in denouncing our present schooling, who would scrap all our mod- 
ern methods and remodel them entirely after the Army pattern; 
and there are those who would ignore the experiences of the Army 
and continue in the channels we were pursuing before the war. 

However, let us take a more sensible attitude. While our school 
system has proved the value of a certain amount of stability, it has 
never been static, but in the changing world of our democracy, has 
maintained its vitality by seeking improvements. Let us, therefore, 
see how we may modify and improve some of the present practices 
in the light of Army training experience. 


AIMS OF EDUCATION. Army and Navy schooling was organ- 
ized to meet certain temporary, specific, and concrete needs: mechan- 
ics, navigators, artillerymen were urgently required—and in a hurry. 
The army was not interested in culture or the more subtle aspects 
of education, and so a practical training program in practical schools 
was set up. This is the keynote of the Service Schools: they are 
100 per cent pragmatic with all the uphlostery of education cast 
aside. Such training was possible because the Army knew exactly 
what it sought as an end product—a skilled soldier, disciplined for 
his specific job, with faith in himself and his equipment. 

We shall have to re-examine our own educational aims. Pro- 
gressive teachers have long felt that our cardinal principles were 
too vague. It is my belief that each school should go beyond such 
general aims and have its own specific aims depending upon the 
heeds of its student body and upon the equipment of the school. 
Certainly the departmentalized teaching of our secondary schools 
Would be more integrated and meaningful. 


TESTIN G AND ACHIEVEMENT—Another worth while feature 

ee i 

“The author was a member of the Armed Forces, U. S. Air Corps for ten 
Months, 15 
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in their new vocations. 


Aptitude tests have not been utilized to any extent in our school di 
system. However, we cannot ignore the highly successful results _ 
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obtained by the Army with them. I am not sure how to make use | 


of aptitude tests in our schools since I do not believe we ought to i 
compel a student to enter any given vocation. Yet, the indications | 
of such tests ought to be made available to him, his parents, his | 


teachers. 


Army and Navy schools have been remarkably successful in 4 
dealing with the problem of student achievement and scholarship. — 
Their scheme has two phases. First they make sure, that a man is 

_ Sent to a course suited to his mental and physical abilities; secondly, 
they insist that he work at his top capacity. Aptitude tests and _ a 


interviews are utilized to insure proper placement of men. When’a 
man is misplaced occasionally, no expense is spared to have him 
re-classified and shifted to a course on a different level. There are 
courses and jobs for all. However, laziness, shirking, or personal 
whim is not tolerated as an excuse for failure. Penalties are im- 
posed for such conduct. | 


We cannot say that there are courses and jobs for all in our 


schools. Some efforts have been made to see that our students 
take the proper courses. Here and there progressive educators 
have arranged slower classes for less gifted pupils. However, we 
have lacked the courage to go all the way. We have seemed to 
fear that the sword of Damocles hung over any who would tamper 
too much with the curriculum. | 

With the successful example of the Army before us, we must 
be willing to make more sweeping changes. A greater variety 
of courses must be offered; differentiated classes must be set UP 


in all departments to satisfy different levels of ability. By no means | 


do I advocate coddling our students. Just as the Service Schools 
— that the men give their best effort, so we should be equally 








ek 3 
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of Army and Navy education is the aptitude testing program, Be p 
fore being sent to a Service School, every soldier is given a series ; 
of aptitude tests to determine his potential abilities. Thus it was 4 $ 
that many salesmen, shipping clerks, and bookeepers found them. 
selves sent to school to become bakers, mechanics, metal workers | 
or parachute riggers. At first, many smiled at their change of i 
occupation, but those aptitude tests have proved their reliability, 
and the vast majority of individuals concerned have been successful 


SCHOOLS AND ARMY PROGRAM 


insistent. Once a student has been enrolled in a course that is 
within his ability, he should be held to his maximum achieve- 


ment. l 





Increasing the variety of courses means giving increased recog- 


nition to mechanical training. While specialized schools have their 
place, every secondary school should be equipped to give vocational 
training. Where lack of space in the building is the only bar, ad- 


joining property may be purchased for housing mechanical equip- 


ment. There was a long struggle before science and business 
subjects won recognition in the schools. The Army and Navy have 
shown us the need for 100 per cent parity of vocational training. 


METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. There is little we can learn 
from the army concerning methods of instruction since, so far as 


possible, they have tried to use accepted methods. The value of 


teachers who had had training in education was demonstrated in the 
Army technical school I attended where the best teaching perform- 
ance, from the viewpoint of the students, was made by those teach- 
ers who had had pre-army experience. 

: However, the Army schools have demonstrated more emphatically 
than ever before the value of visual material. Moving pictures, 
slides, cartoons and mechanical equipment are successfully em- 
ployed in every phase, I still remember quite vividly the pictures 
and cartoons used in the different phases of my training. It would 
be a worthwhile investment if each school were to expand its re- 


sources in visual material. 


DISCIPLINE AND COURTESY. Of late, schools have been 
criticized for laxity in discipline and for failure to cultivate habits 
of courtesy. Socialized recitations and modern methods have been 
blamed for this lapse. The army is pointed out as a model in this 
respect and we are urged to mend our methods. However, the 
blame has been wrongly placed; to — Shakespeare, “The 
fault is not in our methods, but in ourseives. l E 

Army discipline, contrary to common belief, is ow 
mentally on public opinion, the disapproval of a man’s buddies rather 
than on the autocratic edict of a superior officer. When an in- 
dividual’s bunk is untidy, the whole barracks As penalized so = 
group pressure may be brought to bear on asop m — 
Penalty is one that involves public disgrace or public disappro = 


4 
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The basic principle underlying modern methods; such as, ‘the te i 


socialized recitation is responsibility to the group. 


Our modern methods, properly administered, require much more : o 


strenuous effort and stricter supervision on the part of the teacher, 


There is more student opportunity for practicing the principles of | 
courtesy. Discipline and order are fundamental in the progressive | 
However, a few teachers have been carried away | 
by their enthusiasm for achievement and creation so that they have | 
disregarded that which is fundamental. These few have created | 


classroom, too. 


an erroneous impression about progressivism in teaching. 


PHYSICAL FITNESS. The value of a dynamic physical fitness | 


program has been proved beyond dispute. The trend toward inter- 


grade sports and activities has been justified. High-powered varsity _ 


teams are being over-shadowed by the need for mens sana in corpore 


sano. Nor can we allow our young men to deteriorate physically | 
after they graduate. The school-initiated program must be con- f | 


tinued by full utilization of school facilities after school hours. 


IDEALS AND SERVICE. Modern education has sought to avoid 3 F: 
indoctrination. A rational approach has been applied to the study of t E 
our form of government and our ideals. Progressive educators a 
have had sufficient faith in the efficiency of democracy to risk rea- 
soned comparison with any other forms without any type of com- ~ 
pulsion, suasion, or indoctrination. The Army, on the other hand, E- 
has taken a more positive attitude with a planned program of in- tè 


doctrination. Which is the better approach? 


The problem has too many ramifications to be decided in any © 


off-hand manner; yet, it is too important a problem to be neglected. 


Competent eeseardlt should be undertaken. Perhaps the answer lies 


in a program involving both techniques, if both are compatible. 


SUMMARY. A study of the history of education will reveal that 
our school system has always changed in response to changing 
needs, Our Army has contributed to education a wealth of experi- 
ences, ideas, and methods. Let us analyze these carefully and 
utilize fully whatever is best. ? 








Post-War Education 
I. BERT LEVINE, Abraham Lincoln High School 


Civilization is a tortoise, advancing slowly, inventing machines or 
ideas in one year, but spending many more years in their develop- 
ment. Suddenly war, acting as a catalytic agent, changes the tortoise 
to a hare speeding up the processes of invention and development. 


_ Once the war is over, the hare reverts to the tortoise, but the results 


brought about by the speed of the hare remain with us. 

Intelligence testing was known many years before the first world 
war, but it took the war to speed its development and put it on the 
map. Aptitude testing has been with us for a good many years, 
but its development and use have been very slow. What the first 
world war had done for intelligence testing, this war is doing for 
aptitude testing. The immediate need for trained men in the army 
and defense industries is giving an impetus to the study of aptitude 
testing. The results have been very good. An article in Nation’s 
Business—August 1943—written by Edwin Miller and called “What 
are you really fitted for?’ shows what has been done with these 
tests in business. The army findings have not yet been published, 
but all reports point to great successes in their work. 


OUTCOME OF APTITUDE TESTING. The logical outcome 
of aptitude testing is proper placement. Placement must depend 
on the results of the tests rather than the wishes of the individual. 
The army is doing just that. Some men tested are being placed 
by the army in colleges to study different phases of the jobs re- 


 quird by the army. Other men, not fitted for college, are being 


ordered to different branches of service. The branch chosen is fer- 
quently based on the results of aptitude tests given. The choice is 
the army’s, not the individual’s. This method of selection of our 
college student body is a significant departure from our present 
method. The army method, if continued during peacetime, would 
have a profound effect on our educational system. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. The following recommendations are 
Subject to an improvement in the validity of our present tests. Much 
work is being done and still has to be dong with our testing pro- 
gram before we reach the high degree of accuracy needed for the 
suggested program. However, I feel that the necessary goal should 


be reached in a few years. 
19 
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Experience has shown us that after the first year or two of 
school, it is very easy to separate the very bright and the very dull, 
The problem that confronts the educational authorities involves the 
upper and lower levels of the average group. However, we have 
advanced so far in our prognostic and diagnostic testing that we 
can do a fair job of separating all our children into three distinct 


classifications after two years of elementary school work. These: 


groups, which we shall call A (brightest), B (average), and C 
(lowest), could be tested and retested again and again for another 
six years. In the long run, it would save money to employ a large 
staff of trained personnel to give these tests to groups and, in cases 


POST-WAR EDUCATION 


ment must be extended to peace times and the best brains of our 
country must be utilized for our country’s good. The boy and girl 
of Group A must be obliged to study a wide variety of subjects 
in the secondary school in order that he or she may make the proper 
choice when entering college. In fact, some secondary work could 
be begun in the seventh and eighth years of the elementary schools 
for these pupils. The secondary schools should be a testing ground 
of all types of ability. There should be no choice, except as shown 
below for the pupil so that a variety of experiences might be pre- 
sented, A typical program should run something like this: 


Secondary School 


of doubt, to individuals. In this way, pupils could be moved from t l 8th Yr. Elem. 1 Yr. 2 Yr. 3 Yr. 4 Yr. 

group to group as tests showed errors in placement. This trained q ‘Gen. Sci. Eng. Eng. Eng. Eng. 

staff, consulting with the teachers, could do an almost perfect job Be Civics Soc. St. Soc. St. Soc: St. 

in separating our students into three classifications after eight years Ri Introd, to Alg. Math. Math. Math. 

of elementary school work. E; Introd. to Lang. Lang. Lang. Lang. Lang. 

4 Bio. Chem. Physi 

LIMITING CHOICE OF COURSE. At this point, the educa: | or 

tional authorities should limit the kind of course to be followed by Be i Physiog. 
af Elect.*  Elect.* 


the pupil. These authorities must offer equal opportunity to those 


of equal ability regardless of race, color, or creed. Pupils of Group 


The work should be done in year units in order to save time. 
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This type of course (with continued observation and testing by 
trained personnel) should establish knowledge of the pupil’s spe- 
cific talents. Some pupils will show linguistic aptitudes, some sci- 
entific aptitudes, others power in mathematics, etc. After graduation 
from the secondary school, the pupil, wishing to enter the pro- 
fessions, may be given a choice of professions within the limit of 


A are the only ones who may have complete freedom of choice.. 
Proper guidance will direct them toward the professions, but, if 
they wish, they may choose business, vocations, or any other future w 
work suited to their abilities. However, all these pupils should be € 
given the college preparatory course, described below, during their 


secondary school career. Pupils of Group B, on the other hand, mg | Sk G PRORESSIONS W 
should be limited in their choice of studies. Regardless of their abilities shown. At this point, the individual’s wishes should play 


‘ch fe siei A ited aa part in the selection of studies so that he may exercise his capaci- 
wishes or the wishes of their parents, they should not be permi ri i f: ties to the utmost in college. For example, a pupil with scientific 
to elect the college preparatory course, but should be directed towar i ability could be given his choice from the various fields of engineer- 
the various vocations. Pupils of Group C must be limited still 


. : . : . P ing, medicine, pure science, etc. The same procedure could be 
further in their choice and be given four years of simple secondary = followed for pupils with other talents. The choices, however, should 
work suited to their needs. The salient feature is that the decision = 


i TR be limited to the fields of a pupil’s aptitudes. The election need 
of selection must be made by the educational authorities and not i 5 not be immediate as all pupils of a particular ability may be given 
by the individual or his family. z 


similar courses during the first two years of college. Fortunate 


[echoes 


Foe i es 8 





A Si eal 5 ‘ . n 
GROUP A, Let us consider each group separately. Group A @ F * Maybe more science or mathematics or second language or special studies 
is the one to be prepared for college and professional work. The: ~~ such as major art or major music or vocational studies, etc. Elective should 
: i a y follow pupil’s special interests in talents. 
states owes it to these boys and girls and to itself to furnish them a i pup P 9] 


with college and professional education. Our present army experi- ' 
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is the country which can boast of having its professions manned 
by those particularly fitted for them. Happy is the man who can 
find his proper place in our civilization. Under such circumstances, 
real leadership can be born. 

Before turning to Group B, I should like to note one exception 
to the above. Boys and girls of Groups A and B who have special 
talents in art or music and who wish to make art or music their 
life’s work may be excused from the requirements of Group A or 
B and given special work in their particular field. 


GROUP B. Group B is the group which will eventually furnish 
our trained vocational workers. During the seventh and eighth 
years in the elementary school, this group should have the chance 
to study the opportunities offered in various types of vocations. 
Fortunately, we no longer think of white collar jobs as the be-all 
and end-all, so that boys and girls today do not flock to offices as 
heretofore. During these two years, our continued study of the 
boys and girls and their abilities will enable us to direct them 


toward proper vocational studies in the secondary schools. The | 
numbers studying any particular vocation should depend on the 


needs of the community. Also, vocational studies should not be 
limited to particular skills, but rather should be made general. For 
example, boys and girls who show office abilities should be given 
courses in bookkeeping as well as stenography and typewriting; 
those showing mechanical ability should be given general work with 
all types of machines and devices. There may be a greater spe- 
cialization during the last year or two in the secondary schools, but 
in general, specific training can be taken care of by the business 
or industry which employs the boy or girl. General training would 
make it easier to find employment for the graduate and would take 
care of changing conditions in industry, which may not have been 
foreseen at the start of the pupil’s secondary school career. Such 
employment must be the problem of the government, aided by in- 
dustry. After all, if the boys and girls are directed by the educa- 


tional authorities into fields of work selected for them, they must 
be assured security after graduation. 


GROUP C. Group C Presents our mos 
been shown that these 
elementary school level. 


t difficult problem. It has 
pupils seldom go beyond the sixth year 
In spite of this, they are sent to secondary 
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schools today, and are failures whether they attend academic schools, 
commercial schools, or vocational schools. They are particularly 
unhappy because we attempt to train them far beyond their capaci- 
ties. We have not as yet discovered what to do with them, but I 
am sure a real study would give us the solution. They might be 
given twelve years of school training in separate, small classes, and 
be brought up to as high a level of achievement as possible. They 





should have specially trained, Sympathetic teachers who should en- | 


deavor to discover any particular ability they may possess. They 
should be made to feel they belong in our society, that they furnish 
needed services as untrained workers, without whom we could not 
get along. Proper handling will make them happy, contented, de- 


. sirable members of our community, fulfilling definite functions, 


-realizing that inability to undertake the study of certain types of 
learning is not a disgrace. They must be made to realize they belong. 


CONCLUSION. What are some of the advantages found in this 
blueprint for post-war education? These can be listed as follows: 

1. Security for all 

2. Equal opportunity for all 

3. Doing the job for which the individual is best fitted 

4. The abolition of school failures resulting in fewer maladjustments. 

Today, too many people are in the wrong jobs. This is an im- 

portant cause of unrest among both youths and adults. A system 
of real Democratic Education as described above—open to every- 
one regardless of race, color, or creed—would not produce a Utopia, 
but it would be a forward step in building a world in which every 
man or woman would find his or her place, a world in which De- 
mocracy would not be a word but a real, a living force. 


Some Thougts on the Reorganization 
of Our Academic High Schools 


AARON WEINSTEIN, Benjamin Franklin High School 


The disma] picture of human waste depicted in Dr. Herbert 
ndry’s analysis of Subject Failures in the Academic High 
Schools* contains little to surprise thousands of teachers. The 
See 
* High Points, October, 1943, 53 
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report merely reflects the enlarged image of the situation which 
exists in too many schools. Indeed, it is the conviction of many — 


that, were teachers told to fail all pupils who they honestly thought 
should fail, the picture would be even more discouraging. 


While this report is of some value, it would have greater worth 


and validity if it were accompanied by an analysis of the factors 
which hinder honest teacher judgment. There are questions im- 


plicit in this report which ought to be asked. Does the decrease ` 
in failures over the last ten years represent (a) changes in curricula’ ‘ 
to meet the needs of the students or (b) a general watering down ~ 
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of courses of study or (c) pressure on the part of supervisors? E 


A most challenging situation for investigation along these lines is ` 
found in the schools A, B, C where the failing rates are the same , 


despite differences in student ability. 
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However, without any further investigation, the picture is black f 


enough to cause grave concern. A generation of teachers and su- 


pervisors has. been suckled in a philosophy of education which in- | 2 
sists that the curriculum must fit the needs of the students. There 
have, no doubt, been some changes in high school curricula in line | 


with this thought, but essentially the academic high school is still 


geared to preparing children for college, even in instances where | | 
less than five percent of the entering class will eventually seek 


college entrance. There is no question but that we have not achieved 
in any degree the happy meeting of students and curriculum; that 
the latter is in need of change; that this change must come now, 
not a generation hence. 


There are thousands of alert classroom teachers who would like 


to come to grips with this problem and who feel that real curriculum 
reconstruction can be brought about only through the teacher. They 
feel that they can leave to the “scientific investigators” of the 
schools of education the long detailed research into the causes for 
failure, the “needed areas of research,” their “frames of reference” 


and proceed on the basis of their practical experiences to the task 
which faces them. 


CAUSES OF FAILURE IN ACADEMIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Teachers know that the causes for failure are as numerous as the 
facets in human behavior and personality. Since teaching in the 
high schools will remain on a group basis, despite “individualized 
instruction,” it is well to seek out those causes for failure common 
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to large groups and areas. Let us recognize that there are 
large groups of low I.Q. pupils who definitely cannot cope with 
the traditional course of study. Let us also recognize that there is 
a still larger group of normal native intelligence, whose potentiali- 
ties as academic students have been arrested by environmental fac- 
tors. These youngsters are usually found in very low income areas, 
in homes of unskilled workers, in families and neighborhoods where 
book learning is not held in great esteem. There, books and news- 
papers are rarely read and the language of the home and the street 
is of a low order. In this environment, the emphasis is on the ma- 
terial and the physical. Of course, from these areas have come 
good students despite the handicaps of home and the scoffing of 
the street. However, we can’t expect the great majority to wax 
enthusiastic over “book larnin”. 

They come to the high schools from overcrowded, ill-equipped 
elementary and junior highs, handicapped by lack of interest, semi- 
literate, and lacking the basic experiences and concepts necessary 
for success in an academic course. 


WHY DO WE FAIL THESE YOUNGSTERS? Failure has 
value only when it tends to stimulate to greater activity or to direct 
into other lines of endeavor. Failing these ill-equipped youngsters 
achieves neither. Failure frequently makes them apathetic and de- 
velops a failure complex. The failing students try one subject 
after another—failing most—finally quitting school. Many make 
marvelous economic adjustments in the outside world, but the school 
has failed in its attempt to train citizens for social and civic com- 
petency in a democratic society. We can’t afford, even in an èra 
of prosperity, to “throw them out of school.” Our society cannot 
afford a large segment of semi-literate citizens, politically and so- 
cially undeveloped—easy prey to purveyors of “crackpotism.” 


SEND THEM TO TRADE SCHOOLS? As trade schools are 
now constituted, these youngsters may learn a trade, but in their 
academic subjects they would meet all the difficulties they found in 
the academic high schools. We can maintain the status quo and 
Pass the buck to the elementary schools, lambasting them for their 
deficiencies. This may ease our consciences, but it won’t remove 


the problem. 


OUR OBLIGATION? The problem is of such moment that it 
25 
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calls for clear, honest thinking untainted by vested interest. We E = 


must be prepared to examine our curricula, our techniques of teach- 


ing, and our supervisory and administrative policies, with the most | 
We must not hesitate to discard, rearrange, and d e 


critical eyes. 
change without consideration for any interest but that of the young- 


sters. It is well to reiterate that we are here concerned mainly 
with those children who cannot make the adjustment to our high | 


school set-up. 


CAN WE PREDICT FAILURE IN ACADEMIC SUBJECTS? 
There is a high degree of probability that, were we to submit our _ k 
entering students to a battery of standardized tests (reading, in- | | 
telligence, achievement) to examine elementary school records care- ER 
fully, to question elementary school teachers who have worked with E- | 
these youngsters, we would have an accurate estimate of the likeli- P 
hood of success or failure in high school. 


R 


ENINA 


WHAT GUIDANCE SHALL WE OFFER? When the school | 
has become convinced that failure in the usual high school course | 
is probable, the evidence ought to be presented to the parent. His ca a 
consent should then be sought for placing his child in a course of S 
study not leading to fulfillment of college requirements. If the ` 
parent is obdurate, the child ought to be given a year’s trial with © & 
the understanding that failure will automatically eliminate him from 
the traditional course. = 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES, There can be no quarrel with the 
wonderful array of general aims formulated by numerous educa- _ 
tional authorities. However, the very general nature of these aims, 
the lofty idealism they embody, their very scope make it very diff- 
cult to draw up courses of study in harmony with these aims. In 
them we can find justification for almost any subject offered. What 
do we (society, the schoo!) concretely want for these youngsters? 
Á We want them to achieve a degree of literacy which will enable 

em to read and to understand the daily press, to be interested in 
and to secure a measure of enjoyment in the books of the day and 
in our priceless literary heritage. We want them to have a pride 
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REORGANIZATION —— — — | ee 
individuals and nations, the functioning of our economic system; 
tolerance for the opinions of others and respect for their rights. 
Our youngsters must have an understanding of the basic scientific 
concepts to remove some mystery and superstition from their lives; 
a grounding in the questions of race, bodily functions, and the 
maintenance of health. They must have the ability to manipulate 
the basic arithmetical operations and an insight into such concepts 
as ratios, interest, etc. — 


MORE DEFINITE AIMS. Unless the aims are made most spe- 
cific, the: vested interests will find justification for their subjects in 
the course of study. Granting the claims of foreign language people 
for the above-average student, it seems difficult to justify the teach- 
ing of foreign languages to students who find their native tongue 
so foreign. For the values of algebra, and geometry, the derivation 
of chemical formulae and the emphasis on zygotes and spores we 
have naught but respect, but these too are beyond the ability of the 
‘students we are discussing. Thus, the definiteness of our aims 
ought to help us exclude some subjects entirely and to promote a 
re-examination and a rewriting of the materials in the sciences and 


social sciences. 


SOME SUGGESTED CHANGES. While it is true that there 


- has been some experimentation along the lines of supervised study, 


contract plans, laboratory and problem methods, our high schools, 
in the main, cling to a forty-five minute recitation period with a 
good deal of home work. 

Many teachers have been impressed with the utter futility of 
assigning homework to pupils who they know cannot comprehend 
the language and the simplest concepts of the printed page. Some 
youngsters, pathetically eager to learn or to please, copy out reams 
of irrelevant material. Others, frightened by the printed word, 
become apathetic and defeatist. Yes! we motivate the assignment, 
try to anticipate some difficulties but we can nowise foresee the 
difficulties that will face them at home. 

Thus,-we must accept, for the new school, the basic principle 
that all work is to be done in school. This would require a period 
of at least eighty minutes. 

The techniques for making these eighty-minute periods yield the 


Steatest dividends must be the product of the collective thinking 
27 
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and experimentation of the classroom teachers stimulated and ` 
guided by able and alert supervisors. However,.there are implicit 3 
in this new arrangement definite values and certain needed reforms, — 
The pupil will have the advice and encouragement of his teacher, — 


while he grapples with the printed page. To be a real workshop 


the classroom must be outfitted as one, with shelves of needed 


books, maps, reference materials, ete. The teacher will acquire a 


keener understanding of the problems of the group he is teaching. . 
To maintain interest he will have to bestir himself to create devices _ 
and aids to assist his pupils. The class will have the time to read S 
completely worthwhile units of work and to discuss them thoroughly. — 

This change to an eighty-minute period rests on the assumptions: — 


(a) that there will be at most three academic subject-periods in any 


school day, (b) that the extended period does not mean “covering — 


twice the amount of work.” 


These assumptions must mean a change in graduation require- — 
ments. Graduation should depend, not on the completion of any — 
specific number of academic credits, but on the achievement of the: ` 


aims we set forth. 

In the “new school” we must make greater use of audio-visual 
aids, dramatization through the film and dramatic presentation. 
Within the past year the writer was approached by a student who 

| said, “Now I feel that I really understand the Jeffersonian-Hamil- 
tonian conflict. I saw the ‘Patriots’ last night.” 


What a sorry state of affairs exists in a system as large as this, 


costing so many millions of dollars annually, that some substantial 
portion of these funds cannot be appropriated to finance writers and 
Stock companies to bring the many historical and literary gems to 
all our students. Surely, the army’s success in the use of films as 
an aid in learning, shows the real need for the use of specially 
created films for classroom use. 

There can be no doubt that money expended in these directions 
will bring real Savings in the elimination of retardation. 


ee AEDIATE RESPONSIBILITY OF OUR EDUCA- 
re LEADERSHIP? There already have been organized, 
cols where the problem of the non-academically student is 


Pressing, curriculum revision c i 
ommittees,: com of 
members of the faculty, . eN 


While t 
= lle these efforts are laudable and should be encouraged, cur- 
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EXCERPTS AND QUOTATIONS. 


riculum reconstruction is a time-consuming, painstaking undertak- 
ing requiring one’s best efforts. Really to inaugurate a program 
of curriculum revision the Board of Education should free, to 
devote themselves to this task alone, a group of interested and able 
teachers who could devote themselves entirely to curriculum revi- 
sion, the creation of syllabi and courses of study. 

The success or failure of any curriculum revision venture will 
rest to some degree upon the materials of study available to stu- 
dents: There exists, at present, the greatest need for the type of 





printed material which can be understood by the students. In the 


social studies, in particular, it is most discouraging to find text 
after text unsuited to the needs of this group. We can’t hope to 
find in commercial texts, written for the widest circulation, an answer 
to our quest. 

The Board of Education should offer to members of the staff 
an opportunity to write the basic texts for the proposed courses of 
study. These texts can be published in small units, tested and re 
vised. The savings in royalties would more than cover the salaries 
of the teachers involved. 

We offer these few suggestions, not as an unalterable blueprint, 
but as a humble challenge to discussion and exchange of ideas. 
Because of our close contact with the problem, we know that we 
must soon leave the realm of discussion for that of action if we 
are to succeed in the race between “barbarism and civilization.” 


Vital Quotations and Excerpts for 
History Classes* 


In different phases of lesson planning, the social studies teacher 
is constantly searching for striking phrases to add sparkle to state- 
ments and questions in class work. Excerpts, quotations and anec- 
dotes of a permanent nature and of highly motivating quality are 
also highly prized. These are useful as aids in securing the pupils’ 
— 

* This is Part II of a summer 1943 workshop report. Part I appeared in 
the December 1943 High Points, members of the workshop: Marjorie 


Dycke, Saul L. Goldman, Herbert Gross, Lillian K, Jerome, Dorothy Or- 
land, Muriel Drummond Platt, Nathaniel Platt, Samuel Steinberg, Chair- 


man, 
29 
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Some excerpts offer 


the work. studied. 
excellent for medial or 


more active interest in 
challenging thought problems, some are 
nal summaries. The workshop report o. 
quotations and anecdotes culled from familiar 
York City schools. 
STRIKING EXPRESSIONS 
_ The “right,” the “left,” the “center” 

“Sweated trades” 

“Stealing the socialists’ thunder” 

Bone of contention 


Power of the purse 
Figure-head 
Citadel of reaction 
Bleeding her white 
Cows ate men 
Saber-rattling 
But Serbia was hand-in-glove with 
Russia 
Armed peace 
Sacred egoism 
Sore spots 
Boring from within 
The tables were turned “Millstone around our necks” 
Stand-patters ` A yardstick : 
Old guard “Encirclement” 
The brain trust The “powder magazine” 
Cash and carry Refused to be “stampded” 
Lip service Signing a blank check 
Cradle of liberty “Blood money” 
Burden of Empire Used reparations “as a club” 
Pressure groups Liquidating the war 
My hat is in the ring “Paying for a dead horse” 
The eclipse of the presidency The vicious circle 
A stalemate . The “have-not” countries 
Bulwarks of liberty Puppet state 
Political machines “Phony war” 
“White-collar” class “Fellow-travelers” 
Twisting the lion’s tail “Fifth col 
Buttressed with powerful friends “Tourists” | 


Pigeon-hol “ 
g oled A new order of things” 


A burlesque on feudalism “Arsenal of d 
emocracy” 


A paper blockade 
Nerve center of industry 


A thorn in his side 
“Dumping” Baptızed property 


“White-collar” workers ° 
Walking the plank 
“Defeatism” 

Popular Front 

Labor Front 

“Bourgeois mentality” 

A united front 


oe oe and Challenging Statements 
- The slo 
m op Anarchy has gone ashore on the Union rock. 


ffers a list of phrases, 
texts in use in New ~ 


“appeasement” a 








EXCERPTS AND QUOTATIONS ——— 

2. A revolution every twenty years or So is good for a nation.— 
Jefferson. — 

3, The people are turbulent and changing. They seldom judge 

or determine right. Give, therefore, to the first class (the rich and 

well-born few) a distinct, permanent share in the government, they 

will check the boisterousness of the second (the masses) .” —Hamil- 

ton. : 

4, Jefferson warned in 1816 that a democracy could never expect 
to remain free if it remained uneducated. 

5. The fathers of the American republic had no intention of 
establishing democracy on these shores. < 
6. We are accustomed to think of battles as the exciting events 
which have brought the changes in a nation’s life—and it is true that 
some few “decisive battles” have altered the course of history. But 
the steady, silent work of the head and hands of a people engaged 
in invention and industry has done more to shape the course of 
history than all the array of armies with bugle and sword. 

7. __dissension in their own camp (the Reform party’s camp), 
always the curse of reform movements in politics, prevented the 
delegates | . . from nominating a strong candidate. l 

8. —men who believed that the government should allow capital- 
ists to run their own business in their own way with due regard to 
the Ten Commandments 

9. and the penal code... and the men who thought it a part of 
the duty of the government to “provide for the general welfare” by 
controlling certain practices of big business which might escape the 
penal code but for which no provision was made in the Ten Com- 
mandments. 

10. The President (McKinley) agreed with Mark Hanna that the 
success of big business was the best index of the country’s welfare. 

11. Whether or not the Constitution followed the flag into our 
new possessions, it was certain that the business promoter did. 

12. The war for the liberation of Cuba ended with the enslave- 
ment of the Philippines. 

13. The flag of a Republic forever, of an Empire never, 

14. The public welfare outweighs the right to private gain.— 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

15. A few decades ago the government of our cities was called 
by James Bryce the one conspicuous failure of American democracy. 

16. Prosperity must well up from the free activities of the people 
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and not be allowed to trickle down upon them in thin Scieams from q 


the reservoirs of privilege. 


17. America was never sought but stumbled on; when found, ita 
was not wanted; much of its exploration was due to a persistent 4 


‘effort to find a way around it. 


i8. The American Revolution was effected before the war coma | 
menced. It was in the minds and hearts of the people——John A 


Adams. 


19. There is nothing more common than to confound the terms of ‘a 4 : 
the American Revolution with those of the late American war. The 


American war ts over, but this ts far from being the case with the “E 


American revolution.” —Benjamin Rush. 


20. The cannon of Washington was not more formidable to the | 


British than the pen of the author of Common Sense. 


21. A Prime Minister must keep himself in favor with the ma- p 4 


_ jority, a President need only keep alive—Woodrow Wilson. . 


22. Let the end be legitimate, let it be within the scope of. the E ; 


constitution, and all means which are appropriate, which are plainly S 
adapted to that end, which are not prohibited, are constitutional. — “| 


Marshall. 


23. I wish to preach, mot the doctrine of ignoble ease, but the P E 
doctrine of the strenuous life, the life of toil and effort, of labor si 
and strife; to preach the highest form of success which comes, not 
to the man who desires mere easy peace, but to the man who does ° 


not shrink from danger, from hardship, or from bitter toil, and who 


out of these wins the splendid ultimate triumph.—Theodre Roose- i 


velt. 


24, wemooritey has to be born anew every generation—John 
Dewey. | 


25. The constitution was extorted from a reluctant people by a ‘ 


grinding necessity—John Adams. 


26. This momentous question (slavery) like a fire-bell in the night — 
me with horror. I considered it at once as | 


awakened me and filled 
the knell of the union—Thomas Jeffer 
son, 
27. While feudalism was thus 
growing from the bottom. 
28. The medieval manor was a little world in itself. 
29. To many men today the m 


its culture, just as the most interestin 
thin iS 
u thought- —Preserved Smi g thing about an individua 


ost interesting thing about society is 


— 


growing from the top it was also. | 





EXCERPTS AND QUOTATIONS 


30. The C rusades were an economic no less than a religious move- 

ment, 

31. The radical ideas of one age become the Dea M ideas 
of the next. 

32. Men are born and remain free and equal in rights. — Declar- 
ation of the Rights of Man. 

33. Why don’t they eat cake?—Marie Antoinette. 

34. A marshal’s baton in every drummer boy's knapsack. 

35. It ts difficult, however, to kill ideas by force. — 


36. A scrap of paper—German chancellor referring to aay 


guaranteeing Belgium’s neutrality. 

37. The proletarians have nothing to lose but their chains. Nir 
and Engels in Communist Manifesto. 

38. Movement is everything; the goal is nothing. Reformists or 
Moderates. 

39. We have need to create an unprecedented attitude of mind 
to cope with unprecedented conditions and to utilize unprecedented 
knowledge.—James Harvey Robinson. 

40. That country ts the richest which nourishes the greatest num- 


_ ber of noble and happy human beings.—Ruskin. 


41. Red flag to the Gallic bull—treferring to the Ems Dispatch. 

42. Patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel—Samuel John- 
son, 

43. The World War was fought in the laboratory, the factory, 
and the machine shop just as truly as on the battlefield. 

44, From each according to his ability; to each according to his 
work. From each according to his ability; to each according to his 
needs. | 

45. When the Fascist regime was created we buried political lib- 
eralism. Today we bury economic liberalism —Benito Mussolini. 

46. In a democracy the people deserve the kind of government 
they get. 

47. The cure for the ills of democracy ts more democracy. 

48. The sun never sets on the British flag. 

49. Take up the White Man’s burden, 

Send forth the best ye breed. 
Go bind your sons to exile 
To serve your captives’ need.—Rudyard Kipling. 
50. It is more nearly correct to say that the flag follows trade 


than that trade follows the flag. 
i 33 
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. It is a collection of problems, 


51. India is not a single problem .. 
—Simon Report. ` 

52. The history of South 
the best peace is a liberal peace. 

53. A sacred trust of i 
areas (in the Covenant of the League of Nations). 

54. A place in the sun. E 

55, Patriotism is not a safe guide in determining war guilt. 

56. Imperialism could not exist without militarism and neithe 
could exist without nationalism. . 

57. The war to end war.—Woodrow Wilson. 

58. Open covenants of peace openly arrived at.—Woodrow Wil- 
son. | 
59. President Wilson sacrificed the first thirteen of his points in 
order to win the fourteenth. 

60. Peace in our time—Neville Chamberlain. 

61. The French Revolution was accomplished before it began. = 


62. It was said of von Moltke that he could be silent in seven “— 


languages. 

63. Devil take the hindmost. A 
64.. The clock would be effectively set back. 
65. England, the tight little island. 

66. Nation of shopkeepers. 

67. The industrial capitalists . . . were most willing to accept eco- 
nomic doctrines which provided scientific justification for low wages, 
business liberty, free trade, and big profits. — 

68. There was to be peace without liberty (under Metternich). 

69, (Referring to the enclosure movement). A gentleman 
farmer said, I look about me and see no other house than mine. I 
i- kg ae of the legend and have eaten all my neighbors. - 
ay — sat on the lid (of German national aspiration) 


if _ T King of Prussia would accept the German imperial crown 
72 “Th Py the princes but not from the gutter 
- the great questions of th -_ 
and majority votes—therei f the day are not decided by speeches 


n lay th 
but by blood and iron!—Bismarck, ee of TEAR mad a 


73. i i 
3. The Engish monarch delivered speeches (prepared by the 


cabinet), signed documents 
? l wh i i 
= cornerstones of public a ims by the cabinet), and 


Africa since the Boer War shows that — q 


civilization—referring to the backward i 
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EXCERPTS AND QUOTATIONS 


74. The opposite of nationalism is imperialism, not internation- 
alism, — 

75. Everying in the state, everything for the state, nothing against 
the state. A 

76. My government is doing its utmost, with due regard to com- 
mitmenis made in the past, to end with all possible speed engage- 


_ ments which have been set up by previous circumstances. —Secty. 
Hull 1933. ae 


77. We are yours but the land is ours. 

78. —for in the third Napoleon, France found another architect 
of ruin. | 

79. No longer a geographical expression and a museum of the 
ruins of past civilization, she (Italy) was now admitted as one of 
the great powers in the family of European nations. 

80. We must educate our Masters. 

81. Louis dead was more powerful than Louis alive. 

82. He who rides.a tiger dare not dismount. 

83. God is always on the side of the heaviest battalions. 

84. My power would fall if I were not to support it with more 


| glory and more victories. 


85. Cash nexus. 

86. —and it was said the Battle of Waterloo was won in the cot- 
ton factories of Lancashire. 

87. Although closely related to the Chinese, they (Japanese) are 
more lively, more keen-witted, and more alert than the rather stolid 
Chinese. 

88. In the realm of ideas, of the arts, and of the Sciences, Eu- 
rope was without boundary lines. 

89. The Court follows the election returns. 

90. It is impossible to tell whether the American Dream was so - 
closely dependent on free land and a frontier that it will pass with 
them or whether the ideals more deeply engrained in the West than 
in any other section may serve to keep us from becoming an Old 
World civilization with its proletarians and classes. We are now 
trying to do consciously by law what free land and Three Hundred 
years have done for us unconsciously, and the change is great. 

91. England’s difficulties are Ireland's opportunities, 

92. For us Germans, colonies would be like the silks and sables 
of the Polish nobleman who had no shirt to wear under them. 
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93. German partie y 
form in the play, but as if they were the critics who look on. 


94. The whole land to the whole people. 
95. Reaction was now in the saddle. 
96. Modern civilization is base 


European in origin. 


97. Like Louis XVI, he marched to disaster with the crown over q 


his eyes. | 


98. Could the new wine, democracy, be poured into the old bottle, ` 


Parliament ? 


99. Jefferson underestimated the preference which people often 
have for profit over patriotism, evident în evry crisis, and for which — 


a statesman has to allow. 


100. Here was buried Thomas Jefferson, Author of the Declara- ` 
tion of Independence, of the Statute of Virginia for Religious Free- — 
dom, and Father of the University of Virginia. It was by these as — 
testimonials that I have lived I wish most to be remembered. (Jeffer- 
son’s request for an epitaph). tase" a 

101. Adams called the Missouri Compromise the preamble toa 


great and tragic volume. 


102. John Randolph of the South said of the tariff of abomina-. : | 
tions that the only manufacture it was really concerned with was 


the manufacture of a President. 3 
. 103. Republican party re Cuba at the end of the Spanish Amer- 
ican War: Where the flag once goes up it must never come down. 


104. Ten-cent corn and ten percent interest were driving the ` 


West to despair, , 

> Hamilton thought from the Federal government downward; 
Jefferson from the parish or county upward. 

106. The power to tax is the power to destroy. 


ays I o one-third of a nation ill-housed, ill-clad, ill-nourished. 


108. The slowness with 
to catch up with the chang 
cultural lag, 

109. Everybody wanted to join the 
ents; doctors to get customers; Sh 
-i sharpers to catch the babes i 


Grange: lawyers to get cli- 


n the woods, 
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s do not feel as if they were actors who per- ` 
d upon machinery in industry, on — 


nationalism and democracy in government, on universal literacy in q 
education, and on progress as its guiding principle, all of which is ` 


ylocks to get their pound of flesh; ` 
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EXCERPTS AND QUOTATIONS 


110. The cure for the ills of democracy is not more democracy 
but more intelligence. 
111. The chief powers of Europe came, like fishermen after 


blubber, and took here a province, there a harbor and were callous 
to the fact that their victim was not yet dead—China before the 
_Open Door. | 


112. It is not an army that we must shape for war—it is a na- 
tion.—Woodrow Wilson. 

113. The task of the nineteenth century was to broaden English 
liberty down to the lowest classes so that they too might become the 
heirs of their country’s freedom. 

114. The history of constitutional government under the restored 
Stuarts is a history of renewed financial and religious disputes. 

115. Thinking bayonets. 

116. The French Revolution was like a great bell that rang in 
the European night and was heard everywhere— 

117. Tyranny in government, incompetence in administration, in- 
justice in taxation, monopoly in industry, privilege in society, cor- 
ruption and favoritism everywhere—such was the Old Regime! 

118. Modern history, however, had a prelude of a century during 
which the old that was dying and the new that was struggling to 
be born were strangely contemporary. 

119. In diplomacy, I do what I like and then find pedants to 
justify my actions, — 

120. In theory, it (Poland) was a republic, nominally a king- 
dom, in fact a feudal oligarthy of the most medieval kind. 

121. Once grant freedom of belief and there will be but one re- 


~ ligion, the good of the State to which all citizens will devote them- 


selves, | 

122. Persecution for cause of conscience is most evidently and 
lamentably contrary to the doctrine of Christ Jesus—Roger Wil- 
hams. 

123. I hope that it will yet be said that America is America’s 
best customer. —Henry Clay. 

124. My paramount object in this struggle is to save the Union, 
and is not either to save or destroy slavery. ... What I do about 
slavery and the colored race, I do because I believe tt helps to save 
the Union; and what I forbear, I forbear because I do not believe 
it would help save the Union.—Lincoln, 


125. Everything for which America fought has been accom- 
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mocracy throughout the world.—Woodrow Wilson. 


126. I would rather fail in a cause that I know some day will q 
triumph, than to win in a cause that I know some day will fail.— 4 


Woodrow Wilson. 


ì 


Anecdotal Allusions 


1. It is said that once, riding on horseback along the streets of 
Riding to 


Berlin, he saw a paper posted high. upon a wall. 
look at it, he read a scurrilous attack on himself. Calling an 


attendant, he said, “This is amusing, but it is too high up; 4 E 


put it lower down so that people on foot can read it.” 
2. Of Voltare—At the frontier of France the customs officers 


stopped his carriage to ask if it contained any contraband goods. 


“Nothing but myself,” Voltaire replied—He was allowed to 
pass. | 


3. Of the French Decennial Consulate: When the constitution 4 
was officially proclaimed and read in Paris, two old women — 


were Standing in the crowd listening. One of them was deaf. 
“I cannot hear,” she said. “What do you see in this new con- 
stitution?” The other replied, “I see Bonaparte in it.” 

4. On the occasion of Italy’s rejection of Austria’s ultimatum in 


1859; Cavour said, “The die is cast! We have made history— 


now let us go and dine.” 
- American Minister to Hawaii, J. L. Stevens to the U. S. State 


wn 


Department, “The Hawatian pear is now fully ripe, and this 


ts the golden hour for the U. S. to pluck it.” 

6. Theodore Roosevelt once remarked: “If I had followed tra- 
ditional conservative methods, I should have submitted a digni- 
fied state paper of probably two hundred pages to the Congress 
and the debate would be going on yet, but I took the Canal 
-Zone and then left Congress—not to debate the canal, but to 
debate me, and while the debate goes on the Canal does also.” 


7. A popular bit of verse used by Democrats in Congressional 


Campaign of 1862: 

Honest Old Abe, when the war first began denied aboltion was 
part of his plan; Honest Old Abe has since made a decree, The 
war must go on till the slaves all are free. As both can't be 
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plished. It will now be our fortunate duty to assist by example, by 4 
sober counsel, and by material aid in the establishment of just de- | 
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A COURSE IN ECONOMIC CITIZENSHIP 


honest, will someone tell how if Honest Abe then, he is honest 
Abe now? 

8. Lord Bryce told this: 
An eminent journalist remarked to me in 1908 that the two 
great parties were like two bottles. Each bore a label denoting 
the kind of liquor it contained, but each was empty. 

9. In a Lincoln cabinet vote, the president announced the result 
as, “Seven nays, one aye; the ayes have it.” 


10. “Mr. Jays weak spot is Mr. Jay,’ the English foreign minister 


was advised. 


= 


A Course in Economic Citizenship 
KATHRINE KERESTESY, Franklin K. Lane High School 


The New York State Legislative Committee on Industrial and 
Labor conditions in its recent reports has pointed out the need for 
making the future workers of our state better acquainted with the 
field of industrial relations. With this aim in mind, its special edu- 
cational committee has published a book, The American Story of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, which it recommends as the basis 
for study of industrial relations in the secondary schools. 

For the past four years, the Franklin K. Lane High School has 
been offering to second term students a course in economic citizen- 
ship which covers this field as well as that of the outstanding prob- 
lems confronting the average citizen in his role as a consumer, The 
course is designed primarily to be helpful to those students who 
do not complete their high school course. 


PART I—OCCUPATIONS AND OCCUPATIONAL PROB- 
LEMS. Here the aim is to prepare the students for an intelligent 
understanding of the situations they will encounter in connection with 
their work. Among the topics treated are: descriptions of occupa- 
tions best suited for students soon to leave school, qualifications re- 
quired for such occupations, labor problems connected with them, 
and the government regulations and social securities for their pro- 
tection as workers. Hence major attention and discussions are cen- 


_tered on such topics as: 


l. Agencies through which employment may be obtained. 2. 
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Writing letters of application and filling in application blanks. 3, 


Behavior at personal interviews. 


ing papers. i 
a et conditions. 6. Social Security and other protective labor 


legislation. 7. Role and activities of trade unions. 8. Outstand- 


ing labor problems. 


PART IL-CONSUMER PROBLEMS. Here the aim is to 1 


prepare the students for an intelligent understanding of the situ- 
ations they will encounter as consumers. Hence major attention 
and discussions are centered on such topics as: 


1. Difficulties encountered in the purchasing of goods. 2. Prob- | } | 
lems connected with installment buying. 3. Practices of small loan. i 


agencies. 4. Providing for future security through savings, life 
insurance and investments. 


The following outline of the course may be of interest to social - 


studies teachers. 


OUTLINE OF COURSE IN ECONOMIC CITIZENSHIP 


I. Introduction | 
A. General Survey and purpose of the course. | 


center. | 

C. General Survey of Occupational Opportunities in New York City in 
mercantile establishments, in industry, in transportation and com- 
munication fields, in personal service fields, in civil service, ın war 
industries, (Suitable for students.) 





OCCUPATIONS AND OCCUPATIONAL PROBLEMS 


L Occupational Problems in Mercantile Establishments 


A. General description and survey of activities and occupational op- 


portunities in mercantile establishments such as local stores, chain ` 


stores, department stores. 


B. Preparation and qualification ; , 
Assistant or employment as Jun 


1. General requirements: Education 


2. Agencies through which employment may be obtained: Per- 
sonal application, recommendation, employment agencies (dis- 
cuss nature and dangers), newspaper ads. 

3, Application for employment : By means of a letter of appli- 
a (train pupils to write), application blank (train pupils to 

is Il in), the personal interview (dramatize). 


» personal, physical. 


4. Procedure for obtaining work- 
5. School attendance laws and regulation of hours and | 


B. General Survey of New York City as a commercial and industrial — 








~ 


A COURSE IN ECONOMIC CITIZENSHIP 


4. Behavior on the job 
a. Manner and attitude toward superiors and associates. 
b. For advancement and promotion. 
C. Problems of the worker and protection in New York State: Hours, 


school attendance, street trades, old age insurance, unemployment in- 
surance, 





II. Occupational Problems in Industry 


A. Introduction 

1. Importance and extent of industry 

2. Cause for the rise of industry (brief discussion of Industrial 
Revolution) 

3. Changes brought about by the Industrial Revolution: (a) 
more and cheaper goods, (b) higher standard of living (ex- 
plain concept), (c) disappearance of highly skilled workers, 
(d) rise of serious labor problems (mention only), (e) mass 
production (describe). 

B. War Industries 

i 1., Types of jobs 

2. Qualifications and training needed 

C. Problems of workers in factories and how remedied 

1. Accidents and occupational diseases 

a. Meaning and examples 

b. Remedies—l, Factory laws. 2. Workmen’s Compensa- 

- tion 

2. Wages and Hours 

a. Significance of different kinds of wages (introduce 
concept of real wages) 

b. Government Aid: 1. Regulation in New York State, 
2. Wages and Hours law (Federal) 

c. Trade Union Activities: 1. Tactics used by trade 
unions, 2. counter-weapons used by employers, 3. peace- 
ful ways of settling disputes, 4. need for, and diffi- 
culties regarding organizations of workers (hostility 
of employers—indifference of workers—rivalry among 
unions), 5. function of the N.L.R.B. and S.L.R.B. 

d. Labor and the War | 
1. War Labor Board and its functions 

3. Unemployment 

a. Extent and significance of worker society and business 

b. Causes (personal, seasonal, technological, depression, 

_ ete.) 

c. Existing remedies 

d. Suggested remedies: 1. increase purchasing power 
(higher wages, shorter hours, social insurance), 2. bet- 

ter planning of industry, 3. public works during de- 
pression, 4. government retraining programs, 5. post- 
war plans. 


/ 
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III. Occupational Problems in the field of Transportation and Communica 

tion 4 

A. — dear survey of importance and extent of the field a 

2 General survey of occupational opportunities of all kinds | 

Coraes ‘skilled, semi-skilled, unskilled, clerical, personal 
pace: etc., re construction, maintenance and operation 

3. War effort—effects of transportation and communications 

opportunities for employment 
















\ 


B. Types of Occupations Available and Qualifications Required 


1.. Re Skilled : 
a. Description of various occupations a 
b. Qualifications and training required (personal, physi- 
cal, educational, technical). Exaviator, licensed driver, | 
switchmen, electricians, mechanics, linemen, power- 
men, etc. 

2. Re Semi and Unskilled 
a. Description of various occupations | | a 
b. Qualifications and training required (Ex. signalmen, , 
starters, firemen, watchmen, telephone operators, wire- 
less operators, dispatchers, ticket agents, stewardess) i 
3. General (Suitable for pupils): (a) Western Union messen- 
ger, (b) helper in gas station, (c) telephone operator, (d) 
driver of motor vehicles, (e) conductor or motormen, (£) 
any others suggested by pupils. (In each case discuss the z 
qualifications, nature of work, hours, wages, etc.) bi la 
4. Special Problems (May be integrated with foregoing) 


Ro 


x 


Pet S 
E 


te = a. Re Organization (company union vs. trade union) x 
Bs - b. Pensions and other benefits . Ki 
t c. Working Conditions 4! 


IV. Occupational Problems in the Field of Personal Service 

A. Introduction 
General Survey and Extent of field i 

B. Types of Occupations Available and Qualifications Required: Fol- | 

low line of discussion above (III) regarding: 1. domestic workers — 

(cooks, maids, chauffeurs, valets, etc.), 2. beauticians, barbers, ete 

3. restaurant and hotel workers, 4. building service workers, 5. any 

others suggested by students. a 


C. Special Problems: 1, wages (tips, hours, and working conditions): st 
2. organization, 3. health conditions, " 4 
V. Occupational Problems in the Field of Civil Service | 
A. Introduction BPN 
l. General meanin 
City) 


2. Reasons for increase in future 


g and scope (illustrations from Federal, Stat® fe 
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B. Obtaining Positions (Stress those suitable for students) 
1. Finding out the necessary information (acquaint pupils with 
sources) 
2. Meeting eligibility requirements (education, physical, techni- 
cal, residence, etc.) 
3. How selections are made 
a. Competitive examinations 
b. Eligible lists i 


C. Characteristics of Civil Service Positions: 1. tenure and promotion, 
2. wages and hours, 3. pensions, etc. 





~ CONSUMER PROBLEMS 
I. Introduction i 


- A. - Discussion of general nature and significance of consumer problems 
1. Reasons for increasing importance of problems 
2. Relation to standard of living 
3. Need for intelligent spending and saving 
4. Need for avoiding dangers and pitfalls 
Il. Difficulties encountered in purchase of goods 
A. Reasons for the helplessness of the consumer 
i 1. Difficulties in the selection of the goods (varieties of choice, 
brands, sales pressure, social pressure, etc.) 
2. Influence of advertising: (a) scope and extent, (b) tech- 
nique and appeals used. 
B. Problems related to War Effort: 1. rationing, 2. price ceilings 
C. Evaluation of existing agencies for protection of consumer 
1. Government (Pure Food and Drug Act, Consumer Cound, 
etc.) 
2. Private agencies (Good Housekeeping, Consumers’ Research 
Bureaus, etc.) 
3. Cooperatives 
D. Installment Purchases 
I. Introduction (meaning and reasons for growth of practice, 
nature of goods bought, etc.) 
. General procedure in handling 
Conditions under which installment purchase is desirable 
Dangers in connection with installment purchase 
Government regulations and restrictions, 


mh ON 


III. Difficulties encountered in borrowing money 


A. Nature and growth of consumer credit and credit agencies (contrast 
with business credit) 
B. Practices of small loan agencies 
l. Pawnbrokers (procedure, basis of loan, rates charged) 
2. Morris Plan, etc. (procedure, basis of loans, rates charged) 
3. Licensed Personal Loan Co. (procedure, basis of loan, rates 
charged) 
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| is of loan, rates char ed) 

i d lenders (procedure, basis o j ged) 
: Foo ions (procedure, basis of loan, rates charged) A 
6 ‘Loan Sharks (procedure, basis of loan, rates charged) a 


IV. Problems of providing for future security i ¥ 


A. Through Savings l 
1. Descriptions O ; 4 
2 General procedure in handling accounts . a 
3. Protection through the F.D.1.C. and Mutual Savings Bank 


Fund 

4. War stamps and war bonds f 
B. Through Life Insurance l E 
1. Explanation of basic idea of insurance _ 
: Z. Discussion of types of policy best suited for particular needs 
= (straight life, limited payment life, endowment, term, dis- | 
ability) l ENE | a | 
3. Special consideration of nature and shortcomings of indus- 
trial insurance (introduce Savings Bank Insurance) H 
\ 4. Special consideration of nature and shòrtcomings of group 
insurance C 
C. Through Investments a x 
1, General discussion of meaning a 
2. Principles of sound investing (a) safety (bonds vs. stock: = 
U. S. bonds), (b) steadiness and certainty of income (stock 
vs. bonds) : ee 

3. Dangers of speculation 
4. Protection through S.E.C. 


be 


f school banks and savings banks 


-da 
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High Points Bs 
THE ANTIQUARIAN’S CORNER = 


The Antiquarian has always* felt that one of the chief weak- 


nesses of Basic English is that it substitutes a knowledge of English 
idioms for a knowledge of English words. It is, the Antiquarian i 
maintains (one of these days he’s going to bust right out with the 
first person singular and spoil everything), more difficult to acquaint G 
— with the idioms of a foreign language than with its vo- i 
= ulary, This was forcefully brought home to him while perusing = 
- F. Graham's A Book on Words (1869), in which that authot 
plays the following idiomatic Variations on tre theme get, a -verbii 
‘that is one of the mainstays of Basic English: faii ie 


ay 


ba 





aia 


* For at least two months 


44 


i Cf. permanent wave, 


THE ANTIQUARIAN’S CORNER 


After I got your letter, I immediately got on horseback; and when I 
got'to Canterbury, I got a chaise, and proceeded to town. But the rain 
coming on, I got such a severe cold that I could not get rid of it for 
some days. When I got home, I got upstairs, and got to bed immedi- 
ately; but the next morning I found I could neither get downstairs, get 
my breakfast, nor get out of doors. I was afraid I should never get 
over this attack. 

Get what I mean? 

For a long time, too, the Antiquarian has been one of the most 
ardent champions of English as a social study, but even he occa- 
sionally teaches something as purely and delightfully unsignificant 
as Michael Drayton’s Idea LXI. Just to refresh your memory here 
are the first eight lines of this sonnet, written as long ago as 1619: 

' Since there’s no help, come, let us kiss and part! 

Nay I have done, you get no more of me; ` 

And I am glad, yea, glad, with all my heart, 

That thus so cleanly I myself can free. 

Shake hands forever! Cancel all our vows! 

And when we meet at any time again, 

Be it not seen in either of our brows, 

That we one jot of former love retain! 

‘Wishing to make sure that the class got the idea, the Antiquarian 
asked why these two young people, who seemed to be in love, were 
now going to part. Up rose the boy in the second seat, last row— 
it was the first time this term he had volunteered—and said, ““Be- 
cause they couldn’t get a servant girl.” Put on the defensive by 
the amazed look on his teacher’s face, he added quickly, “It says so 
here—in the first line, ‘Since there’s no help, come let us kiss and 
part?” Who dare deny that English is a social study? 

The new or old reader of this column can readily see that the 
Antiquarian is beginning to flounder and that there may be some- 
thing prophetic in line 1 of the sonnet quoted. The Antiquarian 
needs help. The past is running out on him. This is an appeal for 





~ 


.Contributions—antique and brief. Or they may be controversial, 


like the one from Milton M. Berger of Theodore Roosevelt High 
School, who, accepting the challenge thrown down in the October 
issue, to improve on the anagram given there, offers both “The 
liar” and “Heil, rat!” for A. Hitler. 

‘So just send your contributions along. At this writing, the An- 
tiquarian is willing to settle for “boners,” like the one a little girl 
Just pulled, “What’s an Antiquarian, Daddy? A fish museum?” 

M. N. 
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“DOC” SEARS ATTENDS A CONFERENCE a 

Last Monday, “Doc” Sears entered the building carrying upon © 
his usually serene, 

hands with the lever of the time-clo 

tomary gusto, but moved it down instea 


a tired, somewhat dismal gentleman. 
“That’s not literally ‘punching 


ing re 


pa, 
E 


pink brow a cloud of furrows. He did not shake 4 : 
ck with anything like his cus. 77" 
d with the flabby press of — 


in, ” I commented cheerily. “Why, 4 


. Er—you’re not very happy this morn- q : 
that clock hardly gasped eo = = f ply. “In fact, the Topic is always under discussion. But what 


He worked his card into the file before answering. “Oh well,” he © 
said at last, “I suppose you who are protected by youth and curiosity — 








look forward to captivity as an adventure.” He smiled faintly, — 2 


“You have probably not had your week-end darkened by the shadow t 
of the coming Department Conference. It comes upon us today, you ` 
know. But you will come to recognize it soon enough as an ogre — 


that will be put off with nothing less than the routine sacrifice of im i 


at least one sweet hour of your life.” - 


He moved to his letterbox to poke for his keys. 
He entered the elevator after Miss Wishymous. 


She offered 7 


him a hestitant, “Good morning!” as the cage took off into’ educa- e 4 


tion. But Sears’ thoughts were not winged by his customary cheer. 


His smile was merely on his lips. - 


“No,” I assured Miss Wishymous, after he had left us on the . 
third floor, “it isn’t you. It’s the Department Conference this after- 


noon.” 


I met “Doc” Sears again at lunch. | ' M 3 $ 
I didn’t notice the topic for the conference,” I said, making 


conversation as I set down my tray. “What’s on the agenda?” | 


He buttered a roll with dignity. “The aim of every faculty con- 
ference,” he declared, “is four o’clock.” 
“But—” ° 


dione g- set by the instincts and confirmed by the wisdom of. 
think that a conference a Often lost sight of by good people who 
fen a = erence can achieve other goals, It is the only aim 
iere is ii ý kom can really hope to attain—though far too 
aeh 0. s coffee is delicious, It is always the objective of my 
Bi a took a slow sip. He beamed 
u . , l 
sit and on = ste hy at a conference p” I asked. “You just don't 
He put down his cup. “Each man 


pose. I don’t pout. I conjure has his own devices, I sup- 


46 up the good lines of the Bard, of 
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“DOC” SEARS ATTENDS A CONFERENCE __ 


the timeless insights of the seers who told us yesterday the head- 
lines of tomorrow. Or I think up letters to the Times. Or, frankly 
—” a sigh! “—I do nothing but resign myself to wait, knowing 
that even an appendectomy comes to an end.” 

“And of the topic under discussion?” 

“That topic was under discussion forty years ago,” he said sim- 


will your little professional thinker-on-the-feet add to it today? 
The topic may be a fine one, certainly. I dare say it is noble, with 
the patina of years of deliberation. It is as lofty as a spire, and 
as well-grounded. But it has been comfortably settled for years, 
and what is the need of settling it all over again? Yes, my boy, 
the Topic is always under discussion: the trouble is the discussion 
is always under the Topic.” 

“And your advice is—?” 

“Simple: when anyone at a conference invites your honest opin- 
ion, be silent.” 


THE CONFERENCE. That afternoon I entered the Conference 
Room quite early, and was surprised to find “Doc” Sears already 
inside. He was sitting in the chair nearest to the door. 

I thought the meeting proceeded profitably. The chairman was 
hospitable. Miss Sparkcoeur, the main speaker, was sprightly. She 
spoke on Reading, presented charts with provocative statistics, and 
made comments which challenged thought. 

Next to “Doc” Sears sat Mr. Gus Haww, the irrepressible de- 
partment jokester, who kept making sub rosa comments to punctu- 
ate Miss Sparkcoeur’s address. But when that lady, toward the 
end of her talk, asked, “And what else do you think would make 
our boys better readers?” Gus Haww made signs for silence to all 


about him, He raised fingers, waved down with his hand, creased 


his forehead into weird patterns, and cackled soundlessly. 

Only a hardy few ventured to rise to their feet. And soon the 
meeting was over. 

“Gus Haww,” Sears told me the next day in the “smoking room,” 
“is a boor. But his instincts are essentially correct: the aim of all 
Conferences is adjournment.” 

I protested. “Do you really believe that you can’t get some 
800d ideas there—like this about committees of boys to present 
Some phases of the study of a book in the way she described ?” 

47 
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“Doc” knocked out his pipe, then waved a deprecating parabola, 
“As to that, it is sheer romantic asininity to suggest that a horde 
of street Arabs can present a lesson. No boy can teach—he is 


i t of the five Herbartian steps.” -i 
S That sent me laughing. “The Formula! The good old Formula! | 







We can’t do without it, eh?—Still, a new idea or two, carried away S ; | 


me! 


from a forum, might improve a man’s instruction?” 8 
“If I can’t teach by now,” chuckled Sears, “I never will. | My Ẹ 
young dreamer, it is a disillusioning truth that no conference ever 
blew fire into clay. No Mexican hairless can become a Great Dane ; 
after a convention in a kennel.” o 
“But what of new thoughts, creative campaigns, pioneer—” K 
“As to method, I judge a book by what it covers: I recommend F 
the right ones to my boys. That is the essence of pedagogy. What |. 

better do you have?” ; — 
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THE BEST WAY. What better indeed, I reflected. Ah, Sears! 
You stubborn, pink-cheeked, lovable Bigot of the Best! Time is — 
ahead of us, and new thoughts, new ways to bridge the darknesses a 
and voids. Time is ahead of us, and light—and new boys to shep- i 
herd along the roads to the sun, Take off your blinkers. The i 
ways of Yesterday were good ways, but Tomorrow’s lads may fly 4 









more scenic, swifter paths. And who are we to tell Tomorrow it © 
can have no rocket-ships? We are earth-bound, We are pedestri- 
ans. We tread slow paths hewn out of rock.. But Tomorrow | 
builds its pathways out of light and air, and clasps hands with far 24 
Chungking across the North Pole. Tomorrow has the ways of the ti 
Great Magic Circle. And who but a despot and a fool would clip ` A 
the wings of the future to keep alive the maps he feels at home on? 4 
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nee on safe ground, “Doc” Sears—on your safe ground. But, $ 
let boys try, fumble—fly. For the Best Way of All is not yours~ | 
Is not yet, is not yet. an 
A Department Conference,” I told Him, ag we were leavingitg i, f 
a ° our rooms, 1s not as bad as you think. It can be a Cook's: | — 
a r to i horizons, and a gathering of educational scientists. 4 
spect that its goal is not four o'clock, but tomorrow.” 
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Pe ghey through naivete,” sighed Sears. He leaned 
š am a poet,” he announced f “ ‘eve that 
autumn is the twilight of t rankly. “I believe th 
of it in conference,” 
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MATERIALS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR WARTIME TEACHING 





I threw up my hands, I chuckled. I shrugged. I suppose you | 


can’t teach an old dog new tricks. 


HENRY SEIDEMAN Brooklyn Technical High School 


MATERIALS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR WARTIME TEACHING 


Inter-American Education: A Curriculum Guide. By Effie G. Bathurst and 
Helen K. Mackintosh. Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
' 1943. 66 p., illus, (Bulletin 1943, No. 2.) 15 cents. 
Gives a comprehensive picture of the curriculum with its potentialities for 
inter-American education. 


| Physical Fitness Through Health Education for the Victory Corps. Wash- 


ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1943. 98 p., illus. (Victory 
Corps Series, Pamphlet No. 3) 20 cents. 

U. S. War Department, Industrial Personnel Division, Pre-Induction 
Training Branch. Four Supplements (PIT-331-334) to Pre-Induction Train- 
ing in Voctional Departments, and Trade Schools (PIT-330). Prepared by 
the War Department and the U. S. Office of Education, Vocational Division. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1943. (10 cents each.) 
Free from directors of vocational education, State departments of education; 
the U. S. Office of Education, Vocational Division; and the War Depart- 
ment, Industrial Personnel Division, Civilian Pre-Induction Training Branch. 

Titles of supplements : n 

PIT-331. Pre-Induction Vocational Training in Auto Mechanics. 

PIT-332. Pre-Induction Vocational Training in Machine Shop Practice. 

PIT-333. Pre-Induction Vocational Training in Aircraft Maintenance. 

PIT-334. Pre-Induction Vocational Training in Electrical Signal Com- 
munication, 

The aforementioned supplements give information on Army needs for 
specialists for each occupation named in the titles and suggest desirable con- 
tent for courses needed for the occupations specified. Useful for teachers 
and supervisors, 


The Changing Far East. By William C. Johnstone. New York, Foreign 
Policy Association, 1943, 96 p., illus. (Headline Series, No. 41.) 25 
cents, 

Gives a survey of the development of the patterns of East-West relation- 
Ship and the changes produced by Japan’s conquests as a basis for under- 
Standing the impact of the present war and for planning the necessary period 
of reconstruction. 


Jobs and Security for Tomorrow. By Maxwell S. Stewart. New York, 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc. (30 Rockefeller Plaza), 1943. 30 p. 
10 cents. (Public Affairs Pamphlets, No, 84.) 


Presents a summary of Security, Work, and Relief Policies, a report of 
49 
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the Committee on Long-Range Work and Relief Policies to the Natı onal : 
Resources Planning Board, together with the recommendations for the revi- 
sion of the Social Security Act proposed in the 7th annual report of the i 
Social Security Board and excerpts from National Resources Development 4 


Report for 1943, by the National Resources Planning Board. Includes a = F 


brief comparison with the Beveridge plan. 


International Organization After the War. Roads to W orld Security. Analy- f 
sis by Max Lerner and Edna Lerner, Teaching Aids by Herbert J. a 


Abraham. Washington, D. C., National Council for the Social Studies 


$ > 
J ’ 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1943.. 56 p. i i 


(Problems in American Life. Unit No. 15.) 30 cents. 


Literature in American Education. Prepared for the Modern Language As- p 


sociation of America, by Howard F, Lowry (and others). New York, 


Commission on Trends in Education of the Modern Language Associa- = 


tion of America. 1943. 29 p. 25 cents. 


An exposition of the importance of literature to the common man in a i i 


democratic society. l 


‘Our Armed Forces. 


Publication of a revised edition of “Our Armed Forces,” popular, illus- a 
trated book written especially as an introduction to the Army and Navy for 


high-school students, is announced by the U. S. Office of Education. 


The new edition of this source-book for high-school boys and girls brings ~ 
them up to date on most recent changes in regulations and the organization = 


of the many branches of the armed services, Three new charts showing 

the organization of the Army Ground Forces, the Army Air Forces, and 

the Army Service Forces have been added, as well as illustrations of Army 

branch insignia for Officers and noncoms, and Air Force badges. 

‘naa mea wee Armed Forces” can be ordered from the Infantry 

for 35 ¢ on N. W., Washington, D. C, Single copies are sold 
r cents. In quantities of four or more, the price is 25 cents. 


Educational Radio Listing Service Inaugurated. 
a sid teak OË a monthly Educational Radio Program Listing Service 
Security Agency. ' > “tice of Education, of the Federal 
EE ios Stam oe Programs are on the first list which has been 
idlicoly, Petintendents of schools for distribution to local 


P S a 
War Journal Review! a ast issued are: Invitation to Learning, Weekly 
versity of Chicago Roum ag Transatlantic Call: People to People, Uni- 
Lends oF ihe Fike NBA pe 2 - Philharmonic Symphony, Army Hour. 
Sea Hound, Science at Wor Phony, The American School of the Air, The 


: Cavalead i 
Prelude to Victory, Report to the Nation, Pa a Finan i Miia 


50 assport for Adams, This Nation 
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MATERIALS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR WARTIME TEACHING 


at War, New Horizons, Tales from Far and Near, This is Our Enemy, 
America’s Town Meeting of the Air, March of Time, Wings to Victory, 
This Living World, Meet Your Navy, Let’s Pretend, Little Blue Playhouse, 
Metropolitan Opera, People’s Platform, The Man Behind the Gun, and For 
This We Fight. 

Additional programs are under consideration for future listing. 





United Nations Book Week. 


United Nations Book Week brochure issued by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation contains suggested materials and activities useful in planning for 
Book Week November 14-20, There is-a list of possible activities with a 
brief description of how they may be carried on by pupils, librarians, and 
teachers; a list of sources for speakers, pamphlets, posters and other pro- 
gram aids; a description of a traveling loan exhibit, “Our Neighbor. Repub- 
lics” circulated by the Library Service Division of the Office. 

The brochure also includes information about appropriate films; notes 
about radio scripts and radio transcriptions made available through Educa- 
tional Radio Script and Transcription Exchange of the Office; a note on 
some magazines of value in a study of the United Nations; and an anno- 
tated bibliography of books selected for the use of elementary and secondary 


` pupils and teachers who desire information that will further an appreciation 


of world neighbors. Both new and old books are included under the follow- 
ing divisions: General, American Republics; British Empire and New Zea- 
land; Far East; Occupied Countries of Europe; Russia. 

Single copies of the publication are available upon request from the 
U. S. Office of Education. (Supply limited.). 


Physical Fitness Through Physical Education for the Victory Corps. 


This pamphlet, No. 2 of the Victory Corps Series, presents a wartime 
Program of physical education, emphasizing instruction and practice in 
aquatics, gymnastics, combatives, sports and games. It is directed definitely 
toward the conditioning of high-school pupils for service in the armed forces, 
industry, and agriculture. The content of the program, the selection of 
Pupils for Participation, and the methods of fitting the program into the 
total curriculum of the school are explained. 102 pages. Illustrated. 25 cents. 


Physical Fitness Through Health Education for the Victory Corps. 


Six important factors which contribute to health have been selected as 
the general objectives of the program of physical fitness outlined in this 
Manual which is Pamphlet No. 3 of the Victory Corps Series. They are: 
Correction of remedial defects, prevention and control of disease, better nu- 
trition, prevention of accidents, efficient daily routines, and sound mental 
attitudes. The manual is intended to be suggestive and not prescriptive. 98 
Pages. Illustrated, 20 cents. 


Adapting the High School to Wartime and Post-War Needs. By G. Lester 
Anderson, director, and the members of the staff of University High 
School, University of Minnesota. Minneapolis, The University of 
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1943. 53 p. (The modern sc Cries | 

ag age oom Education, University of Minnesota.) 50 cents, : 


Describes the modifications in the curriculum, in instructional Procedures | 4 
in the student personnel program, and in the administration of the High | 










School of the University of Minnesota made as a result of the war and i 
anticipation of post-war needs. The text contains complete references to 
materials used in the classroom and by the teachers, including visual ai d 


sources, 


Secondary-School Credit for Educational Experience in Military Service, N 
Recommended Program by a National Committee for Secondary 
Schools, Washington, D. C., National Association of Secondary- 


School Principals of the National Education Association, 1943. 32 p. ] 2 












Free to educational authorities. 


States the present issues, and those that may evolve, and recommends | 
a guiding policy, The committee proposes to recognize an emergency, butt 
to do so with due consideration of sound means by which students may grow 


educationally while in the Service. a 


oO 
Mobilizing Educational Resources for Winning the War -and the Peace 
Written in collaboration by Ernest O. Melby, Editor; Harold Benjamin, 


Kenneth Benne, and others. New York, Harper & Bros., Publishers, 
1943. 242 p. (Sixth Yearbook of the John Dewey Society.) $2.50 


Presents an analysis of the problem of educational leadership and con- $ 
trol with tentative proposals which will promote discussion and consideration p 


of the problems involved. 


Education and World Peace. Analysis. Boston, Mass., Universities Com- 
mittee on Post-War International Problems, 1943. 26 p. Free. (Ad- 


dress: Leland M. Goodrich, Executive Secretar , Universities Committee 


on Post-War International Problems, 40 Mount Vernon St., Boston 


Mass.) 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, Extension Service. Women’s Land Army 


of the U. S, Crop Corps Needs Workers, Washington, U. S. Govern: 


ment Printing Office, July 1943, Three-page folder. (AWI-50.) 5 
oe T Copy; $1 per 100 copies, Free from the Department 0 
&riıculture, Office of Information, as long as the supply lasts. 


Says 10,000 are needed fo 
, r year-round aso 
work, Tells how to recruit workers, ae e owen eos 


U. S. Congress, House. Report and Minorit 
mittee on Un-American Activitie 
ters, Washington, War Rel 
Cong., Ist sess, House of 
as long as the supply lasts, 

Report recommends 
new board to investigate 


$ on Japanese War Relocation Ce" 
Ccation Authority, 1943, 28 p. 
Representatives Report No. 717.) Fréé 


(1) segregation of the disloyal; (2) creation of ‘ 
evacuees applying for release; and (3) establis 


Y Views of the Special Com 


: 


ci 


/ 
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ment of a program of Americanization. Minority Report recommends that 
the War Relocation Authority carry on unhampered. 


U. S. Department of State. Peace and War; United States Foreign Policy 
1931-1941. Washington, U. S, Government Printing Office, 1943. 874 p. 
(Department of State Publication 1983.) $2. (Cloth.) 


Records the policies and acts by which the United States sought to pro- 
mote conditions of peace and world order and to meet the dangers resulting 


from Japanese, German, and Italian aggression during the 1931-1941 decade. , 


A reprint of the State Departments publication No. 1853 released January 2, 
1943, together with the documents referred to in that publication. A useful 
source book for libraries of senior high schools and higher institutions of 
learning. 


‘U. S. Treasury Department. War Finance Division. Education Section. 


Schools at War. Washington, Treasury Department, War Finance 
Division, Education Section, October issue 1943, 19 p. Illustrated. 
(4th War Savings News Bulletin for Teachers.) One copy for every 
teacher to be distributed through State organizations, 


Contains numerous suggestions for use by teachers and pupils in their 
continued , participation in the school’s War Savings Program. Three class- 
room posters are included with the bulletin. 


U. S. War Department. Pre-Induction Training in Vocational Schools, Voca- 

tional Departments and Trade S chools. Prepared by the War Depart- 
ment and the U. S. Office of Education—Vocational Division. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1943. 29 p. Illustrated. 
(War Department P. I. T. 330) 10 cents. 


Describes briefly Army needs for trained specialists: the training now 


being provided through vocational education programs in schools of less 


than college grade; and suggests ways by which the present program can 
be expanded. 


U. S. War Manpower Commission. Bureau of Training. Apprentice-Train- 

ing Service. Training Apprentices for War and Post-war Work. 2d 
edition. By A. Goodwin, Director of Apprenticeship Training, the 
Murray Corporation of America. Washington, War Manpower Com- 
mission, Bureau of Training, Apprentice-Training Service, 1943. 16 p. 
Free as long as the supply lasts. 


JESSE GRUMETTE Abraham Lincoln High School 


SOCIAL STUDIES MATERIAL FOR WARTIME TEACHING 


The following are some of a series of pamphlets prepared under 
the sponsorship of the Educational Policies Commission of the 
EA at the request of the National Committee on Education and 
Defense. The publication date is February 1941. 
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' All five pamphlets listed below were written before Pearl Harbor 
but the material in them is valuable, in whole or in part, at the 


present time. | | 
1. Our Democracy—A Teaching Unit for ery Schools = 
A study outline of six topics on democracy is presented including 4 
short explanation of the topic heading, some possible questions for discus 
sion and some suggested activities. The topics cover the meaning, back- 
ground, ideals, achievements, and tasks of democracy. Also, a comparison 
is made between the democratic and totalitarian ways of life. The authors” 
provide a bibliography consisting of books, films, and radio programs and | 
recordings. 


-T 
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2. Suggestions for Teaching American History in the Present Emergency 


The authors outline six general topics they feel should be carefully | 
studied in American history classes. The courses of study used in New York 
City schools contain these subjects and more. a 


3. Current Documents on Democracy 


A reprint from various publications of articles on democracy. These 
articles consider democracy from many angles. | oP 
4. How You Can Strengthen Democracy “3 4 

This pamphlet raises questions concerning democratic procedures i 
our schools. It presents a series of questions on curricular, extracurriculat 
and community activities of the schools the answers to which determine the E 
extent to which a school is exemplifying the democratic ideal. ee 


5. The School: An Arsenal for Democracy By ee 


Study outlines for classroom use are here presented on three major ; ; 
topics: (1) the schools and general welfare; (2) the schools and public 2i 


service; (3) the part played by the schools in making cooperative, self- ‘ 
reliant citizens, l i 


Post-War Planning in the United S tates—An Organization Directory. The 
Twentieth Century Fund. New York. 1943. ' 


4 


tion in international affairs. The background, activities 7: 
ach organization are briefly described. i 


and Peace. By Harold D L in f 

: : : ; - Lasswell. Problems fa 

i ae arcs No. 14. NEA. Washington, D. C, 1943. 306 | 

ii discoyerea pir ains the meaning of public opinion, how public opinion 
aie a : m it is analyzed and explained. The nature of prop” | — 
Revolution as n e€ second half of his treatment, Using the America® | 
case study he shows how propaganda Sneviled fn the U S. g 

American Revolution. Nazi propaganda techniques 





FOREIGN LANGUAGE ENROLLMENT 1943 


are also briefly treated. Teaching aids were formulated by Howard Cum- 
mings. 





War. By Carl J. Friedrich. Problems in American Life—Unit No. 11. 
N.E.A, Washington, D. C. 1943, 30 cents, 


The author describes briefly many aspects of warfare, past and present. 
He explains what thinkers in the past have written about the nature of 
warfare and he presents modern theories on the Same subject. He discusses 
types of warfare, attitudes towards war, international law dealing with war 
and objections to war. , 

The teaching aids were prepared by Ronald B. Edgerton. 


Population. By Lorimer, Frank and Osborn, Frederick. Problems in Ameri- 

can Life—Unit No. 13. N.E.A. Washington, D. C. 1943. 30 cents. 

The authors discuss in a scientific manner the important population 

problems, both domestic and foreign. Some very searching questions are 

answered including such items as: comparison of population increases among 

people of different economic levels, differences in fertility under different 
conditions, and internal migration in the U. S. 


The teaching aids have been worked out by Kenneth J. Rehage. 
HERBERT Gross Franklin K. Lane High School 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE ENROLLMENT 1943 
Senior High Schools | 
March October ' Percent 


PTO N E 31,124 28659 —8 
p i E. 1h, ems ie 5,501 5,066 —8 
Greek ......... Te a a | 46 344 —26 
Hebrew aoa en. . 1,962 2,068 + 5% 
EEE: SEF 5,434 5,206 —4 
GAU aoas aiar EA wuz cis, 14,455 13430 —7 
Spanish oo... eee ce eeeceecee eee. 47,337 48,108 + 13% 
| | 105,859 102571 —3 
Decline in school population.............cccccccacce — 9 
Junior High Schools 
French .............. eee eee 19,589 18417 —6 
German 
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Vocational High Schools 
! _ (3 schools) i 
E E Rene 45 a 

French ois sees de ee'es atc ibanai ann saaana peue a 
Tilia aas cavveier veal RNN ai tvs aenga eae ERNE 
ee «cla Guile sieweweec ces 0066900 WSRGN CeO ees Seeee 8s $ 
Portuguese ...sseeressersecreressceeseere® ee a a i 
Spanish ......cscseccsecscneecrserecneeeescessences eee ae a 

330 a 


TuEopore Huesener Acting Director of Foreign Languag 


MODERNIZING LANGUAGE TEACHING 


The Editor High Points 

Board of Education 

110 Livingston Street 

Brooklyn, New York 

Dear Sir: a E 
Mr. Saul Robbins’ excellent article on “Modernizing the Teach 

ing of Modern Languages” should stimulate a lot of violent thinking 


on the part of language teachers. Starting with the premise that at 
present language methods are inadequate, we should be quick to ği 
make use of the new body of evidence presented by the war—by ‘i 
Life itseli—to prove that the “reading” goal should have long given i 


way to the goal of oral and aural comprehension. 


public coincide. Both consider that learning a foreign language | 
means learning to speak and understand it. Only the syllabi remain p 


cia step, with the consequence that our products bear an inferiof 
fan ben dens must disagree with Mr. Robbins when he lays 
~ a upon having native instructors, There is no objectio# 
ein ee Per se. However, from a practical point 0 
languages Deen ie pe why well-trained American born teachers 0! 
well-grounded ; =s qualify. Our teachers are, for the most path 
politan city like New ang teen of their craft, and, in’ a cosm? 
ork, have am Sa i eif 
grasp of the spoken ] Bemi ple opportunities to refresh th 
r. Robbins makes an excellent point when he says: “It is ev" 


e shifting Of values will call for spall 


~i furthermore, that th 
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It happens that the objectives of the armed services and of the 1 
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‘RELATED TECHNICAL INFORMATION 


classes, much smaller than the present ones (my emphasis), for it 
will demand more individual attention and time.” 

Undoubtedly, objections will be raised to the changing of the 
curriculum, and to smaller classes, the latter on the well-worn ground 
of economy, but the goal is worth fighting for. 


BASIC CRIMES. Here, I should like to add my own views on 
what seem to me are basic crimes in the teaching of foreign langu- 
ages. First, the fact that high school students study ‘a language for 
so short a period as two years, or perhaps three. What sort of 
results can be expected when three-fourths of the present courses 
consists of grammatical minutiae? No wonder parents say disgust- 
edly: “My Helen ‘took’ three years of French and she can’t speak a 


| word of it.” Compare this situation with that existing in the best 


private schools at home and abroad. There students begin their 
foreign language much earlier and continue much later. Yes, and 
with conversational methods and in much smaller classes. 

Crime ‘No, Two: Allowing a 65 per cent pupil in a language to 
begin the study of a second foreign language. This is comparable 
to trying to make a big league ball player out of a sandlot bust. 

Crime No. Three: Excessive attention to grammar. 

Recommendations: 

1. The spoken language should be the primary goal in foreign 
language teaching. s 

2. Smaller classes with individualized instruction. 

3. A passing mark of 75 per cent. 

4. Start language studies in the elementary schools. 

5: Minimum length of time for study of the first foreign language 
to be three years. 

6. A second foreign language only for students who have com- 
pleted at least two years of the first language, or after one year of 
Study where they have demonstrated unusual ability. 

CHARLES ECKSTAT William Cullen Bryant High School 


CAL INFORMATION: 
MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE IN THE VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
THE THESIS, The interpretation placed on “related technical in- 
formation” in the vocational schools has resulted in an impoverished 
and indefensible program. One quarter of the school day is set 


aside for this study in the fields of mathematics, science, and draw- 
| 57 
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'ing.' ‘The’ essence of the program may be pea by its w 
major objectives. First, to study those aspects i = subject 
“that'are “intimately related and relevant to the trade an second, o 
'§0’otder'the courses that the subject matter, as far as possible, will, 
be integrated sequentially with the work in the shop. It ig 
the thesis of this article that neither of these objectives is valid, a F 


bl 


‘least from ‘the viewpont of mathematics and science. 
OTH! Mast | 


VARIETY IN SEQUENCE. It is apparent that a number 0 E 
‘courses of study in mathematics or science, even with identical ele- | 
“ments, may vary from each other in sequence. This is a fortunate 
and desirable flexibility. However, in any course, certainly a good 
‘course, there would be evident a thread of necessary continuity, a 
Jogical.as well as psychological ordering, and a recognition of pre 
requisite information, skill, and technique. Similarly, a shop course 
‘of study must contain in itself some ordering in information, skill 
and technique. To assume, however, that a shop sequence on the one 
hand and the mathematics or science sequence on the other will 
or can parallel each other is totally unwarranted and untenable. For 
surely many elementary shop skills that are within the scope of and | 
training of first or second year students are not at the same time | 
within their mathematical or scientific comprehension. Further, | a 
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it is almost certain that any group of consecutive shop topics may 1 
require decidedly non-consecutive mathematical or scientific cot- © 
cepts. To force the issue must mean the breaking of the latter sé Dx 
quences, leading of necessity to a hodge-podge course. Relatedness; ©- 
adequate „preparation, continuity, understanding and insight will be = 
sacrificed, Neither mathematics nor science can be learned in such | 
a setting, , E 
—— ee brs lll aa of the first objective, to teach only sÉ s, 
See BRT Aaa Sri and science relevant to the trade, af% B 
destined ja Bear | j A who studies plumbing, for example, A if 
science, drawin na ry 7 nothing ORP j lumbing in mathematic? 4 
poor stud sil v9 GS well as shop if the objective is followed. The Be 

‘Ss Completely trapped by his trade commitment. ř 


must think very little of him to p 
No, our youngsters have Other, m 
live in a highly technical society 
eae and scientific, Tt 


lace on him such narrow blindet® | 
any other technical interests. Th ae 
Wherein the language and metho™ | 
'$ a primary function of educatio” | 
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THE SCHOOL MAGAZINE AND THE CURRICULUM 


to impart and reflect the technical culture of our society. We are 
developing citizen plumbers and not merely plumbers. The two, 
of course, are not incompatible or mutually exclusive. There can be 
no justification for restricting methamatics and science education to 
only one minute aspect of society. As a matter of fact, “plumbing 
mathematics” as well as “plumbing science” have much to gain by a 
broadened base. Take for example, any mathematical concept such 
as ratio. It is demonstrable that by contact with numerous applica- 
tions of ratio in diverse fields, the student’s understanding and ap- 
preciation of the concept is heightened. At the same time, he can 
learn how the machinist, the electrician, the business man, the scien- 
tist, as well as the plumber uses the ratio. This, in essence, is and 
must be the contribution of mathematical education. The course of 
study must be constructed to permit of continuous growth in mathe- 
matical understanding and skill and, at all stages, be intimately re- 
lated to significant applications and illustrations from our entire 
society, with special stress on one field, the trade studied. This is 
what vocational mathematics ought to mean. Similarly, it is what 
science education ought to mean. Then, irrespective of the student’s 
ultimate vocation, which is frequently not in the trade studied, he is 
mathematically and scientifically prepared for and is likely to be 
more at home in his world. 


SAMUEL I, ALTWERGER Bronx Vocational High School 


THE SCHOOL MAGAZINE AND THE CURRICULUM 


School is a Preparation for life and should give pupils a variety 
of experiences which will fit them for the world in which they ex- 
pect to live. A pupil who can do something besides the basic work 
of his grade should be given a chance. Educators believe that pupils 
Should have a chance to learn to do some one thing well. 

The husky who can kick a football 45 yards finds his place on 
the football squad. A stage-struck miss may dream of becoming 


another Katherine Cornell. She may find her place in the dramatic 


club. With the multiplication of radios has come an increased in- 
terest in music. As a result, schools are meeting the growing de- . 
mand for musical instruction by establishing bands and orchestras 
and even by purchasing instruments for the ambitious musicians. 


very junior high school, no matter how small, can boast of a 
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group of boys and girls with a gift for writing or = a great desin 
to learn to write. That ability to write, to write interestingly, : k 
idly, entertainingly, deserves cultivation and encouragement, jug 
as much as the ability to punt a pigskin, to imitate Henry Aldri 7 
or to torture a saxophone. In future years, a clever writer has as 
much chance of turning his talent into a vocation as has the foo ball 


stars who wants to coach sports or the movie-struck girl who fe 


comes an extra in Hollywood, or the slick-haired youth who has 
organized his own swing band. 


MOTIVATION.’ We hear in educational circles much talk of 
motivation. Marks are more and more falling into discredit. Or E 
reading of a composition to a class may be intended as a rewan 
to the author, but if a sensitive writer must read his tender imagin 
ings to a group whose favorite literary hero is Popeye, such a 
procedure penalizes rather than rewards. — 

Every teacher of English must feel that the wastebasket or the 
pupil’s overcrowded notebook is not the ultimate destination ofa 


good piece of writing. 


VALUES. The greatest value of the school magazine -is that it p? 
furnishes an incentive for creative work and by doing this, moti- ‘ 
vates composition writing. Young writers gain an undeniable satis- ; À 
faction in seeing their names in print. They inquire anxious] 
whether their work has a chance of being used. They await eagerly 
the appearance of the magazine with their contributions in it. Th 
knowledge that their writing was even considered for publication z 


spurs them on to increased and often improved efforts. 
Is not such an expression 


or more tangible than suc 
play, or as satisfying as pl 
Pupils who partici 


magazi i 
gazine should be given the same consideration they would m 


ceive if they were takin in 
° ; as . 5 5 r 
Business Training, S a special course in English, in Art © 


Editing a school ma 
conducting the busine 
ful activities from w 


just as valuable as taking part in spot: 
cess in acting the hero or heroine of ; 
aying an instrument in an orchestra? 


Pa 


» apa of securing advertising are purp® | 
ch pu 
Departmental intercorrelat 


The art department plays an import 
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azine, writing articles and ; ing it and pi 
5 s and illustrating ™ e Position and the more monotonous results obtained by such 


pils rece; ine life jences: | ; 
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COMPOSITION WITH FORM AND FREEDOM 


role in the appearance of the magazine. The business practice de- 
q partment has an opportunity for vitalizing its subject matter. 
© Interviewing of celebrities gives poise and assurance, both valu- 
| i? able in the learning to live. 
f School consciousness and school spirit are developed. The group 
_ democratically chooses members to serve on the editorial board. 
3 Then the literary material should be representative of the whole 


= f student body. When school magazines are written by a certain 


E group of students, enthusiasm is dampened. 

Judgment is exercised in deciding what articles should be used 
~ and which discarded. Honesty is important as the whole staff 
ý; might be embarrassed if any contributor were guilty of plagiarism. 
| Recently one of the boys criticized a story written for our first 
: issue of Inwood Chatter. He said the writer had landed the plane 
in the underbrush. He contended that had the pilot done so, there 
~ would have been a “crack-up.” His young mind was worried about 
t; aviation technicalities, and rightly so; and yet, was it not Keats in his 
immortal sonnet “On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer” who 
_, wrote: 


f Then I felt like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 
a? Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 


He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 

Looked at each other with a wild surmise 

Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 
History does not tell us Cortez stared at the Pacific and yet does 
this historic error rob the sonnet of its beauty? 
_ There is no school that will produce a good magazine unless there 


} 


is the will to succeed on the part of the editorial staff, interest on 


: „the part of the student body, and enthusiasm in everyone. A maga- 
_ zine produced in this spirit will succeed and subject matter and 


a 


. „skills will be supplemented by a wealth of experiential living. 
pate in the actual work of producing & schol 


ELIZABETH FONDA Junior High School 52, Manhattan 
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i COMPOSITION WITH FORM AND FREEDOM 
Several years ago, weary of monotonous methods of teaching 


| Methods, this teacher cast about for something with more life in it. 


7 p ould not persuade herself that visual evidence of mental activity . 
Hy 6l 
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spiration could take we place in junior Aig a thy, 
ding in form. E TE 

g en helped, however, by giving the teache E 
sense of freedom to strike out into new ways of doing things, al 
so, looking back both into old methods and forward into new, sel 
evolved a scheme for freedom within form which has given li| 
and enrichment to her pupil? work without detracting from th 4 
effectiveness of her teaching. a 
It was done by means of a series of outlines which, year by year 
she has enlarged and improved until the series includes practical 
all the classic outlines one meets in a course for professional writers 
with variations bringing the total to eighteen outlines, three for 
each of the six junior high school grades. Each outline has it 
general title, to be changed by individual pupils to specific title 
indicating the subject matter they have chosen to write about. — 
The general titles, arranged by composition classification an 


by grades, are as follows: a 
Expository a j 
yi. O EEn Essay E 
Fa E STEPA: How Something Is Done Sones R 
ee Exposition of an Idea or a Discovery i 
SOBs Zi cwermars Democracy i 
DR corens Vocation cA 
A PEN Argument í 
Descriptive i 
ae Description of a Place . f pi 
IB eB ommerer Character Sketch . BS 
= E, Description of a Thing: Machine, building, etc. i 
a ais Description of a Trip (Moving Point of view) SPS 
‘igen „How They Live and Work - ae 
oo iiaia Reminiscence a3 
Narrative 1 
Aa E Event or Fable l re 
(ae Anecdote ba 
a Achievement E 
Se T Hero Tale Er 
ee --Adventure ý 
‘ De EES wma Biography 


o pe en i are included also the two general subje : 
” and Drama, for the problem of finding su — 


COMPOSITION WITH FORM AND FREEDOM 


material for a two-minute speech is ever present, and ‘there‘are’ al- 
ways some classes with a flare for dramatic composition.: ii)” lxi: 

The teacher keeps this list of general titles beside her ias .she 
reads current magazines and periodicals. With her: red ‘pencil she 
writes them above the titles of articles and stories which ‘present 
good material for compositions. The periodicals eventually ‘find 
their way to the reading-shelf in her classroom, where’ they wait, 
all alive with the thought and events of the times, till eager young 
literary composers seek them out. Sometimes a pupil offers to give 
the class an accumulation of similar periodicals from home, and 
the answer always is: If they are not more than two years ‘old, 
we'll be glad to have them. When they come in, duplicate marked: 
copies are found on the reading-shelf, and pupils revel in‘ copying 
the general titles into the newly acquired periodicals. nyu 

If the teacher’s schedule offers a double period for English work; - 
the teacher considers herself fortunate, because one period ‘is: not! 
long enough for a project involving both composition ‘and extensive- 
intensive reading. If there is no double period, two periods as'near 
together as possible are assigned, the first to Reading, and’ the 
second to Composition. In actual practice, there is no definite divi- 
sion between the two periods, for pupils read and write at their own 





individual speed. AYIQ 2s tp : 
QD TL CANDID OLE te 
BEGINNING THE LESSON. The teacher begins the lesson ‘by’ 
Placing her outline on the board, and directing the study of a model 
which fits the outline. The model is best found in the Reader, if 
Possible, but it may be read or even told to the class by the teacher, 
who points out the form as sentence by sentence fits into the out- 
line. Permissible variations are noted in passing ‘and are admitted 


when needful to the work of pupils later in the project. i 


_ PROCEDURE. The study of the model done with, periodicals 


are passed out, indiscriminately, each pupil having the privilege of: 
changing his later if the first offers nothing which interests him.- 
Ome make selections quickly and settle down to work; others spend 
much time browsing through a number of periodicals, looking for 
Something neither too diffiicult nor too far out of range of the 
young writers’ experience and imagination, The teacher sits back 
and does nothing for awhile beyond answering ‘scattered ques~ 
tions. yif fre | Flirtas a6 gei 
. 68° 
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After-a-while, a pupil will ask, “Is this a good introduction 
and will read out his first two or three sentences. Others follow 
suit, and competition becomes keen for the attention of the teacher 
and of any who care to listen. Here pupils who are gifted with 
initiative help their more hesitant classmates, ‘who listen to -both 
readings and ‘criticisms, and so get the start they were not able to : 


č 


make for themselves. — 
The one hard and fast requirement is that the transcription mug 


be written on the outline given. This checks any tendency to be f 
lazy and merely copy a paragraph or two from the printed page | 
Such copying never fits the outline and is rejected as unworthy of | 
credit. No objection is made, however, to taking words, phrases, 
or sentences from the printed material and fitting them. into the 
pupil’s composition. If original sentences reflect the tone and style 
of the borrowed elements, the pupil is credited with learning well 
by imitation. E- 
This first project takes two, and sometimes, three, weeks to finish 
The next, a one-week project, is in essence an application lesson 
following the first. The assignment is: Write a letter to a friend, 
and use what you have learned in your last composition to add m 
terest to the body of your letter. Material from periodicals will be 
accepted, but it is better to draw upon your own experience, reo 
or imaginary. This composition must be all yours—no copying 0T 
borrowing—therefore what is too much like a printed article Wm 
lower your rating. Eo 
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EE 
GAINS. It takes patience to teach pupils that what they havt i. 
imbibed from contact with successful writings is their own, while © 
what they take directly from a printed page may be used only ® i 
kra would copy a masterpiece, never pretending to pase bs 
latent ion, 2 ee through imitation to develop his ow? 
copying bait oe ie S8 alertness to avoid the error of too mu ; 
error dinoorrected, th “n occasional composition gets by with pi 
has made by contact with ot COMparable to the gain the cès 
spread of k act with successful writers and with the "a 

Explorato aga and information on current themes. 
the best there in cue ry intensive all at once, drawing wg 7 
composition meets the emine oo iis, method obrad 
ia activity of the intellect, teachi 
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TEACHER TINTYPES_____ 
appreciation of first-class composition together with a wide-awake 
interest in current literature and thought. 

Lors S. BERTLING Junior High School 79, Bronx 


TEACHER TINTYPES 
The Hard Worker 


The energies most women give to preening and to pursuit of the 
male she expends on pedagogic activities. School has gradually 
become lover and husband to her, and is in a fair way to turn into 
father of her children. In the school’s bustle, her interests are 
stirred and her satisfactions are granted. On such days as she 
may be moody, she is apt to think herself something of a Greek 
slave in the home of Roman captors—docile because relieved of 
the rigors of uncertain fortune, though happy in tasks reminiscent 
of former freedom. But she quickly shakes off that self-pity and 
gives herself with still greater ardor to the immediate press of things. 
Students soon learn to appreciate her worth; indefatigable in their 
behalf, she will often help them solve their problems before they 
have been presented for solution. The Hard Worker is omnipresent: 
she is grade adviser, club president, or secretary at least to half a 
dozen organizations. Hustling along in her old maid clothes and 
dishevelled coiffure, she is nevertheless another mother to her 
charges, bridging the gap between their home and an outer, fright- 
ening world. | 

The Bright Young Thing 


She rattles through the school like a locomotive in the country 
and all the mountains re-echo the sound. She has opinions on 
every topic, and each succeeding one the more positive. Most of 
her brightness is due to a sophistication which permits her to ques- 
tion matters far beyond her comprehension. She has gotten by 
heart any number of glib phrases out of recent textbooks on pedagogy, 
and should she succeed in maneuvering a student into a textbook 
situation, out flashes the guaranteed response, and there is naught 
left for the victim but to admire her quick memory and be appre- 
hensive of her future. What if she should ever marry an equally 
bright young male and have to share with him her armory of choice 
fragments? And what if he should fall into the error so clearly 


refuted by Dr. Notfazed, the this or that? In the classroom the 
| 65 
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Bright Young Thing’s pupils watcher her sixty inches rise to şi 
feet of dignity as with columnar assurance she unravels any co Nic 


knot they have brought to her. 
The Good Scout 


He moves swiftly through his daily work like evening light or 
the earth. The haze of his morning and the heat of his noon are 
the books from which he draws examples that will best teach the 
youngsters before him. His presence carries no tension and hig 
instruction creates no resentment. He and his students do not fall 
out, and are ever so often amazed at their unchanging respect for 
each other. When they lapse from high estate, as young ones will, 
he never falls upon them tooth and nail. Rather does he remember 
his maturity and sympathize with their inexperience. He confers 
a kindness like a gentleman, and the boy who receives it is not so 
exultant about the favor as inspired to merit it. In their hilarious 
and somewhat pointed Class Nights, students never make sport 0 f? 
any features of his. There are two reasons: in the first place, they 
find none to caricature; and second, no boy would venture on su h 
betrayal of friendship. ni as 


The Poor Disciplinarian a 


Students, aware that she is a weakling, avenge on her those slights | 
which adults have heaped on their adolescence. When she pleads : 
for silence, a dozen rascals will loudly cry out, “Keep quiet! Shut P 
up! Quiet! Silence!” till her neighbors come in to stop the riot f 
Should she plead for a recitation, on no matter how elementary 4 T 
subject, they will remain mum as if the Sphinx had propounded’4 f 
riddle. Has she brought them to a boil and is awaiting a well 
cooked lesson with which to Show off before her supervisor, the 
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Poor mouse! She ran among a pack of pups and kittens, and 
from latest reports they are still pricking her with their claws. 


The Dreamer 


It is not unusual for him to stand remote in his room as if he 
were overlooking infinity. Often when he meets a class it is chiefly 
on the periphery of his consciousness, and he must make as great 
an effort to attend to his pupils as they to him. It cannot be other- 
wise, for his dearest projects are inevitably in a world of his own. 
Out of that world he comes to routine work, eyes still expanded 
by autistic time and space. On the whole, he asks for no more 
than to be left alone. If he is ill at ease in the actual presence of 
men and women, it because he meets them best in his thoughts. 


- Grant him a modicum of food and shelter and he would gladly 


declare his independence of much that his fellow mortals make 
much of. He would not find it necessary to go to university beyond 
his navel, or to ask companionship of anything other than his con- 
sciousness. . But do not, like the penny-minded, underrate his value 
even to the most miscellaneous students. On those occasions when 
he comes out of his aloofness, he serves young people with that 
which has no price in the market of materialism. He brings them 
authentic reports of the individual’s relationship to God and nature 
and man. His insight into faith is true to all religion, his citation 
of the senses is as fresh as spring grass, and his account of behavior 
is the garnered wisdom of humanity. 


g Tho Cynosure 


No one more readily proves that teaching has a sartorial side too. 
All eyes, whether 20/20, myopic, or astigmatic, turn fondly to him, 
for he is as irresistible as a pageant on a city street. Mirrors glint 
in his shoes. His socks are tropic-warmed. His suits are tailored 
according to the seasons, punctilious of form and appeal, His ties 
are the very jewels of fabrics, and lilies of the valleys nestle in his 
linen. His passing by is a triumphal tour with the shouts of watch- 
ers not the less heard for being silent. Boys see in him the splendo- 
rific Pattern of their sex; girls, the myth and idol of their dreams. 

© school department has a lease on the Cynosure. Science may as 
soon claim him as art, and business as readily as both. The claims 
Of each are valid, for the laws of motion find illustration in his 


Movements, colors draw glories from his rainbows, and economic 
67 
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in his ever-renewed poss | NK 

per ary eh let us rather with sense-fresh youngsters hoy 
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ladly to the Cynosure’s humanization of whatever is brilliant ‘on 

g t 

the earth and in the sky. | - 
The Forceful One a 


Is a pneumtaic hammer automatically perpetuant of yar , Wit h 
words she clatters many a rivet of duty into place, its ead beaten 
thin. The Forceful One bears no grudge to anyone i it iS inefficiency 
that rouses her ire. And she will be avenged if it takes thri e 
her feminine vocabulary to do the job. As you might expect, she 
lays about her like a flail, but, alas, is as likely to disintegrate he 
giain as separate it from the straw. Too often she confuses move 
ment with achievement. Students in her classes often have a pre 
sentiment of matrimonial crosses and wonder how her husband 
bears his burden. A 

She is a great stickler for the right of a matter. That, Lord 
love us, is a necessary if not polite virtue in a world too readily | 
saddled with concession. So far then as the virtue goes, it is praise 
worthy. But, unfortunately, the Forceful One hasn’t yet learnet 
that a virtue driven to its ultimate end may become a vice, and | 
that logic followed around its orbit may warp into something illogr Ei 
cal. Perhaps that is why she is more feared than respected, more — 
obeyed than followed. = ‘ 

In the main, her weakness is that she is as easily annoyed by a $ 

minor as by a major confusion, and can go-after an insect of ae 4 

mistake with a whole battery of mops. By the time she has finished 4 

with the insect, the whole room is upset. ae 5 


The Wise-Cracker +F : 


What the practical joker is to physical buffoonery, the Wis 
Cracker is to mental tomfoolery. At bottom he has a positive ade 
miration for himself and his opinions, and therefore turns aw! 
everything within reach so that good nature is truly beset. To caustić 
colleagues it often seems that his judgment is in inverse ratio t° 
his knowledge, But the conclusion is evidently prejudiced. Ye! 
not too unjust, for the Wise-Cracker has all too often been boiste! 
ous when he should have been sympathetic and impudent when ee 
had been better he had been humble. ` i ~H 
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RADIO SCRIPT WRITING 


takes off on the pompousness of authority with the same facility 
that he derides a sensitivity of the young. In moments between 
having spoken and being sorry therefore, the Wise-Cracker does 
occasionally see the cloven hoof in himself, but then some chance 
for a wise-crack appears and he cannot gainsay the temptation. 
Max CosMANn Samuel J. Tilden High School 


RADIO SCRIPT WRITING AS AN ENGLISH COURSE 


_ As a means of exchange of ideas, conveying of information, and 


. general entertainment, the radio today occupies a pre-eminent posi- 


tion. With this realization, it may be readily demonstrated that 
there are a number of values inherent in an English course in radio 
‘script writing. Among these may be included a critical approach 
to radio listening and the technique of radio writing, a vocational 
approach to a new and dynamic field, and a general educational 
approach, necessitated by problems and procedures that are con- 
ducted along group activity lines. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CONSIDERATIONS. The organization of 
such a course pre-supposes a careful selection of both students and 
syllabus. The recommendation has been made that the students be 
assigned to this course chiefly on the basis of their specific ex- 
cellence in English. As for the course of study, a great deal must 
be left to the discretion of the teacher, but the general récommenda- 
tion has been made that those books be selected for the course which 
may be integrated with the radio work itself (see suggestions be- 
low). Composition, both written and oral, is, of course, basic to 
the whole program. To achieve the best results, it is suggested that 
Parallel classes in radio script writing and radio production be set 
up. A year’s course would be desirable with the first term devoted to 
learning the techniques of writing and the second to their application. 


PROCEDURE: Acquaint class with: 
l. Bibliography (appended) 
a. writing for radio 
b. radio plays 
c. radio production 


* Part of a Summer 1943 Workshop Report. M 
Brant, E. Gerstein, J. Klein, E. McNair, A. Bro 
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PROJECTION a a 
VALUES. Such a class has definite practical values. Within the 
school proper, it can be called upon to write scripts for special 
occasions, for Victory Corps, for War Bond sales, fo holidays, etc. 
These scripts can be performed by radio production groups or by 
dramatic classes and clubs, thus providing opportunity fọ integra- 
tion of courses. 

The script writing course also has vocational value. The radio 
market needs young people in advertising, in continuity writing, in 
serial writing. The practical work done in class introduces stu- 
dents to the technique of a highly specialized field and may guide 
them in the choice of a vocation. A course in radio script writing 
would well repay the time and energy of any English department 
which undertakes it. 


2. Radio terminology 4 

a. radio glossary (U. S. Gov't.) —— | f 

b. radio sound effects (U. S. Gov't.) q 
ooks and booklets form the basis for reports and clas 
discussions. While they are being prepared, the class separate 
programs into categories such as drama, music, quiz, variety, fo: n 
etc., the vaious programs the students prefer to listen to. The se 
are reported on and criticized. This plan of selection, analysis, anc 
criticism goes on all term by means of definite listening assignmen $ 


on the student’s home radios. 
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BASIC SKILLS. Skills which the class should be able to acquire 
through the practise of radio writing: | 4 
1. Writing the short dialogue E 
a. to set a scene 
b. to set a character 
c. to set a situation 
2. Adaptation of the short story 
a. study of types 
b. problems of adaptation (discussed below) 
3. Adapting narrative and lyric poetry 


A PRAGMATIC METHOD OF PROJECTION FOR 
| MECHANICAL DRAWING 


Understanding mechanical drawing is part of one’s war effort. 
Mechanical drawing has its place on the battle front, the home front, 
and the educational front. The scientific users of mechanical draw- 
ing have the experience of scientific training and a scientific back- 
ground. People are being mustered for the other two fronts in 





4. Adaption of short biographies , Me increa siig numbers for ; ; ‘ 
i w o o i production, assembly, repair and service. 
ar ae parts of novels ae | maces background is practically nil in science, their training fast, 
a. correlation with music ci. BS a and without fundamentals. Cognizance must be taken of 

b. correlation with current events Pi i high schools the sient Programs for them. Only the technical 

7. Writing of commercials E ey induction al por plepin op ie ai hair ariari 
8. Writing the orio; ; E i and other courses are given and the nowledge of mechani- 
ming the original script _ +. (al drawing is spread over a large student body in these courses 

a. research problems in setting and vocabulary use of libra) _ Which include women, the training falls into the same unscientific 

b. musical backgrounds—“liye” or recordings © ik category. The growing scope of mechanical drawing embraces all 


these People for the new world we live in. Thus, the emphasis on | 
the. technique of making a good blue print, as an end in itself, is 

anging to an emphasis on new values. These new values come 
Under the heading, “industrial arts,” in which we find the living 


c€. sound effects 


à The development of these skills wil] tend to sharpen the critic i 
aculty and raise the level of appreciation by: an 
1l. Reading and discussing radio plays—a different reading tech fi 


e iea 


2 


; needs of th 
nique has t , ; : EN Of the consumer and the maker. 
ears as eee a = n= Which concerns reading with i f My experiences in the field come from eleven years of teaching 
2. Reading and criticism of i = | lie Slowing eleven years in the drafting room in all capacities. I 
° e ? ° S > e o e,8 s ® 
3. Discussion of profess; students’ plays T: rned during this time that the transition from the projection = 
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and orthographic projection theory to the mechanical drawing 


. a & 
too difficult to get across. Many makeshift and expedient devic 
have been developed and explained away in pages and Pages oj : 
‘nvolved text. How much better it would be, as in so many mod. | 
ern things, to take the bull by the horns and say, simply, “Hen | 


K 
aN 















it is!” i, | a 
The orthographic projection drawing is really a flat plane which 
represents three different planes in a spacial relation to each other, 
In other words, while the actuality is three dimensional, the drawing . 
is always two dimensional. Since the drawing is the product of ; 
the draftsman’s pencil, its problems and relations should be taught | 
as well as the spacial problems of the object. Conversely, when f 
the views are synthesized for an object not yet built, the draftsman 
and mechanic must do it from the flat plane on which he sees the 
three views. Thus, in short, as a greater aid to the modern need 
for blue print reading, the drawing becomes a symbol forjan ob 
ject. Consequently, it should be learned more from the drawing 
outward. The folding plane method is far removed from reality 
and soon forgotten. RE 
The method that I am proposing in this article is predicated 
two truths. First, pedagogical considerations are more impo ant 
than dogma dictated by industrial practices or scientific theory; ant | 
second, the draftsman’s actual work is what the pupil must under | 
stand and not professorial, ephemeral ideas. Simply stated thet) 
my Proposition is this: take the object, though it be a house, ati 
"Ove # into the three different planes for “viewing,” keeping tht 
plane of the paper as a whole. The views are then connected by 
Tein lines in their proper relation even as the object i 
3 ao The result is again a natural outgrowth of 
or a A maa -ji Similarly, the product of a na a 
The fundamental is iat, of ao pees ane _ ty o | 
the sectangular orl ? i ia of all mechanical drawing, specifica y 
is regardless of shan rawn by horizontal and vertical lines. +” 
Pe of object. Thus. six rectangular faces ĉ 

represented by three. The three dj e} i gu for each 
face [in this m ~ “mensions are given, two 10! py 
iat anner] : front view—length and height: side view | 
eight and width: top viei] ngt an height; si e oct | 
spective drawing (free h petn and width, A two point el 
€ and) should always be made with the r of 


views, Both should à ae 
viewing. match as to choice of views and position. 
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STABILIZING SWIMMING STANDARDS 


By the use of sketching through several stages in my classes, I 
have successfully attained, a working understanding of projection 
based on the above simple and practical method. Stage 1, sketching 





' a two-point perspective, 2. a one-point perspective, 3. a cabinet draw- 
ing. These three pictorial methods lead to the student’s visualiza- ` 


tion of the location of the observer with respect to the object and 
the position in which the object itself is held. From the general 
picture, there is evolved the parallel face. This becomes easily ap- 
parent when demonstrated by furniture, as in the cabinet drawing. 
Now, the other faces are brought into the parallel positions with 
respect to the observer. This is the way the draftsman does it. 
When the object is not available, he visualizes by moving his hand 
about as though his hand is the object. During the above develop- 
ments and demonstrations, the vertical and horizontal lines are cou- 
stantly being pointed out as well as the three basic measurements. 
Calling upon this knowledge, the final step is only to show the three 
positions related to each other on the flat plane. In drawing langu- 
age, the three face are connected by horizontal and vertical projec- 
tion lines. 

A plate has been prepared which shows the comparison of the 
two ideas of projection. Just as we tell our students, the picture 
shows at a glance what we describe in many words. This plate is 
available to any one who may be interested. 


SAMUEL S. SCHIFFER Haaren High School 


STABILIZING SWIMMING STANDARDS 


The war has dramatically rediscovered swimming as a tremend- 
ously important phase of health education. We were rudely awak- 
ened to its utility in the contemporary amphibious aspect of warfare. 

Swimming as a type of military manoeuver dates back to 1194 
B. C. The Greeks ferried troops across the Mediterranean to attack 
Troy and other objectives. In this connection they employed divers 
and other under-water swimmers in offensive aquatic tactics. The 
Romans, too, stressed swimming in training their youths to be war- 
riors. 

_ With the passing of time, homo sapiens has become so deficient 
'n water, that for the most part he has lost his skill and endurance 
in that element. This weakness was tragically but forcibly ni 
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home recently when a transport, the former S. S, Pr esident Cooli¢ ’ 
went down in the Solomons area.’ The men, wearing life beltg a 
many not knowing how to swim, clambered down the cargo neg | 
According to authentic reports, their minds were so frozen With fear | 
that they could not release their holds and drop into the water, Of | 
fices were compelled to climb down the nets and tread on their ine 
gers, as the frantic and silent men clung tenaciously, their eyes Closed | 
in panic. Unfortunately this is not an isolated instance. It is est. | 
mated that the rate of death by drowning approximates that of death 
from wounds, 
What is the background that makes this possible? In the period 
between this war and the last, interest in swimming expanded. More 
swimming areas were opened ; educational institutions sponsored he 
sport; competitive and edurance swimming served to awaken inter f 
est generally; certain recognized agencies, foremost among which” 
is the American Red Cross, disseminated swimming information and 


offered instruction. : T 
NO STANDARDS—NO AIMS. However, despite this enhanced f 
interest and extended activity, no authentic professional standards | 
. have as yet been created. This is largely because swimming instruc | 
tion was not and is not to this day recognized as a “profession. DR 
Lack of professional recognition has been the main factor in the 
failure to awaken the layman to the importance of universal swim- y 
ming instruction and its educational correlary—scientific methodol: is 
ogy. As an unfortunate result, not only have no definite swimming | 
standards been established, but no valid educational aims or sount. 
pedagogical techniques and methods have been devised, Swimming 


has been purel : 
y for recreational purposes. He have 
alth and safety 
become secondary considerations, P 


Until the war, this n 
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nation was apathetic to swimming instruction 
nal activity, Paradoxically, directors of phy” 
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STABILIZING SWIMMING STANDARDS 


national centralized agency whose sole purpose is, first, to set up 
sound educational criteria for the establishment of valid standards 
prerequisite to the establishment of swimming instruction as a pro- 
fession, and, second, to coordinate, integrate and supervise this activ- 
ity. It should also be the imposed duty of this central agency to 
disseminate information regarding any and all phases of the 


sport. 





SWIMMING AND SURVIVAL. The war has taught us that | 


swimming merits mature consideration both in war and peace. 
Before it is too late, let us learn from our enemies! Germany for 
many years stressed proficiency in swimming as an essential activity 
both in its school training and military training. The ancient war 
lords of Japan laid great stress on swimming as an integral part of 
their military training. As recently as the late 1920's, swimming 
played such an important role in Japan’s military plans that a num- 
ber of outstanding American swimming personalities—competitors 
and coaches—were invited to visit Japan on a good will tour. At the 
conclusion of this tour, a national swimming academy was estab- 


lished. Ostensibly, training for the Olympic competition was the 


main objective. But the modernization of warfare swimming tech- 
niques, was the real purpose of this undertaking. , 

Leadership is another important standard. If we are to make up 
for previous deficiencies, we must set up professional and ethical 
teacher standards. Men and women of superior merit should be 
induced to enter this essential educational field as a special vocation. 
Qualification and certification should include social maturity, physi- 
Cal adeptness and educational preparedness. The last should con- 
cern itself with thorough background in aquatic skills, as well as in 
teaching methods and techniques. It is also of paramount import- 
ance that the teacher of swimming possess a genuine interest in his 
Professional field, an abiding faith in its educational possibilities, 
and a willingness to make sacrifices for the advancement of his 
Chosen profession. 

It is encouraging to note that the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation has recently set into 
motion machinery which should eventually set up a special swim- 
ming agency within the structure of the parent organization. This 
Will serve to create educational standards, It will also establish 


Standards for certification and supervision, Swimming ar 
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will be increasingly eradicated as the projected program of this m 


tional association progresses. i 
Cuartes M. RUBIN Thomas Jefferson High Scho F 


IT DOESN'T SEEM LIKE STEALING => 


Recently a captain of a library squad brought a pupil before the 
Student Court, charging him with the unauthorized removal ofa 
pamphlet from the school library’s files. It was not an easy step 
for the captain to take; he didn’t want to “make trouble” for a boy 
who had been desperate in his need of sources for a special repor 
But he also knew that at least half a dozen other boys had been 
assigned that special report too, and that they could not obtain the 
pamphlet from the library because one of their classmates had been 
selfish. He knew too that mutilation and theft of library materials 
were increasing and that he had to start some kind of campaign to 
make the student body aware of offenses against itself. ` 4 

When the case was called, the squad representative was consider 
ably distressed to find that the student audience present for the pro- 
ceedings was almost entirely on the side of the accused, who was 
regarded as a martyr. The captain was a young man of some elù 
quence, however, and convinced the judges that the defendant WS) 
guilty. But he wasn’t satisfied, because he felt that the students 4i 
the courtroom did not appreciate that he had been fighting for them 
rather than against that boy. They did not see that their mispla¢ O 
sympathy for the individual, their peculiar sense of fair play, made 
Society the greater sufferer. E 

For some reason, pupils do not consider that king off with i 
library materials is stealj ; a e the iy 

; ; ng. Taking an apple or candy bar from i 
lunchroom is stealing, but teari y “ne of 
surreptitiously removi Molen Photograph from a magazin 
. ng a book on football doesn’ m to belon 
in the same category. The ; oesn t see e 
property belongs to dite o the false notion that pU? 
are entitled to it jf they need eir fathers pay taxes—and that fe 

it or want it badly enough. That 


spa eee tle ee Eee a 
~ r: eve t 


we 
= 
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library is a service institu 
2 € institution whi _ f. 

of enjoying its resources EA provides for legitimate met o 
their conscience troubles the make them feel doubly guilty. ob 
return the “borrowed” ; Aa m at all, they salve it by planning Bes 
sometime ” Boy 

How can we educate pupils f metime, , foe 
76 or unselfish use of the library? A 
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IT DOESN'T SEEM LIKE STEALING 


without their whole-hearted cooperation all precautionary measures 
(segregation and examination of tempting books, duplication of de- 
sirable titles, generosity in circulation rules, printed appeals and 





_ ‘warnings, and unobtrusive supervision) will not be enough to save 


library materials from mutilation and theft, The children must 
realize that it is their property that is being abused, that they must 


=. take care of it and see that their classmates take care of it too. Such 


a lesson in good citizenship should not be limited to one unit in the 
civics syllabus alone. In every class that required supplementary 
or reference reading an opportunity presents itself for a brief dis- 
cussion of ethics in the use of public library resources. Lecture and 
admonition by the teacher are not nearly so effective as reminders 
by the pupils themselves, when a natural situation arises that calls 
for recourse to the library. 

If one asks pupils to suggest procedures in conducting an educa- 
tional campaign for the protection of library materials, the first 
answer is posters. But then they admit that the ubiquitous poster 
has more effect on the maker of it than on the general school popu- 
lation, especially if it has been designed for a contest. And it is just 
another job without individual significance if given as an art class 
Project. Designing a book mark that carries a plea for proper care 
of books is perhaps a more meaningful, agreeable, and useful assign- 
ment, 

To the suggestion that there be a home room period devoted to 
the subject, there comes the blithe response that those home room 
talks never impress anybody and are a waste of time. Groans greet 
the proposal that compositions and skits be turned out in English 
Classes. This lack of initial enthusiasm is not unusual, but should 
not keep us from attempting to enlist support outside of the library. 

The assembly and the school newspaper are other avenues of 
approach in the training of a student body in its social responsibil- 
ity in the school library. Here it is advisable to avoid being moral- 
istic and dry. Many pupils who close ear and eye to a speech and 
an editorial are receptive to a dramatic sketch and a cartoon. On 
the other hand, it is not wise to over-exaggerate in these media or 
to be too slapstick to hold attention. 

If teachers make a point of allowing ample time for pupils to 
Sather data for reports, and forewarn the librarian when: their 
Classes are tracking down illustrations and diagrams, valuable library 


holdings can be conserved. But the misuse of books by selfish, lazy, 
77 
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prankish children on their own will still present a serious Proble ? 
Apprehension is rare, and so we must make a general appeal to al 
the pupils to train themselves and their classmates to respect Public 


property in the school library. 
IRMA SCHWEIKART 


Sm 


Bronx High School of Sci 
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The Dynamics of Vocational Adjustment. 
& Bros. New York. $3.00. 
Says the author in his preface: A 3 
The conviction (that another book on guidance needed to be writ 
ten) was the result of a search for a book which dealt with the princi- 
ples of vocational guidance, not from the point of view of the coun 
selor, teacher, or administrator, but from the point of view of th | 
needs to be met and of the task to be performed. a 


Two chapters in particular seem to this reviewer to accomplish this put 
pose, by discussing the social, economic, and psychological factors affecting 
vocational adjustment. Chapter II is commended to counselors for its account 
(strengthened by telling tables of Statistics) of “Occupations and Americat 
Traditions,” which articulates and interprets many of the impressions and 
experiences of high school counselors. Witness the discussions of the dis 
crepancies between vocational ambitions and achievements of high school f 
oe of the lack of vocational realism found jn schools; of the nature of $ 
a cane ra graduation ; of shifting occupational patterns; oi ss 
a Eike, © Preservation of which counselors have so lars E 


By Donald E. Super. H; aa 
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is ae bees "Economic Factors in Vocational Adjustment, 
Ehia amen pa ing for its comprehensive, relatively brief, and W 
Change, Taste e St ‘alae = Demand, Business Cycles, Technologi® l 
Public Policy (Legisl he 3 w of God, Depletion of Natural Resourc® |, 
—all in relation E = ji Tariffs, War), Unionization, Socioeconomic Statt f 
wishes to express sati ran np adjustment of individuals. This review! 
Satisfaction with the concluding statement of the chapt® 


which needs to b . 
€ emphasized ; . 
always a 1n a society whose dem i irations do 2° 
ys find €xpression in vocational realities: ocratic aspiratio 


We have, i ; sy 
and equal ini te Stratified society rather than social mobilit! 
concerning the iien: nce oe POW bring into the picture the f3 
psychological traits k a: scholastic ability and of other desirable 
like to breed m r. ~ ecomes clear that, in spite of the tendency 
pational scale are un i persons who have ability to rise in the oc% 
lower levels may not r x 5o, and that many who should fal i 
result for Many is frustration and malaj reason. 
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The rest of the book is good, but not unexceptional for the counselor 
who has kept abreast of the output of guidance literature. 


Ersa G. BECKER 


Vocation for Boys. By Harry D. Kitson & Mary R. Lingenfelter. Harcourt, 
Brace. 1942, 326 pages. $2.50, 


The companion volume for Vocation for Girls, this book describes the 
opportunities for boys in a wide range of occupations. Fields of work are 
discussed rather than single occupations, Readers who wish to investigate 
more thoroughly any of the jobs mentioned are assisted by the excellent Read- 
ing Lists at the end of the book. These include some fiction and biography 
as well as the more complete occupational studies, i 

The authors endeavor to focus the attention of readers on manual work 
and, in the opening chapter, emphasize the greater opportunities in these 
trades as compared to white collar jobs. Another chapter gives an explicit 
description of learning through apprenticeship and tells where further in- 
formation nay be secured. 

Other valuable chapters not always found in books describing many 
occupations are those on Hobbies related to jobs, opportunities for the Handi- 
capped and Military Service. The closing chapter is brief but full of stimu- 
lating suggestions to young people concerning the choosing of a career, pre- 
paring for it and getting the first job. 

Counselors and teachers of occupations and orientation courses will find 
Vocations for Boys a valuable addition to occupational literature, It is 
suitable as a reference book for both boys and girls in the 9th grade or 


higher. 
Avice K. Hewitt 


The Defective in Speech. By Mildred Freburg Berry and Jon Eisenson. 
F. S. Crofts and Co. New York. 1942. 


In The Defective in Speech, Mildred F. Berry of Rockford College and 
Jon Eisenson of Brooklyn College have given us a book which fills a real 
need in the present setup of speech education. Written with a minimum of 
the sound and fury that characterizes many of our pretentious textbooks, and 
designed as a lucid picture of the total background of the speech defective, 
this book will give valuable and concrete aid to the beginning speech teacher, 
to the teacher who has been shifted from dramatics or public speaking 
Classes to speech clinics, to teachers of other subjects who find themselves 
confronted with speech clinics on the strength of an ancillary license in speech, 
and to the experienced speech teacher who wants to refresh himself on the 
background of specific problem cases, or who wishes to vitalize his jaded 
Collection of speech exercises. 

One of the outstanding values of this book is the large number of well- 
Classified exercises it contains—exercises which are geared to different age 
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levels, obviating the classic error of the textbook Lipa sass enough 
in theory but supplies Mother Goose exercises tor college students, nd 
Shakespearean stanzas for elementary school lispers. _ : 
An unusual contribution of Berry and Eisenson is a chapter ON Speech 
defects among the blind. The authors point out that, — is learned 
largely through imitation, the blind are handicapped in that they cannot seg 
the visible activity of face, arms, hands, and the speech mechanism, nop 
are they exposed to as wide an environment and therefore as rounded a speech 
experience as the normal child. While fully detailed exercises are omitted 
from this chapter, it provides an intelligent starting point for teachers wor 
i is particular problem. E 
= reer arian may be gained from this book through the Ise 
of the diagnostic tests in the appendix, and the use of the nicely detailed 
chapter on voice deficiencies. E 
The Defective in Speech should become a well-thumbed addition to any 
speech reference library. 


Janice W. KamMHOLTZ 



























Curriculum Problems in Health and Physical Education. By Vaughn S. 
Blanchard. A. S. Barnes. $1.50, 


This book presents a review of much material on curriculum problems 
in Health and Physical Education. There is worthwhile presentation of selec- 
ted facts co-ordinated with practical problems. 


The wide variability in program requirerrenis in health and physical” 
cation which exists among the States 4s clearly shown. Among the 
problems listed, the outstanding one is the matter 


tional program that is more clearly in harmony 
and needs of the individua 


edu 


of planning for an edua 
with the wants, interests; ; 
Aai- l in terms of the social changes occurring A i = 
society today. The author makes no mention of age levels. Th hout thes 
ge levels. roug | 
book Health Service, Health Instruction, and Healthful School Living 27 FEBRUARY 
emphasized in their r 


elation to the general field of education, The Health 1944 


Program as an adj o ge ¢ r a 
s junct to the individual uidance program is con 
treated in Chapters VI and VII. : oe 


T . = 
he need for improved methods of teacher education is indicated in ter™ 


of appraisals of programs today. Howey a 


ioni er, whil ions raised, 
significant answers are given , e questions are 
The final chapter ; 


been directed at the s a ppoimihg Th view of the criticisms that ha 
öf the Badings in d program of health and physical education in the “a 
that the chapte e medical reports at induction centers, it is regret! 
Chapter on Future Trends is so in | ; 
James L., QUIGLEY adequate. 
I o | N | = 
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Race Conflict Challenges the Schools* 


HERBERT M. CHAIMAS 
Fort Hamilton High School 


Race conflict is a Trojan horse which neither global war nor 
global peace can afford. It is the device by which Nazism prepared 
the world for its ravages, and which it hopes will yet help it win 
the peace even though it will lose the war. Though not all Germans 
supported antiSemitism, all the German people and even other nations 
found the yoke of Nazism on them. In America, discrimination and 
race riots threaten those who compose the mythical majority, as 
well as minorities. We are engaged in two wars—at home and 
abroad. To win the war now, as soon as possible, and to avert an 
American form of fascism later, an offensive against racism 1s as 
important as the production and fighting fronts. 

We, as educators, have a singular opportunity to carry on this 
offensive against race-hatred. To us the development of the atti- 
tudes and habits of our coming citizens is entrusted. We are 
charged with the obligation to achieve in our students social under- 
standing and social behavior. Only then can we assure cooperation 
and justice. As one with parents, we constitute the keystone of 
democratic structure and security. When we win this war, we will 
have one world; but whether that world will be slave or free de- , 
pends considerably on what we, as educators, do. 


The Biologists and Anthropologists State the Facts 


BLOOD DOESN’T TELL. No matter to which part of the world 
a person might go, he would find his blood relation there, regardless 
of skin color, head shape, nose shape or any other characteristic. 
There are the same four blood types in all races—O, A, B, and AB. 
Members of a family may very likely have different types of blood. 
Since blood from different races cannot be distinguished microscopi- 
cally, chemically, and immunologically, hospitals that are supported 
by New York City are required to make transfusions on the basis 
of type and not race. 

“BLOOD INHERITANCE” IS A MYTH. People receive injec- 
* his arte was rend by Prolene Ona Tey are angroned by hi Si 


The facts here stated on race 
correct. 5 
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tions of blood serum, and gland extracts from horses and cattle, a 
in diphtheria and diabetes, but neither they nor their children how 
horse and cattle characteristics. It may soon be possible to w. 
cattle plasma for human transfusions. Surely, the romantic m 

of “blood inheritance” should be abandoned. E 


MANKIND CANNOT BE CLASSIFIED INTO DISTING | 
RACES. No matter which criterion is used, great overlapping P| 
prevents sharp classification. Skin color as a distinguishing character. | 
istic is not as tenable as it appears since many whites, such as A shen a 
inhabitants of India and even people of European stock are darker | 
than some so-called Negroes. Further, it is only different propor- H 
tions of the same pigments, namely carotene or yellow and melanin | 
or brown, that make skin color and hair color different. The se x 
of hair texture as a criterion gives a different grouping of mz kind j 
than skin color. Variations in head shape, nose shape, stature, and | 
other characteristics are marked in all peoples. Even the so-called $ 
Jewish nose is most frequent in some East Mediterranean regions; | 
most likely obtained by Jews through intermixture there, and by j bs 
no means exclusive to them anymore than snub noses are exclusive f 
to the Irish. p É E: 
But despite the fact that all criteria vary more within a race than | y 
amongst races, mankind is frequently classified into three groups, ý 
stocks or races, viz:—Negro, Mongolian, and Caucasian. Deniken f 
using many criteria, classifies mankind into seventeen main races 
and twenty-nine sub-races, 


RACE PURITY IS IMPOSSIBLE AND UNDESIRABLE. Ony | 
ee isolation and inbreeding can achieve an approxima X 
ai my wr Wars, captures, and migrations of history hav 
most ore _intermixture that almost everyone is hybrid fof 

6: bak exa i; ie A person who is genetically pure would hav‘ 
like each the p both parents, who would have to look exactly 
a a =. ‘an if genetic purity were possible today: ' 
teristi en = undesirable since defective recessive chat 
teristics would manifest themselves, Clearly, the term pure as Y$ 

in erie has no moral or competence SoansteGon. | 

Sep ice = = not located on great migration paths of the past q 
remek soki ig ee has occurred there, Yet, measurements o; 
5 its there showed that only eleven percent conform 






















RACE CONFLICT. 


the customary conception of a Nordic—tall, blonde-haired, fair 
skinned, blue-eyed, and narrow-headed. r, 





INTERMARRIAGE IS NOT BIOLOGICALLY HARMFUL. 
Whether or not harm will result from a mating depends on whether 
or not the parents are of good stocks and not on the races from 
which they are derived. Miscegenation of healthy stocks appears to 
bring the advantages of “hybrid vigor”, provided the offspring are 
not subjected to social and economic disabilities. Physical advan- 
tages of intermixture that have been noted are increased height, 
longevity, and greater fecundity. Corresponding advantages have been 
noted with laboratory animals. History tells us that intermixture has 
occurred since remote times, apparently without harm. The statutes 
of 30 states against intermarriage cannot be supported by biology. 


NO RACIAL GROUP HAS REACHED A HIGHER EVOLU- 
TIONARY STATE THAN OTHERS. Apes are thin-lipped, 
dark, hairy, with prominent eyebrow ridges. While Caucasians are 
usually thin-lipped and hairy with prominent eyebrow ridges, Ne- 
groes are usually thick-lipped, less hairy and with less marked eye- 
brow ridges. Early stone age men appear to have been narrow- 
headed, so that the vaunted Nordic superiority of narrow-headedness 
may be a relatively. primitive condition, if that means anything. 
No racial group is best adapted physically to live everywhere in the 
world. For example, blondes would have greater difficulty surviving 
in equatorial Africa. Differences among races are probably due to 
an accumulation of selective adaptations over long periods of time 
in different environments. It is much more likely that branching 
of races from a common ancestor occurred long ago with much 
intermixture later rather than uni-linear evolution. 


SUPERIOR INTELLIGENCE AND ABILITY ARE NOT 
CONFINED EXCLUSIVELY TO WHITES. The question of 
how many races there are, or their modes of classification, is of 
little ultimate importance to our problem. The fundamental ques- 
tions are two:—First, whether or not there are differences in native 
ability of races which might indicate differences in their status and 
destiny ; second, whether being a member of one race automatically 
gives one superior ability and status, or being a member of another 


race condemns one to inferiority. 
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Differences in native intelligence or capacity among races hae 
not been demonstrated. Anatomists cannot distinguish among þ E 
of members of different races. Though average size differences 
of brains among races do exist, expected differences in ability an A 
not apparent. Some eminent Europeans had very small brains, wh, | 
some idiots have very large brains. For the same body weight : 
women’s average brain size is smaller than men’s. Yet, we do ua f 
regard women as of inferior intelligence. Kaffirs and Eskimos | A 
despite their simpler culture, have about the largest average modem E: 
brain size. The cranium of Neanderthal man was in many instances 4 
larger than ours. Should we rate ourselves lower in intelligence 
than him? SS 

Intelligence tests given to soldiers of World War I seemed to 
show a mental inferiority of Negroes, Indians, and Mexicans, Since 2 
Negroes in many Northern states excelled Southern whites in these 
tests, investigators now acknowledge that these differences in LQ. 
reflect differences in environment. This conclusion is reenforced 
by the finding that Negro children who emigrate from the South | t 
to the North show increase in I.Q. in proportion to the period in z 
the North. The argument that only the brightest and most entet f 
prising go North is disproved by the finding that Southern records f- 
of I.Q.’s of emigres and non-emigres are statistically close. 


LANGUAGE DOES NOT DENOTE RACE. The terms Arya, 
Semitic, and Latin denote linguistic families and nothing more. At) 
normal child can learn to speak any language perfectly. A Caw 
casian born in China and speaking Chinese isn’t a Mongolian. | 


nt IONS AND RACES ARE NOT THE SAME. Races & 
) Sr on inheritance, while nations possess a unity of learned cUl 
ra , economic and political life, in which members of many races 
re k aoe Particularly in western Europe, national pout 
-ei A the intermingling migration paths of histo $ 
ao ae northern Germans more than central ° 
French and Geren, “ame holds true for central and south? 
ie ermans. Obviously, there are no German; +f 
aie , English, Russian, Spanish or Jewish races. 


cg a rey a CONNECTION WITH RACE. The 
. ws, Negro Mohammedans, Negro Christians, Moe 


SE EO REPL. 2) i 




















RACE CONFLICT. 


golian Jews and others. Religions receive all people into their folds 
regardless of race. An interesting note is that Christians are a 
minority compared to Buddhists and Mohammedans. 





NO RACE OR NATIONAL GROUP IS CRIMINAL BY 
NATURE. In Chicago, the crime incidence for a long time has 
been greatest in the Loop area, despite the fact that different racial 
and national groups have succeeded each other rapidly in living in 
this most congested district with its lowest paid jobs. 

The investigations of the New York State Wickersham Com- 
mission of 1929 show that native born whites commit almost twice 
as many crimes as foreign born whites, thereby challenging the 
stereotype of “foreign criminal”. The change in the type and ex- 
tent of crime from immigrant to first and second generation indi- 
cates environmental influences. 

When allowances are made for the greater readiness with which 
Negroes are suspected, arrested, and convicted, it is very likely 
that Negro crime incidence is no greater than white of approximately 
the same social and economic levels. 


CULTURE DOES NOT DEPEND ON RACE. Because of fre- 
quent repetition, the belief is widespread that only people of a given 
racial or national composition can generate, appreciate, and utilize 
a superior culture. This belief is not supported by history. Japa- 
nese history records but one foreign war up to the opening of the 
Island Empire to the Western World in 1853, but since that date 
they have fought five foreign wars. In the middle ages, the Scan- 
dinavians were more destructive than constructive of civilization. 
They now stand staunchly for peace. In the Elizabethan period, the 
English were outstandingly musical, but hardly so now. With vir- 
tually no genetic change in the population mass of Europe, revolu- 
tionary cultural changes occurred in the fall of feudalism, the events 
of the Reformation and Renaissance, and not least of all, the dis- 
covery and colonization of America. It is interesting to note that 
the taciturn British, the middle-Westerner and the Kentucky hill 
billy are all Anglo-Saxon in origin. American descendants of Ne- 
groes from Africa have become Baptists or Methodists, lawyers or 
doctors, bricklayers or machinists. 

Since all these cultural changes occurred with little or no aggre- 
gate genetic changes, clearly culture does not depend on race. 
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A 
IS AMERICAN CULTURE AMERICAN? This reprint. of a 
section from T. T. Waterman’s All Peoples Have Contributed , 


Culture speaks for itself. a 
“The following is a tabulation showing the first historical appearane 
of certain inventions: | a 
Egyptians: Copper, bronze, wheat, the plow, donkeys, paper, ink, the 
; alphabet, glass, barley, millet, bricks, playing cards, checkers, chess, E 
Sumerians: Wheels, a scale of weights, steeples, the spread agle 
design. , | a 
Babylonians: Codified law, coined money, the arch. 
Hittites: Horses as draft animals, iron. > a 
Assyrians: Cotton, banks, postal system. ee 
Chaldeans: Astronomy, the Zodiac, the week, degrees of the circle 
names of the days in the week. ae 
Persians: Monotheism, Satan, chickens (the barnyard fowl), trousers, 
moustaches, ; j i 
Arabs: Camels, the use of milk, calculus, algebra, the Arabic numer- 
als, zero, coffee. ee 
Greeks: Euclidean geometry, the screw, the perfected column in ar- 
chitecture, “a 
Chinese: Tea, porcelain, gunpowder, silk, rice, parasols and um 
brellas, spectacles, pepper, the printing press, the mariner’s compass | 
asbestos, paper money, watertight compartments in ships, the fingerprint > 
system of identification, kites. e 
American Indians: Maize, tobacco, potato, sweet potato, hammocks, % § 
quınıne, casava, toboggans, snowshoes, the tipi (original of the Sibley 7 
tent), the “cocaine” plarit, zero (independently discovered before its | 
ns ai the Arabs), cocaine, the Scuppernong grape, vanilla, choco: i; 
» cohineal, guinea pigs, peanuts, Bi 
This tabultaion indicates that “civilization,” as we know it, came 1 | 
us from various sources. The American Indians and the Chinese, twoi 
a that we rarely think of as civilized at all, have apparently ma EA 
A ate ee to human culture. The American Indian has, in CA | 
, numerous original contributions than the classical Gree - 



















made.” 


YOU CAN CHANGE HUMAN NATURE. Eskimos do 0% | 
an t _ have teat difficulty in understanding the WO © 
Es ieee . ey even wished to send missionaries to us to cease this Ti 
tey ness ar war. They show much astonishment on learni#® | 

: in our great cities people become sick and die through 2 4 7 
when there is so much available, since in their society he who H” f. 
not, may eat with him who has. j oa 
And here is yet another view. Are men masculine and woma ! } 


femini i i 
a by nature? Well, at one time in Roman history 1t "" 


Wega CRT ie S ede. Oe ft 
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the men who were coquettish, used cosmetics, gossipped and took 
care of the babies. In certain tribes, girls ignore dolls while boys 
play with them instead, since the mother, busy with household 
duties, leaves child-care to the father. 

The lending of wives to visitors by the Eskimos, the complete 
acceptance of a child born from his wife by another man, the wide 
contrast of sexual mores and taboos, all suggest that jealousy is 
culturally acquired. 

Since genetically related tribes may differ in that one is warring 


while the other is peaceful and cooperative, in that one is very | 


jealous of property while the other shares everything communally, 
the conclusion is possible that even what we call basic drives are 
frequently culturally determined. The accident of being born into 
one society results in one type of person(ality), and in another, 
still a different type of person(ality). | 
In our own society, we have measured the weight and distance 
of stars, we have built bigger bridges, made better refrigerators 
and even created paints from milk that many children need, 


. yet weare deficient in our ethics, the earmark of a superior society, 


to the point of frequently abandoning and wilfully destroying our 
fellowmen. Need it even be asked whether we can change human 
nature, whether we can eliminate war and need? 


The Facts of Biology and Anthropology Cannot Support 
Discrimination 


THERE ARE NO BETTER OR WORSE RACES, ONLY 
BETTER OR WORSE INDIVIDUALS. Given similar condi- 
tions, all races show gradations of ability and disability. A person 
Should be judged on his own merit and not as a member of a par- 
ticular race. Biologic bases for differences for racial accomplish- 
ments and intelligence have not been demonstrated. Seeming differ- 
€nces are more accountable on the basis of historical, economic, and 

social difference over a period of time. 
en once we realize that the human package, regardless of race, 
contains similarities that are countless compared to the differences 
that are few, that despite differences in facial and bodily propor- 
tions, despite differences in color and other details, there is no 
ifference in ability and intelligence of races, but only of individuals, 
we have grasped the crux of the matter biologically and anthro- 
1] 
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pologically. Vice-President Wallace has put the matter thus: “S; reh 
a white forelock on a cow does not guarantee more and better mili 


Why Racism? 


RACE CONFLICT DERIVES FROM INSECURITY, REAL 
OR IMAGINED. The insecurity of certain primitives in their pr 2 
tection of “insiders” and killing on sight “outsiders” expresses itself | 
in modern times in different intolerances and brutalities, E 

In colonial America, the Portuguese intermarried with Amerian 
natives, so that racist conflict is very low in Brazil. On the othe 
hand, the English pushed back and destroyed American native 
and so set the precedent of caste distinction and racism here. Span 
ish “conquistadores” regarded Mexican Indians as sub-humans to 
excuse their brutal exploitations. Kidnapping of Africans for slaves 
was rationalized by the argument that they were being saved from 
the damnation of the heathen. But when slaves became Christians | 
other rationalizations were substituted. : 

In Europe, in the nineteenth century, the aristocrat, de Gobineat, a 
troubled by the peoples’ revolutionary upsurge for reasonable living ; 
means, expounded the theory that the common man belonged to an 
inferior race. Twentieth century expansion and nationalism brought 
on conflicts which conveniently utilized de Gobineau’s arguments 8 
bases for national hates. By establishing in its people fear of an 
unfamiliar minority (the Jewish people), or an unfamiliar ideoita i 
(communism), an oppressive government could deflect from its si ; 
the angry blame of its people (Czarist Russia and Nazi Germany? ; 
while, at the same time, confusing understanding and paraly2” j z 
united action against its oppression of its own people (Nazi sal 
many), and finally benefiting financially as well (Nazi expropriatioi 
of Jewish and other interests). a 

amini) the issue of racism is deviously maintained by ve i 
and sectional interests to Prevent our many races and peoples 4 pi : 


è 
w 


realizing that they have the common interest of trying to imP ead pi 
their circumstances and acting together on that awareness, inst x 
of a each other—the old device of “Confuse, Divide * | 
Conquer. JE, 


tte TE p o z © 
T minorities’ problems” is an incomplete statement, Se l 
-i = es e R viewing of the situation difficult, After 4 "i 
Jo ity in erica 18 not homogeneous, but consists of many its 
norities, Insinuating reaction needs to prepare Americans 
Gi 
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` removing the spots. 
unhealthy economic and social situation indicates the treatment. 


: mocracy work.” 


| “From Race and Cultural Relations, by Ruth Benedict. 


RACE CONFLICT 


pattern of native fascism. Towards this end it utilizes the very 
insecurities of our peoples by promoting racial, class, and religious 
conflicts. While anti-Semitism is lessening in Europe, with other 
forms of conflict it is made to swell and envelop America. Racist 
cliches and labels must be examined for the horrible purpose their 
authors try to hide rather than for what they say.. No amount of 
hate and discrimination can solve the problems of racism and its 
master, fascism. Only the implementation of plans derived from 


the facts can do that. 





How Can Racism be Reduced or Averted? 


A doctor’ doesn’t try to cure a scarlet fever patient by merely 
The fact that racism is the symptom of an. 


First, the fever must be reduced by a conscious promotion by 


word and deed of an educational program on “race, culture, racism 


and a positive program of cooperation” by schools, churches, com- 
munity groups, movies, radios, newspapers and periodicals. Racial 
tolerance is not enough since that is so condescending and so static 


< as to be ineffectual against dynamic reaction. Mere tolerance is 
_ the negation of that “active togetherness” that is so needed now. 


Though interfaith propaganda has done much good, it must be very 


i much supplemented. Moral justice is unstable so long as economic 
_ Justice is insecure. 


Second, no amount of education for good will can help when 


the bread and homes of men are uncertain. We must “make de 


Particularly now, American democracy can no 
longer afford to be limited, racial, and divisible. Specifically, a 
Program must be put into, operation “using the nation’s full man- 
Power for the common benefit, raising housing standards and con- 
ditions of labor above the needlessly low standards which prevail 
mn many sections of the country today, enforcing the practice of 
Social responsibility on industry, raising health standards, providing 
“qual educational conditions for all, extending civil liberties, and 


other measures of this nature.”* 
Social engineering now for the postwar period cannot be over- 


d stressed, to be sure that armies of unemployed do not develop after 


Ea en 
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the war, providing fertile ground for racism and fascism here ; 

in Germany in the twenties and thirties. E 























OUR JOB. Exactly what can we, as educators, do to d ; 
attitudes that are based on facts, behavior patterns that repel tie y 
hate-stirring of the racists? A number of schools have alre rE 
shown the way. In one high school, fifth term English is ‘devoted. $: 
entirely to discussions of racism, and how to achieve minority f 
operation. So prolific and enthusiastic did projects become, that H 
a few students went to Hillburn on their own initiative, interviewed 
the school authorities there and wrote a report which will be pub $ 
lished soon. In other schools, an India Club, an East and West 4 
Club, and a Youth Builder Club are functioning vigorously. Surely, | 
other clubs are also working hard on this problem. Another Eng 
lish Department has been trying to develop approaches to the prob 
lem at department meetings and other discussions. In some schools 5 
biology teachers have been teaching the facts of race and racist | 
for many terms. Teaching units for the various grades have beet ee 
tried in a junior high school. But when we recall that attitudes Pe 
are caught and not taught, it becomes imperative that teachers thet |” 
selves have the infectious feeling that those not of one’s own URI E 
are still human beings with equal rights. Eo : 
A very valuable plan in every school is that a local workshop b i 
formed devoted to ways and means of “understanding minorite 
and programs of cooperation in that school and in that communi | 
Very likely outcomes will be a heightened sense of purpose ae 
morale of the students, splendid assemblies and faculty meet” 
and better contact between school and community. In conjunt 
with this, the New York Association of Biology Teachers is oie 
organizing a speakers and teachers bureau with a view tow 
providing speakers and giving alertness courses beginning this SP 
= i Board of Education auspices. : gecti 
auiyıng as all this is, it is not complete enough to be as € 
as needed. Springfield, Massachusetts, and Chicago have intro 
a of anti-racism and cooperation into the curricula io 
grades with Some success so far. Our own Board of Edua 
must organize and give courage and enterprise to the latent int pi 
and ability that surely exists in our schools and communities. y 
William H. Bristow, in charge of curriculum revision for the 7 jg 


of Educati ia 
: ion, enunciated ten excellent guiding points of P° a 
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RACE CONFLIC | ee eS a te, a as 
the October 1943 High Points. It is hoped that the Board is using the 
utmost speed in putting these ten points into practice. 


A PROGRAM. The New York Association of Biology Teachers 
has already presented a tentative program to the Board of Educa- 
tion. Its main points, put briefly, are: , 

1. That the Board of Education issue a statement making clear 
to every administrator, supervisor, teacher and clerk his respon- 
sibility to do all in his power to further the promotion of racial 
and religious cooperation; and conversely, not to engage in any 
manifestation of racial or religious antagonism. Further, that the 
sense of this circular be embodied in a By-Law, if it does not already 
exist. 

2. That both curriculum and text books of grades 1-12 be re- 
vised with a view to promoting understanding and cooperation of 
minorities. 

3. Materials be compiled for an intercultural library in every 
school. 

4. Pertinent films and other teaching devices on cooperation of 
peoples be compiled, publicized and made available to teachers and 
community groups. 

5. In service alertness courses be established throughout the city 
on “Understanding minorities, and a program of cooperation.” All 
Opinion-shaping subject-teacher associations be involved in giving 
these courses. | 

6. Corresponding courses for parents be made available, and 
Speakers be prepared for Parents Associations meetings, for com- 
munity groups, churches, etc. 

7. School district meetings, addressed by authorities on race and 
racism, be held. A faculty meeting be held soon in each school, and 
Others in the near future, devoted to the topic. Source material be 
Supplied by the Board of Education. Every child be given oppor- 
tunity to attend at least one assembly a term on “Understanding and 
Cooperation of peoples.” This may necessitate a number of per- 
formances, Source material be supplied by the Board of Education. 

It is certainly hoped that the Board will soon adopt and put into 
Practice a program to deal with this threat to democracy and human 
freedom. Every school, every teacher and every community must 
aid in these twin offensives—against racism and for cooperation in 


behalf of security for all. Teachers, because they are among the 
15 
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HIGH POINTS [February y, i 
most literate and articulate, have the responsibility of seeking 4 
opportunities to speak in their communities to help clear away the 


many misconceptions and to promote social action. Any action that | 


weakens reaction also lessens race-conflict and makes democray 
more secure. Particularly in the present urgency we belong i 


each other, so that he, who with full knowledge, does not actively | 


take sides for the freedom and dignity of all men is neither secure 


nor completely a man. Succinctly, the four freedoms everywhere, 
America cannot wait. Now! . wo 
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MR. HUTCHINS AND EDUCATION 


on all levels factual and vocational courses, do not educate; that 
our professional treatises with their specious, bony structure of 
statistics and professional double-talk are mere pulp.. In short 
books and short words he has warned us with cogency and sincerity 
that we are building over an abyss, and for his pains he has been 
called a reactionary and a fascist. 

In his newest book, he restates the argument that he presented in 
1936 in The Higher Learning in America, using the catastrophe of 
the war as illustration. The war has orchestrated in its full sig- 
nificance the theme that Mr. Hutchins has been sounding for a long 
time. Were one to turn to the earlier book, one would find there 
an implicit prophecy of our current anguish. 

L 
The ferocity of the reaction to Mr. Hutchins’ writing and his 


work at the University of Chicago is, on the face of it, a strange 
phenomenon. An educator maintains that education should be an 


intellectual experience, and a roar of rage goes up among fellow 
educators over the country. How to explain? To Mr. Hutchins 
it is simple. No longer believing that there is truth, we have de- 
voted ourselves to means and have abandoned ends. We have been 
contemptuous of metaphysics, though an unconscious metaphysics 
is subsumed in all our educational practice. We are reluctant to 
concede that to philosophize, to examine our primary assumptions, 
is an inescapable human need. 

Mr. Hutchins’ book is a chapter in that body of literature of our 
time whose concern is with the loss of intellectual foundations. He 
asks that education turn from its instrumental preoccupations to a 
consideration of the fundamental human problems. Regardless of 
the vocational aspiration and the vagaries of personal taste of the - 
Pupil, it is imperative—and it sounds almost comic in the modern 
pedagogic atmosphere—“to discuss with him the nature of justice 
`.. the theory of the state... the problem of truth .. . the existence 
of God.” Such matters as these should be the province of our 
Schools. It is the function of education to provide for the student 
What is not generally available elsewhere. The school is particularly 
fitted to handle the development of thinking as a deliberate experi- 
ence, to construct with the student a frame for interpreting experi- 
~= í 
* Education for Freedom. By Robert Maynard Hutchins, Louisiana State 


University Press, 1943, $1.50. 
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HIGH POINTS [February bs a 4 
ence. In taking over functions that are not peculiarly its own, the a 
modern school is allowing intellectual training to collapse by ees © 
drawing its support. Mr. Hutchins is not indifferent to the ney | 
for vocational training; but he points out that vocational competente. val 
can be acquired more efficiently and in far less time on the P A] i 
itself, and in fact there is downright inefficiency in academic vou . 
tional training that daily grows obsolete. The prime business es S 
education is not to prepare students to earn a living but to knoy | 
what they live for. “With a superfluity of goods we are sinking fe 
into [spiritual] poverty ... with a declining birth rate we han i. 
yet to discover what to do with our lives.’ “An educational system t 
which does not make these questions [of what is good and what is 
bad] the center of its attention is not an educational system at al 
It is a large-scale housing venture. It may be effective in keeping 
young people out of worse places until they can go to work .. It 
me help the rising generation solve the great problems of ou 
ime. es 
As these quotations indicate, Mr. Hutchins is not merely an edt } 
cational reformer. His book is not only a critique of Americal f 
education but also an assessment of the values that operate in out | 
society. With anxiety he sees education yielding to the pressures 
ie rps that are crumbling our world from the depths o | 
dbe Sane > pe anem political order. He is, in effect, i | 
chaos about it = T carp cease being a passive symptom of Fe, . 
atl into. m at it take a therapeutic role by forcing 
Paths of reason. 
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MR. HUTCHINS AND EDUCATION. 


to ask squarely what is their conception of education for the respon- 
sibilities that freedom entails; what is their forecast of the future 
role of the average child that estranges them from the aspirations 
of a Hutchins to enhance that child’s mind. 

Mr. Hutchins’ argument, vibrant with a passion for social reform, 
derives its power from his democratic convictions. But he diverges 
sharply from the sentimentalism which expects to organize a strong 
human being and a strong social order around a nebulous benevo- 
lence. Good will, if it is to be knowing and creative, must be 
established on the hard rock of intellect and reason: “The task of 
education is to make rational animals more rational.” 

Mr. Hutchins has been charged with absolutism and moral ideal- 


-ism, as though such a position were criminal. Whether or not he 


is an absolutist is not revealed in this book. But his exhortation is 
not to be appraised in relation to his personal metaphysics. Educa- 
tion for Freedom is not a dogmatic work. The author offers no 
specific metaphysics. He points out only that we have become 
neglectful of fundamental premises and advises us to search for 
them again. What he has succeeded in demonstrating is that the 
unconscious metaphysics underlying education has led to relativism, 
to the substitution of opinion for truth, and to the use of force to 


maintain opinion—a direct line of development to political violence. _ 


II. 


What he is pleading for, in view of the social and educational 
disorder about us, is that the schools resume their ancient and noble 
function, the quest for wisdom, an almost archaic word; that we 
re-examine the metaphysical weapons with which we are destroying 
ourselves. He does not guarantee that we will emerge from our 
inquiry re-animated. But considering that our world has been 
falling apart, that order seems possible only through the arbitrary 
force of a mighty state, we as educators had better give ear. 

We are entering a new age in which crucial demands will be 
made upon human beings, an age which may see the spirit take a 
new direction. At this point in time, the spirit is still free enough 
and strong enough to take. But there is no assurance that such 
freedom and strength constitute a permanent condition, The ten- 
dencies of spiritual disorganization and political centralization which 
have taken a malevolent form in Europe may be no less active in 


the years ahead, and it is not unlikely that these spiritual and politi- 
19 
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HIGH POINTS [February, 194p oF 
cal counter-movements will be millstones to grind the spirit to bonad 
less heaps. The’ spirit must react to this situation, but whether , | 
does so by yielding to pressure or by challenging depends upon what 
it is and what it can become. For what it can become Mr, Hutchins 
holds out the highest hope. But only if man reaffirms his intention 
of being rational man rather than merely skillful man, homo sapien; eral other worthy ideals, such as “righteousness, order and knowl- 
rather than homo faber. e o edge”—it soon becomes plain that his heart lies with authority, after 

We are living in what Ortega has called a “mass society.” Such | all—an authority in no way different in essence from that of Hitler. 
a society has potentialities of meanness and grandeur.: If grandeur | : ’ 


be our goal, if talk of “individual dignity” be more than an obso- _ l 
lescent reflex, we must strive as teachers to heighten that rationality oF It should not disturb Mr. `Hutchins to have Hitler introduced 
: ee into a discussion on education for freedom—in 1943. Mr. Hutchins 


which ennobles human life. : ; 
Our national moral and intellectual behavior since our entrance _ does find occasion, perhaps a half dozen times in the course of one 
ie hundred pages, to mention his name; and even, once, to say that 


into the war illustrates the absence of a philosophical base in the _ s 
He ha Be “infinitely worse than the Katser’, and the “danger to the kind 


pre-war years. In a time of crisis we were caught short of prin- — : Cee Per 
ciples. With the war almost upon us we were indifferent to fascism, of pies: we think (sic!) we believe in, infinitely greater than 
an LT eee 


and with fires burning over Europe and Asia we were not ashamed | ini m i n — P 
to turn our backs until flame throwers reached our shores. Since | ut the comparison has an end as well as a beginning. For, ac- 


Pearl Harbor, we have been franticall lize ideasi Hq cording to Mr. Hutchins, “. .. we have less real, defensible con- 
y struggling to realiz 2 i viction about democracy now than we had then.” 


and formulate principles. An : i be 

i inflated to si = in, the Pe ge age ES, af That such convictions are basic to our ability to sustain democracy 
h COETS jipen weniaall romh. a cor lean a epia hich MN against its enemies, both within and without, no one would deny; 
Hutchins represents. we shall 4 sn ca and there can only be complete agreement with Mr. Hutchins when 
, o so at extreme peril. a he observes, “If you are going to war, you must know what you are 
= wiling to fight for; .. . If you are going to defend principles, you 

i + must know what your principles are and why you defend them.” 
Mr. Hutchins and Education* ` But, although Mr. Hutchins never specifies just whom he means 
HAROLD COLLINS | a i When he says “we” have no “real, defensible convictions” about 
Fort Hamilton High School : E democracy, it is abundantly clear what his own convictions are. 
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declare for liberty; but in using the same word, we do not mean the 
same thing... . Plainly, the sheep and the wolf are not agreed upon 
the definition of liberty,” 

Neither do the main body of our American thought and Mr. 
Hutchins agree. Much as he talks of “freedom”—along with sev- 
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They were, when he voiced them in 1941, and they must be today, 

since he chooses now to reprint these adresses, convictions chiefly 

of cynicism, contempt, and despair—convictions, in short, of defeat. 

“We may be fainthearted,’ says Mr. Hutchins, “even in the de- 

fense of our native land, if we believe that the enemy is just as right 

oS we are, or that we are just as wrong as he.” Yet, it is hardly a 

dozen pages later that we find him saying, “There ts little to choose 

f etween the doctrine I learned in an American law school, and that 

q which Hitler proclaims”; and, “In a contest between Hitler, and 

$ People who are wondering why they shouldn't be Hitlers, the fin- 
Shed product is bound to win.” 


A fatal weakness runs thro 
° ugh ] T, E bout 
Education for Freedom.* It gh Mr. Hutchins’s thinking a 


: explains why this book, which has 

many fine things t ok, 3 
RL eer iy o say about democracy, ends by cutting the grou” 
at all, hivcean ety uichins does not believe in freedom 
: , eo ) oe 
in demoracy, either. f all those fine words, he does not beher 


It was Lincoln who said, on the eve of his assassination, “We af 
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HIGH POINTS [February, 1944) 
“People who are wondering why they shouldn't be Hitlers, ’ 
For a moment, one finds oneself catching one s breath at the sheer 
audacity of it. Whom do you mean, Mr. Hutchins? Do you mean , 
those gaunt human beings, half-dead with starvation and torture 
who are just now emerging from the Italian prisons, or who will X 
yet emerge, if we get to them in time, from the prisons of Germany, E 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, France? E 
Or is it only Americans, perhaps; like young Irving Strobing, i] 
who tapped off that last message from Corregidor: “. . . too much | 
for the guys to take. They have got us all around and from the | 
skies.... I can’t say much, Can't think at all. I can hardly think, — 
. . . Everyone is bawling like a baby. They're piling the wounded 
in our tunnel... . Stand by... Stand by...’ Are these the men 
who were “wondering why they shouldn’t be Hitlers’? a 
Mr Hutchins, it seems, was really obsessed back in 1941 with — 
the fear that “the moral and intellectual stamina of the defenders — 
will not be equal to the attack. . . ” One wonder what he thinks [ 
after Tarawa; or what he would think, if he were to read this letter | 
from an American soldier to his mother: = o 
“The best gift for any mother would be her sons, I am sure. But not her sons Ha 
under ANY circumstances, ... z 
“I would rather not live at all than some day see you or Huldy treated like 
the Jews in Berlin, or the Poles in Warsaw, or the Chinese in Nanking. .» » » 
“Though a lot of soldiers gripe about being in uniform, and losing that free 
dom of action we had before, whenever we think of our world run by Fascists. 


we know we belong where we are, and want more than anything else 10 i 
prove we deserve being here. 8 j 


“For it's a privilege to be a soldier or a sailor today, in any free amr f 
fighting fascism wherever it may strike in the world....” ; 

or this, from an older to a younger brother, the last of three sor 
to enter the service: : . 


"I will not be sorry to see hind: 
nor a tragic thing, you leave and join us. It is not a sad. 


ae may say: Are not three sons too much? Are not two sons enoug™ ` 
en is enough? Enough is when we have won.” i 


N — = defenders as these, we need haye no fears of the 
- at plague Mr. Hutchins. In their hands, if we do not betray 
em, our future is more than se iiet } 


II. 


It is not likely that either of these young men has had the bene 


fits of that i ° . ‘ 
22 very special education without which, according to Mr 
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MR. HUTCHINS AND EDUCATION 


Hutchins, one “could not think intelligently about” a social problem. 
Nevertheless, they seem to have thought intelligently enough about 
the greatest problem today, the defeat of fascism everywhere in the 
world. 

In fact, alongside their clear conviction and their determination, 
I should say Mr. Hutchins stands up poorly indeed with his fears 
and contempts. Of the latter, he gives us more than ample expres- 
sion, for such a small book: “To date, democracy looks less efficient 
than dictatorship,” for instance... 

It is chiefly America that stirs Mr. Hutchins’s ire: “We know that 
the United States 1s not a country devoted to the achievement of the 
common good through reason. We know that we are a people de- 
voted to the acquisition of material goods by any means not too out- 
rageus.” But not only America: “We do not seem to get very far 
by talking about democracy. We know that Germany is not one. 
She says so. We know that Russia is not one, though Stalin says 
she is one. We are not sure about some elements in the government 
of England and France. We are not altogether sure about this coun- 
try” 

And because Mr. Hutchins is “not sure” about this country, or any 
other country anywhere in the world; because he cannot find what 
he calls democracy, no matter how he roams over the globe, he is 
moved to a deep despair. If he says it once, he says it a dozen times: 
“The world is probably closer to disintegration now than at any time 
since the fall of the Roman Empire”; or “the civilization which we 
thought so well established seems on the verge of dissolution.” It 
should be understood, of course, that what makes Mr. Hutchins so 
gloomy is, more concretely, the possibility that “all we have known 
as Western civilization may vanish”; or, even worse, that “Europe 
as we have known it seems fated to disappear.” Apparently, the 
“world” for which Mr. Hutchins feels such a deep concern, these 
days of global war, does not include the peoples or cultures of Asia, 
Africa—or America? And apparently, nothing so concrete as a 
Nazi dive-bomber, but merely their own deviation from Mr. Hutch- 
Ins’s norm of goodness is about to do them in. 


III. 


Our Suspicion grows, as soon as we begin to examine the kind of 
education Mr, Hutchins regards as the key to the salvation of free- 


dom today. There are a good many things that Mr. Hutchins will 
23 
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not have in that education; and much space is given to demolish, | 

various “fallacies” or “cults? that rouse his irony—among the 2 

“skepticism,” “scientism” and “anti-intellectualism.” 
3 


sa E 
w | | 
ees | 


Perhaps the object of greatest scorn is “the cult of immediac va oy o 


what may be called presentism.” This is described as the view that 
“the way to comprehend the world is to grapple with the reality tha | 
gau fad about you.” Considering the products of Mr. Hutchings Mg 
own grappling, once he so much as touches any reality, his Suspicion 
seems not unfounded. In 1943, the one reference he can maket 
the Soviet Union ignores entirely its gigantic contribution to the de 
struction of Nazism, and quotes with approval the statement of an 
Italian economist, unnamed, who looks upon the Soviet system as | 
one “in which all private and public efforts have only one end; the 
economic rationalization of the whole of life, to the point of abolish 
ing private property and the family, and of attempting the de puc- 
tion of all religious ideals....” Such Hearstian fantasies, worthy 
of the lowest of yellow journalism, are almost surpassed by Mr 
Hutchins’s view of progressive education. As he sees it, this con 
sists of “freedom to do nothing more than pursue the interests thi | 
the accident of birth or station has supplied.” He even repeats with 
approval the description by Nicholas Murray Butler which asserts 
that in progressive education, “Any infant is encouraged to roam 
about an enclosed field, nibbling here and there at whatever root o 
flower or weed may for the moment attract his attention or tempt hss : 
appetite,” 14 
a Mr. Hutchins is no guide for the world we live in, G £ 
ii : he looks, for all his high talk of “clear and intrepid thini $ 
prejudiced eyes. But he does not do much better with © 


past, to which he feels such a deep devotion. “To be f ree,” in 
faves + 


ar see: “a man must understand the tradition in which he 
e+ are s fundamental task of educators is to “recapture! 
e reformulate the truth . “er aj . 
pose to their predecessors.” s miach gaue signijican 
Kisa. a all the truths. For, “we must confess that the peat 4 
a ‘lick ec to illuminate the pathway of our people give a light t s ; i 
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Jefferson, Lincoln, Whitman, Emerson or Thoreau. And the “flick- 


ering and dim” light that the following shed is not strong enough to 


give them, for example, a place alongside Quintilian; in the educa- 


tion of Americans, circa 1940: 


1. “The liberties of our country are worth defending at all hazards. It 
will bring an everlasting mark of infamy on the present generation, if 
we should suffer them to be wrested from us by violence without a 
struggle, or to be cheated out of them by the artifices of false and 
designing man.” —Samuel Adams. 


2. “How came they here? What burst of Christian hate 

What persecution, merciless and blind, 

Drove o’er the sea—that desert desolate— 

These Ishmaels and Hagars of mankind? 
They lived in narrow streets and lanes obscure, 
Ghetto and Judenstrass, in mirk and mire; 
Taught in the school of patience to endure 

The life of anguish and the death of fire. 

Pride and humiliation hand in hand 

Walked with them through the world, where’er they went; 
Trampled and beaten were they as the sand 
And yet unbeaten as the continent.”—Longfellow. 

3. “My feelings were not the result of any marked cruelty in the treat- 
ment I received; they sprung from the consideration of being a slave 
at all. It was slavery, not its incidents that I hated—Douglass. 

4. “Cost what it may, every slave on American soil must be liberated 
from his chains. Nothing is to be put in competition, on the score of 
value, with the price of his liberty; for whatever conflicts with the 
rights of man must be evil. . . ."—Garrison. 

5. “I am yet too young to understand that God is any respecter of persons. 
I believe that to have interfered ... in behalf of His despised poor, 
was not wrong, but right. Now if it is deemed-necessary that I should 
forfeit my life for the furtherance of the ends of justice . . . I submit! 
Let it be done!”—John Brown. 


No. Mr. Hutchins’s student, if he reads these at all, will have to 
do so himself. 

“The pupils that we have today,’ says Mr. Hutchins, “will leave 
our hands between 1942 and 1955. I doubt if we prepare them for 
the long years ahead by telling them anecdotes of 1941.” But 
neither is Mr, Hutchins, it seems, willing to tell them “anecdotes” 
of 1776 or 1862, times when the nation which they defend today 
was born, and struggled to stay alive. How far back one must go 
for the proper “anecdotes” one can only guess; it is not one of the 
Points on which there is explicit statement. 

25 
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IV. | d 

How estimate such a position, in the last days of 1943? Mae 
Hutchins makes a great fuss about earlier accusations of “Fascisp | 
The issue, however, is not one of titles. One may squirm at M 
Hutchins’s pretending to lay out a program of education for fre 
dom, and not recall late Huey Long’s observation: “Fascism in ; 
America will arrive on an anti-fascist platform.” One may forget 2 


A 
E Sf 


- how great a distance there is between Mr. Hutchins’s “The mind — : 


cannot be free if it is enslaved to what is bad. It is free if itis | 
enslaved to what is good,” and Jefferson’s “I have sworn upon the 
altar of God eternal hostility against every form of tyranny over the i 
mind of man.” One may overlook how much closer Mr. Hutchinss — 
despair is to “Fully aware of the decline of cultures and civilizations 5 
before us,” which comes from the British Fascist Week, than itis 

to the glowing sentences of George Dimitrov, as he faced down | | 
pos | 
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Goebels and Goering and Hitler himself, at his trial ten years ago: 
“The wheel of history is moving, it is moving onward. ... And 
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that wheel cannot be arrested in its progress by measures of de- 
struction, nor by hard labor sentences, nor by executions. s.. < EE A 
Yes, as the wheel moves on these days, from Teheran, and on 
it is not important to settle on the proper title for Mr. Hutchins. 
But in such matters also, we have traditions. It was Thoreau who 
_ Said: “It is not a man’s duty to devote himself to the eradication of 
any, even the most enormous wrong; but it is his duty at least t0 
wash his hands of it—and if he gives it no thought longer, not t0 
gwe tt practically his support.” In our own day, it has been sai 
somewhat more directly. In Lillian Hellman’s script for Nort 
oii, the Soviet village doctor is told by the Nazi who has jus 
Sup ryasgd the bleeding to death of children to furnish blood for the 
Nazi wounded : “I am sorry for many matters, Dr. Kurm. Mo 
le da nee ‘ he world we used to know.” Before he shoots him: 
Dr. Kurin replies: “I have heard about men like you. The civilize 
men who are sorry, Men who do the work of Fascists and pré Ve 


to themselves that they are better than those for whom they w? ban 
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Design for Evaluation for High Schools 


J. W. WRIGHTSTONE, Asst. Director 
Bureau of References, Research and Statistics 


In the ggod old days, the design of evaluation and testing in 


the high schools was relatively simple. In curriculum and instruc- 


tional practices, the emphasis was upon a mastery of tangible facts 
and information. The means and methods used mainly to test 
such mastery were the oral quiz, new-type objective tests and the 
time-honored essay examination. Such objectives as interests, atti- 
tudes, powers of thinking and such concomitants of learning as 
emotional and social adaptability were regarded as desirable but 
relatively intangible qualities that might be caught but were not 
directly taught, much less measured, by the teacher. 

In recent years, modern and progressive teachers in the high 


. schools have demanded that the “intangibles” should be given an 


equal place 'and emphasis with the mastery of facts, skills and in- 
formation. Furthermore, they have proceeded to define the “in- 
tangibles” in terms of changes in behavior of individuals. These 
changes in behavior are assumed to provide evidence of growth and 
development. These definitions in terms of pupil behavior have 
become the working definitions for new emphases and practices in 
the curriculum and for new emphases and techniques of measure- 
ment or evaluation. 

In the Eight-Year Study of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, various committees of teachers from thirty selected high schools 
cooperated with curriculum and evaluation experts in order to pro- 
vide definitions of such intangibles as interests, attitudes, powers 
of thinking, social sensitivity, and personal and social adaptability. 
Descriptions of this cooperative undertaking in re-defining the ob- 
jectives of the high school curriculum and in constructing tests 
and techniques of evaluation appear in published. volumes. The 
volume entitled Appraising and Recording Student Progress deals 
Specifically with evaluation techniques and procedures for compre- 
hensive appraisal of various high school curricula. 

_Some persons claim that a test of subject matter mastery is suffi- 
cient for evaluating pupil growth. A growing body of evidence, 


however, indicates clearly that a comprehensive evaluation of pupil 


— 
Smith, E, R., Tyler, R. W. and Evaluation Staff. Appraising and Recording 
Student Progress. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1943, 
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must be able not only to describe the pupil’s progress 


rowth, he i i 
g ; formation and academic skills, but algo in 


in the acquisition of in , a 
terms of interests, attitudes, work and. study skills, powers Of Critica, 
thinking, and adaptability in personal-social relationships, Ef 


eae 


New Needs Demand New Methods of Evaluation 


Modern philosophy and psychology of learning at the high cho 
Jevel demand that the teacher must be concerned not only with the. f 


a 
assimilation of subject matter but also the effect of the total learn. A 


ing situation upon the attitudes, interests, ways of thinking, ante : 
the emotional and social maturity of the student. This trend indi- & 
cates a shift from a narrow conception of subject-matter outcomes : 
to a broader conception of growth and development to individuals, F 
The psychology of such practices demands a fuller development of | 
individuals and recognizes the fact that multiple learnings occur in | 
every experience—whether in the school, in the home, or in the 7 


an 


community. The newer philosophy and psychology involve an em- Al 
phasis on the part of every teacher, not only upon the facts and 
skills inherent in the subject matter, but also upon the concomitant {f 
attitudes, interests and so-called “intangibles” of personal and soci 
growth. 
In order to appraise some of the objectives which have received 
increased emphasis in modern education, newer techniques have | | 
been devised to gather evidence of achievement and growth. Att 
tude scales have been devised to measure the status and the intens!Y | 
of opinions and beliefs on various issues and topics in the science 
social sciences, and the arts. The measurement and evaluation ° 
interests has required the development and use of appropriate i 
terest inventories, of pupil logs or diaries, and of check lists. 
measurement of various aspects and powers of critical thi 
has made necessary the improvement of the essay examination 
the development of new types of exercises in objective test i 
sd ve t indexes of achievement might be obtained for ability t° ; 
ganize facts, ability to interpret facts, and ability to apply princip 
or generalizations to new situations. In the appraisal of pers? e 
social adaptability, for instance, the newer techniques include it 
development of self-descriptive inventories, of improved ju fy 
rating scales, and the proper use of anecdotal records. Thus se 
concern for newer values in secondary education has led ‘°, 


n of newer techniques of measurement and evalua" 
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EVALUATION FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Voluntary Committees are Constructing New Evaluation 
Techniques 


During the past eight or ten years, various scales and tests to 
measure interests, attitudes, powers of thinking, and social and 
emotional maturity have appeared. Many of these newer develop- 
ments in evaluation have grown from and have been stimulated by 
such studies as the Ezght-Year Study, the Regents’ Inquiry, and 
the American Youth Commission. Most of the instruments which 
were devised for use in these studies are not applicable without 
adaptations to the curriculum of high schools in a large city. It is 
necessary, theerfore, for interested persons and committees to work 
upon the construction of evaluation techniques designed to meet 
the special needs of the New York City curriculum and courses 
of study. 

Several such committees are now working informally with the 
Division of Tests and Measurements. One committee composed 
of five chemistry teachers in various New York City high schools 
is working upon a battery of tests designed to measure various 
aspects of thinking in the subject of chemistry. They are working. 
upon subtests such as obtaining facts about chemistry from various 
sources, interpretation of facts and data in chemistry, and the ap- 
plication of principles of chemistry to new situations. Another 
committee of mathematics teachers is working with the Division 
of Tests and Measurements on the construction of tests for the 
objectives of mathematics. Thus far, the committee has devised 
a test for computational skills which is adapted to the New York 
Situation. A more challenging part of this committee’s work, how- 
ever, lies in the construction of some tests to measure abilities of 
Pupils in the objectives of understanding quantitative relationships, 
of critical thinking in mathematics, and of inteersts and attitudes 
related to mathematics. 


Amachy in Evaluation Practices and Standards of Achievement 


Except for the fact that most high schools in New York City use. 
the Regents’ examinations in various subjects, no coordinated or 
Planned program of evaluation exists in a city-wide sense. Most 
Individual high schools use few standardized tests of aptitude or 
achievement, Except on rare occasions, no city-wide tests are pre- 
Pared or administered. Frequently, however, tests constructed by 
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teachers or chairmen are used in individual high schools. The 
program in the high schools may generally be described as anarchy i 
or laissez faire in evaluation and testing practices. — E 
The program of individualistic testing and evaluation among high 
schools may be desirable, but some evidence would indicate a on 
trary opinion. Dr. Herbert A. Landry, in High Points for Octob T, 
1943, has brought together some data on subject failures in the 
academic high schools. Two excerpts from some data and rel: ed 
interpretations in his article may point to the need fora more co- 
ordinated plan of testing and evaluation among the several high 
schools. In fifth term English for nine schools whose fifth term 
pupils achieved approximately the same median scores on a reading — 
test, the range of failures was from approximately 3 to 1 per cent ~ 
These data suggest that ability was not the only factor in determin- 
ing failure rate in fifth term English, but it raises the question as to — 
what other factors did determine failure rates. In three high 
schools having approximately the same median IQ and the same 
quality of pupil personnel, the failure rates for all subjects ranged {f 
from approximately 4 to 15 per cent. “This evidence relates to the f 
same problem raised by the failure rate in fifth term English, and | 
points to the need for determining by what standards and policies 
pupils’ achievement in high schools should be evaluated. Certainly, 
one step in the solution of this problem would be the formulation 


of a more comprehensive and adequate evaluation and testing 
program. 
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Next Steps for New York City High Schools ; ; 


Ideally and practically, the evaluation program and procedur i 
should be carefully and thoughtfully coordinated with the objectiv® 
of the curriculum. If the curriculum of the New York City 58 
schools is to be revised, then it wold seem wise to provide su 


“a ; 0 
committees or proper representation on curriculum committees ° 


that recommended evaluati i might 
; ion techniques ures mig 
coordinated with the q and proced The - 


; revised curriculum of the high schools. 
steps that might well be followed may be a sid thus: 


l. Identification or for . 
ia mulation of a i nge of ™ 
objectives of the curriculum. comprehensiye rang 


e,@ . ° 
~ krer: and clarification of these major objectives in term? 
pupil behavior in the various subject or curriculum areas. 


e Š 5$ 
3. The selection of available standard tests which may more or 
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EVALUATION FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 


adequately serve some of the needs for objective and comparable measure- 


ment of growth in the objectives that have been defined and clarified., 


4, The construction by special committees—in consultation with test 
technicians—of valid, reliable and practical tests, and techniques of ap- 
praisal for these objectives for which no standard tests or techniques are 


available. 

5. Application of the various tests and techniques to appraise indi- 
vidual growth and development, as well as to appraise educational prac- 
tices. 


Summary—Criteria for a Design of Evaluation 


Cumulative records which bring together and summarize evalua- 
tion data are as essential as the data themselves. In order to 
interpret these data wisely, the fragments of evidence collected about 
the growth and development of each student should be correlated 
and integrated into a portrait of the individual by appropriate rec- 
ords and reports. The relationships among the various aspects of 
student growth should be explicitly shown in such a portrait. These 
data and their relationships must be used in order to guide each 
student toward his maximum growth and development as an in- 
telligent citizen in our present-day world. Only when these steps 
are carried through is it possible to use effectively the techniques 
for measuring newer values in education. 

In this article, no attempt has been made to suggest specific tests, 
techniques or measures for various objectives. This responsibility 
has been left for another time for another document. The main 
Purpose of this statement has been to propose certain principles, 
Policies and opinions, which might, at a proper time, be used as a 
basis for formulating specific evaluation programs in high schools. 
In Summary, certain criteria are enumerated to indicate the point 
of view of the author about the design of an evaluation program. 


l. The first criterion is that the major purposes of evaluation and 
testing should be to appraise the outcomes of educational experience and 
that the design of such evaluation should be comprehensive. It should 
not be limited to a few objectives or outcomes, but should include the 
major objectives of the modern high school curriculum. 

2. The second criterion is that the outcomes of learning experiences 
are the changes which take place in the behavior of students, This be- 
havior should be interpreted to mean not only observable skills but also 
interests, attitudes, ways of thinking, and the like. 

_ 3. The third criterion is that for some of the major objectives of 
instruction no adequate methods or instruments for collecting reliable 
31 
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Until valid and reliable objective techniques i i 
e appraised by as careful subjective means a 
E o 


ourth criterion is that reliable and valid instruments of 3 


à 


evidence are available. 
evolved, such outcomes should b 
as possible. 


4. The f : t i 
measurement are by their very nature restricted to an appraisal of lime E 


ted aspects of behavior. It is impossible to measure the whole result | 
of the educative experience by any one test or battery of tests. The hope | 
remains, however, that by measuring the major, important, and vital 4 
objectives of educative experiences some valid appraisals can be obtained E 
of the relative merits of diverse educational practices. -S 

5. The fifth criterion is that the test results should be summarized 
into a meaningful pattern of scores either statistical, graphic, or verbal 
and that these results should be organized and integrated into helpful 
patterns of interpretation. In this interpretation an effort should be ma de 5 
to see the relationships between and among the indexes and scores ob- ~ 
tained and to interpret the results in terms of probable contribu ing 
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causes. : ‘ea 
6. The sixth criterion is that a dynamic evaluation program is one 
that is continuous and interrelated with the curriculum. The curriculum: 3 
objectives determine the outcomes which should be evaluated. The tests, 
questionnaires and other instruments by means of which evidence is 
gathered provide evidence of development toward these objectives. The 
evidence gathered by the techniques of appraisal, in turn, affects the cur 
riculum, first, by indicating those areas of the curriculum which are not — 
achieved as effectively as may be desirable, and, second, by throwing light 
on the meaning and clarification of objectives and outcomes. 
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The Junior High School Teacher. and 
the Curriculum* a 


During the summer of 1943, junior high school teacher work 


shops were conducted, each extending over a five-day perio? 
twenty-five hours. Organized at the request of the Junior He 
School Curriculum Planning Committee they constituted 4 i 
step toward the general revision of our ‘caenedion in accor 
with the Guiding Principles in Curriculum Development adopt 
by the Board of Superintendents. , 


-thi 1 a 
About one-third of the entire Junior High School staff, pio 


sentative of each of the 83 junior high schools, together with 5 





i e summary of the Summer 1943 Junior High School Workshops. 








CURRICULUM PRINCIPLES 


teachers from 8B schools, inquired critically into the meaning and 
interpretation of these Guiding Principles. 


PROGRAM. A different “guiding principle” was studied each 
week. In the initial meeting of each period the work of the group 
was outlined by representatives of the Junior High School Division. 
The large group, approximately one hundred and fifty each week, 
then was subdivided into smaller working groups of from twenty 


to twenty-five members, meeting on the subsequent days at centers 


in their respective boroughs. In each group the program was the 
same: | 

l. Each workshop was to express an opinion on each of the 

twelve guiding principles—for, against, for modification. 

2. Each workshop was to interpret, paragraph by paragraph, the 

guiding principle assigned for the period. 

3. Typical illustrations and applications of the principle studied 

were to be supplied. 

4. Recommendations were to be made that would put into effect 
~ _ the principle studied. 

5. Each workshop was to record the problems and the questions 

that were raised. 

The proceedings of each group were recorded by a secretary and 
forwarded, at the final session every week, to the office of the 
Junior High School Division. Here a committee of teachers, varying 
of course from week to week, combined, arranged, and codified the 
reports, so that we have now a compact record of the summer’s 
work. | 

ı To one who, for several successive weeks, was privileged to see 
the various workshops in action, the experience was truly inspiring. 
The enthusiasm, the interest, the professional zeal displayed were 
heartening indications of the superior ability and morale of our 
teaching staff. The complete democracy of the situation, devoid 
as it was of supervisory dictation or interference, was a demonstra- 
tion of newer and better concepts in school administration. 


RESULTS, Results of our experiment in democracy already are 
apparent, The unanimous testimony of our junior high school 
Principals, expressed in our first fall conference is: 
l. That the real value of the undertaking is recognized by teachers 
and supervisors alike; 
33 
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2. That teachers who participated have been gratified and strengthens i 3 
; in the administrative structure; < 


by the realization of their importance ın E 
ideas and experiences has resulted alread, 


3. That the exchange of 1 nd exp s 
dures in junior high school classrooms: 


in the adoption of many procedure. . l 1s 
4. That a distinct improvement in mutual understanding and apprecia. 


tion between teachers and supervisors has resulted ; _ 
5, That all teachers who attended have profited greatly by this broad 


ening of experience through the interchange of ideas. E 
In all our junior high schools the outcomes of the workshops are 
being presented at the monthly teachers’ meetings through the 
school year, by the teachers from each school who took part. The 
direct contacts of the one third of the staff who participated will be 
transmitted thus to the other two hirds, whose summer service wa 
rendered in different fields of usefulness. 7 ia 
The sponsors of the summer workshops thank the teachers who 
took part for their many evidences of fine professsional spirit. 
Acknowledgment is made also of the effective conduct of the work- 
shops by city-wide and borough chairmen, the workshop leaders 
the secretaries, editors and guest speakers. ; E 
We give here a summary of the findings to Question I Ẹ: 
calls for an overall view as to the twelve guiding principles. Do {f 
teachers accept them, reject them, or suggest modification? TM f 
reports shown an overwhelming acceptance of them, nearly 97 per 
cent of the teachers taking part voting approval. A few would ; 
reject one principle or another. A few have suggestions to ofe f- 
The vote is given on each principle as well as the suggestions 
that were offered. In some instances a single teacher made the — 
Suggestion. The reader should keep this fact in mind. 
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Summary of Findings to Question I . : 
dmg 


What is the overall view of the teachers as to the twelve gw 
principles in curriculum development? 

Principle I—Aim of Public Education—Public education aims feo 
promote the general welfare by encouraging and developing in @ 
individual his best personal and social competence 

For 972. Against 2, For modification 35, | 

Suggestions: This principle should define “social” and “comp” 
tence”. Added to it should be the words. “to the end that hé 
= 3 truly happy and useful life” l ral 
th a oo r be reworded to include “spiritual, nore 
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CURRICULUM PRINCIPLES: 

Principle II—The Curriculum—The curriculum consists of all 
the subject matter, skills, and experiences which are utilized and 
interpreted by the school to further the aims of education. 

For 965. Against 11. For modification 34. 

Suggestions: This principle should include the words “Social 
relationships” after the word “skills.” The principle should be re- 
worded on the subject of sex hygiene. 

It is requested that the principle clarify the functions of the 
school and of the home and the materials to be included. 

The principle should be reworded to read: “Curriculum consists 
of all the experiences, including all the subject matter, skills, atti- 
tudes and activities which are utilized, changed, corrected, or re- 
directed and intrepreted by the school to further the aims of 


education.” 
Principle should be reworded to include “school, church, com- 


munity and home.” 

Principle II[[—Adaptability of the Curriculum—The curriculum 
while following broad, basic, general outlines, should be flexible, 
open to re-interpretation, and readily adaptable to individual differ- 
ences, needs, and interests ,and to the special needs of groups, 
schools, and communities. 

For 956. Against 9. For modification 41. 

Suggestions: Principle should be broadened to say that “mini- 


mum essentials could be used as common denominators for all | 


schools” and that “emphasis be placed on special needs of com- 
munities.” 

Principle IV—Provisions for Growth and Progress—The cur- 
riculum should provide conditions, situations, and activities favor- 
able to the continuous growth and progress of each individual. 

For 948. Against 14. For modification 35. 

Suggestions: Add to principle “in happy and useful living.” 
Substitute the word “experiences” for the word “activities.” Re- 
word principle to add word “problems” after the word “situations.” 
Reword principle to include “difficulties to be met.” 

_ Reword principle to include “materials” after “activities” and 
insert “physical, mental, moral and social” before the word “srowth.” 

Principle V—Articulation—Articulation among the various divi- 
Sions and levels of the school system should be provided through 
Study, guidance, collaboration, administration, and supervision, 


For 994, Against 2. For modification 12. 
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Suggestions: Reword principle to state H orizontal culations í 
Include in principle words “articulation within junior high s chodil ? For 1002. Against 1. For modification 6. | 
itself, between activities and subjects of each of these levels ang 4 4 Suggestions: Reword principle to include supervisor. Teachers 
between speical classes and regular grades.” Re : and supervisor should have a knowledge of the growth and develop- 
Principle VI—Teacher-Pupil-Parent Relations—Curriculum poli- ay p ment of the child. Oa a e l l 
cies and practices should encourage friendly understanding and f Add to the principle with particular attention to the immediate 
democratic relations among supervisors, teachers, pupils, and parents, f needs of the community. l Cpr R 
For 985. Against 5. For mo Ptaien 19. be i | ewe kahes ae possibly after “attitude towards others,” 
i e E acti . 

Suggestions: Iwo groups would reword the p rinciple to rad f Principle IX—Supervision and the Curriculum—Supervision is a 

“should make supervision more democratic and friendly, shoud P ' ; i = i i 
r ' oe opo constructive, creative, and cooperative activity which seeks to im- 

make pupils aware of duties and responsibilities, should allow par- P prove teaching and learning. 

ents to advise om curriculum. D For 959. Against 16. For modification 34. 

Principle could be reworded to read “general public” rather than P Suggestions: Reword principle to read: Supervision should be 
“parent”. Experience of some teachers in under-privileged districts f constructive, creative and cooperative and of the type that seeks to 
is that all means have been tried yet parents remain aloof. © E improve teaching and learning to the maximum efficiency. 

Principle VII—Cooperative Curriculum Development—The cur- P Reword principle to read: Supervision is a constructive, creative, 
riculum should be deevloped as a cooperative project in which the {i cooperative activity which interprets and implements the curriculum 
teacher, the supervisor, the parent, the public, and the pupil partici- | and seeks to improve teaching and learning. 
pate, and to which each makes appropriate contributions. = a j Add to this principle: “the supervisors’ understanding of human 

For 940. Against 53. For modification 13. l -_ Se $ relations, their attitudes toward others, their professional and per- 

Suggestions: Definition of “appropriate contributions”, “public. : sonal growth and their sensitivity to changes in social organizations 

_Reword principle to omit, possibly, pupil participation in: cur 4 and purposes are very important in determining the effectiveness 
riculum making. 4 of the curriculum. : 

; Reword to include the words “qualified members of” in front of l Principle X—The Curriculum and the Commumty—To secure 
the words “the public.” . > mutual understanding, cooperation, and the achievement of common 
Rg olor gl (employers) in the development of currict | 4, ae bap planning = consider ee and 
makers tit to be developed by professionaul curici MMEA in and a responsibility for the education and development of chil- 
mone = aie the advice and suggestions ee keen, ponsibility for the education pm 

’ j TE $ 
against attempts to tg er “for cient pe $ For 997, Against 0. For modification 11. 
Add word “democratic” ae Cenei E Suggestion: Add to statement of principle: “in the democratic 
One teacher thinks this impractica ‘oe ative. : $ way of life” 
e. | Principle XI—Evaluation and Experimentation—There should be 


~~ oe 


The cooperation of ‘th ; ne 
ü lu 
the course of study, ppil should not be extended to 1n¢ 


continuous experimentation with and appraisal of curriculum prac- 
tices and outcomes in order to evaluate the direction and degree of 
changes in pupil growth. 

For 983. Against 25. For modification 1. 

Suggestions: Insert after word “practices” “by trained people.” 
_ Would insert, probably after the word “outcomes” “experimenta- 
tion not tending to disturb the stability of the pupils.” 


pom. Noy A Eo 


e. 


; Teacher and the C urriculum—The teacher” 

ou ; 

— ao we popes of human relations, attitude towards 

social organet. and personal growth, sensitivity to chang”! 
oe ion and purposes, and understanding of how childr” 

&row, develop, and mature are very important in determining 

cyectiveness of the curriculum, 
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To much experimentation is a waste of valuable time. We af 
“are teachers being prepared for what is to come Tent ` 
activity program being thrown at schools without Preparation of 
the teacher?” “Is the necessary equipment being provided?” ` : 

Principle BII—Leadership and the Curriculum—The success on | 
a curriculum is dependent on competent leadership. a 


For 1006. Against 1. For modification 0. Be 


u 
% 
‘ 


Suggestion: “Competent leadership” needs elucidation. It is to 
vague. E 
Reword principle to add after “leadership” “ 
put the curriculum into successful practice.” E 
Add “and the belief of the teachers in the worthwhileness of the 
job in which leaders and followers are engaged.” = 3 
Add to the principle “of teachers, parents and even pupils in ad- 
dition to that of supervisors, directors and superintendents.” 
Competent leadership is “necessary” for the success of the cur: 
riculum. a 
Total vote—For 11,707 (.9675). Against 15 (0.125). . For modi- 
fication 241 (0.2). Ee 
In several workshops the numerical vote was not recorded. E as 
Various suggestions were made to add an additional principle: f 
Provision should be made in the curriculum for the instruction | 
of employed parents in the principles of nutrition. | 7 
Education is a directive force to initiate and regulate changes in 
the social order toward desirable ends. PS 
Effective and comonsense discipline, conformance to accepted ideas 
a good behavior and a reasonable participation in classroom activi" 
ties are necessary, , 


Curriculum should provide for moral, religious, sex and ethical 
education. , 


ide attendance by pupil at his individual place of worship. 
: _ consideration should be given the health and well being 4 
ot the teacher in the classroom in all curriculum planning. | 
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The Use of Motion Pictures to 
Deyelop Better Human Relations* 
Better human relations, better personal and social relationships, 


can be developed through moving pictures used as a springboard 
for classroom discussion. Since the techniques in this use of human 


_relations films are not generally known, we believe that a report of 


the experiences on which we base our conviction about the value 
of this medium will be of interest to other teachers. These ex- 
periences were part of our work during the fall of 1943, in the 
in-service course on “Moving Pictures in the Program of Person- 
ality Adjustment” given by Mrs. Esther L. Berg, Assistant to Prin- 
cipal, Junior High School 99, Manhattan. . 


MATERIALS. The films we used are known as The Human 
Relations Series, and were edited from feature photoplays by a 
Commission of the Progressive Education Association with Dr. 
Alice V. Keliher as the chairman. In the complete series (available 
at a low rental from the New York University Film Library) there- 
are over 50 excerpts from full length feature films. These excerpts 
cover such situations as the young child in his family, the older 
child in his social group, the young person choosing his life work, 
mob behavior, racial discrimination, relations of communities and 
nations. The running time of each excerpt averages ten to fifteen 


minutes. 


METHODS. The use of these films is to be markedly differentiated 
from the use of the instruction film designed as a classroom teach- 
ing tool. The usual procedure for the latter is to have a clearly 
formulated purpose for the use of the film in learning situations, 
to preview the film to determine how its elements will aid pupils 
in developing an understanding of the unit of work, to prepare the 
pupils before the film is shown by giving suggestions of some sig- 
nificant aspects to observe or by raising questions that can be an- 
Swered through study of the picture, and after the showing, to have 
definite pupil participation in activities such as discusssion, written 
— 


"A cooperative report delivered at an in-service course Moving Pictures in 
the Program of Personality Adjustment conducted by Mrs. Ether L. Berg. 
Submitted by Mrs. Bertha Balsam, Mrs. Esther L. Berg, Mrs. Juliet Furman, 
Mrs. Ruth Gadrich, Miss June Harris, Mrs. Marion Scully, Mrs. Margaret 
Wilhelm. Edited by George E. Levinrew, Bureau of Child Guidance. 
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expression. 
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Learning by the pupil comes through the process of self-exploration = | 
created through class discussion. d E 
DEMONSTRATION. Mr. Louis Relin of. Benjamin’ Franklin 
High School, as an expert, first demonstrated’ the method for usii 
An excerpt from Black Legion was shown to a group of high school 


/ 


boys and girls, whites and Negroes, of varying intellectual abilities, | 


who came from Julia Richman and Benjamin Franklin High | 
Schools, Mr. Relin then opened the discussion in a. very cast? 
manner by asking whether the picture presented a real situation 
The response of the group was immediate. The film had. arouse 
strong emotional and intellectual reactions. The discussion MOY 
along swiftly and smoothly. It was so deftly and skillfully handle 
that the direction along which it was guided was not apparent OH 
group and hardly apparent to the observers. Mr. Relin at no poin! 
attempted indoctrination or a superimposing of any personal op 
ions upon the group. At one point, when a stalemate occurred, 5 
suggested sources for further study and research. , mt 
The excerpt dealt with economic prejudice, and the members i 
the class debated what they felt were the real reasons fot iar 
and religious persecutions. Problems of minority groups, especi 
Negro problems, were aired frankly and honestly in a most frien 
spirit, One of the white boys, toward the end of the discus? 7 
made a deeply moving plea for tolerance, This boy told ho wel” 
often invited Negro friends to his home, and how his wale be 


an was reciprocated in their homes. The class finally had 
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ance, Conflicting points of view will inevitably be expressed, and 


the teacher, neither by word, tone, or gesture, should take sides 
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BETTER HUMAN RELATIONS 


dismissed by Mr. Relin against the wishes of the boys and girls, all of 
whom wanted to continue the discussion. 

The next demonstration was conducted by one of the authors of 
this article to. whom the method was completely new. The class 
assembled from several schools ranged in age from nine years to 
fifteen years, in intelligence quotients from 73 to 140, and in school 
placement from a class for children with retarded mental develop- 
ment in an elementary school, to a superior high school group. The 
film was an excerpt from Captains Courageous which portrayed 
cheating by a young boy. The teacher opened discussion by asking 
how many of the pupils enjoyed the picture. She then raised a 
number of questions as a basis for discussion, which included the 
following : l 

1. What do you think of the boy in this picture? 

2. When we punish a person for doing something wrong, ought 
we to punish him only on the basis of what he has done, or ought 
we also to consider why he has done it? | 

3. Can you think of any incident in your own life when you 
did something wrong with a reason for doing it which was perfectly 
all right? 

After the first ten or twelve minutes during which the students 
were slow to respond, the problems of spanking and punishment 
were mentioned. The entire class then participated in the discus- 
sion which progressed rapidly from incidents in the picture to per- 
sonal experiences of punishment by parents and teachers. It was 
amazing how keenly these young people realized that punishment 
So often reveals the uncertainty and insecurity of the adult who 
punishes. 


ANALYSIS. When we analyzed this demonstration lesson, we 
recognized how difficult it is for a teacher to shift from the more 
traditional instructional method to an informal discussion method. 
Nevertheless, the permissive, accepting attitude of the teacher, en- 
couraged the free expression which finally swept the entire group. 
The personal experiences described by the children were stimulated, 
not by the teacher’s questions, but rather by the feeling of security 
and the atmosphere of free inquiry in the group. 

_The Julia Richman girls had been so stimulated by the first ses- 
sion with Mr. Relin that they requested the formation of a Human 
Relations Club at which this kind of film would be shown. Several 
4l 
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is article were asked to sit in as faculty meni 

oie meget yes frst few discussions. Three meetings he i 
after school hours were attended by third oe fourth year pupils 

with a wide range of intellectual abilities. ringing together chil 

dren from varying intellectual levels has been surprisingly success filgi | 

- The brightest children do not seem to dominate, and the others do 
not seem to be overwhelmed. On the plane of human relations 


+ 
EGSA 


evidently, intellect is not the determining factor. — W 

The choice of films was left largely to the discretion of a com: 
mittee of pupils who studied the catalogue of the Human Relations 
Series. Through their first choice, Emile Zola, we were introduced 
to one of the pitfalls in handling a group of this kind. A discus- 
sion of race and religion, although lively and pertinent, proved dis- 
turbing to some whose deep-seated prejudices were uncomfortably — | 
stirred. They were not sufficiently used to each other, to the tech- 
nique of this type of exploration, nor to a free and open-minded give 
and take. The girls realized this mistake, but felt that eventually — if 
an esprit could be developed which would make possible open dis- | d 
cussion of even the most delicate matters. They therefore decided P 
to lay a firmer foundation by continuing with such films as Alce 4 Fe 
Adams and White Angel which deal with domestic and economic {i 
relationships. These problems, while vital and pressing, seemingly 
do not involve issues which create high emotional tension. 

The preliminary discussion after each film was either discursive 
or launched directly at the heart of the problem. Eventually the 
girls revealed themselves, their experiences, sentiments, and Pr% f 
ice There was an atmosphere of good-will, and interest in othe: | 
points of view. Also noteworthy was the participation by every 
member of the group; indeed, the teacher had great difficult 1 
giving each member as much recognition as was desired. 
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2. Inherent in laying open certain problems in human relations is the 
inevitable danger of their explosiveness. On those issues which are 
causing world-wide strife and bloodshed, it is to be expected that reper- 
cussions will be felt by children. There is positive value in bringing these 
tensions to the surface and possibly vitiating their cankerous tendencies 
by deliberately examining them. 

3. In using these human relations groups as a technique in “living 
together,” we cannot claim that it will effect overnight a change in at- 
titudes. We rather hope to develop the ability to discuss anything, openly 
and amicably, and with respect for others’ points of view. 


WHAT THIS TECHNIQUE REALIZES. These few experiences 
with the Human Relations films suggest the excellent potentialities 


_ this technique has in a program for personalitiy adjustment. One 


of its outstanding contributions appears to be the stimulus it gives 


to self-expression. Educators have come to appreciate more and 


more the emotional components of learning, and modern methods 


have proved the value of encouraging children to express them- 
selves and to approach their studies as real life problems rather 


_ than as isolated academic drills. The stimulus and appeal of the 


motion picture is so great that even inhibited children tend to speak 
up and express opinions. With the imaginary situation as a start- 
ing point, the child can gradually approach problems that concern 
him most in his everyday living. The fact that he can project 
his own problems onto fictitious characters lessens his self-con- 
sciousness and offers him a starting point. The intrinsic appeal of 
the motion picture characters and the glamour associated with the 
Players portraying them heightens interest and eagerness to take 
part in the discussion. Thus we have an excellent opportunity for 
the expression of feelings and opinions, for the exercise of critical 
faculties, for self-analysis, for sharing experiences, and for evaluat- 
ing attitudes, prejudices and the like. Some children derive emo- 
tional release merely from the opportunity of expressing themselves, 
others gain a sense of security in sharing their expriences or in 
realizing that others face problems similar to their own. To ado- 
lescents, Particularly, the realization that their problems are not 
unique is often a great relief and an opening wedge in helping them 
develop means of meeting their difficulties. From observing children 
in the groups described above, it is clear that discussion meets a 
basic need that the youngsters themselves recognize. All of the: 
children derived great satisfaction and clamored for more oppor- 


tunities for similar group meetings. 
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In addition to the release and satisfaction they offer children Ai 
the human relations films indirectly provide another means of dev M 
oping beneficial pupil-teacher relationships. The points of viey Ho 


that are expressed during the informal discussions following the 


films are not likely to be evoked during regular class periods, ang F 


can be of inestimable value to the teacher in helping her understand 


the individuals in her class. Where the activity program has been 
adopted, teachers have reported gaining added insights into the - 


psychology of children through the opportunities the new program 
has given them to listen to what children have to say. The use of 
human relations films can offer similar opportunities for getting to 


know children better and understanding their problems more inti- , 
mately, and is especially valuable at the Junior and Senior High | 


School levels. 


i ‘ 


In inculcating an appreciation of democratic principles, the type ; 
of discussion that can follow a human relations film offers a prac fi 
tical, living experience, more meaningful and telling than manya 
lecture. Tolerance, respect for the opinions of others, appreciation fi 
of factual evidence, fair play, critical evaluation of prejudices, take f 


on meaning to boys and girls who have had an opportunity to wit- 
ness and act upon them. Democracy becomes more vital when it 
iS presented in realistic human terms with an emotional appeal. By 
utilizing constructively youth’s inherent interest in the motion PIC 
ture and the ego ideals already built up in connection with popular 
screen personalities, it is possible to develop deeply felt and lasting 
convictions. The specific situations portrayed in the pictures ci 
abled the children to identify themselves with the victims of injustl 
and to experience the Situations emotionally as well as intellectual: 
The conclusions they arrived at as a result of this kind of educ? 


tional experience are b hose 
ound to h : t than t 
reached after a purel ave a more lasting effec 


y hypothetical intellectual di ion 
N i ; ectual discussion. 
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True Confession 


CHARLES E. SLATKIN 
Samuel J. Tilden High School 


/ 
I have come to the conclusion that I am suffering from what 


seems to me to be an occupational disease—an affliction resulting 
from the nature of the offices daily rendered and the conditions 
under which those duties are performed, although it may in part 
be due to an inherited predisposition. Perhaps it can best be de- 
scribed as cerebral sclerosis—a not unpleasant condition which 


merely serves to render the victim pleasantly and _precociously 
middle-aged. 


` RIGOR MORTIS? The symptoms, if my case is typical, are simi- 


lar to those commonly associated with middle age: the resilient- 
sagging waist line, the predilection for soft easy chairs, the reluctance 
to stray from established routine or to sally forth from the com- 
fortable retreat of settled opinions, and the abhorrence of the new, 
the untried, and the problematical. The disease is no respecter of 
age; in the teaching profession it not uncommonly strikes young 
people in their twenties and early thirties. One finds the mark of 
it upon them, not alone in paunch and jowl. And now I suspect 
it has caught up with me; the symptoms of the incipient stage are 
there. 

For one thing, I find that I own a dozen good sets of lesson plans. 
I know the texts; I have the problems of routine and organization 
worked out; I can forecast my results; and I have a modest but 
established reputation for a quality of teaching not inferior to that 
of my colleagues. In short, I have little to worry about. My tenure 
and pension rights cushion me in comfortable security. There is 
nothing between me and a serene old age except the pleasant task 
of punching the timg clock and following the well-tested and orderly 
schedule of my numbered, dated, typewritten lesson plans, which 
yield an organized procedure that is by this time more like a ritual. 

very six months I check myself against a teacher’s rating sheet; 

put on an especially sprightly performance for my chairman two 
or three times a term; and to prove I am conscientious, change a 
motivation or alter the entire procedure of a lesson plan, here and 
there. But of this last, not too much; why change the proven good 
for the doubtful new? 

apped in such a routine from year to year I am hardly likely 
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There should be no ppan oe i. 
the years. At sixty-five I should log, f 
in oF ene a Ne e preserved as petrified. Death : 
Saat should be but a noiseless casting = a genee Paes r of the j 
moorings that causes no ripple. One wiii not sp 3 Obits fever iS 
of life as at last subdued. I shall not owe Aescu apius a cock for E 
the final cure to life. There was neither fever nor illness—it was i 


one long sleep and a forgetting. E 
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MY CONTRIBUTION TO THE WAR. Meantime, I have only — i 
to look forward to my daily functions, meticulously performed with a 
stolid professional dignity—down to the last clerical entry on the ~ a 
records. True, this nation is now at war. We have thrown the | 
full economic and human resources of the country into the balance i 
to decide the issue between a barbarous way of life and the ero H 
lightened century of the common man and the four freedoms. Buta 
I have met the challenge by amending some of my ritual. I have ite 
a lesson on the rights of man. I teach The Man With a Hoe and ca 
Caliban in the Coal Mines which are actually based on proletatial |” 
themes. I have included such titles as Tolerance, The N egro Ques i | 
tion, Aviation in the Post-War World and Should a Four-Tem 
Presidency Be Prohibited by Law as new composition topics. | 
have also set aside a lesson to introduce “The New York Timé 
to the classes, and another to practise filling in vocational forms 
I think that covers me pretty well. I’ve made the adjustment. 
now I like to think my moral obligations as a teacher of the new 
generation are fulfilled. That is my contribution to the nation f 
i being dedicated to the birth of a new era and to an uni 
at of the social and cultural problems facing the post-w? | 
: = ‘aoe mie I’ve caught up with the world a-coming. a 
heater, dot r more than nine lesson plans out of ninety °" ms 
i to scrap the old motivations, the time-wor™ 


and ions? p 
nd conclusions? Am I to re-work my charming ritual, shift d 


emphasis from the traditional values? It is a painful process of 
aside from my own affection for the eme eie framework s$ 13 
study cores so long used with such fratifying results, what juste 
g the good old plans? dinb 
` ew lists of books on understa" o i 

rstanding the nature of fascism, understan in i 


to grow old or burn out. 
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TRUE CONFESSION 


allies, understanding America, its promise and its deficiencies, shall 
I impose these choices over The Last Day of Pompeu for collateral 
reading? Besides I have my old lists. Who will mimeograph new 
ones for me? I have been using the Readers Digest for years. 
Shall I now make the occasional change to Louis Adamic’s Com- 
mon Ground—a magazine not nearly as entertaining even if it is 
devoted to mutual understanding of the common racial stocks of 
America? 

These are but a few among dozens of disturbing problems and 
issues. It’s all a very distracting business. I’m comfortable; I’m 
well set; I’ve collected a great many notes for the first assistant’s 
examination. I’ve got my hands full enough to consider myself 
professionally alert. Let the hurricane roar. Let the chairmen do 
the rest. Let them worry about interdepartmental correlation. It’s 
a good idea. Social Science and English—there’s something to it, 
I suppose; but let the young people handle it, let the administration 
work it out. I feel the old symptoms coming back—the old ailment. 
Where’s my easy chair? TIl write out another check for war bonds. 


ME AND THE NEW GENERATION. For the rest, only one 
thing worries me; it’s an absurd worry, the sort of thing that assails 
only the sick. I’m a bit worried about the young people coming 
out of college into the teaching profession in the next five years. 
I have an idea they’ll detect the ravages of the professional disease 
upon me. I have a feeling the incoming teacher will recognize me 
as a fogey before I’ve even reached the doddering forties. Those 
who have lost fathers and brothers especially. I have an idea 
they’ll want to know how my classes study literature. What do 
they study? Is it the same old texts? Or have we shifted to other 
Classics that shed old light on new aspects of human society? 
They’ll want to know how I utilize the best things my colleagues 
have developed. Are their choicest lesson plans available in the 
Office files? Have we a course on intercultural understanding? Are 
Our walls decorated with cultural materials of other lands as well 
as our own? Do we havea Hall of All Nations? Posters on Inter- 
racial Unity? What sort of recordings do we have for classroom 
use? Are they exclusively of Maurice Evans declaiming “O that 
this too, too solid flesh would melt!” or Basil Rathbone reciting 
On a day, alack the day!”? Or are these supplemented by Mac- 
Leish’s Colloquy for the States, or America Was Promises or Negro 
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new current of meaning and fresh significance. And what will she ff 
not think when, in addition to the occupationally afflicted, she comes 3 ; ; 
upon the politically disaffected, that lost generation of the pro f 

who can find little point or purpose in the present war, and f 
even less comfort in its epochal decisions and their social a 
tural consequences. For those, too, have joined the ranks of 
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She will have entered the profession with the Eo 
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And of our texts she will want to know what we are using 
lends fuel to the burning issue of the proposed brotherhood’ 
and nations. Does the class have in literature an example 0 
inhumanity to man? Racial? Religious? Economic? 
pects of the fascist mind does the villain exhibit? An 
= students being taught to answer bigotry in their own neighborho 
Are they taking time to consider another story as a reflection 0 
biblical-old struggle for the four freedoms? As applied to 
theme or problem or plot situation, do English classe 
moment to consider whether the bright currency of the 
doms would have purchased the solution to a happy, rather th 
tragic, denouement? How seems yet another story as a m 
tion of the American spirit, or national character or destiny 
i liter ary evidence to suggest that the splendid Pan-Amen 
spirit is merely the European spirit at last liberated? Does $- 
and such a biography contribute , 
All—Immigrants All? Or does 
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THE ANTIQUARIAN’S CORNER 


ployment, or hunger, or poor housing? Have we a glittering in- 
stance in powerful story form of the extremes of mistaken patriot- 
ism run riot in chauvinism and jingoism? These among scores of 
others are not, of course, being substituted for questions of indi- 
vidual ethics and virtues, mores and morals. We may presume 
that the newcomer will recognize that all these should come only 
after fullest enjoyment of the story qua story. And that as valid 
as all other considerations are those concerned with aesthetics of 
form, technique, and style. 

But all this involves such a bother, such an enervating course of 
action. I don’t know. It’s a question whether I should worry too 
much about vague moral obligations and a mythical teacher-in- 
training, as against abandoning myself to the delightful comforts of 
an occupational disease. 


HIGH POINTS 
THE ANTIQUARIAN’S CORNER 


Having last month crossed the Rubicon into the field of contro- 
versy with a frontal attack on Basic English, the Antiquarian this 
month intends to enlarge that bridgehead by joining in the modern 
battle of the books. 

In recent times—from Mortimer J. Adler’s How to Read a Book 
to Mark Van Doren’s A Liberal Education—there has been much 
beating of the drums for the classics in general and the St. John’s 
College (Annapolis) list of one hundred books in particular. Un- 
Prepared at the moment for anything but a rear-guard action (hav- 
ing not yet gotten around to reading either of the books cited), the 
Antiquarian counters with a passage from Mr. Wilkie Collins’ top- 
notch mystery thriller, The Moonstone (1868), which Alexander 


Woolcott has called the first and still the best full-length detective 
novel: 


Mr. Blake idly turned over the books on his bedroom table. I had 
taken the precaution of looking at them, when we first entered the room. 
The Guardian; the Tatler; Richardson’s Pamela; Mackenzie's The Man 
of Feeling; Roscoe’s Lorenso de Medici; and Robertson’s Charles the 
Fifth—all classical works; all (of course) immeasurably superior to any- 
thing produced in later times, and all (from my present point of view) 
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The Antiquarian, bracing himself against the counter-attackg Ay | 

the Humanists, can already hear indignant cries of “Renegade fy 
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Gentlemen! Gentlemen! Not plagiarism—anything but that. Re 
search, yes; but not plagiarism. . rr a 
Long ago Charles Lamb (1775-1834), answering a similar charge 
leveled at him, remarked, “ I milked twenty cows to get the milk; but 
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the butter I churned is all mine.” + ae 
And, as everyone knows, one good churn deserves an udder! ae 
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AD ASTRA: THE PERFECT REPORT E. 


I came to you with kindness in my heart, i 
With open mind, and eyes that see no wrong ji 
I sat entranced, enamored of your art ; 


Whose voice would mute the nightingale in s028 


DECORATIONS No dashing decorations on the wall 
To make a pupil dream !—instead, 
- Above the door that leads into the hall 
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A simple exit sign in black and red. | 

FLOORS Each desk a cornucopia of buds | | 
Cascading gracefully into the aisle i! 

, Like giant bubbles blown from super SU s- i 

t could a supervisor do, but smile? ri 

VENTILATION No biting wind, no sudden frost, no chill | i 
Could penetrate this richly heated room, i 
No lethal breath of icy air to kill { 

| These tender paper buds before they bloo™ x 
LESSON You taught the class to read at rapid rate pi 
Employ ing every clever modern tool— jat®r (i 

Pronouns, verbs, translate, compare, tf 5 P ki 

50 Agreement, parse, translate, and state a p 
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MATERIALS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR WARTIME TEACHING — 


SKILL IN 
QUESTIONING 


While others trap the hapless by surprise 
To hem and haw and stutter in their shame, 
Ere questioning a soul, you felt it wise 

To give him time by uttering his name. 


PUPILS The temper of the class was priceless rare. 

How clear it was they’d felt no tyrant’s hand. 

For though you spoke unchecked, they did not 
care; 


Each pupil kept on doing what he planned. 


They left you at the warning bell. I think 

Your work such love of learning did impart 

To these young minds, they hastened off to 
drink 

At every fount of pedagogic art. 


What folly then to look at me askance 
As if I had some deviltry in mind. 
What you have wrought, the Lord could not 
enhance! 
It was the finest lesson of its kind!! 
High School of Music and Art 


HABITS 
DEVELOPED 


SUGGESTIONS 


RUBIN PFEIFFER 


MATERIALS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR WARTIME TEACHING 
Social Studies 


Wartime Social Studies in the Elementary School. By W. Linwood Chase. 
Washington, D. C., The National Council for Social Studies, A Depart- 
ment of the National Education Association, 1943. 51 p. (Curriculum 
series, no. 3). $1, singly copy. 

Covers four areas of interest: (1) deals with instruction about the war 
and Participation of children in the civil activities of total war; (2) empha- 
Sizes the adjustment of school programs to develop understanding in democracy 
and skill in democratic living; (3) concerns inter-cultural education; (4) deals 
With wider horizons of the air age and more adequate instruction in human 
world geography, 

* * * * & & 
Teacher and Community 


Toward Community Understanding. By Gordon W. Blackwell, Prepared 
for the Commission on Teacher Education. Washington, D, C, Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1943. 98 p. 75 cents, 

Discusses the concept of community understanding and its implications 
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education; presents examples of courses, types of 'off-can i 





MATERIALS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR WARTIME TEACHING 
Films for the Community in Wartime. By Mary Losey. New York, National 


cher -campy 
thr social action clubs for students, and college-wide programs tend. 
p , offers suggestion for experimentation along simila, Board of Review of Motion Pictures, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, 1943. 78 p. 

| ‘ae 


Films on War and American Neutrality. Washington, American Council on 
Education, Motion Picture Project, 1939. 44 p. Mimeo. (Current Bib- 


liography No. 1, 16-mm. sound films). 

Films for the Teaching of Democracy. Washington, the National Education 
Association, Research Division, 1941. 27 p. mimeographed. 

Films on War and American Policy. By Blake Cochran. Washington, Ameri- 
can Council On Education, Motion-Picture Project, October 1940. 65 p. 

f Films to See About China. New York City (40 East 49th Street), The East 

E and West Association, 1943. 10 p. mimeographed. 

Health Films. By Adolf Nichtenhauser, M.D., chairman, Section on health 
and medical films. New York, American Film Center, 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, 1942. ~ | 

Illustrative Materials for Conservation Education. By W. H. Hartley. 
Journal of Geography, 41 :288-85; 332-35, November-December 1942; 42: 
33-37, 59-61; 108-11, 153-7, January-April 1943. 


ing toward social action ; 
lines. guns . 
, PEY 

Inter-American Survey | a 
Inter-American Affairs, 1942. Edited by Arthur P. Whitaker. New Yorn F | 
Columbia University Press, 1943, 252 p. $3. e o 
A survey of contemporary developments in the field of Inter-American $ 
affairs, maps and statistical tables are included. Deals with politics and dip a 
lomacy, industry, commerce and finance, cultural relations, social welfare, 
public health, labor, and technical cooperation. E 
se * *& & > 


‘Health “3 


The Health of a Nation, Making and Keeping Americans Well. Analysis 
by Michael M. Davis and Bernhard J. Stern; Teaching Aids by Lavone A. ei 
Hanna, Washington, D. C., National Council for the Social Studies i 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1943. 84 p. (P e R 


| lems in American Life, Unit No. 17.) 30 cents. = 
A val’ SR 


4 


Bad 
Par 
4 






Inter-American Films. Distributed by The Coordinator of Inter-American 
ee - Affairs, 444 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
The analysis of the problem discusses the following topics: the indie = | 3 Selected Films for American History and Problems. By Wm. H. Harley. 
includes å | z Teachers College Record, 42:3434 January 1941. - 
g Sources of Information on Films for School Use. Albany, N. Y., New York 


` ‘ ; = : eer ° eg- e use 8 
> T w= suggest effective teaching methods and activities, including th i ed State Education Department, Bureau of Radio and Visual Aids, August 
y radio scrips and recordings. a 1941. 7 p. mimeographed. (Circular 3.) 
i +*+ + +*+ $ a ** *&€ *& * © 
‘ ' 


As Motion-Picture Films and Other Visual Materials | F / Wartime Educati 
s4 e u on 


health, health technology and economics, processes and goals, and 
list of reading references and of agencies providing information. The teaci: 













Audio-Visual Aids $ tudy Grows fo 
Chapel Hill haape ee ga. and re = i oft. Also if Education in Wartime and After. By Stanford University, School of Educa- 
í a 1942 TIA n arolina, Extension 11 , í tion Faculty. New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, 1943. 465 p. Ķ. 
$ ; ‘ f Presents guides to di ion in adapting the school d - 
“ ; i . ic" y guides to direct action in adapting the schools to war and post 
na eat A paa and Social Study Material—booklets, motione k, i _ War needs. Aims to interpret war demands, general policies suggested by 
| Negros 5 ms, lantern slides, transcriptions, and posters. cH g2 m demands, and plans of organization and procedure. Chief emphasis 
B ssociation of Manufacturers, 14 West Forty-ninth Street, e | as been placed on problems of public-school systems and of elementary and 
Bibliography of Motion Pictures for Vocational and Technical Sehor | i ae 
ye by Gilbert G. Weaver. New York City, 225 Lafayette Stree i se 8 ee 8 
ä $ PE l 
= “ ratty Co., 329 p, mimeographed. ; oss ; Free Posters Available 
ucators Guide t i 0 ' ; 
League, 1943 tie “is Randolph, Wis., the Educators Pr s F Fuel Fightst—A poster designed as part of the campaign to conserve critical 
Š : Ographed. Third Edition, |) $ Tesources on the home front. Lists 7 direct ways to save heating fuel 
he Far East: Annotated Sources for Curriculum Materials. washing) p i in the homes, Size 1434” x 20". Limited supply of sizes 20” x 28" and 
D. Ga Federal Security Agency U S Office of Education 1 P | cs 2854" x 40”. ` 
’ : o , i ec 
% pi Serve... Conserve.—Another “Fight Waste” poster urging the conservation 


of vital national utilities in order to best serve our fighting men. Lists 
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a or Asiatic Studies in American Education, By William H. 51i 
ilms for Asiatic studies in American educati School Review 
219-27, April 1943, ucation, 


= 
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and explains how to conserve four major utilities. Size 144" x a a ; 
Limited supply of sizes 20” x 28” and 28%” x 40”. a $4 

: i id to the war effort and pre, _ 
War Bonds—An appeal to continue al 1 . j Prepare 

o the future by buying war bonds for Christmas gifts this year. F | 
The above posters may be obtained free from Bureau of Public Inquiries 

Office of War Information, 1400 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., ‘Washington 

25, D. C. E 


ee 4 * * 8 
Free Training with Pay . a : 
A folder entitled Get Free Training With Pay in the World's Proudest 
Profession has recently been published by the U. S. Public Health Servic | 
In addition to information regarding opportunities open to women who join 
the U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps, the folder lists general qualifications required 
for acceptance. | 4 f 
Copies of the folder may be secured from Public Relations Section, Di- 
vision of Nurse Education, U. S. Public Health Service, Federal Sect 
Agency, Washington 14, D. C. 


* * * % * * 
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i 
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Victory Corps Aids e 


Of direct value to Victory Corps administrators are two publications 
which have just come off the press. 


Bibliography of Visual Aids for Pre-Induction Training lists 
film-strips, sound and silent, correlated for use with War Departmen 
courses in fundamentals of electricity, machines, shop work, radio, and e, 
motive mechanics, and valuable for use in courses in preflight aeronautics 2? 
physical fitness. It was prepared jointly by the Civilian Pre-Induction rar 
of the War Department and the Division of Visual Aids for War Tr ; 4 
of the U. S. Office of Education with the cooperation of the private product 3 

í 

h 

| 

. 

| 

” 

y 


a4 
wo 
$ 
o 
‘ 
LASY 
™ 


films and 
t PIT 


of the visual materials included. Description, sale price, and rental COs i 
a Oa a cs Copies of the bibliography may be obtained freen 
ion ot Visual Aids for W ini i f Edu 
-re 3, ch or War Training, U. S. Office o 
of 


Getting Ready for Induction, a bulletin for young men 16-18 yat as 
age who are preparing to enter the armed forces of the United States, > 
been written by E. E. Lewis, professor of education, Ohio State Universi? 
m e by the National Association of Secondary-School P rindi | 
in question and answer form oy mormon on Selective Service "6 ag 

d » and several pieces of sound advice. +" 
P, pies may be pur chased from the National Aisocistion a Secondary =< A 

rincipals, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C., for 10 cena 
discount is offered when pamphlets are ordered in bulk ” 


* * * 4 g CE 
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MATERIALS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR WARTIME TEACHING___ 
Latin America 


Latin America. A Source Book of Instructional Materials, by Eleanor C. 
Delaney, New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1943. 67 p. (Practical Suggestions for Teaching, No. 6.) 
60 cents. j 
Contains many suggestions as to how experiences involving Latin America 

may be made worth while and interesting to children; based on actual class- 

room use; includes a section “Background information for teachers.” 


** * *% +% > 
Guide to Reading 


A Readers Guide to Education. Books about Education for Americans. 
New York, The National Education Association of the United States and 
the Book-of-the-Month Club, 1943. 20 p. (Copies may be obtained from 
the National Education Association, 1201 Sixtheenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C., at no cost except 5 cents for mailing which should be en- 


closed.) 
* +*+ * * & * 


Post-War Problems 


Public Thinking on Post-War Problems. By Jerome S. Bruner. Washington, 
D. C., National Planning Association, 1943. 36 p. (Planning Pamphlets, 
No. 23.) 25 cents. | 

The report discusses public opinion as it relates to full employment plan- 
ning, reconversion, demobilization, aid to soldiers, post-war purchasing power, 
social security, and post-war economic controls. 


* k*k & 
School Organization 


American Schools. A Critical Study of Our School System, by Henry C 
Corrison. Chicago, Ill., The University of Chicago Press, 1943. 328 p. $3. 

l Analyzes the school structure and the school system; suggests the con- 
solidation of elementary school, high school, junior high school, and junior 
college and the incorporation of their functions into one complete common 


school. , 
* * * * * * 


Soviet Russia 


A Selected List of Recent References has been compiled by Helen F. Conover 
under the direction of Florence C. Hellmann, Division of Bibliography, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C 

i Mos books, pamphlets, and periodicals selected give to the English reader 

perica P chensive picture of the Soviet Union from the beginning of the 
Od of the third 5-year plan in 1938 to her present tremendous war effort. 


+ k k kA 
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New U. S. Office of Education Publications : He 4 
| hat Shall We Make of Th, | 
; st-War World—W. ae 

Our È mecha: i Ay Office of Education, 1943. 30 p., processed. Free i 
p i nce materials to guide and to supplement personal ob. 
Suggests retere z topics: 1. When you w “hat 
servations and conc ent ty 


lusions on the followin; ‘Wet 
chool. 2. The school of today. 3. How 1s war changing the schools? 4 
school. 2. 
When should school begin? 


5. Every child in school. 6. The school and chi. 

i lementary school provide? a 

; _ 7, What experiences should e : t 
ew Len special needs. 9. What’s the high school for? 10, Guiding 

eeting 11, A community school for all the people. 12. What abo | 


13. Selecting the school staff. 14. Paying for the 
ducation. 16. Translating the program into action f 


see ee eK Č a 
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the individual. 
the school building? 
schools. 15. New laws for e 
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New Publications of Other Agencies E E 
Burma—Gateway to China. By H. G. Deigman. i 
1943, 21 p. (Wa A 
ani H 


Piaya 
oe arns 


Smithsonian Institution. rate 
Washington, Smithsonian Institution, October 29, 


Background Series Number 17.) . Free, but supply limited. Copies 

able in many libraries. 

A brief description of the geography, climate, 
people of Burma, especially its Anglo and Japanese wars. 
by 16 illustrations. For high schools. a 

** +*+% s$ g 








natural resources ad S 
EE. 


GE; t, $ 


U. S. Department of Labor. Children’s Bureau. Facts About Child ae 
= Washinton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1943. 15 p. (@P 
Bureau Publication 294.) 10 cents. Free from Labor Departmen 
dren’s Bureau, as long as the supply lasts. re b wlll 
To safeguard the health of children during the war period this oh 
presents basic information about the Nation’s children and their EE 
and shows how these needs are being met. | 
** * * * +$ 


JESSE GRUMETTE Abraham Lincoln High sé es 








SOCIAL SCIENCE SOUND FILMS 
an 


Part of an order made by Mr. William D. Max, Chair cb 
mittee on Visual Aids in the Social Studies, is now being 

| to film libraries. These are: gn? s 

the River, a U. S. documentary film on conservatio” Git 

forestration, etc., may be borrowed from Bryant, Colum ‘Rom he 

Commercial, H. S. Commerce, John Adams, New Utrech 
= Tilden and Washington, 


rg 
ER. a 
4 ar 


4 


ae 


Text supplement |) 


\ 


BOOKKEEPING, SPELLING AND MUSIC 


| ' Give Me Liberty, a technicolor, depicts the Patrick Henry inci- 


dent. 

S ervant of the People, concerned with drafting the constitution. 

The Perfect Tribute, a story written about Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
speech. 

These three may be borrowed from four centers, Bryant, Haaren, 
Roosevelt and Tilden. 

For more than a year the following have been available in eight 
film libraries: | | 


The Cattleman | . Each of these is one reel, 
Colonial Children 400 feet in length, running 
Conservation of Natural Resources time about twelve minutes. 
Irrigation Farming They have been used with 
Land of Mexico considerable success to en- 


New England Fisherman rich topics of industries, 
Truck Farming | Civics, general science and 
Virginia Planter of Colonial Days nutrition. 


Contact Adams, Bryant, Ft. Hamilton, Haaren, Lincoln, Roose- 
velt, New Utrecht and Tilden. 

To borrow any of the above drop a postal card to the Chairman 
of Social Sciences of the centers indicated. Do not phone. Be sure 
to use a sound machine and have your operator clean the film gate 
before each showing. 

Frank M. WHEAT for the Film Steering Committee, 

High School Division. 


BOOKKEEPING, SPELLING AND MUSIC 


The word “receivable” is a very comomn one in bookkeeping. 
And yet it is constantly misspelled. Some time ago I hit upon a 
Scheme which has done away with most of the misspelling. 

The first time a student writes “recievable” on the board, I stop 
the class and ask, “How many of you know that old song, Old Mac- 
Donald Had a Farm?” Many hands are raised. “That's fine. This 
1S now a music class. Let us all sing it.” And we all sing “Old 


MacDonald had a farm EI EI O.” 
57 
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It works like a l , , E 4 ivi le Ser’ i — 
But last term I had a bookeeping class m which were four fun | 25 failing i ad I. Q.’s below 90 — y follows: 
loving scallywags. Old MacDonald certainly caught their fancy, | l a 2 —4 


Shortly after I had introduced them to him, someone wrote a “re ie 7—3 242 
cievable” at the board. At once, : : 85 —2 


the four of them left their sean ee 
put their heads together and with 


A STUDY OF FAILURES IN SHORTHAND 


the loving tones of a barber shop | ; 86 —2 


quartet lustily sang out “Old MacDonald had a farm IEIE 0,” 873 
As for me, laugh and learn is my motto. 8—3 
89 — 3 


Well, sometime after that we were paid a visit by a gentleman — Rs 
from a foreign country. Something told me that my rascals were f 
going to do a little showing off before visiting royalty. I could i 
almost see Old MacDonald walking in. And what would a dis- — ‘ 
tinguished visitor think of a quartet in a bookeeping class? So, 15 
using maneuvers worthy of General McArthur, I managed to whis- 
per into the ears of Red and Peleg and Jeff and Falook “No Mac fo 
Donald today.” k : 7 

Henry OWEN James Monroe High School i 


40 failing pupils had I. Q.’s between 90 and 100. 
22 failing pupils had I. Q.’s between 101 and 110. 
10 failing pupils had I. Q.’s between 111 and 120. 
5 failing pupils had I. Q.’s above 120 distributed as follows: 
2 pupils with 123 
- 1 pupil with 125 
1 pupil with 129 
1 pupil with 150 
The study of the preceding term’s English mark showed the fol- 
lowing distribution of failures in shorthand: 
13 pupils failed with an English mark for the preceding 
term of 55%. 
‘ 6 pupils failed with an English mark for the preceding 
, term of 50%. | 
meat BS 52 pupils received 65% in English last term. 
result? | 24 pupils received 70% in English last term. 
ig 19 pupils received 75% in English last term. 


A STUDY OF FAILURES IN SHORTHAND 


Selection of pupils for admission to the study of stenography i 
_ traditional at Bay Ridge High School. 


However, with the advent of the war and because of the 


ig A ed to l 
= Sa all ahi ae = cory ae a S, it was dei a 2 pupils received 80% in English last term. 
thoriband, and. typewsitiog for che ters betonon Tenia MARNE y TOPis received 90% fx English last term. 

This drastic change altered the santero k- the departm®” | ; raphy r ant. — ahi SS he aie = rir a krapa 
considerably since it introduced many girls formerly excluded ’ ; _ Vealed the following: 
cause of failure or weakness in English, low I. Q., low rea i. ( The only pupil with a 72 I. Q. passed. 
score, etc. Asa supervisor, I was t tecactadd in the effect of ely F Of 4 pupils with an 80 I. Q. 3 pupils passed. 
change on the scholarship record of the department. Immedia! a na Of 2 pupils with an 86 I. P. both pupils passed. 

P ade _ Of 3 pupils with an 88 I. Q. 2 pupils passed. 


after the marks for the se m 
cond re corded, ‘ofl ’ 
port were re elati” Of 3 pupils with an 89 I.Q. 1 pupil passed. 


study of the failing ils į T 
i Pupils in an effort to discover what me = ioe 
existed between success in shorthand and English mark a” I. i ra Mi the -= failing pupils with I.Q.’s between 90 and 100 14 
ils passed. 


I was also interested i a jnin 

. n TO i train ‘= / ° 

pupils who demonstrated i ne gore) ee Of the 22 failing pupils with I.Q.’s between 101 and 110 9 
A study of the data file z: g lasi Ea pupus: passed. 


d b h 3 as 
revealed the following: Reta of iinigeoph ‘ea 59 ; ai Se 
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Of the 10 failing pupils with I.Q.’s between 111 and ny | 


upils passed. pa 
pupus pa Is with 1.Q.’s above 120, the pupils with Bh 


Of the 5 pupi 
1.Q. and 150 J.Q. passed. 


Scoring on the basis of the | 
admission to stenography, revealed the following data for rt 


who passed Stenography I at the end of the term, although the 
failed for the 2nd report. | 
Of 13 pupils who failed in. 

` shorthand for the term. 


Of 6 pupils who failed in English with 50%, 3 passed in | 


shorthand for the term. 
Of 52 pupils who received 65% 
Of 24 pupils who received 70% 


in English, 17 passed. 
in English, 9 passed. 


Of 19 pupils who received 75% in English, 8 passed. 
Of 2 pupils who received 80% in English, both passed. 
3 passed. 


Of 4 pupils who received 85% in English, 


Of 2 pupils who received 90% in English, both passed. 


The above data seem to indicate that there are extenuating m be 
sh mars i 


cumstances and many other factors than I. Q. and Engli 
which enter into success and failure in stenography I. 

We realize that English weaknesses reveal themselves more por 
ently when pupils reach transcription grades and for Ei 
nive always used English tests as a basis for selection of pupils ® 
admission to the study of shorthand. 

Bessie WITTE 


TAKING THE “EXTRA” OUT OF EXTRACURRICULAE 


r ; 
tion a eee a is country’s entrance into the war, 
e upon us that our extracurricular program, alth Jes 


sored by th RF | 
results h of ie aia ars pe i ny 
e S (] K 
equipment of the sch “cents ‘worked. after school ; ju 
chool was limited; the auditorium was Ore Oy! K 


room; th 1 : i d 
; the gymnasium was in use every period during ag ON 
ti es” Ge 
6 E! i 


students were i 
Tep ae ing on street corners rather than Oe 
, add to our problems, we were running 4 


sion scho l, i.e. ' 
in use, 0f Le, from 8:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. with every © 












ita F, 
va a$] 
* rae) 


English mark for the term prec a E 


English with 55%, 2 passed in e 


that ra% | 


on Scho | 
Bay Ridge High 5%% 
_, talent shows, and student bands. Are these not worth a try? 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES. 
Needless to say, Selective Service, with its consequent turnover 


of teacher personnel, did not help our extracurricular program. The 
problem facing us was how to make the extracurricular program . 


successful. 


THE SOLUTION. Our attempt at a solution was to make all 
after school activities intracurricular. We decided to have all G.O. 
sponsored activities run during the student’s only free period, his 
lunch period, or at least sometime during his school day. Our aim 
was to give the students a desired activity, directed by the faculty, 
and at all times under the sponsorship and guidance of the G.O. 

For the past two years a transition in after school activity has 
been taking place. Some innovations and activities that have helped 
to keep our students interested are: 

G.O. Luncheons—Movie shorts, twenty-five minutes long, cover- 
ing various phases of sports, comedies, political life, etc., are shown 
while the pupils are eating lunch in the auditorium. The effect has 
been amazing; no sanitation or disciplinary problms, no stored-up 
student tension, and no gathering on street corners. Are these results 
not worthwhile when one realizes that films can be procured free of 
charge or at a nominal cost? 

G. O. Musicals—Phonograph recordings of popular and classical 
musıc have been used as a variation of the films. In school, as has 
been proved in industry, music can be used to soothe and relax 
ivertensed bodies and minds. New broadcasts are tuned in when 


they are of importance. 
In the near future we hope to introduce one-act plays, student 


Intramurals:—During luncheon, each class participates in intra- 


_ Mural competition. Under the guidance of the Health Education 


department we have been able to spread competitive sports and the 
ee of fair play. Intramural winners are awarded felt letters by 
e G.O. Not only does this make the G.O. part of the school life, 


_ but also helps in arousing school spirit. 


bay ccessful intramurals have been run in track, association foot- 
he Aan boxball. Our program has been broadened to include 
ndball. Needless to say, with ample physical facilities, cannot all 


$ 
Pes of intramural tournaments be run, such as indoor baseball 


and basketball? 


G.O, Meetings—Our G.O. meetings are held during the ‘school 
61 
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[February vyf THE SHOP TEACHER AS TEACHER 


day. After each meeting, pies | G.O. ag a back to his | understood and interpreted. What was thought necessary was to 
official class. Because our stu ents y , `. mg Knowledge g | make this worker-teacher pedagogically proficient. So long as he 
parliamentary procedure and citizens Pa T n big sel have planned could present the material and hold the class it was considered suf- 
to have reports of these subjects made during the English perio] ficient. What were the results of such a partial view of the role 


where discussion of G.O. activities will be part of the English cur of the shop teacher? 
riculum. ; 1. Too much of the mechanical, impersonal, and inhuman atmosphere of 


Will not extracurricular subject matter, used during curricy, the factory. 
hours, make for a significant and appropriate program? | 2. The truly humane ends of education disregarded or neglected in the 
3 


: school shop. 
These are admittedly merely an attempt to meet present conti S 3. The neglect of the humane ends of education in the shop produced in 
tions with realism. Other plans surely have occurred to those Con: the student a disrespectful attitude toward his academic subjects and 
cerned with the “extracurricular” program of our high school st. 


teachers. 
dents. In any event, the issue is there: if such activities are edua 4. Over-emphasis of the technical skills to the neglect of the moral and 
tionally valuable, do we continue trying, almost futilely, to carry o 


political traits of human character. 
5. Over-emphasis of the pecuniary rewards of human activities to the 
outside of school hours or shall we adjust to school program to met p 
changing needs? 


neglect of and disrespect for the humane rewards of the living 
SAMUEL NorDAN 
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processes in society. 
. The failure of shop teacher and academic teacher of the faculty to 


arrive at a modus vivendi. 
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Bronx Vocational High Schoo! 


THE SHOP TEACHER’S TASK. If he is to accomplish his role 


THE SHOP TEACHER AS TEACHER ; : ~ as teacher, the shop teacher must remember the following objectives 
Vocational education, in its specific sense as the training of yo K of all education and incorporate them into his personality and ac- 
sters in the mechanic arts for business and industry, creal® , tivities in the classroom: 
problem of transforming an adult worker steeped in rr ee OF 1, e youth ras learn to speak correctly, behave in a refined way, 
; s ; e in the ; and express himself generally in a social manner. 
sien onl ie ed kape we à a pe The z g 2. — youth must recognize himself as more than just a mere mechan- 
ends?) 1c productive agent on a job; he must realize that there are obliga- 
of the business world are monetary and economic. + Di tions in life which will demand from him other than mere technical 
public education are moral and political. Even in vocate spe 3 hes th Ean ppur 
tion, where > : Jicitly Pi f ' e youth must recognize that there are non-pecuniary ends of living 
ci ical sho ea a. cn eie. arie, a ; a | Lae require a different though not-contradictory- set of behaviour- 
see : . r u n | 
numan Blins boca = im bensan a noel oA an A Fr onderstanding these three inter-related sets of behaviour patterns 
cal ideals of the communit 5 > ak- i 4 i the You ng ye Boris oe) of education, the shop teacher will make every aspect 
nomic agents is of concern a th iiaa s sch ols but theif. wi of tachi eng in the ` ne aes at trien Ahe yery aut 
character as economic ‘oie! ome scho - a ml if they a any technical or mechanical process will convey them, 
tion between the goal of uit dai. ` yocationā € ue In “thier wr ‘ds fo topes oa poser eae th 
and that of business and ind eo ee roblem of id = a shop teach Sits, what wei ane sktesipling fo pombron Bere may that 
to do with the indiv: ndustry involves us in a P al WOOTE Sonalin, ¢ er must become and shape himself into a cultural per- 
e individual who comes from the industr? pedt | a if he is to fulfill the real role of a teacher. The word “cul- 


here must not have the signification that is usually and falsely 


ii l l . tae r 
Štven to it—that of snobbish and aristocratic leisure-time and showy 


the educational world—the worker who leaves industry 
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but useless learning. We mean by “cultural” all those acta fe 


thought processes that reflect upon the extent of the Person’s int. 
living civilization around him, and especially thos 


| tion into the l 
gra that contain the highest ideals of its tradi. 


aspects of the community 
tion. 


A PROPOSED COURSE OF TRAINING. Accepting these% 

teria for the shop teacher it is necessary that something like the fol- 
lowing course of training and education should be given to him: 

1. A knowledge and understanding of the wider economic bases and 
background of the shop teacher’s particular trade or craft., ~ 

2. A knowledge and understanding of the economic background of our 

industrial structure as a developing whole. | > 

3. A knowledge and understanding of the moral and sociological tren 

and movements around him. a 

4. An appreciation of the philosophies and arts that make man ' 

human being that he is. E 


Naturally, such a course of training can become very 


The success of such an experience of a shop teacher will de 
upon his own susceptibilities and upon those giving it. And, yeh 
we must attempt it or else our vocational education will continue t 
. distort education for our youth. Furthermore, setting it down * 
required will serve to establish a tradition which will soon bring © 
the vocational schools those candidates with the required capa - 
for such a training. It is most necessary that we do so now in 
that the new post-war world will find an educational system in oo” 
cord with ‘the brighter hopes that we all entertain for that world. 


Martin Wotrson Brooklyn High School For Specialty Tra 


A LESSON ON SCIENCE AND DEMOCRACY 


The great stru je £0 
ggles for ni ugg!e. 
Ditedorn in eda freedom in science and the stru ijen 


not only i , 
af 0 ee but also in time. The advent of demi clos" 
&overnment in the nineteenth century 1u”’ go” 


great personal freedoms, Scienc 
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artificial and 
have no intimate bearing upon the thought and feeling of the teachet. 


y bear a very strong relationship to ©” adó | 
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A LESSON ON SCIENCE AND DEMOCRACY. 


the importance of true democracy in the freedom of scientific pur- 


4 


suits. 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD AND ATTITUDE. In teaching the sci- 
entific attitude and scientific method, the writer has found that by 
approaching this problem through a comparison of science and 
democracy, the pupils not only learn the ideals of science, but can 
adequately see science in its true perspective in a democratic society. 
The problem is approached by the two lessons described below. 
These may be given during the first week introducing any of the 
sciences or may be injected at almost any point in the curriculum. 


LESSON I. The teacher begins by asking his class to bring in the 
names of three famous scientists. Pupils are referred to the indices 
of several available text books on science or to histories of science 
available in the school library. The following day the teacher asks 
the pupils to name them. As the enumeration proceeds, the teacher 


writes them on the board listing them in columns according to their 


nationalities, 
LESSON II. Some of the names are placed in more than one 
column, since these men emigrated from one country to another. 

When the listing is completed, the teacher asks the class to dis- 
cover which of the countries has produced the greatest number of 
Scientists. At first there will be the tendency simply to examine the 
listing on the board and call out the country which heads the longest 
column since these men emigrated from one country to another. 
Scientists have come from all countries; that some of the differences 
in numbers result from better acquaintance with some names; that 
lands which are wealthier have better educational systems and would 
therefore be expected to produce more men of learning. By similar 
discussion, the conclusion is reached that no one country has pro- 
duced the “best” scientists since science is an interdependent field 
and discoveries in Poland may stimulate a discovery in Britain 
Which in turn will produce another great contribution in America or 
Germany, 

Several student reports, previously assigned (brevity is strongly 
Suggested), reveal that great scientists have come from all walks of 
life: the wealthy and the poor; the physically perfect and those with 
defects that great scientists have been drawn from all of the great 
religious groups and from all racial groups. 
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A summation by the students will include the central idea th, 
most important item in the life of a scientist is his inborn abil 
which has been permitted to develop with the aid of proper fr t 
and education. Students are encouraged to bring in pictures of men 


of science, or to make them part of their notebooks, indicating a | 


nationality and religion. 


LESSON III. This lesson opens with four short student reports 
previously assigned. These relate to the persecution of Copernicu 
in Poland, Galileo in Italy, Einstein in Germany, and Infeld in mod: 
ern Poland. a 

Through discussion, the class arrives at the idea that for a scien- 
tist to carry on his work, he must have personal liberty as regards 
thought, religion, speech and freedom to investigate natural science 


or technological ideas without interference. The irrelevancies of 


1N 
“ng 
S : 
h 


+> 


race, nationality and religion to the scientific pursuits are stressed | 
A comparison of the effect of a totalitarian government on a satt k. 


tist and the effect upon him in a democracy brings home the point 
very effectively. 

The special features of democratic government such as toleran 
fair mindedness, respect for others is shown to exist in the 1% 
tionships among scientists. Point out the interdependence of 1 a 
in the world at large. Point out great friendships among F 
entists of different countries. Finally, the class arrives at the © 
clusion that the work of a scientist is never done without 1 
it to the general welfare of the society of which he is a part. ent? 

The assignment calls for a written discussion on “How 54 


and Democracy are Related” or some similar title. js F 


I have found that in the course of their discussions mam ae 


are relieved of popular and long standing misconceptions- 
value of these lessons can best be appreciated by the science t pail 


e ž 
only as he proceeds to teach them. The effort will be amply sit | 


JOsEPH M. OXEN HORN Brooklyn Technical Hig! 


THE SECRETARIAL STUDIES PROMOTE INTER-AMER do" 


During the last few years, the United States has become ei . 


ape fe", 
ally more sympathetic, owing largely to our President $ ; F rs” 


and the good will on the : eig fe 
part of rican n 0 
the matter of Good Neishh. he i a „ie periods 4 








THE SECRETARIAL STUDIES PROMOTE INTER-AMERICANISM 


toward increasing understanding and good will have emanated from 
below the Caribbean as well as from our own country. Some mani- 
festations of the effort by our southern neighbors to carry out the 
Good Neighbor policy is the maintenance and the activities of sev- 
eral Latin-American organizations in the United States. One of 
these organizations is the International League of Bolivarian Action, 
headed by Senor A. Ramon Ruiz. The Good Neighbor Center, at 
103rd Street and Broadway, is its New York Activity. Student 
exchange is effected through the following agencies: 1. Department 
of State, Division of Cultural Relations; 2. U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Division of Inter-American Educational Relations; 3. Institute 
of International Education; (2 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y.) 

4, Interested schools directly. 

With December 7, (Pearl Harbor) and even before that, there 
came realization that Inter-Americanism was no longer a fad or 
luxury, but that it was a vital necessity. Our country and the Latin- 
American republics have so many common causes and interests that 
understanding and good will has become one of the foremost educa- 
tional problems facing the United States. 

In consequence of this realization, progressive schools are becom- 
ing Pan-American minded because they know that the child of 
today controls tomorrow; and the important and significant place to 
form public opinion is in the schools, beginning particularly in the 
Secondary schools. 

The economic relations between our country and the countries of 
South America are the most realistic and practical factors which 
will logically develop good will and understanding. Business will be 
ever-increasingly carried on between the English and Latin-speaking 
Americas, and it is not too early to begin in the first term of the 
Study of secretarial subjects to make pupils of high-school age inter- 
American minded, directly and indirectly. 

Some specific suggestions to be incorporated into an inter-Ameri- 
Can integrated Secretarial Studies program are the following: 


Dictation Suggestions 


l. Various units might be employed, as follows: 
Assume for a period of a week or more that you are dealing with 
Brazil (or any other Latin-American country). During this week, 


letters will be written from an American firm to an imaginary Bra- 


zilian firm or to a number of Brazilian firms in important Brazilian 
67 
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cities. In these letters, references will be made to typically Bie : 
ian industries, and currency will be quoted in Brazilian money, ‘ a3 
can also be indicated in the letters into what languages they M È 
be translated. Supplementary reading can be suggested or assigne $ 
in such simple and brief bibliography as the pamphlets published w A 
the Pan-American Union at Washington. This will give the students | 
both the background of understanding and an inter-American inter. d 


est. lB 
2. A situation existing today in the Latin-American countries 
points up an important opportunity. Axis agents in Latin America 
are spreading the popaganda that the “Good Neighbor Policy” isa 
piece of propaganda of the Yankee imperialists; that the dictators 
of the Latin-American nations have sold their countries to Ameri- 
can “big business”; and that dictators and vested business interests 
use this slogan to fool the people. They claim that, if the people — 
were asked their opinion, they would attest that they hated the 
Yankees, who were really using their countries for their own selfish E; 
interests. This is the problem now occupying the attention of the E; 
Good Neighbor Center. In answer to such fifth-column prope p: 
ganda, letters can be composed by the students. These letters can 
_ be addressed to high school students in the Latin-American cout 
i tries. As a reward, the letters which are of value can actually be 
sent. The names of students that may be used for correspo dena 
contacts are obtainable from: 1. Mr. Stephen James, Director, Er i 
American Forum, Pan-American Union, Washington, D. C. 4" 
Joshua Hochstein, Coordinator of Inter-American activities, EV 1 
der Childs High School. (Evander Childs High School is the I% | 
American demonstration center in New York City.) 3. The Gn | 
Publishing Company’s Bureau of Inter-American Correspo# a | 
Letters could be dictated indicating the difference in policie i Ss 
jae a way that the students would become aware not only hee 
3 fo ‘by o ape rn also that we must respect the stundata con 
lamn tue P a Americas. We must a ae E rand” 
anti, dé tanh « S nor to insist upon the adoption O ise cut 
aH rerai 81 ours appear incontrovertibly more ma 
se, aside from its educational value is certainly 


tive, giving a very practical basis for developing toleranc® 
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Realia ; wis f 2. Stories About Our Allies n | 
Maps of each of the twenty «i : ade, 2 y 


SCHOOL RADIO IN WARTIME 


distribution of races and language (easily done with colored crayon.) 
These maps can be constructed by students in the Art and History 
departments, thus establishing a good coordinating pro ject. On each 
of these maps can be placed actual coins or pictures of the coins of 
each country and their value in our own money. Postage stamps 
may also be used for this project. 

For a definite syllabus suggesting procedure, completely organized 
and graded, one cannot improve upon the compilation of suggestions 
printed in High Points of November 1941, by Belmira Nunes of 
James Monroe High School. 

It is obvious that any plan for incorporating the Secretarial De- 
partment into a Latin-American keyed syllabus, absolutely demands 
a course in Spanish stenography, involving at least one year of in- 
tensive study of both stenography in Spanish and Spanish for busi- 
ness. 


Mottie S. RosoFr Evander Childs High School 


SCHOOL RADIO IN WAR TIME 


The effectiveness of the radio as an educational device is recog- 
nized by nearly everyone. Nearly every school system with facili- 
ties available has intensified its use of the radio since the outbreak 
of war. But the Board of Education of the largest city in our 
country has no radio program. When there is so much to be done 
by radio, we are doing nothing. 

What a pity! 

In the comparatively peaceful days preceding Pearl Harbor, our 
Board had some radio programs. They were sketchy in conception 
and short-sighted in planning, but many of the individual programs 
were well-done. In any event, it was a start in the promising field 
of radio education, a start which it was hoped would lead to better 
things, 

But, as in 1923, again we failed to make the proper use of the 
radio. ' Instead of advancing, we retreated. These are the times 
when we should be making use of every medium at our command, 


but we are neglecting one of the most powerful—the radio. 


at a pity! 
Surely something along these lines could be done: 
l. Songs Our Allies Sing 
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3. Stories to Tell, Songs to Sing, Games to Play During Sh elt 
Drill l 

4. News for Children | 

5. Our Fighting Heroes _ 

6. Our Parents’ Contributions 

7. Where Do I Fit In? 

8. Want to Have a Victory Garden? 

9. Fascist Ideologies vs. Our Own 

10. How War Came 

11. After It Is Over 

12. What is a People’s War? 

13. The Economics of War 

14 
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. Re-broadcasts of important talks originally presented too late r 


at night for school children to hear 
SAMUEL J. LEVINE 
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WHY FAILURES? 


High school failures offer a serious problem, not only because Go 
the cost involved, but also because they form the group in which we 


Junior High School 51, Bronx a 


RS 
n > EEN 
Lae al = .* 
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find the majority of our delinquents. In an article printed in the - 
October 1943 issue of High Points, entitled Subject Failures n- 


the Academic High School Mr. Herbert A. Landry of the Bureau 


of Reference, Research and Statistics gives a vivid picture of the | 


failures found in our high schools. Among other facts, he shows 
that, not counting pupils who leave school, failures amount to as 
much as 10% of pupil-subject enrollment, varying from 2.9% to 
25.7% in different schools. This is a serious situation. No solution 
was offered. A suggestion was made for schools to study the prob- 
lem further. 
The failure problem has been investigated again and again with- 
out much result. We cannot correct this weakness of our educ 
tional system until we are willing to admit that our present set-up 
of free election of subjects and courses on the part of the pupils 
aided by their parents, is wrong. Only a short time ago, sever 
boys and girls who were not given a language in the Junior be 
School from which they were graduating, insisted on being ane : 


language in their third term because “they wanted to go to ©° dary 
n 


Is it surprising that we have so many failures in our seco 


schools? g de- 
In an article, published in the January 1944 High Pomts, der- 


scribed a theoretical educational system, beginning with the kin 
70 
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WHY FAILURES? 
garten and going through college. This . arrangement, I feel, 
would do away with over 90% of our educational misfits. I realize 
that such a system would require a large outlay of money on the 
part of the city although there would be a saving in the long run. 
Assuming the city were willing to spend this money, it would 
take at least eight years before the effects would be felt in our 
secondary schools. Our percentage of failures today requires more 
immediate measures, and with that idea in mind, I have been study- 
ing a plan which I think can be. put into’ immediate use. 
This plan utilizes many features found in some schools today. 
Many secondary schools limit choice of language. All secondary 
schools are supposed to have an undifferentiated course in the first 
year, but its effectiveness is lost in granting the pupils a choice 
among such subjects as language, mathematics and business prac- 
tice. However, there is no uniform rule for all our city schools, 
and in the final analysis, no matter how poor the pupil, he is per- 
mitted a freedom of choice if he insists on it. 

The courses described below are offered as suggestions to stimu- 
om eee etch it is hoped, will be considered from the point 
eat arii rather than from any narrow, vested subject 
omer ol it s way, we can eventually develop an educational 

The ofan : ot our large city. _ . 

REL on k = here depends on two basic ideas which must be 
tiated cours, ake it effective. First, there must be a real undifferen- 
jects, Net inte our first term, and then, the pupil choice of sub- 
cational aa ge, term two, must be limited by the proper edu- 
Courses beyond Bis The plan is to prevent pupils from taking 
courses, Fo, eir abilities, and not to force them into particular 
leading to “allen eis; Course A, described below, is the course 
can Successfull Se entrance. This should be open only to pupils who 
an average of : eee the first term undifferentiated course with 
© get the tii east 75%. No others may take it, but those who 

Y so desire _ average may select any of the other courses, if 
ted for dür Te ia this in mind, the following five courses are 
“ans of entra gular secondary schools. Our special schools, by 
adjustm nce examinations, have already made the necessary 

ents for the pupils. 


COURSE A, 
ne with a mini 


liş 


Open only to pupils who pass all subjects in term 


mum general average of 75%. An exception in the 
71 
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order of subjects may be made for a limited group of Pupils wh 
intend to go to college and who have a good elementary schoo] a 
ord. These pupils may be permitted to select their language in E 
one and begin general mathematics in term two, thus enabling them 


to study four years of a language. 


Eng.1 Eng.2 ŒEng.3 Eng.4 ŒEng.5 Eng.6 Eng.7 Engg 
Civ. S.S.1 55.2 55.3 O S.S.4 SS5 
G.S.1 G.S.2 Bio.l Bio.2 P.S.1 P.S.2 
G.M.1 GM.2 M.3 M.4 M.5 M. 6 7 
Lan.1 Lan.2 Lan.3 Lan4 Lan5 Lan6 ` 


Elec. Elec. Elec, Elec. 


Note: There should be no electives with the exception of those 
noted in terms five to eight. For prospective college students, high | 
school should offer experiences in each type of subject in order to 
crystallize pupils’ likes and abilities. The electives in terms five to 
eight may be selected from the following groups—second language, — 
science, mathematics, commercial or vocational. \ | ; 


COURSE B. 1. for pupils eligible for course A but who wish to, 
take a commercial course. h 

2. For pupils who do not get the. general’ average of 75%, but 
who receive at least 75% in English and General Mathematics. 


Eng.1 Eng.2 Eng.3  Eng.4 Eng.5  Eng.6 Eng.7 £Eng.8 

Civ. © §S.1 SS.2 SS.3 SS.4 SSS 

G.S.1 G.S.2 Bio. Com. } 
G.M.2 Bki Bk2 Bk3  Bk4  BkSor Bk.óof 


G.M. 1 
, Sec.P.1 Sec-P.2 


Bus.P.1 St. 1 St.2 St. 3 St. 4 
j Elec. 


Typ.1 Typ.2 Typ.3 Typ.4 Elec 

Note: Bio. in term three should be a one term course, emp 

ing Hygiene. The electives in terms seven and eight may ? nal. 
lected from the following groups—commercial, science, vocatio! 


COURSE C. For pupils with special ability in art and musicali 


Elec. 
hasiz" 


Eng.1 Eng.2 Eng. 3 Eng. 4 Eng. 5 Eng. 6 Eng. 7 i ' 
Civ. $S.1 Ss2 S83 S54 ~ 
G.S.1 G.S.2 Bio. 1 Bio, 2 ; 
G. M.1 G. M. 2 i Elec 
M.Artl M.Artl M.Art3 M.Art4 M.Art5 M.Arté 
or or or 


or or " E 6 
M. Mus, 1 M. Mus.2 M.Mus.3 M. Mus.4 M. Mus.5 M. Mus” gjec 
Elec. Elec. Elec, Elec. 
Elec. Elec. Elec. 
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Note: This course can be fitted in with course A or B. The 
Electives should depend on pupil’s plans following graduation, 





COURSE D. For pupils who find difficulty with the first year 
subjects, particularly for those pupils who show language and mathe- 
matics disabilities. Success in stenography depends on success in 
English, whereas success in bookkeeping depends on general mathe- 


matics ability. 


—Eng.1 Eng.2  Eng.3 Eng. 4 Eng.5  Eng.6  Eng.7 Eng. 8 
Civ. Bio. S.S.1 S. S.2 S.S.3 S.S.4 S.S.5 
G.S.1 G.S.2 R. Keep. 1 R. Keep.2 R. Keep. 3 R. Keep. 4 Commer. Unit 
G.M.1 GM.2 - 

Bus. Pr. 1 Cl. Pr.1 Ci. Pr.2 Cl. Pr.3 Cl. Pr4 
Typ. 1 Typ. 2 Voc. 1 Voc. 2 Voc.3 Voc4 
Elec. Elec. 


Note: Pupils may vary course D by being permitted to study 
stenography and no bookkeeping, or vice versa, depending on abili- 
ties shown during first year. For the first year, courses B and D 
are similar, The Bio course in term three is the same course of- ` 
fered in course B. Vocational subjects referred to here and in the 
mi courses, will depend upon the school facilities. At the Abra- 

am Lincoln High School, we have a shop, a cooking room, an art 


weavin i : 
7 § room and a sewing room. Other courses using science labs 
ay be developed. 


c 
a = in the low I.Q. pupils, who would not be in the 
elementary “ae were it not for the 100% promotion plan in our 
adjust the s ools. The purpose of this course is to attempt to 
ability wh p Or student to his environment and try to find some 

Ch can be developed. Pupils in this group should be made 


to fee] that 
t : : 
Untrained — e In Our society as they fill a great need for 


Eng, ] 
Ciy., Eng. 2 Eng.3 Eng. 4 Eng.5 Eng.6 Eng.7 Eng.8 
G. S. 1 G. S.2 , S. S. 1 S.S.2 S.S.3 S.S.4 S.S.S 
G. M. 1 G. = : Bio.1 _— Bio, 2 Ap. Ch. 1 Ap. Ch, 2 
Vv Elec, 
oel Voe.2  Voe.3 Voc4 Voc.5 Voc.6 Elec. 
- l Elec. 
Note. Electi lee, Ele. Elec. Elec. Elec. Elec. 
Or this Ives will depend on pupil’s abilities, Special courses 


8TOUP could’ be organized, 
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When a great variety of courses is offered in a school, the nite 
tion may arise where there will not be a sufficient number of pupils 


to form the classes needed. There will always be enough pupils fy 


beg? > 

tw 
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ee 
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courses A and B. For the sake of efficiency, the lack of sufficien f 
number of applicants for any group can be made a neighborhood R 


second type, and so on. This is possible today because of the great 
number of high schools located near one another. ie 
In the plans described above, I have attempted to build courses 
around pupils’ abilities. The sooner we do this and the sooner we 
prevent boys and girls from going beyond their educational depths, 
the sooner will we solve our problem of failures in the secondary 


problem in which one school can offer one type of course, another a 


schools. 


~ I. Bert Levine Abraham Lincoln High Schoo 


THE CASE FOR ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


A subject to be included in the high school curriculum should be 
chosen on the same basis as one chooses a bride—for the benefits 
the student will derive from that study until death do them part 
Let us apply this principle to Economic Geography. . Het 

The student will be a reader of newspapers, magazines and A 
all his life. Every item he reads has a date line, mentioning pai 
place on the surface of the earth. Some of these places will be 


Ea 


a° 
_ home, others on the other side of the globe. Only a study of gon 


; e es 
phy will give the reader that sense of place relationship wes art 
the date line and the news item meaningful. Attu and ae. in 
merely names, strange names, unless one knows their pos! 
relation to Siberia, Japan, and the United States. von, but 

The student will be a user of maps, not only for the a cont 
after the war, when boundary changes will be frequent ant ' 
plex. Only a study of E. G. enables one to follow the camp 
the changes in boundary lines, the shifts in travel routes. 

a new world, a fascinating world of mountains, plains, a 
of oceans, lakes and rivers, of snow-covered polar aena 5 of ont 
cal jungles, of teeming cities and lonely deserts. They wide ome. 
horizon. He who knows maps learns to appreciate his ow? recia? 

The student will be a consumer all his life. He will aE etal 

more the myriad items he consumes, the textiles and fabrics, 
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THE CASE FOR ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


stones, chemicals, foods, cosmetics, if he knows something about 
their origins and the processes that gave them their present forms. 
He will appreciate better the miracles of organization that make 
them available as he needs them. He will understand the complex 
nature of the business world and so hesitate to clamor for changes 
that may upset the system that feeds and clothes him. The student 
who has absorbed the lesson taught by Economic Geography becomes 
a more intelligent consumer. 

The student will be a worker all his life. His mastery of Econo- 
mic Geography will teach him his place in the world at work. He 
will see himself as a cog in the machine that supplies the human 
race with the means of survival. He will feel more secure, his life 
will have more meaning, for he will know that he is playing a part, 
an important part, in the drama of life. He will learn that change 
or rather, the effects of change, may be controlled. This knowledge 
he will find useful in his role of citizen. 

The student will be voter. As voter, he will influence and so 
determine public policy. Intelligent citizenship must be based on 
knowledge, knowledge of the laws of nature, of environment, of 
industrial processes, of labor relations, and of international interde- 
pendence. If he knows and understands, he will not ask for the 
possible. He will be better able to assay the promises of candi- 
dates for Office, the validity of proposed legislation, the worth while- 
ness, in terms of self interest, of trade treaties. A study of Eco- 
nomic Geography will plant the seeds of that knowledge. 

Witlerer a Economic Geography will help the student acquire an 
result of ee of other people. He will learn that customs are the 
sons fo climate, topography and soil conditions. He will learn rea- 
inp r variations in Consuming habits and work habits. He will 
destroy been CRVironment controls our lives. This knowledge will 
tò the f 'S provincialism. He will realize that he appears as strange 
spect e niner as the foreigner does to him. He will learn to re- 
People of Pi the modes of life, and the points of view of the 
Neighbo, -i world. If man is ever to learn to get along with his 
ust do o man 1S ever to adopt the Good Neighbor Policy, he 
a. On a basis of sympathy and understanding. 
contained in © need to list and analyze all the skills and knowledges 
ing, teed the course of study in Economic Geography: graph 
Manufacture, routes, sources of raw materials, problems of farmer, 
» Worker, synthetics, Nationalism, transportation and 
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communication : The case for this study rests on the broader ground 
that it appeals to the student as producer, as consumer, and as eiti- T 
zen of the United States and of the World. Eo 

Wm. D. Max Samuel J. Tilden High School _ 


ore 






A PROGRAM OF GUIDANCE IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
A Restatement of Accepted Aims and Procedures of | 
Guidance Programs 


The treatment of this problem has been considered under the 


headings listed below: * 
a—What is meant by guidance, broadly conceived? 
b—Why is a guidance program particularly needed now? 

‘c—Who can best render guidance in the junior high schools? — 
d—What administrative and pedagogical procedures con- 

tribute to a well rounded program of guidance ? E 


n AORN 
four 
ee 






Guidance is concerned with adjusting the child to his environment’ f » 


and training him to solve his problems. It concerns educan 
t 1S i 


social, health, emotional, and recreational adjustments. Ata 
assistance given to pupils in finding facts that concern him and i 
analyzing his problems and discovering possible solutions. new 
guidance may be termed the interpretation of all the objectives sh 
-education in terms of the individual child. It is concerned os 
helping the individual who has problems whether they are edu 
tional, emotional, vocational, recreational, or physical in aah; cal 
seeks to develop wholesome reactions in human relationships F 
tioned responses to various life situations, and proper indiv men 
and social attitudes. The adjustment of the individual to a: i 
vironment must proceed with efficiency. It must match a E sities ! 
with his opportunities so that he finds himself engaged 1n A at the j 
which are in harmony with his interests and abilities, 2" 
same time minister to the varied needs of society. _ “nid! 
The need for a well-rounded program of guidance 1” ioe: ssing } 
high school, and indeed in all public schools, is epin F ction Í 
today. There has been a serious breakdown of mora í niot 
and a distinct loosening of the traditional home ties. opulatio” 
high schools, the heterogeneous character of the school E iso f 
has been accentuated by the policy of the elementary | 
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j PROGRAM OF GUIDANCE IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS____ 


chronological age-grade-placement. There has been an amazing 
growth in the interlacing educational program offered in vocational 
and senior academic high schools, and a corresponding growth of 
the danger of the “depersonalization” of education. Educational 
tests and measurements of children entering our junior high schools 
continue to show wide variations in individuals, with the resulting 
need for the individuation of instruction, and the adaptation of the 
school to “the interests, nature, needs, and aptitudes” of the child. 

The theory and practise that every teacher is a guidance teacher 
remains the cornerstone of a sound educational philosophy. The 
principal (or his designated supervisory aid) must arrange the 


„administrative machinery to fulfill this ideal. Every action, de- 


cision, procedure, or program of the school is in effect a guidance 
device which the principal uses wisely for the aim of optimum 
child growth. The school nurse and doctor, the specialist, the visit- 
ing teacher, the social worker, and, of course, the parent ( particularly 
in relation to the school) play important parts in the total picture. 
Social agencies, health clinics, and the bureau of child guidance 
must be called in whenever needed. The combined efforts of all 
seek to discover “problems” early, and try to prevent their becom- 


g avenues for serious cases of maladjustment. 


on 2 cai and pedagogical procedures contribute to a 
this cit E é program of guidance in the junior high schools of 
L T i ome of these devices are listed below: l 
individual pioka testing program must be provided to discover 
intelligence i oi pa l These tests must concern themselves with 
peene ool achievement, social maturity, prognosis, will and 
art), and nt, mechanical and other special aptitudes (as music and 
» and indeed in every aspect of the pupils’ personality. 
mst i and guidance counselors, aided by outside speakers, 
of Specialized ormation of a factual nature as to the wide variety 
ity his » academic, and vocational high schools in New York 
teachers and Program anticipates pupil and parent contacts with 
iscussion« counselors, both as individuals and in groups, where 
the higher « a be held on data relating to the probable success in 
™Portant ate the nature of the courses provided, and similar 
Ure; and aries ers. This phase of the work is informative in na- 
licens: not compulsion, based on the combined judgments 
aPtitud ed as to the peculiar nature, needs, interests, and 


€S of the individual under consideration is offered. 
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3. Exploratory courses and “electives” must be provided to inn 


troduce children to activities and experiences of an academic, in. 
dustrial, business, and “social living” nature. This will of Course 
` be done in shops, science classes, language work, fine and industriaj 
arts, business practises, and many other courses and activities. 

4. Through case studies and analyses of certain individual Pupils 
in difficulties, much can be done to prevent the observed maladjust- 
ment growing to the point of delinquency. Such a study would in- 


clude considerations of intelligence quotients, health, past school 


success, pupil backgrounds, out-of-school experiences and activities, 
home environment, interests (particularly of a social-integrative 


nature), character and/or personality traits (perhaps on a 1-5 meas- 
uring scale), and as much additional information as will shed light 


4 


on the cause of the difficulties. i 

5. The program of the school must be arranged to provide a 
specialized system of training for atypical children. The health 
deviates—cardiacs, subnormals, sight-conservation children, and 


similar groups from one large group. Educationally atypical chil- 


dren, including those socially or emotionally disturbed, must receive 
instruction in adjustment classes, “honors” classes, and the like. 
-6. The guidance counselor, the home-visiting teacher, the school 
psychologist, and various social agencies must be employed as 4 
regular procedure in the treatment of developing or reported mal- 
adjustment cases. | y 
7. The curriculum itself continues to be a fine guidance device. 
Core curriculums of the integrated and unified type, as well as va 
ations in enrichment, are obvious applications of this idea. Skillful 
teachers will seize upon all aspects of even traditional work to guict 
those under her direction. | 
8. A wide variety of socially-integrative activities, designed p 
permit the channeling of social energies of children into pattern 
of accepted behavior, and thus permit “releases” for the tensions 
characteristic of adolescents, are a “must” for a guidance progre 
Such releases may well include programs for the assembly or au 5 
torium periods, clubs, dances, school publications, and speciali2* 
courses for congenial groups. th 
9. A well thought out program of health education involves — 
building and maintaining of proper attitudes and behavior patter 
of health, prevention of the spread of communicable diseases, ? 3 
the correction of remediable physical defects. Teachers, nurs 
78 
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doctors, bulletins, parent-forums, special talks to pupils and parents, 
and similar activities are involved. : 

10. The obvious, but extremely important devices of individual- 
ized programs and implementation of the philosophy of continuous 

rogress are guidance approaches of proved value. 

11. Planned and effective use of the home-room period by all 
teachers can be made the cornerstone of effective individual and 
group guidanc, 

12. The most fruitful source of adjusting the individual and 
solving his problems is the enlisting of that individual (and his 
parent) in the search for the cause and remedy of the maladjust- 
ment. The child must be “sold” on the need for adjustment, must 
be convinced of the interest of the school and the school personnel, 
and then be urged to continue on a course of treatment. 

The program presented contains little if anything that is new. 
Rather it is presented in the belief that there is a present need for 
principals, teachers, and guidance counselors to renew their acquain- 
tance with the aims and ends of guidance. The danger point in 
junior high school procedures has arrived, and there is real danger 
that the structure and machinery of guidance has more weight and 
Prestige than the purposes and needs which brought forth the pro- 
gram. It is hoped that this restatement of accepted procedures will 
ty y oe responsible for guidance in the schools of this 
whethien a Jectively examine there guidance programs to decide 
i, mat A pect practises (or the lack of them) have a “maturity 

Operation” which defeats the aims and ends of a soundly 


concei ioni i 
“ved and functioning program of guidance. 
HOMAS F, Nevins 


Books 


A Treasy ‘ 
Hele. im Science, Edited by Harlow Shapley, Samuel Rapport and 
$3.95. right. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1943. Pp. xi—716 


Dr. Sh 
and Sei apley, astronomer, President of the American Academy of Arts 


ci 
reviewed a a gee and lecturer, together with his capable assistants have 
Sentin ő -i eld of scientific literature with the purpose in mind of pre- 
Picture of = average layman‘ and the narrow specialist a comprehensive 
Space limitati, Tn science, Admittedly incomplete and compressed because 
Ons, they have included among their selections the significant 
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and the dramatic. The result is an integrated mosaic of adventures jn Wide! 
scattered fields—weather, earthquakes, X-rays, relativity, the inside of aton 
missing links, war medicine and surgery. The plan of the book is indicated 
by the major Parts: Science and the Scientist, The Physical World, Th 
World of Life and The World of Man. A concluding section on May, 

' Future points out those fields in which we may expect advances that will 
influence our understanding of the universe in which we live, and that will 
make our own life on this planet healthier and happier.- Among the more 
than fifty authors represented are Eddington, Jeans, Hogben, Einstein, Gali- 
leo, Darwin, Newton, Haldane, and Beebe. : 
A Treasury of Science fits in well with the recent trend for an inte- 
grated science program for the high school. It offers excellent opportunities 
for inter-field comparisons and for illustrations of the scientific attitude and 


method at work in diverse fields of human inquiry. For the science teacher, | 


it provides a source book for student reports on over fifty topics by out- 
standing scientists and science writers. 
Morris L. ALPERN 
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ae _ The History of Vocational and 

! | > Zi . Educational Guidance ‘in 

: E | E o New. York City Schools 

aa CHARLES M. SMITH, Director, Division of Educational 
and Vocational Guidance (Retired) 





STUDENT AID COMMITTEES. According to the historians of 
the guidance movement, the term Vocational Guidance was first used 
in connection with guidance by Frank Parsons of Boston in 1908 


working careers, with primary emphasis upon choosing a vocation.” 


a However, two years before Parsons initiated his work in a Boston ` 


4 settlement house and with out-of-school youth, Eli Weaver, a teacher 
in Boys’ High School in Brooklyn, formed a committee which. he 
designated The Students’ Aid Committee, to assist in-school youth. 
ya The reason for forming this committee was the large number of 
‘| - youth who were leaving school before completing their high school 
} iene course. Many of them were in the first year of high school. Four- 
i Eo teen years was the legal working age at that time. In many in- 

\ ae | stances, the leaving pupils apparently had as much ability as those 
rox E who remained. The Students’ Aid Committee was formed to learn 





E Mr. Charles M. Smith has recently retired from his position as Director 
| of the Division of Educational and Vocational Guidance after 35 years of 
t experience in teaching and guidance work in the New York City schools. 
His contributions to the development of the guidance movement in New York 
City include: 
| The organization of the co-operative course. 
| The organization of departments of guidance in the Junior High Schools. 
k The organization of part time and cooperative placement in Senior High 
ees i Schools, 
The Preparation of a “Manual of Produceres in individual and group 
guidance in the Junior High Schools.” 
he establishment of a cumulative record system. 
he establishment of in-service courses in guidance for Junior and Senior 
High School teachers. 


i he establishment of a clearance system, facilitating the transfer of chil- 
i sia from 8th grade and 9th grade schools to Vocational High 
chools, 
‘ The establishment of a weekly Information Service to counselors in 
! Junior and Senior High Schools, 


€ above brief history of the Guidance Movement in the New York 


City 
the pochools has been compiled by him, chiefly from the official records of 
y IN0E* oard of Education. 
5 


The contents of HIGH POINTS are indexed in Tue Epucatl© 
which is on file in Libraries 


»33 ‘ 
a P 
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| aa Ts and meant “assisting young people in planning and carrying out their 
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the cause of this early leaving and to endeavor to find a remed 
The members of the committee counseled the boys educationally and 
vocationally, stressed the importance of a sound basic education 
an essential for career building, and, where the reason for sch 
leaving was really economic (this was the most common one given) 
they helped these pupils to secure part-time or vacation jobs, Sone 
of the summer jobs were on farms. This is the first: record of 
putting city high school boys at farm work. 

The idea spread throughout the city, and it is a matter of récord 


that by 1908 every day and evening high school in the city had its { 
Student Aid Committee. In 1907 the project was sponsored on a | 


city-wide basis by the High School Teachers’ Association which set 
up a central committee for the purpose of setting standards, out- 


lining methods of works, collecting and distributing information on | 


employment conditions and opportunities. 

In 1909, the High School Teachers’ Association recommended to 
the Superintendent of Schools that “Teachers working on these com- 
mittees in the various schools be allowed some unassigned time for 
vocational guidance.” Evidently, the term coined by Parsons was 


taken up by the High School Teachers’ Association in this city. ii 
The Association further recommended the establishment, by the 


Board of Education, of a central bureau. The recommendation 
seems to have been considered favorably by the Superintendent of 
Schools for it is included in his report to the Board of Education 12 
1910. Anticipating favorable consideration, a group of teachers a! 
others interested in vocational guidance met in many sessions g 
endeavored to work out plans for the organization and operation © 
such a central bureau. Failing to agree on a plan satisfactory 0 a 
they finally concluded that, “The city is so large and its various sé 
tions have such diversified interests that a city-wide organizati?" 
cannot be formed.” However, some half dozen years later, an 
periment in vocational guidance was conducted for two 
a single school district (District No. 13) and those who c°? Y 
that experiment concluded that, “Vocational guidance and pace 
in any section of the city can be satisfactorily conducte only if 
work is carried on under a city-wide organization.” 


GUIDANCE IN SETTLEMENT HOUSES. The x 
ken 


which had started in a Boston settlement house was t3 rere" 
other settlement houses, particularly by the Henry Street et 
6 i 


ONAL AND EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE____+\__ 


yocATI , 
in New York City, and, apparently, there followed considerable 
propaganda for establishing the work under the Board of Education, 
for the record shows that in 1911 the Public Education Association 
and the Junior League made a study of vocational guidance in its 
relation to the public schools of New York City. As a result of 
this study they concluded that, “A system of vocational guidance 
which would mean finding jobs for children under 16 years of age 
would not only be futile, but would be dangerously near exploitation, 
however, well intentioned it might be. * * * What these children 
really need is vocational training. The kernel of truth in this popu- 
lar movement for vocational guidance is guidance for training, not 


guidance for jobs.” 


THE HANUS SURVEY. The years 1912-1915 are years of 
special significance for secondary education for these years meant 
the beginning of broadening the concept and scope of secondary 
education. In 1912, a far-reaching report was published: the report 


‘}} ~ of the Committee on School Inquiry of the Board of Estimate, 


popularly known as the Hanus Survey. Two activities which are 
the outcome of this survey are of particular interest in our study 
of guidance: the cooperative system and the continuation school 
system. 


CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION. In the report it is stated that, 
The cooperative system is based on an agreement between a group 

of employers and a school system, whereby the employers agree to 
institute and carry on a thorough and comprehensive apprentice 
Course in their particular trades, and in which the school agrees to 
Kue both general and specialized instruction to the apprentices. The 
oe of work which the student receives in the shop ts scheduled 
ea shop and must be approved by the school authorities. The 
the» course is devised by the school authorities. In most cases 
Bow cen of school instruction is equal to the amount of shop 
tourd =I n order that the work of the school may be definitely 
oma, wiih the work of the shop, a seperate set of teachers 
Fou a is employed. These teachers are called coordinators. 
thes he coordinator makes a careful study of each shop, and de- 
Profi eontcalion charts showing the path which a student may 
ably follow through the shop. In addition to the shop chart, a 


Char; ; | Whe He 
ts made for every individual student, which indicates how 
7 
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closely this path is followed and why there are deviations if n 


yoCATIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

ment counselors in most of the high schools. These placement 
counselors have specialized in part time placement, and in full time 
jobs for beginners, both graduates and drop outs. Their objective 
has been placement leading to the fullest development of the boy 
or girl in jobs making the best possible use of their training and 


any.” | 
For many years, the accepted definition of vocational guidance 


has been the assistance given an individual in. choosing, preparing 
for, entering upon and progressing în a vocation.” Where is the E 
more nèarly exemplified than in the cooperative course and in the 


ta i 


work of the coordinator? | | = 
a 


cg a 


abilities. 
Although placement is being done in connection with all our high 
schools, there are now only 25 Placement and Investigation Assistants 


CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. It is further stated that, “Under ae heie wekoole 
the continuation school system, the employer releases his employees 

of school age for a period of time (e. g. one half day or a whole ia 
per week) to attend the public schools for definite mental instruction, — 
The instruction given at the school is entirely under the control of 


the school authorities, but the school authorities have no control | 


‘EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE. While the 14 to 16 year age group 
was leaving school in large numbers to go to work prior to 1920, 
and while this is the group that vocational guidance was brought 
into the schools to assist, yet it is apparent that from the first the 
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whatever over the shop work.” 


An outstanding authority on both the continuation school and on f 
guidance has stated that the aim of the continuation school system — 


was, “To provide young workers with those educational advantages 


of which they had been deprived by economic circumstances, and ` 


with social and vocational guidance which is usually omitted from 
the curriculum of the full-time schools, * * * To this end continu 
ation schools should utilize every known means of guiding pupils 
into the right employment. An essential, almost inevitable function, 
is to place young people into those desirable jobs for which they 
possess aptitude and to educate employers to want these young 
people in their employ.” 


PLACEMENT AND INVESTIGATION ASSISTANTS. a 


1911, in the Manhattan Trade School, a teacher was assigne of 
work. 


activities much like those of a co-ordinator of cooperative d 
She taught classes informing girls concerning the working woth 
and placed students in jobs along the line of their training. i a 
Washington Irving High School established courses` Wi P 
pose of preparing girls directly for industry, and the prin 


cipal as- 


signed a well qualified clerk in his office to investigate oP pet 


for these students and place them in jobs at the completion ° 
training. 


5 pool 
Shortly after this, answering a demand on the part of high © 


vestig? ; 


prinpicals, a license was created entitled “Placement an Jace” 
tion Assistant” and appointments were made until there were 
9 


ae objective was to hold these boys and girls longer in school, and it 


was the educational aspects of guidance that were given the greatest 


„emphasis. Today, children of this age group, with few exceptions, 


are not permitted to leave school; hence educational guidance is 
receiving the major emphasis. It is educational guidance that starts 
with the child when he enters the school, attempts to discover po- 
tentialities and to guide him in the light of these discoveries into 
the secondary school and into the course in the secondary school 
best suited for his growth and development. The objective is proper 
distribution of pupils entering secondary schools. 


THE WILE REPORT. On April 9, 1913, the Board of Education 
adopted the following preamble and resolution: “WHEREAS, the 
subject of vocational guidance is becoming of exceeding interest and 
portance in educational circles, BE IT RESOLVED, that the 
ommittee on High and Training Schools be empowered to investi- 
gate, holding hearings, and submit a formal report to the Board of 
tucation upon the subject of vocational guidance as related to the 
w York City public school system.” Ea 

head Sub-committee appointed to carry this resolution into effect was 
aded by the late Dr. Ira S. Wile, then a member of the Board of 
mor tion; The record shows that two public hearings were held; 
ii than a hundred organizations and individuals interested in the 
hear P a aa vocational guidance movement participated or were 
from, and the whole field seems to have been adequately cov- 


er ; 
‘d. Of special interest is the definition of guidance whìch aeg 


—— HIGH POINTS [March 1 wy 
formulated. “Vocational guidance should be (1) an e dust a 
plan sufficiently elastic and flexible to afford the opportuni "a i 
school children to find themselves in terms of their vocational i. E 
tudes. (2) It should seek to devise means for securing. broad ne 


formation regarding the numerous groups of industries, together 


with the underlying processes available for the children, and (3) to 
ascertain, in so far as may be possible, the aptitudes and character. 


istics of school children with a view to giving them suggestions es 


how to develop their innate powers. In addition, (4) it should offer 
anf 


advice as to the places wherein educational advantages may be se 
cured in order to foster the types of training best adapted to the 


needs of individual children.” 


to note that the definition developed as a result of this study strongly 
emphasized the eductaional phases of guidance, in contrast to the — 


me S 
apr’ ) 


4 
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While the study made was of vocational guidance, it is interesting 1a 
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generally accepted definition of vocational guidance quoted above. ` 
It is, however, this concept of guidance as developed by the Wile ~ 


Report, which has been the basis of the growth of the guidance 

movement in the New York City schools. A few items of special 
significance from this excellent study and report are quoted: | 

“Considering the nature of the occupations in which boys and girls 

go from our elementary and high schools, it is apparent that the type of 

vocational guidance that is required is the type that will keep them m 

school for a longer period of time, as well as the type of instruction that 
g will prepare them for something else besides blind alley jobs. 3 

“It should begin in the elementary schools. This does not mean a 
special teachers should be assigned to consider the vocational poia 
of children; * * * it means that the work in the elementary schools sh a 
be considered in relation to commercial, industrial, and professional me 
of work into which children must necessarily go. f the 

“We believe it is highly desirable to consider the curriculum © give 
elementary schools with a view to adapting it and enrich it so as to a 
a larger number of children an opportunity to discover themselves, tiog 
least evidence some aptitude which may be of further service 1 eon 
teachers to give the guidance so essential to their further educa 
development. osses’ 

“From the standpoint of guidance, the school curriculum cot sjo 
vision; in a sense, it must foresee industrial, commercial, and pro 
possibilities of the future. 

“With this interpretation, vocational guidance does ^ot 
special function of a particular official, but is virtually a by-pr° 
the educational system. 1 of any 

“Obviously, the ordinary teacher in the elementary schoo" rind 
ordinary individual, does not possess sufficient information 
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yoCATIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


yocations to be of great value in vocational guidance. To remedy this 
defect it would appear to be wise to consider the educational and psy- 
chological basis of vocational guidance as it appears in individuals, 
with a view to supplying instruction in this direction in our training 


schools. à 
“Schools wherein differentiated courses have been, or are to be 


begun shall be regarded as experimental stations for vocational guidance.” 


ESTABLISHMENT OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 1919. 
Schools with differentiated courses of study referred to in this 
Wile Report emerged some half dozen years later as Junior High 
Schools. A comparison of present-day concepts with those of the 
Wile Report will be revealing as to the extent to which these earlier 


concepts have become actual practices. 


THE GUIDANCE SPECIALIST. During the period of 1912- 
1915, we were passing through one of our periodical depressions. 
At such times, the least skilled workers are among the first to suffer 


-and on the recommendation of the Wile Committee, strongly 


seconded by the Henry Street Settlement, the Mayor appointed a 
committee called the Mayor’s Committee on Vocational Aid for 
Juniors. Guidance was one of the remedies suggested to alleviate 
the problems of juniors and it was thought that trained counselors, 
specializing in these problems, might be developed. The Henry 
Street Settlement agreed to finance a study of counseling methods 
and techniques and engaged Meyer Bloomfield to direct the study. 
The outcome of this was the organizing of courses in vocational 
counseling in some of our universities, and some of those who took 
Such courses were engaged by the settlements to counsel youth voca- 
tionally, 


VOCATIONAL SERVICE FOR JUNIORS. The Henry Street 
Settlement had three committees working on three different as- 
Pects of guidance: junior employment, vocational guidance, and 
Scholarships, In 1920, these three activities were merged to form the 
ne tional Service for Juniors. One of the first activities of this 
ta si agency was to stage a five-year demonstration in certain elemen- 
at and Junior high schools in Manhattan. Its purpose, as stated 
ind; € time, was to further a satisfactory adjustment between the 

vidual and his work. This was to be accomplished by studying 


© individuals’ interests and abilities, and providing them with 
ll 


— eaa 


| 
| 
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adequate knowledge of the occupations open to them and the quali- 
fications necessary for success in these occupations `> 

They maintained a counseling service in the schools participating 
in the experiment, provided a free employment service for placing 
pupils leaving school in investigated jobs, and granted scholarships 


to able and ambitious pupils with urgent economic problems, eligible 


for employment certificates, but desiring to continue in school. 
~ The counselors assigned to the schools had been trained in tech- 
niques and methods in line with the study made by Bloomfield, and 


their activities consisted of talks to classroom groups on different 


types of occupations, describing their requirements, rewards, and 
| opportunities for employment They made known to parents and 


children the varying resources of the city school system and how » 


to take advantage of them. Interviews were held with children to 
assist in making school plans and adjustments, and with parents and 


other members of the family regarding the pupils’ progress. Con- — 
sultations were held with other school agencies and health and | 
social agencies outside the school. School records were obtained 


and psychological tests given. 

Here was a service in the schools but not of them; dominantly 
vocational guidance in concept and scope, operated by persons trained 
in counseling methods and techniques, whose major experience had 
been with out-of-school or with school-leaving pupils, and who, 
being classed as experts, quite naturally assumed full responsibility 
for all the guidance in the school. Nevertheless, all of the stu 
mentioned above had pointed out the important place of the teache 
and supervisor in a guidance program. 


LICENSED COUNSELORS. Partly as a result of this ili 
ment, the Board of Education created the position of “Teacher ; 
Educational and Vocational Guidance,” and in 1927 the first ae 9 
counselors were appointed to the scsools. They were ee alt 
Junior High Schools since this type of school had been spec! 
organized with the guidance function in mind. 
The understanding was that an additional number 
would be appointed each year until every junior high S$ 


rs 
unselo 
of co t 


a 
choo! h F 


least one trained counselor. This was adhered to for tw0 or 
years, after which stringent budget cuts reduced the 
counselors, Although the request for counselors has oe Jof 
each year, this item has,been regularly eliminated by the 50 
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Estimate. Since 1938, action has been withheld awaiting the find- 
ings of the Wilson Report which was begun in 1938, completed in 
June 1942, and is still under study and consideration by the Board 
of Superintendents. Meanwhile, the number of licensed counselors 
remains only twenty. 

The duties of these counselors have been modified as the prospect 
of their increase in numbers diminished. At present, a counselor is 
assigned to a number of schools, varying from one to four, with 
duties largely concerned with the organization and supervision of 
guidance programs conducted for the most part by teacher-advisers, 
and with the in-service training of teachers who are assigned to carry 
on guidance activities. l 


THE GUIDANCE MANUAL. A Manual of Procedures in Indi- 
vidual and Group Guidance in Junior High Schools was drawn up 
under my supervision, by a committee of counselors, junior high 
school principals (one of whom is now a member of the Board of Ex- 
aminers and another senior high school principal) and an assistant 
principal, This is a manual of guidance from the seventh through 
the ninth years. In the foreword it is stated that: l 

“It is now generally recognized that guidance organization and pro- 
cedures should conform to some definite pattern, * * * that this pattern 
or plan should be so integrated with the educational program of the 
school that its activities shall be the concern of both the administrative 
and teaching staffs * * * and not be the sole responsibility of the coun- 
selor, whose duties and responsibilities should be more clearly defined.” 

, Every member of the school staff has certain responsibilities in the 
guidance program, but not every member is adequately equipped to per- 
form certain of the specific services.” 
he “cope of guidance is stated as: 

A pupil personnel program by which each pupil is given the neces- 
aes assistance in revealing and appraising his own abilities and interests, 
a aes acquainted with what lies ahead, in making choices, and in 

ic ing and expanding his social contacts.” 

e specific aims are stated as: 
Fike Provide each pupil with proper assistance in orientation to the 
and int igh school ; in revealing and appraising his aptitudes, abilities 
ites crests and in discovering and removing obstacles to his normal 
i and development; in planning for his continued secondary educa- 


tion F : ‘ A 
Vor an academic or vocational level; in comprehending the educational, 


ocati i : 
Se and social aspects of this changing world.” 
of a manual contains several alternate plans for the organization 


Suldance program, criteria for selecting guidance personnel, 
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HIGH POINTS (ares, gg 
outlines of activities for individual counseling and detailed plans for E 
group guidance. Supplementary group guidance lesson plans Sa : 


also available upon request. 


CUMULATIVE RECORDS. Cumulative Records have always | 
been considered an essential tool for guidance, and the Guidance 
Department played no minor role in the compilation and installation Er 
of our present record system which is designed to be “cumulative” — 

It can be cumulative in practice, however, only when administrators _ 
and teachers are educated to the point where its significance is fully _ 
understood, and where they can so organize their work that a suff- 
cient amount of time is given to the proper preparation of the record. a 


HIGH SCHOOL INFORMATION. If guidance through the 
ninth grade is dominantly educational and its major objective is Sf 
proper distribution of pupils over schools and courses, then those — 


who guide pupils on this level should have readily available complete 


and detailed information on high and vocational schools. Since- 


there are changes from term to term, the guidance division has pre 


pared and made available to each school, in looseleatf form, a bulletin 


on senior high and vocational schools and courses. In the introduc- 


tory pages of this mimeographed publication is included information 
about schools, courses, credits, counts, and the like, which shoul 
enable the pupil to undertstand better the material contained in the 
high and vocational school pamphlets issued each term. While EA 
was compiled as ready reference material for secondary sohe i 
visers in elementary and junior high schools, it may also be e val 
ively used in connection with the homeroom guidance die 
for the 9A pupil in junior high school, the theme of which 1s 
cational Planning.” 


CLEARANCE. A recent development of the Guid 
known as “clearance” originated in 1942, at-a time, when, be 
a shortage of facilities in vocational high schools, junior high - 
students were having great difficulty in obtaining admiss10n ed t0 
vocational schools of their choice. A committee was ore it be 
go over the applications of those boys and girls who coul ge fof 
accommodated by certain vocational high schools, and to arran ying 
the acceptance of these students in other schools in 


course d 
a resulte 
as nearly as possible the type of training desired. It has 
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AMERICAN HARMONY 
in a much more satisfactory distribution of the graduates of our 
ementary and junior high schools as well-as in the organization 


I 
i es to meet their needs. 


of new class 


INFORMATION SERVICE. In October 1942, an Information 
Service was started in the form of weekly news releases to the 
counselors and war guidance advisers in high schools. These re- 
leases contain current news and information concerning the armed 
forces, educational and training facilities, civilian jobs, social 
agencies, etc. The material issued during the year 1942-1943 was 
revised and organized into a loose leaf booklet, The Digest of 
Guidance Information, which was distributed to high school advisers 
and others in the fall of 1943. 

It is now thought that this type of current data concerning the 
educational and occupational world is more valuable to counselors 
than the occupational studies formerly made, which were often out 
of date almost as soon as they were published Although originated 
as a war measure, it is hoped that this method of conveying infor- 
mation to counselors will be equally valuable during the transition 
period and in normal times. 


American Harmony 
MARY RILEY, Personnel Division 


Forse with its by-products of: fear, hatred, slanderous accus- 
Beni ” malicious acts has unfortunately gained a rather promi- 
iea a ce in local news. The unscrupulous policy of a part of the 
lienen a oing race episodes is producing hate-mongers among 
veyors T the United States. Writers, cartoonists, and other pur- 
or under e © written word or the graphic illustration are deliberately, 
Or relio: motional stress, dividing our fellow citizens along racial 
pr lines. Here is our country engaged in a global war the 
tli a to eradicate these malevolent manifestations of the 
inkers dk ilosophy of life while, at the same time at home, loose 
red of th their moronic blind followers are practicing a deadly 
Of hate a bri T fellow men. But through this depressing spectacle 

light that gnt light shone forth recently in the city of New York— . 
Save courage and hope to the advocates of love and peace. 


e Occasi Š 
Sion was the winter concert of the All City High School 
15 
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HIGH POINTS |More, | 


Chorus and Orchestra, which was given in the auditoriy 


lyn Technical High School on Wednesday evening, January 12, 1944 | 


A word about the All City High School Chorus and Orchestre, 
will be enlightening. Since the spring of 1936 when the Muga i 
Education National Conference was held in New York City, the A 
City High School Chorus and Orchestra have given semi-annual con. 
certs to the music-lovers of the educational system and their friends, 
For that first concert, a gigantic chorus of 1500 singers and an _ 
orchestra of 200 players were organized to perform for the visiting 
delegates, men and women who came from all parts of the country, N 
At Madison Square Garden, where the concert was given to a vast 
audience of 16,000, many people prominent in public life were 
present. These included the First Lady of the Land Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Dr. Walter Damrosch, an orchestra leader revered by 
school children, and His Honor Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia. - The 
outstanding performance of the chorus and orchestra demonstrated 
to a critical audience that music played a vital part in the education 
of the children of the city and that the standard of achievement was 
unusually high. | s 
Perhaps the most important result of this great musical event was- 
shown in its immediate effect on the work in music in the schools 


of the city. The demonstration had not only revealed to the enthus f 


iastic youngsters the gratification that came from good performance, 
but it also proved to the teachers that music of high quality appealed 
to children and that these children were capable of giving a creditable 
performance. The semi-annual concerts now continue to be an js 
spiration to teachers and students alike and also serve as standarts 
of attainment for other groups to follow. ide 
As there are few auditoriums in New York City that can Pias 
for a chorus and orchestra of the size of the original ones, it j 
been necessary since 1936 to limit the membership in the pr 
250 singers and in the orchestra to 110 players, Auditions ar© “is 
at the beginning of each term to secure the best among the comPé 5 
candidates. The young artists are recruited from the five oma 
upon the recommendation of their teachers of music. By the r 
week of the term the organizations are set and are actually 2 J. 
hearsal. Mr. George H. Gartlan, Director of Music and oe re- 
. Wilhousky, Assistant Director plan the programs and ee f 
hearsals with the close and zealous cooperation of the teac ps are 
music in the high schools. Many gifted conductors and sing® 
16 
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AMERICAN HARMONY ————~— 
included among the teachers. To prevent any conflict with the daily 
school program in each high school the All City units meet on Satur- 
day mornings. The choristers assemble at Julia Richmond High 
School in Manhattan while the orchestra players go to Brooklyn 
Technical High School. 


NO RACISM HERE. Having supplied a little of the history and 
background of the All City High School Chorus and Orchestra, let 
us return to the original thesis, namely the denial they gave to the 
theory of racism. The members of these two organizations repre- 
sent all religious creeds and spring from many national origins, but 
they all belong to one race, the human race, though the pigmentation 
of their skin runs the gamut from ashen white to ebony black. At 
the concert on January 12, a tall well-built Negro stood beside an 
equally tall blond girl while they read together the score for the 
double bass from the same desk. Negro faces were seen among 
the other strings. But the most outstanding was the slender Negro 
boy who had complete charge of the tympani. Every fiber of his 
being—his delicate wrists, graceful hands, and his entire body accen- 
tuated the rhythm and brought perfection to the whole 
performance. i 
The orċhestra skillfully and artistically rendered the music of 
Italy, of Germany, of Austria, of Russia under the able batons of 
a noni Le Mieux and David Rattner. Rossini’s charming melo- 
w a their delicacy of orchestration were beautifully contrasted 
thon x e of the first movement of Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
tie a © young musicians gave a brilliant interpretation of both 
6 Soe to Oberon by Von Weber and the fourth movement 
oat i iony No. 4 by Tschaikowsky. And through this entire pro- 
the note ETOUP of gifted American boys and girls were immune to 
Poisonous teachings of narrow nationalism religious bigotry, and 
racial animosit . Th ? a ‘ a 
dience th y €y proved to themselves and to an attentive au 
that harmony and love and mutual respect can prevail among 


the di 
dicted rent members of the human race when those members are 
cd by the right motives. 


' Wh ; 
of t at has been said of the makeup of the orchestra is equally true 


e chorus of 2 


side p 50 voices. Negro and white singers were seated 


y Side according to voice parts in a bond of harmony that shut 


t 

both “sila discord. Again the program included the works of 
pean and American composers. The numbers performed 
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were a ringing challenge to the breeders of animosity on the as mod 
of religious prejudice. Though these young people belonged ‘= 


INTERCULTURAL EDUCA FIOM aO O 


with such conviction and emotional ardor, that the audience needed 
| no urging to rise to its feet and join in the finale, Glory, glory 


the various sects of Judaism and Christianity, yet they had no ob- 
jection to singing the articles of faith of either of the great religions 


Et incarnatus est from Bach’s B-minor Mass, a number that ae 
voiced the essence of the Christian Credo, namely the birth of the ae 
Messiah. With equal fervor and soulful emotion, the rich voice _ 


wad 

A Oa 

a 

L yp. 
e 


i 


Y 


of the young soprano soloist accompanied by the entire chorus sang 


the poignant, anguished cry of an harrassed human being, of a per- _ 
secuted people, to the omnipotent God, Eili, Eili, lamma sabacthani 
—My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me? Though the 


superb rendering of the prayer of the ancient Hebrews moved many _ 
in the audience, yet it left with them the hope and the assurance of 


God’s loving kindness and solicitude for His faithful followers. - 4 
The arrangement of Etli, Eili was made by Kurt Schindler, the 


great Jewish composer and choral conductor. He it was who worked 


with the priest—musicians of the Catholic church in Spain in the 
gigantic and scholarly task of collecting, editing and recording for 


all time the music of the early church in that land. It was Kurt © 


Schindler who compiled and arranged hundreds of Christmas carols 
that dated from antiquity, or that came from Europe and the lands 
of the Near East. 

The solemnity of some parts of the program was contrasted with 
lighter numbers. The artistry of the chorus was particularly evident 
in the touching composition of Scott-Bartholomew, Think On Me. 
The words carried the listener to the fox-holes of the Pacific, to the 
ships on the sea and in the air, to the far-off battle line, and to the 
camps at home and abroad, with the tender plea of the absent 0” 
Think On Me. 


WE ARE ALL ONE. Then came the closing number on the Pr” 


: on est harsh pa RR Temes 


ue Hallelujah, Our God is marching on. 


Se | 
With profound respect and sincerity of interpretation they sang ad 


y 


Therefore, on this night of January 12, 1944 was demonstrated to 
the young musicians in the chorus and the orchestra, as well as to 
a rapt audience, that the public schools of New York City are foster- 
ing and perpetuating the ideals of Americanism. l 


E: 


A Program for Intercultural Education 
—The Road to Peace and Victory 


LEON S. KAISER, LEONORA S. RATNER 
Mark Twain Junior High School 


The genesis of this title admits of simple solution. It is readily 
agreed that Peace and Victory can be achieved only through Unity. 
There can be no unity without proper inter-racial and inter-faith un- 
derstanding and cooperation. Recent events in Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Boston—and elsewhere have indicated a danger which, if not erad- 
icated, menaces not only our successful prosecution of the war but 
also our future national welfare. It has become almost a platitude 
to discuss the possibilities of “losing the peace on the home front 
while winning the victory on the battle front.” 


ei CROON The Mark Twain Junior High School with a 
a-a Fp 650 pupils, boys and girls, grades 7A to 9B, an age 
Island Toe to sixteen years, is located in the heart of Coney 
x sited IS ocality, often called the “playground of the world,” has 
Population, of which approximately 70% are Jewish, 20% 

an appreciable number, Negroes. While many 


nen Catholics and 
rent i 
al national groups are represented in the school population, 


; s $ © va TON” i t ; : 
gram, Battle Hymn of the Republic given by the combined sA : p or a ean of pupils consists of native born children of first 
and orchestra. Mr. Peter J. Wilhousky, the beloved conductor © wide ran senevattan, "The general intelligence of the pupil shows a 


‘s faith in 
he so test 
werit 


the chorus, arranged this martial hymn of the American 
God and in the ultimate destiny of his land. From t 
pianissimo of the opening notes of the snare drum to the p° 
fortissimo of the closing refrain, the chorus, the orchestra = prist 
audience were one. The lines of the third and last stan? ~ ung 
died to make men holy, Let us die to make men free” wer? 
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an with a medium I.Q. of about 103. The socio-economic 
shows a wide range, but may be generally described as 
he incidence of delinquency is comparatively inconsider- 


leve] als 
aVera e. 
able, j 


T 
IAL SORE SPOTS. Recently, however, minor disturb- 
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HGH POINTS pu 
ances have occurred in the community which focussed attention 5 TE 
potential problems. In a neighboring elementary school, children i 
tender age were held up on the way to school, by pupils of the a 4 
joining school and were beaten up if, upon questioning, they ie 
found to be Jewish, Strenuous measures quickly applied rea dily i 
suppressed such incipent anti-racial practices. There was a marked 
increase in this school of defacement of walls with discriminatory 
slogans and propaganda. There was some distribution of subversive i 
literature directed at inflaming racial and religious prejudices. There za 
were numerous street fights finding their beginnings in recrimina 
tions on a racial and religious basis. : ie 
The Coney Island Council For Victory, organized to co-ordinate 
the community’s war effort and composed of prominent leaders 
drawn from all groups, through public meetings and cooperation 
with local police, has been fairly successful in curbing outward man: 
ifestations of hatred and prejudices. It is, however, the school prob- i 
lem itself, with which we as educators must be primarily concerned. i 


Ņ 5 H 
i tos, 


4 
a So a 
RA] 
ne 


FACING THE FACTS. Two facts emerge which cannot be ig- 
nored and which must be faced with intelligence and courage.. The 
incubus of racial and religious hatred and prejudice has found lodg- 
ment in pupils attending our schools, especially among impressionable 
adolescents. It must also be admitted that while teaching tolerance 
and understanding in the general meaning of the term may do little, 
it has value in directing the feelings of the pupils toward props 
ideals. “To travel hopefully is better than to arrive, and true suc | 
cess 1s in the striving.” . dat i 
In November 1943, a circular was distributed and discusse é 
a faculty meeting of the school. It contains a foreword by It 
principal and an outlined course prepared by one of the teachers. 
is set forth in full. | | 
Mark Twain Junior HicH ScHOOL 
November, 1943. 
Circular No. 8. 
To All Teachers: 4 vote 


The following outline, prepared by Mrs. Ratner, to iow h prob- 
of thanks is due for her conscientious and careful analyses of nclusive 
lem, is for your guidance only and is not to be considere me uf 
There is much that you may not deem suitable for the ag¢ i selectio” 
pupils; there is much that you may wish to add. Judgment ™ ?”. 
and responsibility for use rest entirely with you. 
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INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION_______ 


Some time before the end of the term, I shall request you to submit 
| to me a detailed report showing the work covered by you and the use 
made of it, together with an evaluation of its effectiveness. 

We must be mindful of the possible danger of satiety. In other 
words, don’t overdo it at any one time. While the program outlined 
by me at the recent conference contemplated devoting the week of 
November 15th to this topic, second and more mature deliberation 
prompts the thought that you should approach it slowly and gradually. 

‘ Plan a definite program and carry it over a period of time. . 

I expect to visit every classroom for an extended stay at some time 

during the week of November 15th. I look forward to seeing at least 
_ the initial steps that have been taken to put this program into effect. 

This above all—the program is a pupils’ program and not the teacher’s. 

The function of the teacher is to plan, to project, to guide. The function 

of the pupil is to deliberate, to search and to discuss. The teacher in 
guiding these activities must be vigilant at all times so that the thinking 
of the pupils will be directed along right channels, and the thinking of the 
teacher be neither to influence nor to engender controversial bias. 

Leon S. Kalser, Principal. 


INTRODUCTION TO PROBLEM. Hitler’s only “secret weapon” 
is the divide and conquer propaganda, designed to magnify and mul- 
tiply every group division and religious prejudices in our nation. 
At present, our very existence and our way of life are being at- 
tacked. Both untold money and energy are being spent to marshal 
the divisive forces within our borders. The recent wave of race 
nots, involving our Negro and Mexican citizens, and the evidence 
of anti-Semitism bear witness to this. If these enemies succeed in 
en, it not only will be difficult to win the war, but we 
in aga certainly lose the peace. Recent occurrences and events 

. OWn community indicate an immediate consideration of the 
entire problm. 


English SUGGESTED TOPICS 
l. Race Prejudice—aq hindrance to victory. 
(a) Axis exploitation of our prejudice to arouse hostility against us 
m in South America, South Pacific, etc. 
; Manpower shortage, __ 
F Undermining our own morale. 
kia Principles of the Atlantic Charter. 
: « /9Paganda Analysis—good and bad propaganda. Define propaganda 
Bet class to formulate criteria, 
a) Bad: Nordic and Aryan Myths 
Protocols of Zion 
White Man’s burden. 
21 
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(b) Good: O.W.I. Pamphlets : 
The Trojan Horse 
The Hundred Million 
Divide and Conquer. 
Race Fallacies and Prejudicial “labels”: 
(a) 100 percent American 
(b) Poor white trash 
(c) Jewish international banker 
(d) Jewish communists | 
(e) Elect a Catholic president and you'll have the Pope in the 
White House (slogan vs. Al Smith) 
(f) Lazy thieving Negro 
. (g) Italian gangster 
(h) Shanty Irish, 


3. Motton Picture—analysis of recent pictures. Treatment of various 


minority groups, stock characters. 


4. Radio—What characters belonging to minority groups are portrayed? 


Are they stock servile or comic characters? Has your attitude toward 
these groups been influenced by radio programs? 

Worthwhile radio programs which foster respect and understanding 
of other peoples. 


5. Selections of memorization: 


Declaration of Independence: “We hold these truths... a 
Vice-President Wallace, May, 1942: “Through the leaders of the | az 
_ revolution ... can and must be the century of the common man. 


President Roosevelt : Executive Order 8808—Fair Employment Practice . 


e : ited 
in Defense Industries: “I do hereby reaffirm the policy of ae = 
States ... without discrimination because of race, creed, color 
tional origin.” 


Social Studies in 


Science and Hygiene 


22 


The United States is a great democracy. Do we treat all our people 
what you believe to be a democratic manner? | 

(a) Discussion of living and practicing democracy—what 
in our daily lives. 

(b) What are the American people doing to remedy 
business” of our democracy? (Fair employment Pr 
mittee; Anti-discrimination laws; Poll Tax Bill; repea 
Exclusion Act; Atlantic Charter; Four Freedoms, etc.) et on 

(c) What groups of people live in Coney Island? Do iney E tion 
well together? What can the Community do to foster cooP 


it involves 


“the unfinished 
actices Com 
1 of Chines? 


| 
a , cultura’ 
and understanding? What agencies (religious, social, nelp? 


e . ou 
etc.) exist in the community that can help? How can progres" 
. b . . j n 
(d) Contributions of national and racial groups to ae elie 4 states 


(e) Heroes of minority groups who helped bujld the Un! 


e | ° ° . ach. 
Race vs. Racism—Facts and assumptions—the scientific appt? 
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INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 


(a) Race—a group having distinctive physical traits transmitted by 
heredity. 
Misconceptions arising from confusing hereditary traits with 
traits socially acquired (language, culture, environment, etc.) 
(b) Racism: one group functionally superior to another 
(c) Study of scientific analysis of blood 
(d) Questions: 1. Is race the same as nationality ? 
2. Aren’t some races really more clever than others? 
3. Why are “Big League” teams always made up of 
white players? 
4. Why do whites seem more intelligent? Is it op- 
portunity or are they really more clever? 
Why do we refuse citizenship to the Chinese? 
. Is it good for a city to have a “Little Italy” in it? 
Are all the races called in the draft? 
What can we do to break down race hatreds when 
we find them? 


PNA 


Language 
Source: Margaret Schlauch—“Who are the Aryans”; The Gift of 


Tongues. Language cannot be equated with. race. 


l. Is language hereditary or learned behavior? 


Art 


l. 


2. C 


Musie 


(a) What language would be spoken by a German baby brought up 
in an African village? How about the African baby in Germany? 

(b) What languages are spoken by the Negroes in North and South 
America? 

(c) Do second generation Italians, Jews, Mexicans, Irish, etc., in the 
U. S. show evidences of different background in their speech? 


- For what reasons do groups of people evolve theories of language and 


race superiority? 

(a) Spanish conquerors in South America, and slave traders in the 
U: S A, . 

(b) Relationship between language and education. 

(c) Social and economic distinctions affecting languages. 

History of languages: 

(a) What does the term “Aryan” mean? 
= “iene is someone who speaks neither Persian or San- 
Skrit 

(b) Indo-European language family—relationship between Germanic, 
Romance and Slavonic languages. 


scussion of basic topic—slogans for school posters to help foster 
*rstanding and better race and religious relations. 
Ontributions of minority representatives to American art. 


Di 
un 


Contri i i 
ibutions of national and racial groups to American music. 
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Statistical approach: 
(a) Composition of American population 
(b) Where Americans come from 
= (c) Colored minority groups in the U. S. 
(d) Incomes of white and Negro families in the South 
(e) Ratio of Negroes, Jews, Italians in industry, army, navy, etc. 
Sources: University of Chicago Round Table: Race Tensions 
Pamphlet: Intercultural Education: Out of the Many 
—One. - 


Shops , i 
Contributions and skills of various minority groups—discriminatory prac- 
tices: | 

Why are Jews and Italians in needle trades? etc. Do white employees 
refuse to work alongside Negroes, Jews, etc.? What are the American 
people and the U. S. Government doing to remedy the problem? 

You will find a number of pamphlets, source materials, bibliograph, 
in the office for consultation. This includes teaching units prepared | 


by the Franz Boas Workshop. 
Teaching Aids 


1. Ruth Benedict: Race and Cultural Relations, Unit No. 5, National — 


Association of Secondary School Principals, Washington, D. C. 
2. Service Bureau of Intercultural Relations, 221 West 57th St, 
City. Carefully planned and documented teaching units on the contri- 
butions of minority groups to American culture. Two series of par- 


` ticular interest in this school: 
Home 


(a) Italian (7 units)—especially good: forum discussions for ae 


Room Programs: “Italian Contributions to American 
“Some Misconceptions.” . ri- 
(b) Jewish Home Room Program—Jews in various phases of Ame 
can Life.. asi paces 
3. New York State Council of Defense—One Nation indivisible. et 
lent manual of programs and study outlines on democratic ae 
criminatory employment practice as a first line of national bee ale 
4. Council against intolerance in America, 17 E. 42nd Street. an d Sf. 
can Answer to Intolerance.” Teachers Manual No. (Jr. an 


High Schools.) 


Professional Background Reading 
Ruth Benedict: Race: Science and Politics. 
Alain Locke and Bernhard J. Stern: When People Meet. 
Carey McWilliams: Brother Under the Skin. 
Otto Klineberg: Race Differences. 
Bruno Lasker: Race Attitudes in Children. 


EVALUATION 


The objectives for this program can be summarized as ie _ 
1, To develop attitudes of open-mindedness, fairness and to’ 
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To show how the enemy foments race hatred, mutual suspicion and 
religious bigotry. PEF ‘ , 
3, To develop attitudes that will inspire the individual to live and work 


at peace with his neighbors in a democracy. 
To show the vital cultural and material contributions of the chief 
racial and religious groups in this country towards the monumental 


growth of the United States. | i 
5. -To translate such attitudes, wherever possible, into concrete action. 


Procedures for the actual introduction of the program were left 
to the individual teachers. Of espectal interest, therefore, is the fact 
that the most effective units of work were carried through where 


the teacher presented the problem, and then let the class, through dis- - 


cussion, plan its activities. Best results came where the problems 

were presented in concrete terms, and not as abstract generalities, 

such as tolerance, good will, brotherhood, etc. , 
With this as a cue, the same procedure will be followed in de- 


scribing sample units of work. 


SCIENCE. One science teacher began with the scientific law that 
“for every effect there is a cause.” This law was the weapon used 
by the classes to analyze various racial prejudices and propaganda 
myths. Another teacher introduced the problem through the Red 
Cross Blood Donor Drive—how to save the lives of our men on 
ao efron. This led to a thorough analysis of race fallacies. 
(1) np teacher evolved a science unit around the propositions: 
a hs rm e, msofar as science has been able to discover, has been 
“Men e i innately superior or inferior to any other race”: (2). 
oF tiie ° hig and religions have contributed to the advancement 
vencement have contributed thereby to the happiness and ad- 
ation a The classes studied the effects discrimin- 
fen Alena, ave on scientific progress and prepared radio scripts 
fie alive s “erian theory that all men are created equal. 

ance, which un aaas a unit of work, after a conference on toler- 
ommittee he a Propaganda Analysis Committee, a Poster 
Planned añ: kom a Radio and Movie Committee, The class also 
ropaganda ay program based on the material discussed. The 
nalysis Committee was in charge of a bulletin board 

mittee led ¢ ‘ne a clippings were Placed, Members of this Com- 
Te Prepar T ass in discussion arising from this material, Posters 
® €d for use in the class and in the school. The Radio 


“Mmitte 
© Teported on programs dealing with intercultural and 
25 
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Adolph, which was the high spot of the term in assembly Program 
Another class began its unit of work with the following introdu 
tion by the teacher: “We are fighting a global war. Al of us are 
anxious to help win this war. Have you ever stopped to ash your- 
self—what. are we fighting for?” The students offered many an- 
swers, which were summarized under the headings: “American 


Way,” “Atlantic Charter,” “Four Freedoms.” The teacher then’ | 
spoke of the methods used by our enemies in trying to defeat the 


United States. Discussion elicited the fact that the technique was 
one of dividing groups in our nation. The problem was then posed; 
“How can we help develop a better understanding among our citi- - 
zens?” Actitvities developed and carried through by this class in 
cluded a poster exhibit, a -book of original poems: “All Brothers,” a 
play, radio “Victory Program” scripts, and individual studies of 2 
_mimority groups in the United States prepared as scrapbooks, with zi i 
illustration, pamphlets and research articles. The class invited other ey 
classes to view their work arranged as an exhibit, and presented 
their play and radio programs to them. ae 
ENGLISH. Some particularly interesting work was done in the 
/ English classes. One teacher developed a series of discussions and ni 
= compositions around the following statements: “We are all imm- 
Z grants or descendants of immigrants’’—President Roosevelt ; “Some 
_. of the best stuff in America has come out of foreign lands and some- 
4 of the best stuff in America is in the men who are naturalized cur 
zens of the United States’—Woodrow Wilson; “There can be no i 
i privileged peoples”—Vice-President Wallace; “Hitler 1s rye 9 
set capital against labor, white against Negro, Catholic agaist Pro 


testant, Christian against Jew”’—O.W.I. booklet, “Divide and Com i | 


e statements | 


quer.” Some topics that grew out of an analysis of thes he: 


were: contributions of various races, nationalities and religion à 
American life; racial superiorities; Hitler’s policy of “divide Mh 
conquer ;” propaganda, good and bad. A discussion of cont! ope 
tions of immigrants was introduced by ‘playing a recording | , 
“Americans All, Immigrants All.” l | 

Another teacher of English evolved the following units: ding 

1. A description of “The Average American” as presented in a alt 

| of Ballad for Americans. The children further learned that a com- 

of John La Touche, a poet of French parentage, Earl Robinso!, 


poser, Jewish, and Paul Robeson, singer, a Negro. i i 
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2 “The bigger the lie, the more chance of its acceptance”—Hitler. This 

statement was used 'to discuss and write material refuting racial 
insults and the fallacies in “labels.” | 

‘3. A study of documents that guarantee equality of races and religions: 

Declaration of Independence, Bill of Rights, Emancipation Proclama- 

tion, Fourteenth Amendment, the Four Freedoms, 

4, An evaluation of literary and dramatic treatment of minority groups 

with special emphasis on movie and radio portrayals, x 


= One interesting lesson in English arose from a discussion of a 


newspaper report of Paul Robeson’s plea for the signing of Negro 
players in Major League Baseball. As a result of the discussion, 
the group decided to write a resolution to the owner of the New’ 
York City teams petitioning them to employ talented Negro players. 


-Much hard work went into the writing of a well-worded petition 


which expressed their ideas on the subject. This was later amended 
to read “without discrimination because of race, creed or color.” 
The group then circulated the petition through the school for faculty 


_ and student signatures. 


In judging the results of the program, most teachers emphasized 
that this is an area difficult to measure, and that the time element 
ts too short for valid conclusions on effectiveness. AH recommend 


` -@ continuation of the program integrated more fully into the term’s 


work. They stress that the program will grow more effective when 

s; becomes @ normal part of the course of study over an extended 

period of time. 

ho ae report pupil reaction as excellent. The discussions 

Ste ailu and significant interest. In many instances, the teachers 

Pupils felt = over the fact that topics were discussed which the 
een hitherto taboo in school, but in which they were 


vitally į ; “oT 
et Ested, The school librarian reported that it stimulated 


SOME RESULTS 


Never aie ye Positive results were noted. Pupils who had 
children’, as cpl Participated in the class discussions. The 
Siderably. nia a toward one another’s opinions improved con- 
M of, earned to listen to what their classmates had to say. 

ont him T ili a child who was intolerant of those who dif- 
i n race or religion found that his intolerance was 

th the class. This proved very effective in helping to 
Many children recognized that the problem con- 
27 
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cerned the home and the community, and said that their paren | Sa 
needed similar education. A significant aspect of this was the aa ee 


that many pupils told about reactions of parents to the topics dis 
cussed in school, indicating that the problems received attention at | 
: home. Classes polled by one teacher for their reaction approved. E 


the program and felt it should be continued. One class, in Dar 
ticular, that had opposed the discussions originally because of ‘the He 
fear that they would learn “bad things” and hurt each other’s feel. 
ings, stressed that in the end they had learned many “good things,” 
and were better friends. They enthusiastically urged a continua- e 
tion. As a Negro boy in the class put it: “You can’t not talk abouts 
. it. Don’t you understand, the pot is boiling, the lid is bursting of | 
in all directions! We have to talk about it!” a 

Most significantly, the fights and defacements of walls with dis 


criminatory slogans have disappeared ! ; — E 
_ SUGGESTIONS. Further suggestions offered by teachers for im- 
plementing the program can be summed up as follows: a 
om. * Training in procedures to help teachers tackle the material ‘more ca 
skillfully. | | Bl. 
2. Faculty conferences or committees of tea 
school to pool ideas and techniques. 
3. Sharing of units by the various classes. | | 
4. A school inter-racial, inter-cultural library containing research material 
for both teachers and students. i 
5. Listing of available school materials that can be borrowed. oe 
6. Participation in all community and political activities such as Cf 
culation of petitions and organization of forums. í 
felt that 


Most teachers stressed the need for the program. They. i | 
it required more time and attention, that the children were pie a} 


chers and students in the Rea 


interested, and that over a long-range period of time really Pos 
results in democratic attitude would be attained. | 


CONCLUSIONS ae 
may have, 


It may be true that reasoning, exhorting, and pleading he 
little effect in remedying the condition. Prejudice and intolerant 
are not the outcome of a clear process of reason, but he En 
of primitive feelings resulting from fear, envy, and arrogance. a 
easily, if at all, be controlled or even swayed by 1°? a 


power 


ings cannot 3 
Only nobler feelings—good-will, sympathy, charity—have 
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INSTR = 
vanquish the baser instincts. The ideal of the Brotherhood of Man 
E in the Fatherhood of God must be attained. 


Dr. John E. Wade, Superintendent of Schools of the City of New 


York has tersely and clearly set forth for teachers a four point 


` guide for the improvement of intercultural and inter-racial relations. 


“1, Each of us should exemplify, at all times, in word and in deed, 
complete respect for cultural differences. 
“2. Each of us should co-operate wholeheartedly with community pro- 


all peoples. : 
Each of us should make the presence of bias a matter of grave con- 


l cern. TAR ia 
“4. Each of us should take advantage of every opportunity to impress 
respect for others as a prime obligation upon all Americans.” 


William Allen, White put it thus: “Liberty is the one thing we can- 
not have without giving it to others.” 


“3, 


Instruction in Disease Prevention* 
ELIZABETH T. FITZPATRICK, Bay Ridge High School 


While the various curricula in the New York City Schools have 
oma in hygiene and biology and other courses related to health 
the ar the present war has brought home to us very forcibly 
tÒ assur es extending and implementing basic health facts in order 

any Sig educated citizens of as healthful a future as possible. 
Sinniee lonk have stated this need. The Educational Policies 
tion to kadh Airra among their objectives of self-realization in rela- 
Stands the } objectives of education, “The educated person under- 
cated perso asic facts c oncerning health and disease,” and “The edu- 

aia e m: his own health and that of his dependents.” 
a well Blann r ew York State Department of Education considered 
attainment “. progran of instruction in health as important for the 
results in the development of individual health and 


Stroup liyi 
that, «; ng, the Board of Regents recently passed a law stating 


@bbrove,t : e senior high school provision should be made for ax 


$ urse or courses in health teaching carrying one full unit 


A Speec 
h deli 
and Hea elivered at the Annual Meeting of the New York Tuberculosis 


‘sociation, Hotel Pennsylvania, Feb, 2, 1944, 
29 
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of credit.” This unit of credit will go far in establishing a ‘cour eT 
, n SCA 


health instruction as an important subject in the Curriculum, 
‘The school is obligated to build a background of scientific kn sa f 
ledge which will be the basis for rationalization of healthful behav | a | 
by young’ people. As pupils advance in maturity, this background säl 
_ should help them to become poised, self-disciplined, and resourceful 
-as well as educated individuals. ; ! a Be 


This course of instruction should in no way take the place of the : 
other two phases of health education now so successfully established 
in the schools, namely, physical education or training, and health | 
service as defined by the State Department. By health service ig 
meant the many procedures, including medical examinations designed 
to determine the health status of the pupil, to inform the pupils and Pa 
teachers of the defects that may be present, to guide parents, chil- 
dren and teachers in procedures for preventing and correcting defects `, 
and diseases, to instruct the school personnel in procedures to take a 
- in case of accident or illness, to survey and make necessary recom- 
mendations concerning the health aspects of the school plant and ~ 
the hygiene instruction. Because it is an established fact that with; 
out knowledge there cannot be intelligent action, the need fora — 
course of instruction in the science of health, in addition to the 
supervision of habits, is an apparent- one. This scientific informa- 
tion will serve in interpreting for pupils and parents the scientific 
application of authentic information related to health. While the 
course in health education should be established as a basic subject 
_ in the curriculum of the high school, valuable and desirable for al 
time, yet during the war effort those phases of the science of 
that contribute to the preparation and protection of our fighting forces 


and industrial workers should be emphasized. 
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UNITS OF INSTRUCTION. It seems to me the following Wee 


The first 15 


of instruction should be included in the course. t 
rganism, 


study of the body as a functioning and adapting 0 " 

will include as much of the structure and physiology of the oe 

ism as is necessary to understand the care, control, and the = fact 
n 


ment of a sound organism. Emphasis should be placed a norma 


that life 1s in balance because of the interaction of man nism 
functions within the organism, and of the response of the orga 
to certain factors in the environment. A second area to De © 
is nutrition; a third, the function of procreation with its indi 
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INSTRUCTION IN DISEASE PREVENTION__ 
and social responsibilities; and lastly, the nature of infection and 
the way the body resists it through natural and artificial means. 
This should include an appreciation of the scientific method as ap- 
plied to the investigation of disease. In addition to a study of body 
defenses, emphasis should be given to the understanding of epidemic 
diseases transmitted through body discharges ; insect carriers, and in- 
fected vectors; to the understanding of occupational diseases such 
as tuberculosis and silicosis, and to the understanding of proper 
sanitation and public health measures to help the individual control 
parasites and prevent parasites from entering the body. As a gen- 
eral procedure, it seems desirable at the high school level to avoid 
stressing symptoms or other morbid aspects of disease. Adoles- 





cents are notoriously introspective and emphasis on those aspects 


of disease which young people can do nothing about may lead to 
unnecessary fears and horrors. The emphasis should, whenever 
possible, be on the normal organism and on the procedures for main- 
taining normalcy For example, in connection with deficiency di- 
seases, nutritional values of foods should be taught. Animal ex- 
perimentation should be introduced to show the direct relation be- 
tween types of diets and standards of health. 


CIRCULATORY DISEASES. In discussing diseases of the cir- 


“eee system like anaemia, hemophilia, and high blood pres- 
a emphasis is better placed on the normal circulatory system’ 
what can be done to maintain normalcy of function, or what is 


th . i 
- © reason for the disfunction. Only as much discussion of symp- 


tom : ‘ a A 3 
„ms should be introduced as is necessary for pupils to be intelligent - 


n r ta 
i ecognizing Symptoms of the disease and what they should do 


When the Symptoms appear. 


me ; Before discussing cancer, the pupil should have been 
structura] ano background of information about the cell as the 
inher; ies unctional unit of the body and as the physical basis 
and old age th Since cancer is so largely a disease of middle life 
the types of c ere should be careful avoidance of the discussion of 
PMS should ber er and of their effects. Only as much of the symp- 
N Necessity of aught as 1S necessary for young people to recognize 
'SCUSsion of fee coe in case of abnormal function, For example, 
Tesponsibj}; € Possible relation of growths to malignancy, and 
mty of the pupil for obtaining medical assistance may 
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wsTRUCTION IN DISEASE PREVENTION be 


HOW MUCH INF ORMATION IN HIGH SCHOOL? I believe 
a certain amount of information concerning venereal diseases can 
be given in the high school. For example, in biology classes, in con- - 
nection with such units of instruction as cell studies, ductless glands, 
genetics, germs and their control, and disease prevention, biological 
facts can be imparted without, undue emphasis on sex, social di- 
seases, or erotic behavior. Using the cyclical method of teaching 
‘and in connection with various units of instruction a pupil may 
receive sufficient information about the etiology of venereal diseases, 

the method of transmission, the relation to the procreation process, . i 

the prevention and control, to insure him a suitable scientific vocab- 

ulary and an understanding that may have great value to him. At 

the same time, the fact that he has received the information in small 

.. doses eliminates the overemphasis that may lead to emotional ex- . 

7 ` citement and to unsatisfied curiosity. Remember that there is an 
emotional reaction’ to every educational experience. We must lose 
no opportunity, whether in biology or in any other subject, to teach | 
the importance of self-control and self-restraint since that is the 
only sure method of preventing such diseases, and the only means 
that will appeal to a noble and decent person. Equally important 
is respect for and conformation to duly constituted law and author- 


properly be included in the syllabus. Also, since there are go mane : 
nile. Many 


, 


old wives’ tales about cancer, adequate information should be giia 
me: ‘ a a 


to provide pupils with the correct understanding, iet 
CAUSATIVE ORGANISMS. In discussing causative organisme 

i of disease, considerable experimentation should be done to establish 
: an understanding of the different types of pathogenic bacteria, pro- 
tozoa, and molds, their paths of invasion and their mode of attack, 
Emphasis, whenever possible, should be on the responsibility for a 
héalthy organism, on desirable immunization, and on the necessity 

for the introduction and observance of public health measures. by 

‘the individuals and the community to safeguard public as well ‘as 
individual health. The part played by penicillin, gramicidin, and 
sulpha drugs in combatting diseases is a fascinating story to young | | 
people. The need for improved quarantine measures to prevent the dis 
tribution of insect vectors which may make certain diseases global : 

holds a challenge to all young people and makes their education timely. 
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VENEREAL DISEASES. I have been asked to make special 
reference to venereal diseases. It seems to me, since these diseases / 


2 


y 





i are so intimately related to the emotions, it is unwise to discuss them. ff-  ! ) 

as a complete unit of instruction, but the discussion should center . fi Ke Modesty, propriety, and respect for womanhood, because of its 
around the fact that they are ordinarily consequent on the misuse of D ild-bearing function, are essential to decency. Therefore, we are 
the sex organs. It seems to me to be especially undesirable to dis- ; a to too open and too frank a discussion of sex problems. In 

_,, cuss the behavior aspects of venereal diseases, in the sense that © ie tale Paion, as in connection with other diseases, care should be 

~ — there should be no detailed explanation of the manner in peel = i. © avoid undue discussion of the symptoms of the disease. 
diseases are usually contracted. While the school recognizes its ey i 

/ ligation to give sufficient information to young people to guard them’ Fee ERVISION N EEDED. The most skilful and prudent super- 
against diseases, yet this particular category of diseases differs fro" f acne ae, be maintained to make sure that all teachers stay within 
all others in its relation to the emotions, to ethics, and to more, | | Piar oundaries in connection with any and all sex teaching. In 
Therefore, there is an obligation on the church and on the home, T / E more inter _ all a ctivities, there are likely to be teachers who are 
well as the school, to provide the teaching, the practice of which but are in a in riding what has become a hobby to them than they 
insure the protection of the individual not only against disease i heeds of 7 "ng with sensitivity and understanding the nature and 
against social ostracism and moral degradation. All three ar Whose unt € child. There may even be unscrupulous individuals 
tions should work together to teach that venereal infection 15 wats å use bad z aaie Crpeneness so edor their festing shat sey 
due to immoral practices. Unless all three agencies work toget é ee For this + Sment in what they present or in how they present it. 
adequate protection is not assured. For example, if education © he oem ason, supervisors must be aware of what is occurring in 
is needed, the morals of students in medical schools, and ° ases e Standards r “a taniy alert dn giiding, advising; ai. selling 
must he ad thus prevent difficulties, rather than correct them. It 


e e Ld . dise 
military should be exemplary and the incidence of venereal 
should | be low. | r remembered that specially trained teachers of selected per- 
| J 33 
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ers must be used. 


‘ 


by other individuals to avoid giving any ideas of false Security È 
which may come in the endeavor to make venereal] diseases S i 


as ordinary as colds or other mild infections. 
: the disgrace that has been attached to the venereal diseases arid in 
an attempt to get people under treatment as soon as the disease is de- 


tected, some agencies put forth the propaganda that there is nothing 
While their 
motives may be worthy, namely getting diseased people under treat- 
ment, yet such propaganda would almost certainly tend to lower _ 
the moral standards of the country. While every attempt should be 
made, through an intelligent approach, to show the people the im- , 


to be ashamed about in contracting a venereal disease. 


portance of an early diagnosis‘and immediate and continuous treat- 


ment, nothing should be taught to make them believe that sex pro- 
miscuity is not disgraceful. Nothing should be taught to suggest 


the pathologic effects of venereal diseases are less severe and damag- 
ing than they actually may be. Due emphasis shouldbe given'to 


the fact that the chief cause of venereal diseases is infringement of _ 


Vit, 


sonality and tact are not always available; frequently average teach Ee 


In an effort to dispel 






ay 
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yy 
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‘SOME CAUTIONS. Care should be taken by teachers as well a 


mee 


aay 
VRTI 


the moral code. Nothing should be taught which will insure physical k 


` without moral protection. 
: I should like to emphasize again that it is not possible to enter 
into considerable discussion of venereal diseases in the classroom 
_» because the questions of youth would naturally center around sex 
_° relations rather than around the diseases. These questions, in 


‘likelihood, might lead to other questions about avoiding the con’ . 
Information in Te 


tagion without changing the illicit practices. 
sponse to such questions would tend to show how to evade the 
moral laws and would tend to degrade youth. To introduce young 
people to the seamy side of sex and to information concerning a 
versions and unhappy outcomes of sex, before they are alent ae 
in the normalcy of the sex function, might result in distorted = 
or lack of respect for sex, marriage, and birth. - I agree with ” 
increasing number of educators who are of the opinion that 7 
little spiritual training is given our young people Right enga > 
indissolubly connected with the love-of the Creator, religious = f 
victions, and fear of doing wrong. The home should be coniro 
with its responsibility in this matter; its responsibility lies not 
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STRUCTION IN DISEASE PREVENTION. 
I i 


furnishing high standards of family life and in imparting guidance 
ae ht conduct, but in seeing that young people regularly receive 
ri ious and moral training needed to supplement purely factual 
Swinton as given in the classroom. It is my conviction that 


fo 





| imparting purely factual information only may result in moral de- 


generacy instead of improvement. In a public high school, it is 


` not possible to accompany the purely factual information with the 


moral and religious guidance that would be most compelling to in- 


dividuals within the group. Such guidance can be given properly — 


only by the home and the church, 
You have gathered, I am sure, from this discussion, that I do 


not believe the school can or should take over the responsibility for - 


moral training which legitimately belongs to the home and the 
church, and which plays so important a part in the prevention of 
venereal infection. The age and maturity of the child, his experience, 
his religious beliefs, and his standards of conduct all enter into 
moral training. Consequently, it must be highly individualized. One 
further thought—I do not subscribe to the school of thought that 
seeks to dispel all fears connected with venereal diseases. Fear is 
frequently a healthy emotion and its: importance should not be 
minimized. ne 
May I urge against giving any unwise publicity to venereal di- 
‘case Instruction. When statements are taken out of their context 
‘or headline Purposes, they may give impressions or contain signi- 
“rs not originally intended. l In dealing with a subject so related 
shat re and spiritual lives of young people, every caution 
“te ns observed to avoid misstatements, incorrect implications, or 
tion of aioe There is nothing more precious than the educa- l 
considered + It is essential that parents have confidence in the 
this naldea sment of educators and that no inadvertence disturb 
educational ce. I do not mean that, once a judgment is made about 
fics pleading fon the public is not entitled to know about it; but 
ful ang renee. or not only correct reporting of facts, but for tact- 
“Onditionin ~ Phase staton of the facts in order to insure correct 
ing in the i ke the public’s minds. There is unfortunate condition- 
Phrases coniecte some people in connection with certain words and 
famij; cted with this discussion. In some instances, if the public 
can pro o, With the def iti d delimitation of the terms that 
" Properly be t finitions and delimitation of the t i 
w aught in a classroom, they would not object Also, 


n news 
Papers and magazines write enthusiastically of cures and 


- 
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treatments that are still in the empirical stages, peo 
conclusions that may. be damaging to the habits, attit 
or even physical persons of'the readers. The press Should mak 
cautious and sensitive reports of all matters concerning youn Be 
in the interests of safeguarding youth. ati 


ple jump to 


SEX “TEACHING NO PANACEA. In conclusion, may I state I 
consider some lay people overrate the value of Sex teaching as 
panacea for immorality. The problem is a far more extensive i i 


a more intricately ramifying one, and the cure is equally complex, — 


Se ee EO © As : i A. 
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udes, morals 





T 


The dignity of the home must be restored by improving moral, eco- s r? 


nomic, social, and cultural conditions. Parents must assume their 
responsibility for rearing their children, not only physically, but 


ı religiously and morally. All educational and health agencies should 


“ unite in encouraging the efforts of the home and the churches in the 


spiritual training of youth. Let the school do all it can in impart- ep 


ing facts, and in the establishment of proper attitudes, but do not 
fall into the error of thinking that our schools must accept the full 
responsibility for all ethical, emotional, social, and intellectual educa- i 


tion. Schools are only one educational agency; they must not 
divorce themselves from the other agents, but must work with them. 


A% 


Foreign Language Program for the. 


a Secondary Schools of New York City 


EUGENE JACKSON,* Samuel J. Tildén High School 


The Language Teachers Association, after a careful study of the 


problems facing foreign language teaching in New York City, . 
problems which face us now and those which the post-war pene”. 
will pose, has come to the conclusion that a complete re-evaluation 
of the foreign language set-up in the secondary schools of owr aly 
is necessary. The various problems are so interlocked that "ad 
cannot be solved piecemeal. The Language Teachers Associalt”” 
has therefore undertaken such a re-evaluation and will offer X 
findings to the Board of Education and the Board of Superintenden 


city. Mt 





'* Submitted for the Language Teachers Association of New York Committee ) 


Jackson is chairman of the Association’s Educational Policies 
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rOREIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAM 
A the form of a Foreign 


schools of New York City. 


THE LAST FOREIGN LAN GUAGE STUDY. The last general 
evaluation of foreign language teaching in the United States took 
place in 1929, under the auspices of the Modern Foreign Language 
Study. The most striking fact brought out by this Study was that 
83% of all students studying foreign languages did so for two years 
or less. The most important result of the Study was the recom- 
mendation and general acceptance of the Reading Aim and the de- 
velopment of methods to attain this aim. 

In recommending the Reading Aim, the Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage Study discarded as unattainable within the short time that 
students studied a particular language the so-called fourfold aim of 


language study: speaking, comprehending, reading, and writing the 


foreign language. Oral use of the language was not to be eliminated 
entirely but was to be subsidiary to the main aim: Reading. 


NEW YORK CITY ADOPTS THE READING AIM. The con- 
clusions and recommendations of the Modern Foreign Language < 
Study were accepted in New York City and in 1937 there was a 
complete revision of the foreign language syllabus. Reading became 
the main objective, speaking and comprehending to be stressed only 
in so far as they were conducive to the main aim. There was to be 
less stress on active grammar and more on recognitional grammar. 
ae Civilization of the foreign countries was to be studied largely 
rough the medium of English. 
E SAY ne Stated that the Reading Aim was adopted, not as the 
able ai Aim” of foreign language teaching but as the most attain- 
sti dent. under existing conditions of length of study, class size, 
intelligenthy oe etc. Our city teachers have worked hard and 
results de y to carry out the Reading Aim. They have attained good 
Sle very definite handicaps, among them being the Regents 
im. So Ons which have been very slow in reflecting the Reading 
to testin me 40 per cent of the Two Years Regents is still devoted 
f, fhe active grammar, 
re-evaluation © the Language Teachers Association is calling for a 
Cause of a " of language teaching in New York City, it is not be- 
ack of success in attaining the Reading Aim as laid down 


in ou ° 
T city syllabus. It is due 1) to the experiences of this global 
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war, which have demonstrated the limitless need for a 


` , x A 


“FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAM 


knowledge of foreign languages, a need which the Read; Speaking ‘today knowledge of foreign language is just as important for 
ing Aim can. | de American as it has been for the European. The Biblical _ © 


not fill, and 2) .to the needs of the po t- 
world, in which formerly Satan persis atte 2 — SOntracted | injunction “Love Thy Neighbor’ may be an ideal not easily 
i acne door neigh. “E aie but the first step in that direction is “Know Thy Neigh- 


bors. 
; The Language Teachers As sociation, in re- bor,” and the best key to this knowledge is knowledge of your neigh- 

; eign language set-up, and in recommending a bor’s language. i 
age program, will not make the mistake of Business, travel, science, art, the policy of the Good-Neighbor in a 
Study of 1929 wh} ; don Ss tracted world, all will demand knowledge of forei languages as‘ 

so oe existing conditions and then sought H / eae klo The polyglot radio and foreign films se afford daily 


to adapt objectives and methods to the conditions, b : 
, bad as the i icati 
We shall set up objectives of foreign language teaching witch ace opportunities for the pleasurable application of such knowledge. And, 


evaluating the whole for 
complete foreign langi- 
the Foreign Language 


needs of the War and Post-War world demand. And hall acc = as we turn from the arts of war to the arts of peace, the eternal cul- 
z s we S a as bed = : . . e 
ne i he: : , tural values presented in the literatures of foreign countries will 
tor conditions inthe yee and senior high schools which will enable `- in offer “ich rewards to those able to read them 
. us to attain those objectives. eid again o ; 


In view of these things, the peace-time objectives of foreign langu- 
age teaching must be broader and deeper than the war-time objectives, 


Objectives of Foreign Language Teaching 4 j . and must at the same time include them. We therefore urge a return 







WAR OBJECTIVES—Events have clearly demonstrated ‘that for fi the four-fold aim of foreign language teaching S peaking and com- - 
purposes of war, ability to speak and understand the foreign language _  brehending, reading and writing, and that conditions be provided in | 
should be the objective of foreign language study. It isnot necessary f- a way of length of course, class size, etc., which will make possible 
here to go into all the uses of such ability in the armed services. Suf- -| E upaja of this four-fold aim. l 
fice it to say that the army language courses set “speaking—compre- -` - ns the early y ears, speaking and comprehending should be the core 
hending” as their main objectives. In addition, these courses, of _ la n T Reading texts should provide useful, everyday vocabu- 
z, which we will have more to say later, stress “Area Studies,” which . | in o a Tuli be used largely ah hasis irr a5 m 
-correspond roughly to what our city syllabus calls “Study of the ~ Das fe —_ Grammar should be incidental and taught only insofar 
eg Foreign Civilization.” A rA conducive to fluency of speech and ease in comprehension. 
Eaa P ` ss PP er the s ins 4 
We agree with the judgment of our military authorities and urge, s fin —— year, more stress should be placed nee 
= as the main objective of war-time foreign language teaching, the must et ensive reading, but the speaking—comprehending aim 
SP ability to speak and comprehend the foreign language. = RO s e neglected. In the later years of the course, literary texts ~ 


a a be studied and discussed in the foreign language. Writing, 
~~ °Mposition, should also be reserved for the later years. 


se enod H 
PEACE OBJECTIVES. “The study of languages has become Toughout the course, there should be a study of the foreign civil- 


. cessity, n izat; 

only part of a complete education but also a matter ae i e ! ery which will cOHeGRAthyincrense Gx Heeadth add Wepth, As far 
particularly for students of your age, for you are gomg ie Guardia 1 persli; this should be done in and through the foreign language. 
tirely diferent world from what has been,” said Mayor urricu- sh € later years of the foreign language course, the foreign language 
at the ceremonies introducing the study of Portuguese in the ¢ | a e the sole langiaee-b8 theulaseroom, 
lum of Central High School, on November 23, 1943. TT: | m ull details as to objectives, methods, and content should be worked 

Foreign languages have long been studied in Europe bec nding ~~ 11 a revised syllabus. l 
the close proximity of the European countries. The ut tE” LENG . i : 
developments in means of transportation and communication so tha Month TH OF COURSE. The A.S.T.P. courses which last nine 
years have brought distant neighbors to our very doorstep, i S, and other intensive army language courses, have given rise to | 


S| 
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false notions as to the speed with which foreign languages 
learned. The Army courses are not short courses. They are | 
courses concentrated into a short period of calendar time- Houta 
hour, a nine months’ A.S.T.P. course is equivalent to about 12 Se k; 
ters or © years of high school study. Students in these courses a a 
devote all their time to their language work, both in class and a 
To attain the objectives of language study outlined above, we 


can be 


recommend that the normal foreign language course be sir yeaa | 


It should begin in the seventh year of the junior high school (or 


elementary school) and continue through the twelfth year. : (2am 
It is high time that we discard the traditional two and three year 


language course and adopt the successful practice of European 
schools which begin the study of the foreign language early and con- 
tinue it for six or more years. | HRA 





SIZE OF CLASS. We recommend a maximum class size of 30 for _ i 


language teaching. In classes larger than that the amount of. speak- 


ing practice possible for each student is altogether too limited. 
A.S.T.P. classes for conversational practice run from 9 to 12 students. © 


METHOD. Publicity given to the Army language courses has led 
many people to suppose that some new method has been discovered ' 


that provides a royal road to the learning of languages. Actually, 


the important ingredients of this method are not new: small classes, _ 
long hours, rigorous preparation, incessant drill and concentration; | 
the adoption of a definite aim (speaking—comprehending) and the 


>» development of a conversational approach to attain that aim. | 


We foreign language teachers are making a careful study of the 
army language training program and will, wherever possible, m s 
use of any important contributions in method it may have to otter. 


WHO SHOULD STUDY FOREIGN LANGUAGES? Students 


in the junior high schools (or elementary school) should begin the 


study of foreign languages in the 7A grade. Exceptions sho ild z 
those having an I.Q. of less than 90, a definite reading disability ! 
English, or both. 


WHO SHOULD STUDY TWO LANGUAGES? In recommend 
, ing a six year course, we take it for granted that the vast a eae 
of students will study only one language in the secondary scho 
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Only students who show unusual linguistic ability should, after two 
i A ree years’ study of one language, be eligible to elect a second. 
i gibility should be based on school record or some form of objective 


test administered on a citywide basis. 


FOREIGN LAN GUAGE FOR COMMERCIALS. All students, 
with the exceptions noted above, should begin the study of a foreign 
language in the seventh year. Those who, at the end of the undif- 
ferentiated ninth year, choose to enter the commercial course or the 
vocational course,. should not drop their foreign language. They 
should continue it with special emphasis on vocational or commercial 
phases (commercial correspondence, foreign shorthand, etc.). 


SYLLABUS REVISION. We recommend that the Board of 
Superintendents appoint at once a Syllabus Revision Committee made 
up of chairmen and teachers to draw up a new foreign language 
syllabus which will meet the objectives of foreign language teach- 
‘ing as outlined above. As this will be an arduous and time-consum- 
ing task, the chairmen and teachers chosen for it should be allowed 
adequate teaching exemptions. This general syllabus should include 
special syllabi for commercial and vocational students. 


NEW LANGUAGES. When the demand for a new language 

(P ortuguese, Russian, Chinese, etc.) becomes sufficiently strong to 

ey its introduction, one school should be chosen in a borough, 

mic ich all students wishing to take the language in question would 

ble regard to zoning restrictions. If the demand should be- 

ör tar ciently great, additional schools could be selected in one 
e other boroughs. 


fons JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. We have recommended that 
Schoo] ane Study begin in the 7A grade of the junior high 
that anii make the teaching of languages more effective, we urge 
Schools = ions for both students and teachers in the junior high 
cifically Ww raised to equal that of the senior high schools. More spe- 
liis 5. recommend the following: 
same for E J Average and maximum class size (30) should be the 
teaching eh i and Junior levels. This is necessary for effective 
ge Teaching.” aims outlined under “Objectives of Foreign Lan- 
| 4l 
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_ Leaching Load: Junior high’ school teachers of language showy | 
teach five periods and have one “free” period as do the sehen d 
the senior high schools. The large amount of test materia] i be | 

rated, time for special help for backward students, club activities | 
| gathering, preparing and cataloguing realia, and other important | 

extra-class activities make such a “free” period essential for the 
junior high school teacher. : | 


Regents Examinations 


We recommend the eventual abolition of all Language Regents for 5 
the following reasons: í ia 
l- As constructed at present they act as a strait-jacket on teaching Ls 

«content and teaching methods. a 
2. They lead to an overloading of the first two years with gramma- 

tical material. s M Se ; - 
3.. Passing as many as possible becomes the objective of many’ ee 


language teachers. This leads to cramming and drilling for the sna | 


Regents and the consequent neglect of some of the worthwhile a í 
aims of language teaching. ‘ae 


` 


4. If we adopt “Objectives for Foreign Teaching” recommended a E. 


above, the Regents examinations will be entirely inadequate as a a 
testing medium unless completely revised. Past experience shows 
that such revision lags far behind changes in teaching methods j 


A and objectives. á B 
We recommend the immediate abolition of the Two Year Regents.’ _ 


< Such a step would make possible immediate syllabus revision = me i 
n 


accordance with modern objectives and permit shift of stress 1 
first two years from reading to speaking and comprehending.” 


Instruction in the Army 


ABRAHAM H. FRIEDMAN* | 

Ist Lieutenant, Cavalry, Army of the United States 

When I received the letter requesting me to write an article = 
some phase of army instruction that would be of interest to agi 
I shook my head in doubt. The aspects of training in such a oY he 
tic structure as the Army are so varied and the problems 0+ 





* Formerly teacher of Art in Evander Childs H. S. 
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IN THE ARMY— 
I shall not confine myself to any one specific Pi 





o many that 


‘astructor S . ; ; 
_ instr Instead, I hope, in this essay, to convey the goals we strive 


€. / ° ; ° 
im the means and methods available to us to achieve these 
or y 1 
i might also have compared civilian schooling with army. instruc- 


tion. Instead I leave those comparisons for the reader to make. 
He may be surprised to learn that the Army is a large’ progressive 
school and that progressive education is old stuff to us. : 
All the material in this article has been drawn from personal ex- 
perience. Fortunately, I spent a number of years as a teacher in the 
school system. In addition to having attended various service schools 
throughout the country, I have, since my induction into service as a 
private, been either a student or an instructor. And never one or the 
other but always both concurrently. The young officer is told that in 


‘the Army one is always learning and teaching and he finds proof 


enough of this truth as he goes along in service. 


WHAT ARE WE STRIVING FOR? The basic field manual on 
military training states that, “The ultimate purpose of all military 
training is the assurance of victory in the event of war.” No state- - 
ment can be clearer. We are working for victory and that means 
ag defeat, absolute and utter, of Germany, Japan and their satellites. 
N othing will bring this about but the complete annihilation of their 
Nese Wars are not won by attrition or the bombing of civilians. 
is ch ae by cold steel delivered aggressively in a critical area. 
red ioo a rmy, no longer rationalize or delude ourselves. We have 
who came ae the actual accounts and spoken with many of those 
SE one Pon i We know, as perhaps no civilian can hope to know, 
technical} ih are just as cunning, just as intelligent, just as 
Ser (> ect, and perhaps more cruel and more savage than 
Calibre, 4 h merican soldier. Their training has been of the highest 
battle.. 7 Spare no efforts in an attempt to make their soldiers 
no d Wise even before they get to the front. There are reserves 
Soubt, who have b i con i 3 
training, i € been sent to combat with little more than basic 
erans of four member, however, that many of the men left are vet- 
Peace years of continuous fighting and years of their so-called 
to hardshi Which they were preparing. These people are innured 
It ig P and know now that they fight for existence. 
ficient par duty to be better than they. To b uch more pro- 
. than the next an they. To be som p 
: Suy ıs to have the jump on him, To the man 
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who has the scales tipped in his favor comes the final | 
they are good, we must be better. 
In addition to our main goal and leading to it, we seek to devi cae 
certain qualities in our soldiers, Among these are morale, disci A bee: 
health, strength and endurance, technical proficiency, initia E 
adaptability, leadership, teamwork and tactical proficiency, a, T 
these, the basic four are: technical proficiency, initiative, adaptability 
and leadership. All the others either stem from or'are an integral — i 
part of them. | i 
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THE MEN. The American soldier is keen, intelligent, and cagel a! 
learn. He has that quality which probably few Axis soldiers 0s: 


sess: the ability to carry through on his own when deprived of his 


a 


leader. He is familiar with mechanical contrivances and js literate. P 
Di es vee 


The majority have had at least a grade school education and many 
have been to high school and college. The Army attempts by means 
of various examinations to put a man in a position where he can 
be of most value. - o 
I have said that he is eager to learn. Motivation is our smallest ` 
problem. He realizes that his life depends on his knowledge of his 
profession. He has a burning desire to come back home. From a 
purely practical, as well as humanitarian standpoint, we want him 
to live and go on fighting. In the first World War, men may have 
been sent over who had little conception of how to use their own 
` weapons. Today our Army is being trained to the utmost. Time- 
* is precious and we must make the most of it. At any moment we 
- may be on a ship on our way to a landing. A moment wasted here 
may mean a life or lives later. 


INSTRUCTORS. Every soldier is a potential instructor. > a 
various teaching methods we seek to develop his ability to °° § 
Mainly, we draw our instructor body from the junior and pane if 
missioned officers. Good instruction demands a man who 15 a 
fessionally competent, alert, and interested in his subject, He he 
have a command of language, an ability to talk to his men p»: i 

own level. “Guts” is a much better word than “digestive on sity 
conveys much more. The instructor must possess poise and dig 


i : . men. 
for only thus can he hope to gain and keep the respect of par 


He must know his subject and must never bluff. The soldier “oi 
bluffing. The instructor who does so is tampering with a P 
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INSTRUCTION IN THE ARMY 


commodity, 
his ingenuity, é 
a twenty-four basis. 


SUPERVISION OF TRAINING. Training is a command re- 
sponsibility. It is a function of command. This responsibility may 
be delegated all the way down to the squad corporal but the top- 
most general is made to answer for any.lack. Training directives, 
doctrines, and principles come from high headquarters.. The weekly 
schedules are made up in the lower units. Supervision is ever- 
present and instructors get ratings on their proficiency. The fate 
of many an officer’s career depends on that rating. Merit not sen- 
iority is the basis for promotion. 

The Army runs large schools through its various arms and serv- 
ices. Divisions, regiments, and battalions conduct their own schools. 
But the most important of all are those conducted by the individual 
troop and platoon for these touch the lowest buck private in the 
Army. 


his genius for invention in instruction. We work on 
There is no time off as such in the Army. 


STEPS IN TRAINING. Decentralization is the keynote of our 
training. After the individual soldier has made satisfactory pro- 
gress, he becomes part of the squad which is then trained as such. 
Ey squad then works with the platoon, the platoon with the troop un- 
ii, finally, in those large scale maneuvers you’ve read about, division 


-38S pitted against division, corps against corps, and army against army. 


rh basically the most important member of all these units is still 
= ae soldier. On him depends the battle. 
Often bars ost civilian schools, we who are with the line outfits are 
Often som ‘capped by lack of materials. Our school rooms are very 
ot a wing quiet corner of a miasmal woods or the doubtful shelter 
Made affai snowswept meadow ; our blackboards and charts home- 
Produced ers Dur ing the past year or so, however, the Army has 
Undreds of & fine films, film strips, and charts and has published 
and Many of eld manuals (our textbooks) on almost all the basic 
Bam i technical subjects. . 

elieve that 83 visual aids is stressed in all our instruction for we 
à small Part Zo of all learning comes through the eyes. Since only 
Plied to us of training can actually be accomplished by devices sup- 

» We must construct the rest. The instructor in automo- 


tive 
Subject 
S may take a disc of wood, a few buttons, and construct 
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a model of a distributor. The instructor in weapo 
lumber and constructs a working cross-section of the 
piece of celluloid goes the diagram of the new t 
reticule. To spur interest in gunnery, we construc 
Tange a la Coney Island with tanks instead of du 
We always speak of the lieutenant who had only 
to talk about booby traps. It is a subject on which one can dwell 
for days and weeks. This boy paid a visit to the men’s barracks 
while they were out and planted the traps with reduced charges, 


t a moving target 


When they were dismissed and started through the doors, into the a 


latrines and onto their beds—well. They certainly became booby- 
trap conscious in a very few minutes. The ingenuity of the in- 


structor is always being called upon to de elop new ideas, new situa- 
tions and new aids. | a 


MECHANISM OF INSTRUCTION. Basically we follow this 


plan in all our teaching: : 


Preparation by the instructor 

Explanation ~ Pipes 

. Demonstration 

Application 

Examination p 

. Discussion and critique , , d 


mer G ONS 


PREPARATION. On the proper preparation of the lesson is 


based its success. Hours may go into preparation for a ot onl 
_ lesson. Often many days of thought and work and the surmoun 


‘ ing of administrative difficulties are given to a demonstration a 
may take only a half hour. We are at work seven days Kill 
and often many of those evenings. Our phrase for it 1s P a 
planning.” Most instructors use lesson plans almost the same 
those we used in civilian teaching. 

A copy of such a plan appears on the following page. 


f ; mini- 
EXPLANATION. We attempt to keep our lecturing to n igh 
mum. The use of visual aids in this phase helps to manera ee 
level of interest and appreciation. We repeat very often an 


the men to ask questions at frequent intervals. 


DEMONSTRATION. This may be accomplished by the = 
himself or with the aid of assistants. In large demonstration», 
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TRUCTION IN THE ARMY 


= LESSON PLAN 
i] 
Phase if, 
Lesson No..-+++++e** Subject: 


Reference: 
Time Allowed : 


Objective: 


Organization for Training : 


` Existing State of Training: 


Personnel Required as Assistants: 


- Equipment, Facilities, Aids: 


~ 


Miscellaneous : 


INTRODUCTION 


BODY 





Explanation 


Points to Discuss When, How, Where, Or Why 


SUMMARY 


Precautions: 


Application e 
uestions : 


Di . 
'Scussion and Critique: 


Panies i , 

station = sometimes regiments may be used. The value of demon- 
anno 

to see th 


cea 
mad ctual 


m © and corr 
a Solution, 


make 

be ven SHON. “The man who does, knows.” Each student must 
demonst chance to do the work which has been explained and 
re 


problem solved but also helps him to see errors 
ected. It gives him an opportunity to think over his 


ra e s bJ s . s 
. given ig ere the Ingenuity and initiative of the individual 
Ity to am Pportunity to develop. Here too, we have the opportun- 


e CO a “i 
rrections and allow for questions, 
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t be overemphasized.. It not only enables the student . 
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EXAMINATION. . This may take the form of ei 
Practical work or both. A practical examination i 


me S O, l i 


the results of our instruction. If results are poor, we repeat 
strive to improvise better teaching methods. Our Policy is that i. 
soldier is never at fault. If he fails, we haven’t done our job, It i 
- interesting to note that all units scheduled to go overseas are giyen 
various tests, to determine proficiency before leaving for the port of 
embarkation. 


` 


DISCUSSION AND CRITIQUE. No examination ie worthwhile ‘ 


if effort is not made to stress the high points and efficiencies, In 


our critiques, we try to highlight the errors and present corrections. 


Our next phase of instruction is always based on the results of these 


examinations. All criticism is constructive. We always compli- 


ment the good before criticising the poor. l 


In conclusion, let me sum up. The nature of this conflict has i 
developed the need for a highly specialized and technically profic- ` 
ient soldier. Our enemies are as well trained and as highly skilled. 


as we. Our soldiers are eager to learn and have one advantage over 
their enemies, namely a high degree of initiative which we are seek- 


ing to develop even further. The task of the instructor is hard and i 


his responsibilities many. Only men with professional competence 

can hope to master all the difficulties which present themselves. The 

~ men we train now are the ones on whom we will depend in battle. 
_ Can there be any greater incentive on our part to do well? 


The School Library's Importance in 


General Education 


HELEN S. CARPENTER 

Acting Superintendent of Libraries ) 

cheme of 
e 


The growing importance of the school library in the S$ of 


general education is more evident daily as the recognition © es 

school library as an active coordinating agency in education 

more general. Such a fact as the following shows this rer i the 
Dr. Louis R. Wilson, Dean of the Graduate Library Schoo 
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preferable. Only by examination in the classroom, on nA feta 
. , ; and ; 


during small and large scale maneuvers, can we hope to evaluat 
ate 
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sCHOOL LIBRARY 
ersity of Chicago, has recently prepared for the National So- 
reai r the Study of Education its 42nd Yearbook. It is in 2 
we ° and Vol. II is called The' Library in General Education. 
oe Wilson, in the Yearbook, indicates some of the most significant 
venie in library service in general education. The library is now 
thought of as a functional unit of the school rather than as a place 


or a collection of books. Library materials are conceived of as 


materials of instruction and not merely books and periodicals; they s 
include many new aids to learning such as pamphlets, maps, globes, 


pictures, slides, films, and sound recordings. 
The librarian, who formerly was thought of as a technician or 
administrator concerned primarily with library managment, is more 
frequently considered a member of the teaching staff. The library 
personnel and resources are also being used in the instruction of 
pupils in the use of library materials, in curriculum planning, and 
in cooperation with teachers and administrators in defining and 
carrying out the objectives of the school. The importance of train- 
ing all members of the school staff for more meaningful use of 
library materials in educational situations is stressed. The librarian, 
like the teacher, is expected to take courses in education, to know 
the educational objectives of the school, and how to work cooperat- 
ively with pupils and staff. Teachers and administrators, likewise, 
mi made library-conscious by means of courses in children’s liter- 

re. books for adolescent reading, and materials for use in in- 
struction. , 
ama the 1920's and 1930’s there was a steady development in 
(1) ade cat criteria for school libraries. The criteria now call for 
f Provide f e collections of material to support the curriculum and 
ment to insur, free reading by pupils; (2) proper rooms and equip- 
udget for » © easy access to materials; (3) provision in the school 
oial ans ‘aintenance of materials and operation of library; (4) 
t Or integrated programs of instruction for pupils in the use 

Materials ; (S) lib : d direct 
€rvice in a ie Tary personnel competent to organize and direc 
Cant rd with the concepts of the modern school. 

A 
changing NG CON CEPTIONS. Perhaps a brief survey of the 
Point, In ee of the school library may be interesting at this 
Books „S carly form, it was considered a repository for books. 


O ‘ 
and tea ay kinds, old textbooks, sample books, gifts from children 


ers . ` 
» Sets of Dickens and Thackeray with worn covers but 
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uncut pages, old and usually incomplete sets of out- 
pedias, an odd volume from such a set as Harper’s 
occasionally a few attractive books written for children, were f : 
there in a completely disorganized condition. Some times the a 
in a dark little room unusable for anything else, or in a Sees a 
closet with shelves, or in a few locked book-casvs placed in th 


dated enc in 


i ; Cycl ; 
United States History, out-dated books on teaching e 
» an 






-principal’s office, a classrooni, or in one end of the aduitorium, At ff 


this early stage, the library was used only rarely when someone reall 
wanted to find some information. The librarian of this type y 


library was rightfully considered. a custodian or clerk, for all she 
had to do was to keep the books safe under lock and key, and 


occasionally open the cases so that someone might borrow a book. 


A step forward in the development of the school library came ` 
through the emphasis on reading which was stressed from about - 


1915 on.. The major objectives for this program were rich and 
varied experiences through reading, the development of real read- 
ing interests, and of desirable attitudes, habits and skills in reading. 
` The school library, now grown to the status of a classroom with 


tables and shelves for books, became a reading laboratory with par- 


ticular stress on books for recreational reading. The books were 


selected with this purpose in mind and usually there was little thought , 


of building a collection to integrate with the course of study. The 


reference collection often was incomplete and out of date since bs 


reference work was given a minor emphasis. 


THE NEW LIBRARY. This conception of the library still sic 
in the minds of many teachers and principals and it-is only wit 
great difficulty and much fumbling that we can visualize a type ° 
library where the emphasis is on activities rather than ent ‘ 
recreational reading, where simple research, training in the ust 
books and library tools, and individual reading guidance Bed 
the order of the day. In this type of library, many books ° 


i h- 
kinds are needed and also current material such as magazines, ‘eee i. 
lets, vocational information. The passing of the single tex" af 
on a top© 


the necessity of consulting different points of view 
reading, discussing, evaluating, all call for many well 
fitting in with the curriculum. The breaking down ot 
riers, the building of a unit of work around some top!¢, 
for individual differences in reading ability and interests, a 
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which in turn mu 


to the lib 


~ 


| ‘ = 


a a a a END, ibe ore 


be thor oughly familiar with her book collection 
st be organized for quick and easy use. -Pupils 
books, to find information as well as to read 


the librarian to 


must be taught to use 
for enjoyment. + 
not only the reading h 


simple research. ` . 4 
It has often been said that the library is the heart of the school. 


Speaking less sentimentally, the library in the modern school should 
be the center of its activities, both individual and group, the center 
for investigation and research, for enrichment of the curriculum, 
and for recreational reading. It should be a service department for 


abit but also the skills needed in independent 


© every subject or activity, and a teaching agency for using books and 


library tools for information. 


METHODS. Turning now to the practical question of methods 
of using the school library, two plans are in common use in New 
York City schools: (1) Free use during study periods; and (2) as- . 
signed library periods. In the high school, this free use of the 
library during study periods is general although in such situations 
as the vocational high school with no study periods, assigned library 
a have been adopted. Trained librarians are on duty to receive 
Mig es or individuals, and to give any necessary advice in- 
libraries i poks, or instruction in simple research. The high school 
iag : So have been planned for in the school set-up, and 
a ed for them is cooperation from principal and teachers 
ng them to the utmost. 

feel a te high schools and in elementary schools with central 

a ‘a City, the usual plan is the assignment of each class 
made no md oie one period a week, Since our Board of Education has 
à teacher jg ar for the appointment of a librarian in these schools, 
ibrary to ae Sually selected by the principal to take charge of the 

e brine: Pier It for use, and to receive these library classes. 

look for one a in selecting the teacher to act as librarian, should 
'Nterest in aa 1S interested in books and children, able to inspire 
nteresteg in ing, able to work cooperatively with other teachers, 
a Simple re modern concepts of teaching involving wide reading 
ize an sa ile and who is willing to prepare herself to organ- 
er library to the fullest by taking at least a minimum 


Tses : 3 : 
Needed fo. wan library science. In short, the very best teacher is 
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' must be classified by subjects, lettered on the back, and cat 


ro 


NOT A ` SOFT JOB.; While the library is of 


“soft” job by the teaching staff, in reality it is far from this — 
book collection must:be organized for use—in other words the b E 
zords, the boo 


ten considered 


so that when a certain book is wanted, it can be Promptly fo 
when books about such a subject as Transportation or the 


a Very f 


und; or ` 


. Colonia) — 
. Period are needed, they are so arranged and catalogued that they a "i 


re hy 
ae 
i at { 


readily available. This takes much time and some training in simple © | 


methods of library practice. The book collection must, be selected 


wisely so that there will be books to fit in with the course of study ! 
ae 


and the children’s reading interests and ability. The children must. 
be taught simple methods of research when they come to the library. 
with projects, and there must be guidance to make sure that children 
acquire the habit of reading widely. The first part of this work is 
administrative and technical, but the rest of it is a teaching -job,. 
which, while different from a classroom situation, is no less re 


` teaching. In many cases, the teacher is expected to carry a part time 


teaching program also, thus dividing her interests and inċreasi 


ng her 
burden. Needless to say, her lot is not a “soft” one. persis 


Difficulties in arranging a library schedule in elementary or junior ` 


high school always crop up because no extra teacher is allowed for: 
this ‘purpose. The plan most often tried first in opening a new 
central library is to have each teacher bring her own class to the 
library, usually during the absence of the teacher-librarian whose 


sole responsibility is the physical care of the book collection ant — 


who is supposed to take care of it in her occasional so-called free 
periods. There are decided objections to this plan. . 
bringing ‘her class in weekly can know the book collection j 
enough to guide the children’s reading. Most teachers are nT 
vague about using books for information, except possibly the j 
 clopedia. The book collection quickly gets in disorder pecami 
teacher feels’ little or no responsibility about the return © 

to their proper places on the shelves. Soon the books n 
not be found without great waste òf time, and confusion an 
of books result. 

This usually ends in the principal trying to devise some 
having one, or at most two, teacher-librarians to receive t "i these 
classes. Various plans have been tried, the most common A 
being: | NN 

(1) Breaking up the teacher-librarian’s class a 
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t 
aay classes and to organize her library.. i l 


(2) Exchange of classes between teacher-librarian and the other 


teachers for unpr epared periods (gym, music, spelling, auditorium, 
etc.). 


Certain other ideas have been adopted by individual principals, 


-such as a double consecutive library period weekly, which has proved 


very successful in the individual school. 


Results show that, where the principal believes in the values of — 


the central library, where the other teachers cooperate by integrating 
the use of books with their classwork, and where the teacher-librarian, 
has learned at least the rudiments of library practice and is given 
some time to organize and carry on her library, the results from 
the central library with one teacher-librarian are well worth while. 


4 


ATTITUDES AND THE LIBRARY. Moreover, there are con- 


‘stant opportunities in the modern school library to establish desir- 


One of the best chances to stress the 
elements of good citizenship and democracy lies ready to hand. 
Fair play for all, an equal opportunity for everyone to use all the 
books and to work undisturbed in an atmosphere of reasonable quiet, 
as much freedom. to move about as is commensurate with good 
Pi Cooperation of the pupils in keeping books readily available 
ae “4 returning them to their proper places, care of public prop- 
=a these are constantly cropping up. Some slight vocational 
poter ae So much in librarianship as in accuracy, neatness and 
clos fx ns habits, can be given to the library squad or club which 
döke far cen the books in order on the shelves, preparing new 
oles Molen. mending torn books, filing catalog cards, checking 
rss ee and other similar things. a 
School libra : alr eady been placed on the principal activities of a 
ion in the = —reading guidance, reading for information, instruc- 
lets an iah Se of reference books, consultation of pictures, pamph- 
Sazınes for background for the units of work—so that 
them here should be enough. 


able attitudes and activities. 


alling 


THR 

central RN RAL LIBRARY. There are special values in the 
s Varie o in an elementary school. Here there is a fairly large 
Books o ook collection giving an opportunity for wide reading. 
many subjects and at varied reading levels to suit indi- 
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A Laces con HH Pors a 
vidual interests are found there. The on mee ; i s l 
classes—an economical reason ‘for its ak Ea = ven Serves J g- me ee librarian should be regarded as professional jobs aag which 
is all in one place instead of scattered about the al <o ection i ite professional training is na A ai = a5 eee school 

l interested teacher-librarian, it is possible to do i fe vitna “4 . ian are concerned, 36 points in library science are required 
ig sudh. a, brary the Genter of the seol ewes p rard mak li a also the same 12 points in Education which are asked of every 
the central library lies in the difficulty of kadan er objection to. = her of special subject. There still persists, however, the notion 
hy charge of i and in the fact the k las igen ms ma A library work is just a clerical task that anyone can do. This 

onl ao week Easy access of th ý k or Wi i come d rie is reflected in the elementary school library in the fact 
i me ee +} © Pupr's to the library whenever E : her is expected to, organize and administer a library with 
information is wanted is difficult to plan, because often the room js that a teacher 1 jaa 


: ini hatever! She is not even asked to familiarize 
too small to permit extra small groups to come in for research when E no library training w . 
a library class is scheduled there. _ The teacher-librarian may a Ẹ © herself with children’s books through taking book courses, although 





scHOOL LIBRARY se ws 
regard to the school library. The positions of librarian and 
n : 





busy with her library class so that she cannot help the extras. ` Be- 


‘cause the books are needed all day in the library, it is difficult to” i 


plan for home circulation. Week-end or overnight circulation, how- . 
ever, is feasible, and should be encouraged. Loans to classrooms 


for short periods when activities are going on should also be per- 
3 r ‘ ps i 


mitted. 


CLASSROOM LIBRARIES. Many schools prefer to adopt a sys 
tem of classroom libraries rather than to contend with the problems 


of a central library. These are small collections of books kept in. 3 
each classroom for the pupils’ use. There are certain definite values. 


in this plan. Pupils may use these books at any time during 
day. The books may be borrowed for home reading. The.tea 


a" . R . ils about © 
may- have frequent intimate book discussions with her pupils a ith . 


this small group of books. The collections may be exchanged ie 


other classes. There are, however, a number of objections n ied 
plan. It is costly as many duplicates of desirable books are ne 4 
and library allotments are too small to provide enough books. to be 
pensive reference books must also be duplicated if research «lable 
done by all the classes. Only a limited book collection a “ifr 
at any time and little provision can be made for individua „idren 
ences. Many of the books which are the heritage of all : dd 
-= may be missed. Children do not get the library atmosphere But in 
sirable attitudes which may be taught in a central library. jo not 
schools where it is felt that the advantages of a central libr ite to 
offset the difficulties of arranging a library schedule, 1t 'S “a 
place the books in the classrooms. : 


PROBLEMS. There are certain definite prob 
54 | 
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jt is these books which she must use with the children. 
It is only too evident also how little real educational value is 


i" attached to the library when such widespread practices as these 


occur: the closing of the high school library to the pupils in order 
to use it for meetings, for entering marks, or similar purposes; 
sending to the elementary library continuously for monitors, inter- 
rupting library programs fo use the room for taking class pictures, 
and so on and.on. The library should be regarded as of equal im- 
portance with the classroom and not subject to frequent inter- 
ruptions. 


TIREN OF BAGITTIES, : There are various types of public li- 
brary facilities in New York City which should be used as addi- 
tional sources for books and service. The New York Public Library 
hii Manhattan, the Bronx and Richmond, the Brooklyn Public 

ibrary serves Brooklyn, and the Queensboro Public Library serves 


Queens, Each Borough has a main building, but it is the neighbor- 


ttt branches which should be used by pupils, and usually also by 
lection S Each branch has a Children’s Room and a reference col- 
with sch pe of them have librarians especially scheduled to work 
Ours f os childr en. Books may be borrowed and there are story 
Such or children. There are special branches for young People, 
rary € Bronx Reference Center, the Brownsville Children’s 
Yo aes the Nathan Straus Young People’s Branch of the New 
is ic Library, There are also special Teachers’ Reference 
the nS, Such as the New York Public Library’s collection at 
‘ret Branch, and the Queensboro Public Library one 
To library in Jamaica. 

vard of Education also has several libraries. The ie 
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_ of Education Library at 110 Livingston’ Street is a e 
for the use of teachers and school officials, It re 
organized somewhat in the near future to make it m 
‘clientele. pr M N 
The Bureau of Reference, Research and Statistics aie his a 
ference collection of professional books. The Curriculum Lib 4 
contains city ‘textbooks, many courses of Study from other Beth i 
-and states, and a pamphlet file. T i a d 
The Bureau of Libraries at 110 Livingston Street is a cent Ni 
clearing house for problems in the organization and administration na 


en: | 


ty 


neral collection: ‘ d 
ably will be Te. yj 7 
ore useful to its i; : 


{ 


of libraries in the schools. Advice and any assistance possible will + ff 


be given on request. A pamphlet, “Guide for Librarians. in the., 
Elementary and Junior High School” is available on request. = 
= To show the increased recognition of the importance of using va 
books for information, the following story, quoted from the Satur- 
day Review of Literature, of a new book just now published will be — 
of great interest. “This book will be one of America’s most widely © 
circulated books of 1943, perhaps one of the year’s. most important 
reference books, yet will not appear in the bookstores. Fifty thous- ` | 


and copies have been printed, and for those who own a copy it will fi 


; be, next to food and water, an essential to life. It is composed of 3 
interviews with scores of seamen who have survived sinkings OY A 
submarines; from their stories of a tough fight for life has heen, 
built up a series of suggestions to help other men who are e t 

mbe 
the crew of American merchant ships will receive one of these Me 
ary life-preservers, and an emergency copy will be stowed on life — ; 
boats and rafts. Survivors from sinkings, opening the lifeboat fi f i 

- during their first hours afloat, will find encouragement as We | 

precious information to aid in saving their lives. : 
It is a significant commentary on the basic strength of the ty h 
word, that in this most primitive, elementary, and desperate PA 
weapon has | 


nted We 


| 


for life in a waste of ocean, the most valuable new 
found to be a book.” ? 
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High Points 
THE ANTIQUARIAN’S CORNER 


vesses! INFLATION HITS MOPPETS. 

Recently while the Antiquarian was waiting his turn to purchase 
his quota of chocolate cup cakes at a Brooklyn bakeshop, a little 
boy—no more than five—rushed in, crying as if his heart would 
break. “Mommy,” he sobbed to the woman standing nearby, 
“Mommy, you can’t buy anything for a penny any more! You can’t 
buy any candy for a penny. Even a lollipop is two cents!” 

Having always* thought that the lollipop was a modern inven- 
tion, imagine the Antiquarian’s surprise to find it mentioned in 
Thackeray’s Vanity Fair (1848), which he has just finished re- 
reading. You may remember that old Mr. Sedley was allowed to 
take his little grandson for a walk on Sundays only if he “promised 
not to give the child any cakes, lollipops, or stall produce whatever.” 

Curious to see whether this was the first mention of lollipop in 
English literature, the Antiquarian took down the L-M volume of 
the O.E.D. Of course, if you’re not interested in scholarly re- 
search, you can just skip the following excerpt from the Oxford 
English Dictionary : k 
b pH Grose Dict. Vulg. Tongue (ed. 3), Lollipops, sweet lozenges purchased 
y children, 1812 H, & J. SMITH Rej. Addr., Tale Drury Lane, and buy 


ete liament with lollipops. 1835 Marrvat Jac. Faithf. i, That in the 
coat age we may fearlessly indulge in lollipop. 1844 DısrarLI Coningsby 


Stop all p 


» tbl - . 
X, The irreclaimable and hopeless votary of lollypop 1860 All Year Round 


o. x i 
tis ee Upright glass cases such as country dealers keep lollypops in. 
A Jour. due South I. XV, (1887) 205 the consumption „of lollipops 


[was] phenomenal. 

a =i are you and him, the Antiquarian found V anity Fair 

Pages, Wh, . T whenever Becky Sharp doesn’t appear in its 

letters to a : is around, V.F. is truly a masterpiece, and Becky’s 

aging and aie are sheer delight. In one, she tells about the 

erence į ch Miss Crawley and at the same tìme teaches the dif- 
n use between who and which: 


Y dear, 
*Paniels— the “w Crawley has arrived with her fat horses. fat servants, fat 
sia Cents, Wn “ct rich Miss Crawley. with seventy thousand pounds in the five 
m, or I had better say WHICH, her two brothers adore. 


In readi 
like histo H ká anity Fair, the Antiquarian also noticed that slang, 
TY, repeats itself, Thackeray, realizing that the early ex- 


a 
You know. 
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pository ch i e . hy 44) 
y Chapters might be boring his readers a bit, Opens Che. f the Navy. The Story of You in-Navy Blue. Washing- 

VI with this promise: S Chante, s, Department o 

- See U. S. Department of the Navy (1943). 49 p. Illustrated. Free. 





.= 


I know the tune I am piping Is a very mild on cee. wae i i 
o (althou eo ze ering questions that young women ask about 
TERRIFIC chapters coming presently), ob there TO toms A eae m adatain aii y 
VESS Ni <u e e e le 
à k- peri -A À service in * é % eA 


Or this even more telling passage: o 
e What can you want with a shepherd's dog?” the lj Be 

vel wes! 
asked [of Becky]. y Btls Bouth¢ m 


VISUAL AIDS 
Navy Films on Aviation. Navy aviation training films and film-strips 


f Siy 
ST ; 


a 2 mean a moral shepherd's dog.” said Becky, laughing and lool ae U. S. are now available to schools through the U. S. Office of Education. 
die , ” ee 3 They have been released for civilian use to the U. S. Office of Educa- 
at the devil's that?” said his Lordship. Bey tion and may be purchased from the contract distributor of all Office 
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of Education visual aids, Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 


”A dog to keep the WOLVES (‘!!) off me.” 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Having by such easy stages gotten around to sex, the Antiquarian 
cannot drop the subject just like that. Neither does he want to 3 
enter into a controversy on sex education with Miss Fitzpatrick [se 
article on page 29 of this issue of High Points]. All he wants to 
indicate by the following incident is that there is need for some kind 
of education. B n o o 

You may remember that to get Ration Book 4, applicants were a 
required to fill out a small form. One woman, very shy, very dif | Services to the Armed Forces. ARC 296. The American National Red Cross, 


fident, cam iquari ing i i i 
poe e = the aonana Me noen mapa com in bar _ Washington 25, D. C. 
st in aw isper she as ed, “Where it says uh...SEX... bibot Stein, Ralph, and Brown, Harry. It’s a Cinch, Private Finch. McGraw-Hill, 
should I put... white?” | New York, 1943, 
M. N. The Army and You. Bureau of Public Relations, War Department. Avail- 
nne from local Selective Service Boards, 1943. 
| | a a T fis Uniform. Bureau of Public Relations, War Department, 
S 
MATERIALS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR WARTIME TEACHING. AR as we a 
NEW CATALOGS REFERENCES AND AIDS FOR TEACHERS 


ei i a: jptions 
Two catalog revisions are now available for distribution, Transcri?™ 4 Manual of Law. Selective Service System. Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D 


for Victory and Scripts for Victory. | 

The new Scripts for Victory Catalog includes approximately 50 peoa | Introduct 
acquired radio scrpts. More than half of them have been broadcast r 
national networks. Eight are from the Cavalcade of America series anne , ” 
with current naval history. A series of five Victory Corps in age e oys 


* * k * 
REFERENCE MATERIALS FOR STUDENTS 
Monthly Allowances for the Dependents of Soldiers. Office of Dependency 
Benefits, War Department, 213 Washington Street, Newark, N. J. 
Patman, Wright, ed. Handbook for Servicemen. House Document No. 822. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
Personal Afairs of Military Personnel and Aid for Their Dependents. Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


me the Army, A Guide for Three Community Meetings. Civilian 
fe uction Training Branch, War Department, Washington 25, D. 


ik x * 


tional Script and Transcription Exchange, U. S. Office of 
t $% x © 


was written for Victory Corps units and tells in dramatic form E i na COMMUNICATION ARTS VICTORY CORPS AIDS 
and girls of our secondary schools are doing to win the war. the Edua: ers Enjoy the Arts Prepared for the C ‘ssion on Teacher Educa- 
Copies of each of these catalogs are available on wy ae A Of the American Council a N. Faulkner and 
u > elen ‘ . g 3 
| E. Davis, This report on the role of art in the education of 


teachers ; 

in LY . = 

Char _, eneral will be especially interesting to those teachers 

NEW THER IES ged ; . 
PURUCATIONS OF © AGNIS b; Inform? Wili developing the communication arts and skills among pupils. 


. . . . >. o i ot? j ; ay 
U. S. Civil Service Commission. The Way to a Civil Servite aE Civili Buon 2 i Purchased from the American Council on Education, 744 Jack- 
tion for High-School Students Regarding Opportunin® y "Olish for i Washington 6, D. C., for 50 cents. 
War Service. Washington 25, Civil Service Commissio", ets room, ea Manual of Practical Materials for the English Class- 
22 P: tMusteated, Fres Supply’ limited.) edures for apply! Vita] too] i any materials, suggestions for teaching English as a 
| “mocratic citizenship. The pamphlet was prepared by 


Gives digests of examination announcements and proc 
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a committee of the New York City Association of T 
lish, under the chairmanship of Shirer Van Steen 
Madison High School. | 


Cachers off ? a 
burgh of Je (pa 


* * * Be: 


NEW U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS _ a r 


Some Source Materials From Government Agencies on Wartime i ‘a A 

Education for Use by Administrators and Teachers in Eleme, ‘ be! 

Secondary Schools. Washington, U. S. Government Print $ 
} ae 


1943, 11 p. (Leaflet No. 67.) 5 cents. om 
Bulletins and pamphlets issued by the several Government agencies Ey! 


are of interest to consumers in wartime are listed under the name ‘of the 
department or agency primarily responsible for them. ae a k: 


$ * * 4 











y 


Occupations for Girls and Women in Wartime: Selected References. Wash- 
ington, D. C. U. S. Office of Education, 1943. 17 P. mimeo, (VE-ND | 
Misc. 3688.) Free, ae Bs 
Annotated references to selected books, periodicals, and pamphlets pr 
lished from July 1940 to June 1943 dealing with the various aspects of occu- 
pations for girls and women which are essential to the war effort References 
to war production occupations comprise the main division of the circular, and — 
_ those pertaining to nursing and to the various military and naval ‘services for 
women make up the appendix. AEN 
+ * š% + 
WARTIME EDUCATIONAL ADJUSTMENTS 


The Baltimore city schools last month issued a 238-page printed bulletin en- 
titled Educational Adjustments to War and Post-War Conditions. The 
publication which deals with “redirecting the conventional work” con- 
tains reports from eight subcommittees of the War Issues Conii 
of the Baltimore schools on: Education for the Air Age, What ` a 

. and “They” Stand For, Baltimore and War Changes, Mana 
Morale, Economic Factors in War and Peace, The Armed gens 
Civilian Mobilization, Keeping Physically Fit, and Planning for 

* * +% + 
NEW 16mm FILMS which 

A Letter from Bataan—One-reel sound film, showing conditions under ae 
American soldiers lived and died on Bataan, Stresses the a’ 
of conservation of rubber and of fat salvage on the home ron £ sma 

film, available from your nearest film library on payment © 
charge. ry of the 
Black Sea Fighters—Seven-reel sound film, presenting the actual This js the 
Russian Black Sea fleet’s 250-day defense of Sevastopol. fare tO 
first comprehensive full-length documentary of naval jie- a ntal 
released by any of the United Nations, Available for <i y 
through Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway, New York 19, stick of te 
Loaded for War—Two-reel sound film in color, showing te 
American railroads on the home front, Available from | 
tem Lines, Railway Exchange Building, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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“shout Wings—Two-reel sound film dedicated to the R.C.A.F. non- 
Men Ws! personnel, ‘Includes training of ground crews in aerodrome 
a ease and their work in supply, personnel and intelligence division, 

; well as technical work on the maintenance and repair of planes, 
‘Available for sale from the National Film Board of Canada, 84 East 


Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
sing, A Career of Service—Three-reel silent film in black and white or 

Nur. poe showing the step by step program of a student nurse. Available 
for rental or purchase from Bell & Howell Filmosound Library, 1801 
Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. : 

Radio at War—Two-reel sound film on the importance of communications in 
warfare, picturing the adventures of two typical American boys through 
training camp routine, actual maneuvers, and convoy action. Spon- 
sored by RCA, in cooperation with the communication branches of the 
Army and Navy. Available upon payment of transportation charges 
from the Educational Department of RCA Victory Division, Radio 
Corporation of America, Camden, N. J., or from William J. Ganz Co., 


40 E. 49th St, New York, N. Y. 


The World at War—Four-reel sound film recording the decade of war which 
led to the attack on Pearl Harbor. Available for rental through New 
York University Film Library, 71 Washington Square, New York 12, 
N. Y. 


The World of Plenty—Five-reel sound film on the production, distribution and 
consumption of food, and of its importance in man’s life and security. 
The first division deals with prewar problems; the second with con- 
ditions during the present war, and the third with possibilities of uni- 
versal food Productign control and planned distribution during the 
postwar world, Available for rental through New York University 
Film Library, 


Sia a Pa ai ow—Two-reel sound film on the service of American 
will i in Wartime, the scientific developments by which the forest crop 
tion ae the country in the future, and the conservation and protec- 
and a ae of the forest industries. Narrated by Harry von Zell 

Te uced by Paramount Pictures, Available from American Forest 
D. c s Industries, Inc., 1319 Eighteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, 


n , 
9 Your Wings—Two-reel sound film, featuring Lieutenant James 


iene the Army Air Forces. Covers the work of the air forces, 

m, ca of enlistment and the reasons for volunteering, OWI 

ir For uced by Warner Brothers and presented by the U. S. Army 
ces. Available from your nearest film library, 


ES 
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THE VOCABULARY OF CONTROVERSY- 


_ +++ the press is not by its essential nature an inst 
ulumination and of freedom; .. . it is an instrument whic 
can use against truth as well as truth against ignorance, wh: 
Superstitution, which tyranny can use against the dearest fre a 
of the people ... We must either employ the weapon pe 
more effectively in our own behalf than our enemies ar 
ploy against us, or we must deprive our enemies of 
In this statement by Archibald MacLeish quoted from Freedom 
of the Press by Harold L. Ickes, we find the warrant for our actiy- 
ity. The press, more than any other social agency, has made con- 
scious use of the realization of the power of 
to uphold, to unify, to encourage, and by the same token, to dispirit, 
to disrupt, to divide, and to disparage. We as teachers must lead 
students to the same realization by developing a quickened penetra- 
tion into the import and purport of words and into the human 
motives and attitudes behind them. is 
To achieve this aim, we feel that it is necessary to develop in stu- 
dents an awareness that words have more than dictionary meaning. 
They have innumerable connotations and implications depending 


if 3 


Tumens 0 


€ able to em- 
its use.” 


upon the context, with subtle shades of meaning in special situations, ` f 


under varying conditions and circumstances, and for individuals and 
social groups. The average citizen is constantly_ bombarded, a 
both good and evil purposes, with a barrage of words hurled by ae 
skilled wielders of the language as government officials, eae 
writers, politicians, advertisers, journalists, radio commento 
teachers, and clergymen. An understanding of the power of jr 
will help pupils to dispel honest confusions and to evaluate ! 

resented to them. i , d 
To inculcate the objective attitude in thinking, e ii 
writing, we must help pupils formulate a practical set - bpn 
for measuring the validity of words and ideas in particu nie 
We urge further the teaching of the actual terms used i ne vio’ 
and discussion, an understanding of which is essential 1n 
at logical and scientific conclusions. 

The following Suggestions for Approach should b . 
adapted by individual teachers to suit the needs of partic 


CONN OTATIONS. Compile a list of words and phras 


Comm! 


usage: 


e modified and 
ular classe 


es whos? 


tte’. 





the 
*A Report of a Summer 1943 Workshop. Members of 
Benjamin G. Levine, Dora Perks, John B. Schamus. 
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M JOCABULARY OF CONTROVERSY — 
T 4 


tance depends not on dictionary definition but on connotation 
MPO mplication. Explain what the connotations are for each and 
an 


od or bad purposes for which these words may be used. 
ae y Americanism freedom of speech 
equal rights free enterprise 
assimilation social justice 
private property Western civilization 
Oriental democracy 


ASSOCIATION OF WORDS. Choose a word in common usage, 
like Americanism, and make a list of words and ideas frequently 
associated with it. Follow up in newspapers, magazines, speeches, 
radio talks, and other sources, to see which of these assocations ar 
commonly appealed to when the word is used. i 


LANGUAGE OF PALATABILITY. Study war communiques, 
editorials and speeches for examples of circumlocution to present an 


` unpleasant fact more agreeably. 


Examples (from German war communiques) 

“A few bombs dropped in the course of nuisance flights over 
northern and northwestern Germany last night caused slight dam- 
age.” 

„„ (Description of English raids over Germany territory) 

: er the course of the annihilation of the enemy, our troops de- 
ched themselves from the main body of our forces.” 


B (Description of a German retreat) 
uld a vocabulary of direct, honest words to replace these cir- 
“umlocutions. - 
INT 
like m PRETATION OF WORDS. Listen to a radio speech, 
d Si Meeting of the Air, or Chicago Round-Table Discussion, 
eith PY whole sentences in which words are effectively used, 
er for goo 


Y student d or bad purposes. In class compare interpretations 

ifferen 7 Onsider Particularly how the use of any words cause 
“es of interpretation, 

CHANG 


transfer : S IN MEANING. Show how words have undergone 


mstanc meaning in the course of time. Trace the special cir- 
“S Causing the change 
Hun À 


Ori isolationist blitz 
— pagan angel 
Slav 
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CONNOTATIONS, Cuta number of advertisement y 
Speeches, editorials, columns) and make a list of wai gao 
the following appeals: approval and disapproval, love a 
pathy and revulsion, courage and fear, etc. 


Show to what use these words are being put, 


K 
Which ha 
d hate, 5 | 


used on canned food products, meats, and textiles, both in 
tion of the article and in grade labeling. Does the languag 


way by the words on the label? a 


fancy choice sealine 
superior light meat tuna worsted 
prime mouton virgin wool 


CONNOTATIONS. Have a number of pupils prepare a round 


table discussion with the rest of the class as audience to ask ques- 
tions at end. Have class make note of words, used in too general 
a sense, words that create approval, prejudice, fear, or other re- 
actions, good or bad. Compare pupils” reactions. | 


WORDS IN HEADLINES. Study the language of newspaper 
headlines as examples of conciseness, vividness, accuracy, circumlo- 
cution, deception, confusion, editorializing. Use newspapers ° 
varying opinions, 


i a 
WORDS IN CARTOONS. Find a cartoon in a ae 
magazine in which words are used to arouse a special react! 
the reader. 


that 
FIGHTING WORDS. Compile a list of words and phasi qy, 
have caused people to fight in the past and in the pres 
Analyze the causes for their powerful appeal. 


Remember the Alamo Remember Pearl Harbor, 


Liberte, Egalite, Fraternite No Pasaran 
Liberty or Death 
e devic? 
: ‘ Jin 
NAME CALLING. List examples of the “name aoe without 


used to make us form a judgment by appealing to pre 
64 
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WORDS AND THE CONSUMER. Make a study of the lan ie 

| yal ee 
descrip. 
age de 
scribe the product adequately? Is the consumer influenced in any 
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ACTER REGGAEA M em 


idence. Study the history of each word and suggest 


ining €V 
examining batting the evil effects. 


means of com 


heretic demagogue Madame Defarge 
bureaucrat dictator Uriah Heep 
communist alien Babbitt 

fascist Czar Caspar Milquetoast 
capitalist Judas Quisling 

plutocrat Simon Legree Benedict Arnold 
agitator Napoleon l 


GLITTERING GENERALITIES. Make a list of “glittering gen- 
eralities” which demagogues use to induce people to accept and 
approve without examining evidence. 


truth freedom 
honor progress 
liberty American Way 


right to work security 


PLEA FOR CAUSE. Analyze a speech that pleaded a cause 
(Burke, Henry, Webster, Jefferson, Paine, Lincoln, Wallace, Roose- 
velt, Churchill, Mme. Chiang Kai-Shek). Look for words that ap- 
peal to sentiment, emotion, action. Plan your own plea making 
effective use of powerful words. 


AREA SULARY BUILDING IN SPECIFIC DISCUSSION 
mi * ake a study of the vocabulary used in several good ex- 
gest ifs E on a specific controversial subject. Elicit or sug- 
vocabula a words bearing on same subject. (Compile a basic 
ject. Fol 2 you would require for intelligent discussion of sub- 
diem os Up with actual discussion and vocabulary check-up. 
sir Rationing and Distribution During Wartime 


ceiling substitute 
black market inflation 
Point value consumer 
Processor wholesaler 
retailer subsidy 


THE Activrry PROGRAM AND THE HIGH SCHOOL 


urin 

Our dinean “ Past decade, there has been a profound change in 

Pi hi Beenie Schools. The traditional system has passed. The 

“Ted to Phy of elementary education in practice is generally re- 
© Activity Program. 
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A controlled experiment was carri i 

ed on in a re - 

ling of our elementary schools from 1935 to 941. ge’ a 
were taught under the Activity Program while other 


taught under traditional procedures. Classes Were 


The highly effective 


from the Activity Program won the approval of our Stat ress 
ment of Education. The New Program of Elementary Edun 3 
ation 


was then adopted by the Board of Superintendent 
for all our schools. ai en ge 
The implications for the high school teacher are tremendote 


Some of the children coming to us have already been trained Under 


this New Program. In the near future, all our students will haye 
received this training. They will have different outlooks and abil- 
ities. The high school teacher to be truly efficient must be thor. 
oughly acquainted with the newer aims, objectives and practices of 
our elementary schools. | 


EMPHASIS IN NEW PROGRAM. Their emphasis is no longer 


exclusively upon the mastery of subject matter but rather upon 
the fullest personal and social growth of the child. It has led to 
greater emphasis on the intangibles of learning because of their im- 
portance to the well-rounded personality. The child looks upon his 
teacher as an intelligent guide with a real understanding of him. 
The elementary school child now shares with his teacher and fellow 
students in selecting the units of work. He participates in formulat- 
ing the aims, activities, and methods to be used for a unit. He as- 
sists in the development of his own testing and evaluation Pe 
gram. A complete pupil-teacher understanding results from ie 
cooperative undertakings. The New Program has already ates 
in favorable adjustments in our junior high schools. Some chi Dy 
in our high schools have received this training in varied deg" 
Soon all our children will have been completely trained aan 3 
New Program. Children developed under this progra™ Pad y 
real challenge for the high school teacher who is not a 
abreast of the changes. She may be unable to provide for a 
continuous growth of the child. Serious maladjustment a 
may occur among these children unless there is an app! or ementaT 
understanding by the teacher of the changing concepts 1? 
education. 
ip teacher? ‘ 
NEW RESPONSIBILITIES. Our responsibility 89 


. Some classes 


TD e 


<a 


< Br 





vye ACTIVITY PROGRAM 

‘marily toward the child. We must seek to secure his fullest per- 
p” 1 and social development. Sound mental hygiene implies that 
ies trained under this program should continue to have a feel- 
ing of security in our high schools. A high school teacher ignorant 
of the more democratic group and class procedures in the activity 
program under which growing numbers of our students are being 
trained, may be unsympathetic toward evidences of the “new free- 
dom” in her classes. The repressive effect upon the growing per- 


sonality may evidence itself in behavior disorders seriously affect- 


ing the child. — 

It is also sound mental hygiene to desire that children trained 
under this program should continue to have a feeling of adequacy 
in our high schools. They feel that they are equal to the tasks be- 
fore them. Changes in teaching techniques and materials may be 
necessary to provide for the continuous growth of the child. It 
may be necessary to make curriculum adjustments to provide that 
growth. These changes have already taken place in the elementary 
and junior high schools. The child’s welfare may necessitate sim- 
ilar adjustments in our high schools. 

To understand and help the child as an individual, it may be 
necessary for many of us in the near future to learn much about the 
a Program in our elementary schools. Some of our high school 
have ee the New Program in theory and practice. Many 
a, 5 rai knowledge of it. There are now available for them 
Gens hag vahis publications dealing with the New Program. The 
i 343 issue of the “Journal of Educational Sociology” is 
intro tee I to the Activity Program. It provides an adequate 
excellent ii the subject. This may be supplemented by the 
and the g lications of the New York City Board of Education 
literatur. ew York State Department of Education. l Additional 

isits ma ey be obtained from the school and public libraries. 
Program T ” made to neighboring schools in order to see the 
of those w Discussion groups may be formed with teachers 
tion betwe ools. These may serve to develop even closer articula- 

en schools. 
Sie: y sa high school teacher knows that the New Program is 
accepted “Credo.” Her dynamic professional spirit will 
à = d necessary to obtain a more thorough understanding 
friend á rogram so that she may become a more sympathetic 


nd a more effective teacher for her students. She is look- 
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ing with faith, confidence, and a determination t 
gent, efficient future citizens. | 
HERMAN Levi 


O develop inteli. 


Franklin K, Lane High Schoo} 


BUSINESS LAW KEEPS PACE WITH THE TIMEs 


With many high schools offering cooperative school-work cour 
and others making adjustments in student Programs to permit F 
time work, an unprecedented number of pupils are personali dA 
fected by Social Security and Labor legislation. A broadened tax 


base also requires almost every wage earner to have an elementary 


understanding of tax calculations and the filling out of tax forms, 
The present New York State Syllabus in Business Law is al- 
ready crowded with the traditional subjects of the law. Inclusion 


of Social Security and Labor legislation and tax computations by — 


way of correlation is an almost impossible task. Then, too, the 
Business Law course in most high schools is a one term subject in 
which little more than Contracts and Bills and Notes can be treated. 
In order to keep the subject content up-to-date, we must not only 
continue to correlate Law with the everyday world, but we must 
also add as major subject headings the topics of Social Legislation, 
Labor Legislation and Taxation. : 
Two terms will barely suffice for the inclusion of these necessary 
topics in a reconstituted law course. The following is a suggest 
sequence of topics: , 4 
1, Need for law. 2. History of the law. 3, Branches of the wei: 
Rights and obligations of the citizen to other citizens and to ei: 
torts and crimes, 5. The government regulates its citizens soni 
6. Payment for government services—everyone a taxpayer. 7. s s 
the basis of Business Law. 8 Negotiable Instruments. 9. ei In- 
Bailments. 11. Agency. 12. Partnerships. 13. Corporations. ©” 
surance. 15. Real Estate. 16. Wills. bject of 
There will be many who will be surprised to see the sud) ut 
torts and crimes included in a course called Business a sent 
these subjects are within the immediate cognizance of every, 4 can- 
A knowledge of his obligations to other citizens and to society 
not help but be of great ethical value. a State Sy! 
Although Real Property is an optional subject in the „nent Patt 
bus, it is of such importance that it should be made a per™ d to Biv’ 


of the Syllabus. The subject of Wills should be include untere® 


pupils a knowledge of decedents estates, so frequently enc? 
68 
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USINESS LAW @ $< 
w course includes the complete old syllabus along with 


s ne ; . ; 
Since the terial, traditional detail of minor importance will have 


INTERNATIONAL IMPLICATIONS. N ew international aware- 
ness makes it necessary for us to emphasize, under History of the 
Law, the Roman Law as the legacy of Rome to France, Italy, Hol- 
land, Greece, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, Germany, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Rússia, Quebec, Louisiana, Central and 
Latin America, Egypt and Australasia; that Columbus’ cargo in- 
cluded the Civil Law. 

An interesting feature of the Roman Law was its division into 
the jus civile, the harsh law governing the favored citizens of Rome 
and jus gentium, or natural law, governing foreigners. The jus 
gentium formed the beginnings of equity and was the basis of In- 
ternational Law. Contrast the application of the jus gentium by 
the Romans to foreigners with the Nazis’ utter disregard of justice. 
The jus gentium, too, is the foundation of the Law Merchant, from 
which source Business Law springs. 


COURTS. Procedural problems in courts are beyond the scope 
of any high school law course. A mere knowledge of the types of 
Sr with perhaps some information as to their jurisdiction should 
Small CI However , the method of commencing an action in the 
Cause its oe Part of the Municipal Court should be stressed be- 
Costs el urisdictional limit of fifty dollars exclusive of interest and 
may be rm it of universal use. Pupils should know that an action 
Of one riba upon the payment by the claimant of a filing fee 
mons and te wn. twenty-five cents, without the service of a sum- 
ordinarily without the service of any pleading other than 
is HAITE 9 of his cause of action by the claimant or someone in 
to. the clerk, Employees bringing an action against an 


“mployer fo . 
r i 
Pay the filing ieee performed by the employee do not have to 


NEw 


“Ubstantiy Administrative bodies are gradually creating a new 
affecte “ and adjective law. There is hardly a person who is not 
ledge of «p- eencies like the OPA, ICC, FTC, or WLB. A know- 

© existence and operations, in general of the most import- 


8Bencies w; 
Ss will do much to allay unfair criticisms of star chamber 
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Proceedings and complaints of unrestrained delegatio 
authority. 

Extensive treatment of the subject of Torts canno 
passed in a week or so of instruction. But we can inst 
standing of the extent to which the law goes ‘to Protect the 
rights of liberty and security. An outline of the subject mi 
include: 1. Harms that are not torts a. Police power and ne 
domain b. Inevitable accident c. Defense of Self and a 
2. Elements of common torts a. False imprisonment b. Maliciny 


"prosecution c. Assault and battery d. Disturbance of family rela. 
tions e. Defamation f. Trespass to Property g. Deceit h. Nuisance 


i. Negligance 3. The remedies of the ordinary citizen. 


CRIME: A crime is an act or omission forbidden by law, and 


punishable upon conviction by: 1. Death; or 2. Imprisonment; or 


3. Fine; or 4. Removal from office; or 5. Disqualification to hold 
any office of trust, honor, or profit under the state; or 6. Other penal 


discipline.. Except that the acts defined as traffic infractions by ` 


the vehicle and traffic law, heretofore or hereafter committed are 
not crimes. Pupils should know what the common crimes are and 


what the penalties are. We should include: 1. Bills of attainder > | 


and ex-post facto laws. 2. Responsibility of infants, insane persons, = 
toxicated persons, corporations 3. Parties to crimes, principals 2 


š i $e lary - } 
accessories 4. Crimes a. Treason b. Homicide c. Arson d. Burgiaty 


e. Larceny f. Robbery g. Receiving stolen property h. Malicious a 
chief i. Forgery j. Conspiracy h. Bribery i. Public nuisance + 
tradition. 

; azs ’ security 
SECURITY. The government’s regulation of its Se The most 
is a very difficult subject to compress. Only a few of re ted 
important laws can be taken after a study of th 
to their adoption. Leading, actual cases, simplified to th a 
hension of high school students should form the applica m 
laws. An outline of this unit follows: 1. U. S. Labor = Feder?! 
tional Labor Relations Act (Wagner-Connery Labor AGE n es d 
Anti-Injunction Act (Norris-LaGuardia Act) c. Federal ervice 2. 
Hours Law d. Walsh-Healy Act. e. U. S. Concil gee of 1940 
U. S. War Laws a. Selective Training and Service ri © war 
b. Wage and Salary Stabilization Law °c oe to 2 
Labor Disputes Act. 3. Social Security Laws a. 
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BUSINESS LAW. a a 
d b. Checking salary deductions, etc. 4. State Labor Laws 
visions of the Penal Law, Education Law, Domestic 

‘ons Law, etc. b. New York State Unemployment Insurance 
ns etc. 5. U. S. and State Public Welfare Laws 6 
rg Disability and Relief Acts 7. The National Resources Plan- 


a, Pertinent pro 


ning Board. 


TAXES. Pupils should have an understanding of the general tax 
picture for city, state, and government. The city tax structure con- 
sisting principally of property, sales, occupancy and utility taxes 
should be compared with the State’s reliance on the income, fran- 
chise, stock transfer, gasoline, and horse racing taxes. The govern- 
ment’s dependence on income, estate, stamp, gift, manufacturers 
excise, import, liquor and dues and admissions taxes should be dis- 
cussed. Pupils should be taught to verify withholding tax deduc- 
tions and to be able to calculate their own simple income taxes. 


CONTRACTS. The topic of Contracts is a good place to end 
the first term’s work in Business Law. Since it forms the basis of 
next term’s work, the present course of study should be retained. 
New developments of interest should be correlated with daily assign- 
ments. The Renegotiation Act along with other War-Contract Ter- 
ap Clauses and their effect on corporate profits is very much 
Gia today. The impact of OPA and government priority 
topics The on contracts and the rise of black markets are current 
chines ie i iy of patents to facilitate the creation of efficient ma- 
Banoa ‘mportance, too. Labor contracts should be stressed again. 
ls peme of the former first term of the Business Law course 
€ some pi into the second term, it will be necessary to elimi- 
€gotiable a the Possibly less important material in the topics of 
Porations n struments, Sales, Bailments, Agency, Partnerships, Cor- 
fecting the i “trance, Real Estate and Wills. New developments af- 
tions to be a should be correlated with the day-today work. Cau- 
ds, Ration ant, in handling allotment checks, the need for war 
80tiable ee int banks, should be emphasized in discussing Ne- 
’ urade laan Under the topic of Sales, the Feld-Crawford . 
Eovernme abeling, OPA regulations, Instalment Sale rules and 
Subsidies should be included. War-time reasons for 
» NEW Problems in home and industrial storage and new 


© reductions because of increased traffic should be added 
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to the topic of Bailments along with the liabilit: en 
panies as common carriers. s A arii airplane com. 
The Excess Profits tax, the Federal Deposit In Eo 
other bank reforms, the functions of ee Sener iit a oar | 
Commission should be part of the course in Corporations a wi 
surance we must include Savings Bank Life Insurance ‘Said 
Policies, Bomb Damage Insurance, Marine Insurance an the a 
Boats and the New York State Financial Responsibility Laws j 


REAL ESTATE. Much of the material of Real Estate should be 
omitted because of its lack of importance to high school students, 
An outline follows: 1. Real Estate, defined and distinguished from 
personal property 2. Estates a. Estates in fee simple b. Estates for 
years c. Easements 3. Ownership, sale and transfer of interest in 
land a. The contract of sale b. Deeds 4. Mortgages a. The FHA mort- 
gage compared to other mortgages b. Foreclosure, the State Mora- 
torium Laws 5. Mechanics Lien 6. Landlord and tenant a. Leases b. 
City regulations and adjudicated cases governing tenancy, summary 
proceedings, eviction c. Waste 7. Fixtures. 

WILLS. The highly technical subject of Wills should conclude the f 
Business Law course. Only the rudiments of the subject, to giv 
pupils an understanding of their rights and duties in decedent s 
estates is included. A suggested outline follows: 1. Definitions, codi- i 
cil 2. General requirements of wills 3. Nuncupative wills a. Mar e 
at sea b. Soldier 4. General rules as to intestacy 5. The Surrogare 
Court a. How to probate a will. to w l 

We must remember that we are not training our students anni 
lawyers. Rather, we are teaching them to live as good ae i 
the great maze of regulations constantly being promulgate PA 
constituted law course should be of incalculable valu 
this aim. 

SIDNEY C. GOULD 


e in a 


; ool 
Fort Hamilton High S% 


TOUCH TYPEWRITING WITHOUT A CHART W h 
d by 
The theory here presented is that mastery of the key io arrange 
‘can best be attained by avoiding visualization of = or the jetter 
ment. No wall or textbook charts which show the m s student 9” 
should be used at any time during the course. The 
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ryPEWRITING— 
pend solely upon the use of the correct finger direction 
o find the correct key; and unless these correlations are 

] established he cannot be said to know the keyboard. The 
: ible chart tempts him to reach over with either hand and any 
ingit to strike a given key, and he finally ends up with a confused 
mixture of sight and touch typewriting that makes rapid, accurate 


work impossible. 
In place of the-usual wall chart, I have used a large simply 


drawn sketch of the left and right hands, showing the position of 
the fingers as they appear in action. The teaching method is as fol- 
lows. The teacher points to the first finger of the left hand on the 
sketch, dictating aloud “f” ; then points above and slightly to the left 
of this finger, dictating “r”; then below and slightly to the right of 
the finger, dictating “v” ; then back to the finger, dictating “f” again. 
This dictation, with the accompanying pointing, is repeated again and 
again, rhythmically and at increasing speed, the pupils typing in time 
to the dictation. We now have a correlated pattern of “frvf,”’ first 
finger; next day, “decd,” second finger, and so on. By using this 
vertical pattern, it will be seen that such long and -difficult reaches 


as r to v, d to c, etc., receive early and adequate practice. 


TOUCH 


and reach t 


DIRECTIONAL PATTERN. To further fix the directional pat- 


T coe teach all the vertical rows on the left side of the keyboard, 
the zi a ag these are learned do I proceed to teach the rows on 
over A a Pa During this process, the idle hand must hover lightly 
should im k keys, and not be permitted to leave the keyboard. We 
recalls the ave established a reaction to a given key which at once 
On one side of rect hand, then finger, in that order. To teach a key 
Of the k : the keyboard, and then shift to one on the other side 
in €yboard is confusing, 

oming w= itters of the vertical row are taught at the same time, 
*SsOciation ah a which helps recall any key in that row by its 
“acher’s dicta the other two. Having taught the row by the 

in unison a and pointing (for variation have the pupils re- 
"ard whic ves they type) a set of words is written upon the black- 
“lously taught B “SSCS the new row taught and reviews all rows pre- 
the slower o, -A list of from 20 to 25 words daily will be adequate, 
n et using up about 15 while the faster pupils may use 

pain Or more, whereupon they are told to begin from the 
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DRILL. LISTS. A word as to how drill lists are 
finished assignment. To rewrite a single word for 

leads to error. Concentration diminishes wi ch ce lit 

i with much re titi 

A better line pattern goes like this: five words to the line ie 
peated once, making ten words to the line. Each line is “ a 
peated twice, making three lines to a group. Insist upon a nerd tae 
_ line before proceeding to write the second group of three lines f ii 
from the next five words; then a third group of three line; FA i 
the next five words. We now have three groups, three lines in a 
group, or nine lines in all, on a half sheet of paper (Save the Paper!) 


and this, with a set penalty of 10% for an error, makes a fairly high 
Standard for a marking yardstick. It is well to announce a given — 


point for the right margin, if necessary beginning again from the 


beginning of the line to bring the writing up to the ringing of the — 


bell and not a letter more, even if it means an unfinished word. It is 


most important that the pupil be trained to listen for and react to 


the bell, or the whole purpose of touch typewriting—keeping the eyes , 
on the copy—is lost. An absolutely even right margin will show at 
a glance that he has heeded the bell. Later on, of course, the ringing 
of the bell firmly fixed in his consciousness, it will come to mean 
the ending or dividing of the word and taking a new line without 


looking up. ee 


The extra work involved in finding words to illustrate the new 
lesson and review the old may seem to be an objection to chare E 
the methods now used. Some textbooks, indeed, go part of pi 
way in restricting the use of textbook charts, but they are not pir 
able, nor do they follow the order of teaching here suggested. a 
let me assure the hesitant ones that the absence of a text oe 3 
stage of learning is a decided advantage, for it draws the ge a 
the pupil to the blackboard and away from the machine, n ning 
forces him to a sort of remote control in its operation. The ai 
of the alphabet should not take more than five weeks. in the 
passed this point, the use of the textbook can be taken up 
traditional manner; just avoid those early pages showing » abot! 
charts. At the point when letters and simple tabulations ar 
to be introduced, a week should be taken out and opel ig the 
learning of the numbers and characters; the method nf i ide 
same as for the alphabet, the reach to be directly a ‘ „med: 
finger and return. Then the use of the textbook arar: fngerine” 
When the class types accurately and uses the corr 
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HELPING: THE SICK 7 

“i exercises should be discontinued. Attention should now be 
the ge on form and content, and the pupil should no longer be made 
centere the mechanics of typing. It is a curious fact, I find, 


‘ous Of : a i 
aa complicated and interesting the form of a given piece 
. oik the more accurately the pupil types. We could dilate here 


n the motivation and satisfaction of a well setup and realistically 
opita task, but we will simply say that we advocate a much earlier 
approach to form than our present syllabus provides. Pupils can 


“ake it” and they love it! 


LitL1AN H. BERGMAN Morris High School 


“IT IS MORE BLESSED TO GIVE THAN TO RECEIVE” 


“Blessed are those who give willingly and most blessed are those 
who, with their gifts, give comforting and cheering words as well.” 

A few years ago, during Christmas week, while visiting a sick 
child at a hospital, I noticed the lack of spirit among the children 
in the ward. I observed that they had very few toys to play with and 
looked longingly at the bright new toys which I had brought to the 
little patient. At that moment, I conceived the idea of forming 
among the girls at Blakely Annex, Evander Childs High School, 
where I taught at that time, a group who would be willing to donate 
new toys to brighten the lives of the little “Shut-ins” at Christmas 
and Easter, 

anne the group was increasing until all the girls of Blakely 
We were as most eager to join in. Instead of visiting one hospital 

fter th “Bi ene aca 

ain Build: akely Annex was discontinued and I returned to the 

wice a ves 2 We continued to carry on this Social Service work. 

igh Scheot at Easter and at Christmas, the girls of Evander Childs 
and brothers Spread their good will to their less fortunate “sisters 

picture al Indifferent to race, creed, or color. l 
When one To be happy is to make others happy” comes to life 
Which are Watches the girls approach the tables laden with gifts 
on the p, displayed in the Gym. As they place their contribution 
© tables, the simta : - : 
: Me girls just seem to radiate humility, graciousness 

, ere of giving. 
dishes rain not what the gifts are—whether they be dolls, drums, 
hether th S books, games .or the beautiful hand-knitted wear; 


°y be large or small ; whether they be expensive or inex- 
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Pensive; or whether there be one, two, 
1 i WO, 2 
er | , two three or more contr 
What does matter is that the students are aware of th 
of sharing, of the worthiness of these contributions to a wig 
| piness, .of a depth of feeling and intensity of. sympathy ant es 
Standing for the less fortunate and of a sense of responsibility A 
IY tor 


buted by 


~ 


€ Meanip 


bringing happinéss to children for whom Provision has not heer | 
een 


made. 


but also from former students who have passed through the magnifi 


cent experience of sharing—some at College, and still other who have 


started on their careers never to forget to remember the little ” Shut- 
‘ins’ at Easter and Christmas. i 

; The day before the holiday begins is given over to general re- 
joicing in all of the Girls’ Health Education classes. | 

All of the gifts set out on the tables in the beautifully decorated 
gym, seem to say: “Come one, come all, to see us before we go to 

. our new homes to make some girl or boy very happy.” ; 

The faculty and parents are invited to see this display of contn- 
butions given so generously. | 

After the last dance has been played and the students have gone 
to enjoy a holiday made happier by the thought that they have 
helped to bring smiles and laughter to the “Shut-ins,” the “Good- 
will Helpers” representing the student body become very busy pack- 
ing these precious good deeds into boxes. 

What fun! No one seems to be tired. Everyone is willing to h ap 
There is one thought in mind. Tomorrow, in the name of the sits 
of Evander Childs High School, we are going to start the we: 
bution of our gifts to those who will love them most—the I 
friends who are less fortunate than we. laces 

To-morrow arrives and the “Good Will Helpers” meet at the P Jace 
designated. For the entire week of the holiday, we travel from Se: 
to place—“East Side, West Side, All around the town.” Gow font 

Hospital, Madison House, Lighthouse No. 1, Refugee Home” igl, 
fiore Hospital, Fordham Hospital, Ruptured and Cripp pe altar 
Orthopedic Hospital and the Metropolitan Hospital at we gifts 

d 


. . e 
Island. We come with our arms full of the beautiful a ute 
p 


which have been contributed by practically every ae “give 
with a sense of gratitude and thankfulness at b 
It is all so worthwhile—to see their faces light up whe 
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Not only do our contributions come from the present student bod 3 
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PING THE SICK. 
to hear the squeals of joy; to be told that smiles and 


that seemed almost hopelessly gone, have returned; to see 
d-Will Helpers,” dressed in the Hospital gowns, stop at 


HEL 
in the wards; 


jaughter 
“Our Goo 
ach bed-side and per : 
e gesture, voice, eyes, or the sense of touch—gifts, new and 


either by 
shining, whic 
with joyous sounds—chatter, laughter and songs; to see the good. 
nurses going to the children in the isolated Wards, with our gifts— 
none are to be forgotten—to see Our Helpers sitting at the bed-sides, 
helping our little sick friends to undo their gifts and play with 
them; to hear the shy “Thank you” or perhaps only see the tired 
eyes brighten for the moment to say “Thank you”; to see pain, 
sorrow, loneliness, and homesickness erased for a short space of 
time; to see boys and girls of high school age, hopelessly bedridden, 
glad for the moment to be entertained by pupils of their own age and 
grateful for the books, games, and ’teen-age conversation; to see 
the children of the Light House pass their hands ever so lightly over 
their toys and cheerily talk about “seeing” their individual gifts; to 
go home after the last gift has been distributed inspired with the 
thought that, “The Good-Will Helpers” have spread happiness and 
cheer to so many and are still able to show a deep humility through- 
fhe r all ; 7 return after the holidays are over and show the students 
festa os a of heartfelt thanks for their generous and whole- 
7 should ii, utions. It is all so worth while. l 

€ to quote from a few of the letters which were received. 


Fro s 
m the Refugee Home—“Your party was the first real enjoyment for 


these un Š 
fortunate babies, and we are very happy to show them how different 


things ar 
é e kd è . 
i here in the United States and how much interest Americans are 


t f 
aking in their behalf.” 


Pisin dha ts l 
ous and i ‘ighthouse No. 1 which serves the blind—“It was most gener- 
The group E tful of the girls to bring and send toys for all of our girls. 
by the und x made very, happy by the varied and interesting gifts, and also 

erstanding of your girls, 


is . 
"ae oldies ice to know that one of our most capable, practical and charm- 
n wnt a had belonged to your group at Blakely Annex” 

fel rom My H lady is now a Senior at Hunter College) 

te the worthiness. ee—Teacher-in Charge of Blakely Annex—“Pupils have 
ie e trainir S s their contributions to a wider happiness: These young 
Cr ONfined in & themselves to share the joy of life with unfortunates who 
'Ppled, Lighth ontefiore Hospital, the Hospital for the Ruptured and 
O Suse No. 1 for the Blind and a Refugee group etc. 


r ; 
former Pupils is carrying on like work with a group of Col- 
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mit the little patients to choose their gifts, © 


h they may have for “keeps” ; to hear the Wards buzzing - 
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lege friends in weekly service to the blind as a result 
this kind of self-giving.” F 5 

From Dr. Alpern, Principal of Evander Childs High Sch l 
convey to the girls the heartfelt thanks of Evander’s Princi T i 
generous donation of toys. Pal for their 

I have read with great interest the several notes of | 
the parties which your girls arranged for the unfortunate 
institutions, i 

The work is not only commendable as a very humane and social] 
minded activity, but as an educational project’ of high merit. The childres 


of being introduces to 


whose sympathies have been enlisted and whose altruistic Sacrifice in time 


and energy have been brought about, have grown immeasurably as human 
beings, one of the most desirable outcomes of our educational process” 
“I have read with great interest and admiration the folder of letters 


written by members of your Leaders Club of Blakely Annex on their im- 


pressions of their visits to the hospitals under your guidance. They give 
evidence not only of unusual literary ability but also of a depth of feeling 
and an intensity of sympathy which are most commendable. - Please take 


occasion to commend the girls not only for their understanding but for their — 


helpfulness,” : 

Through our many visits the students and. I have formed rare 
and beautiful friendships with the recipients of our gifts. _ 

This social service work could not possibly be carried on so suc- 
cessfully without the sympathetic understanding and whole-hearted 
encouragement of my principal, Dr. Alpern. : 

FLORA ALLAN Evander Childs High School 


VICTORY CORPS FILMS RELATED TO THE WAR EFF K: 
ar 


Since the organization of the 16mm. division of the Office on 
Information, Washington, D. C., this Bureau has sought ee yic- 
films for use in High-School assemblies in connection with t “fon 
tory Corps work and War Activities in the High Schools. Th vende 
was closely coordinated with the work of Assistant nee 
C. Frederick Pertsch, Administrator of School Defense, a the 
Frank Wheat, Chairman of the Film Steering Committee 
High School Division. ough 

in the past, we have secured a small number of these films te 


thi | 
the New York State War Council in Albany. However» was 


"scion o ! 
was reorganized and the schools made part of the abe variou? 
Training of New York City. Ata conference rapie Division 
City Departments, Mrs. Eleanor Guggenheimer of t C p. Rese 


War Training, assured us of her cooperation, and Mr. 
78 
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"Please 
mittee of the 


commendation fop 
children in Various 


RPS FILMS— : : 
he Non-Theatrical Division, Bureau of Motion Pic- 
cine of We eee iach? Iso given whole- 
the n f the O.W.I. in Washington, D. C., has also given whole 
tures p cooperation to our endeavors.. The Home Economics Com- 
hearte High School First Assistants, of which Miss Matilda 
McKeown of Manual Training High School is Chairman, has 
<q eujded us in the selection of films. We are grateful, indeed, 
rae judgment of these groups as well as the wholehearted as- 
ve = careful evaluation of the late Dr. Ralph Horton, First 
Teikiant in charge of Pre-Induction War Courses. Attendance at 
a committee meeting, at which all of the heads of the High School 
film distributing centres were present, was one of the last official 
acts which Dr. Horton performed before his sad, untimely passing. 
As a result of all this careful preparation and the cooperation of 
the above groups and others with whom we have been able to work, 
there are now five (5) distribution centres for the High Schools. . . 
both academic and vocational. These centres and the person in 





i; charge of each are as follows: 


George Washington High School......DrR. FRANK WHEAT 
Midwood High School... ssn MR. AL HERSHKOWITZ 
Stuyvesant High School a MR. ROBERT TOLLEY 
Bronx High School of Science.......... MR. LORING Tyson 
Long Island City High School... MR. LEON RINTEL 


es: films, and the number of prints in each case, are as follows: 
ee (Cadet Training—James Stewart, Narratür)esirssscsssesoss 5 








DEON areae sen ET GEE A E cdi ete scene ge 5 
ORT FROM RUSSIA... occ A 5 
THE a THE FRYING PAN (Fat Conservation) conegsqerwsconesesnmes 5 
SEMPER PONS GO ROLLING ALONG (Field Artillery—Song Short). 5 
m LE mU (Coast Guard Song—Song Short)........esessee: : 
BE thare glee a iki T n A 
ALA UM PORE ETD. 11230958 nrnnnctwumetoos mnensennnmaanediatsttvaal 5 
HISTOR] HIGHWAY (U. S. Engineer Corps., Alcan Highway)......... 5 
ISLAN ai AND ROMANTIC QUEBEC........ccsssseeeeeeeeeeeness 5 
LAST Wits THE ST. LAWRENCE......... N 5 
(Ja AND TESTAMENT OF TOM SMITH 
YOu cans Atrocities) oo tl ceerniennaial 5 
WINNING TOO (Food COI D P A E : 
PROOF or OUR WINGS (O.C.S. Miami Beach—C. Gable, Narrator).. : 
WESTERN = k UDDING (Balanced Nutrition) ....cceeseeeseess ai 
DEST mr NT annA EEEN eee 
Sa FOR TRACLE (Vitamin Dienne seu enaecenaeseuas ees ~ 
RDEN FO E GENERAL (Conservation of Textiles) ....ceeesseere’ x 
VICTORY (V—Gardens) ..ccccsccccesees <a anaes 5 
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OARRA A HISTORY ECONCNICS ENODISH SOTEN 

March, yp Wf)} = GULCH RSID ART NUSIS IEA AtA cdr en 
FIT TO FIGHT ON ALL FRONTS (Physical Fitness). eil MEAP TA DANTON M i E 
MARINE HYMN (Song Short).........; SMR AH SPAN TS i Seay 
WAR FILM COMMUNIQUE No, 2 (Captured German films) were Woh Nee OC AT 2 On 


In addition, various films of the Why We Fight Series E i 
made available from time to time. These are long film presenti M 
of various phases of our war participation, each taking about R ) 
hour. a ee ae 

We shall watch with much interest the us 
this material which we consider a fine additi 
Heretofore, it has been necessary for each in 
these films from a commercial distributing 
ment was required of fifty cents. 


e the schools make of _ be 
On to our school work Meenas 
dividual school to secure manao 
centre for which pay- | RIAU 
It is gratifying to have the war © Th V 
agencies of the Government recognize our school system to the extent Bisex) 
of providing these excellent films for our uses. It is incumbent upon Bi any, 
us to show our appreciation by giving them the widest possible dis- BAe 
tribution among our school population, and by reporting accurately — SUA 
the large numbers of students who are present at our showings. DoR 
If any of these films should prove not to meet our needs, they will Ine 
be withdrawn if we are kept cognizant of the schools’ reactions. It Eora 
is our hope, too, that as new, timely films are produced, we may | LOGY: 
secure additional copies from the O.W.I. and other agencies, if our TIES J 
records show clearly what our present distribution is. a NAL ED 
It is also likely that other school systems will pattern mee RUDE 
quests for films on our system, and it is, therefore, important hich a ah 
we should be informed at all times of difficulties or problems W - Rictpan S 
may arise, in order that a solution may be found. | iruction Avan ay ACM y 
Rita HocHHEIMER Assistant Director, Visual -Instr BAD mae T. TONN A S: 
SEWING So. OE RODER: 
CURS TENG PiS TUN JISUAL EDU 
MAN TAM CULAR] AC). (7, |e UACES PRESaR 
NOGRAp HY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SHOP HEALTH Seno 
EBRA Gone REWRITING BOOKKEEPING IIRS GEANE 
MISH SOY SING SEWING SOCTAT sTUDTES NEON N- HISTOR 
Tg SoG ENCE, PHYSICS BIOLOGY CHEXISTRY VI SUAL- ERUN 
OE pirya. STUDIES AMERICAN HISTORY MODERN HISTORY 
AeeSeBLOLOGY CHEMISTEY VISUAL EDUCATNNNE 


RARER FORRIGN LANGUAGES FRENCH SPANISH 

$ AT TONAL PINAN SHOP HEALTH EDUCATION S 

e ARAS ENA BOOKKEEPING MATHEMATICS cane 

 AMNORH an EEENRGSN MIS STUDIES AMERICAN SPES z 

N SOSTENEN ICS BIOLOGY CHEMISTRY VISU a 
LAR ACTIVITIES FOREIGN J a 
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IN THE WORK OF THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY 


3 EDITOR « s ea « i’ ots ‘2.4. H LASS 


: 7 7 ASSOCIATE EDITORS — 
. ELSA G. BECKER M iin Ge FBS Gitdanse 
LEON FRIEND: « s Pd oe ee AN 
JESSE GRUMETTE . Extra-Curricular Activities 
THEODORE HUEBENER . Foreign Languages 
P | por ie | `. FRANKLIN J. KELLER . Vocational Education 
Ww | ALFRED KUNITZ. . . . . Health Education 
MAXWELL F. LITTWIN . Junior High Schoals « 
WERA G. MITCHELL . . Secretarial Studies 





HENRY H. SHANHOLT . . Mathematics 
HERBERT GROSS . Social Studies 
. English 


ae MARGARET A. NOLAN . 
| FRANK M. WHEAT ..- . - + ~ Science 


SEYMOUR J. BERNHARD . 


BOARD OF EDUCATION OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORE 
ELLSWORTH B. BUCK 


oe President ©.» °: 
; JOSEPH D, FACKENTHAL 


_ Visual Education 


à Vice-President 
DANIEL P. HIGGINS 

GEORGE H. CHATFIELD 

ANTHONY CAMPAGNA 


| MARY E DILLON 
l -a 
Superintendent of Schools 
- OHN E. WADE 
l | intendent in Charge OI 
Associate Superi Teak ti 


FREDERIC ERNST 
High Schools 


t Su erintendents of 
i KOWITZ, WILLIAM A. HAMM 


pols of the City of 

teachers in the High Schools 05 Nw York. 
Livingston Street, Brooklyn, A Las 
“ork. 


Assista 
DAVID H. MOS 


Ne Tesued 
W York. Pubipenth of the school year to all 
Fort Re s oem by i Board of Education, 110 : oa io 
c amilt hed with educati be sent for revie ` “Ne 
hoo} textbooks SR, nonl, “Shore a} mattend Eighty-third Street, Brooklyn, New 
Office © col ot be reviewed. : inistrative 
: cnt © te te of Hicu Points are open to all teachers, supervising and ad turn 
ae ced, butors neac notte. Manuscripts not accepted for publication, ritten, double 
a e . $ s, r 
Sttly to rar 8% à TETUA T ene te given 5 “he school representatives © 
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Local 


Representatives 


Abraham Lincoln:...... . JESSE GRUMETTE 
Andrew Jackson.. -J. ALLISON STEVENSON 
Bay Ridge.......... Marron I, WEEKES 
Bayside........,......EDNA M. LESSING 
Benjamin Franklin...Evans P. FINNEGAN 
Boys... .0c0eceese0000 HARVEY J. SWANN 
Brooklyn Technical...Harotp E. TAYLOR 
Bushwick......FREDERICK W. HARTWELL 
Christopher Columbus...... Mary ASCHER 
Commerce...++.se.ee++ ALFRED A, May 
Curtis......e+e0+ee++sMarion F, PRATT 
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The Junior High School Teachers 
and the Curriculum* | 





BOOKS l 4 


1 is the second of a series of articles which summarize the 
endings of workshop studies in which about one-third of the junior 
high school teaching staff participated. The first which appeared 
in the February 1944 issues of High Points gave an overall view 
of the twelve guiding principles—for them, against them, for modi- 


Thi 





The Origins of Dewey’s Instrumentalism....._. Martin Wolf 
son 79 


Get Together AMETICANS nnn dward L Washingt 8 
: n 80 


fication. , 

This article gives the interpretation paragraph by paragraph of 
: the individual guiding principles. The first four guiding principles - 

| . |. are reviewed together with the illustrations and applications. Prin- 

! | l | ciples 5 to 12 will be reviewed later. i i 
| Be Acknowledgment is here made of the various editorial com- 
mittees which summarized these studies. In the final preparation 
| of the manuscript, Principals Robert Comin and Ambrose Cort, both 
ed Fs ae aa retired, utilized the splendid work of these committees. 





I, Aim of Public Education 
Public Education aims to promote the general welfare by encour- 


aging and developing in each individual his best personal and social 
Competence. 


INTERPRETATION . There was general approval of Principle 
ing Seren instances there were amplifications to clarify the mean- 
m ome of these follow: | | 
halite Ten should recognize their responsibilities as well as their 
accom i s democracy., In a democracy, all rights and privileges are 
ing ea oe, by corresponding duties and obligations. The retain- 
a Privileges depends on the performance of duties by members 

ny group. 


It is 
in dem that the classroom be thought of as a laboratory 
IS o es ‘ane living. The practice of democracy in the classroom 
Conduct amount importance. The teachers and supervisors 1n their 
; . i ap 
Each P © More from within rather than from without. 


erson should develop as an efficient, well disposed, under- 


-E y INDEX 
The contents of HIGH POINTS are indexed in Tue EDUCATI? f summa 
which is on file in Libraries | Division TY of teacher workshops conducted by the Junior High Schoo! 


* 
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SIGH BO; 
standing, earnest, and participating member of a de 
but in accordance with the individual’s ability. 
There is no such thing as isolation any more, and the ; 
must understand that any part of the world and its peop 


mocratic Society 
} 


f hank 
personal gain to general welfare. For example’ the riche Ordinate 


of the state and the nation should help to give equal e 
opportunity to the poorer sections because the good of 
depends on the good of each sroup—e€specially in educa 
example, to combat intolerance in American life the ext 


improvement of education in underprivileged sections is 
mental importance. | | 


| The importance of attitude and responsibilities of parents is ca ) 
stressed in cooperating with the health policies ofthe school and the - 


school’s requirements of study and conduct. l 


~ 


Applications and Illustrations Opa 


Some illustrations and applications showing how the Junior High | | 


Schools meet the aims of public education, by “encouraging and 


developing in each individual his best personal and social compet: 


ence”, :— 
1. Pupil courts. | 
2. Pupil Monitorial system. bt. 
- Pupil and teacher participation in formulating term plans and exper! 
ences in the activity program. 
. Committee meetings for discussion by pupils. 
Pupil-formulated code of behavior. : 
G.O.—1. government—2, campaigns for officers; speeches, etc- 
. Assembly programs; pupil-planned,—executed. 3 
. School city with regularly elected officers. 
. Club periods, 
10. Social dances and parties, 
11. Pupil forums. , 
12. Pupil participation in community projects such as, 
rationing, ambulance drives, Rer Cross, and Community Ch 
13. Homemaking—shopping for food—“points” and prices. 
apartment; ability to plan, prepare and serve meals. 2 
14, Sewing department—making garments for Red Cross— : 
of garments, > of plans 3" 
15. Multiple shop experiences—original designing, making 
constructing of projects. 
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scrap drives 


est. f 
Care 9 


modeling 


r sections : 
ducational 
the Whole - 
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pendent upon all other parts of the world. : In considering sa os : 
for the general welfare, individuals should be ready to sy lee 


l mining 
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Writing stories, plays, and poetry; publishing school magazine, 


chestra. eee of ? 
= Sadi committees appointed by the class president-to help adminis- 


ter the affairs of the class. 


cursions. s 
ae = Aids: Radio, Motion Pictures, Murals. 


Il. The Curriculum 


The curriculum consists of all the experiences including all the 
subject matter and skills which are utilized by the school to further 


the aims of education. 


INTERPRETATION. 1. The curriculum is broader than the 
course of study. It includes all work, recreational, religious, social, 
and health experiences of the child. It includes all the child’s pre- 
school, out-of-school, and in-school experiences which are utilized 
by the school either directly or indirectly to further his education. 


It includes first-hand experiences and also vicarious experiences ob- 


tained from books, movies, the radio, direct instruction, and guidance. 
The curriculum includes all the experiences of a child’s life. Some 


` experiences outside the school, while undesirable in themselves, must . 


be utilized because they are part of the child’s environment. The 
emphasis, however, is on those objectives set up by the school to 
realize its educational aims. l 
2. A curriculum program should be established for the city edu- 
cational System as a whole, and also for each of the following divi- 
Sions ; Kinder-garten, Elementary, Junior High School, Senior High 
chool, The curriculum should be built around large typical areas 
Bi experience such as the kindergarten child’s relationship with his 
family, his Playmates, his schoolmates, his community. With cual 
‘A “ct to the older child, areas of experience revolve about his rela- 
E to the community, his civic responsibility, and his social obliga- 
noS. These experiences should be controlling principles in deter- 
the curriculum of the school. On lower levels, the child gains 
S directly, On higher levels, he learns to analyze, criticize, 
sistenth onclusions, evaluate experiences. Technical skills are con- 
z Y acquired and developed. l Lack 
imio “Xperiences are based on a background of reading. e i 
tion, ading skill is one of the contributory causes of pupil retard 


concept 


urri l ls and 
culum Programs must take cognizance of grade levels a i 
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their needs. Concepts and methods of learnin 


< different levels. At higher levels, critical analysis takes place 
e 


~ the experiences gained on lower levels may be applied to p ae | 
ope MOC erie 


`= advantage. ~ 
| 3. There are certain minimum requirements, but the 
_. must be flexible and adaptable tô conditions existing in 
© Schools. Each community varies as to its needs and res 
» One school the economic needs of the child might be par 


the Various 
ources, In 


PA ae 
ites raS 


example, the development of aviation and the impact of the war have 


M 


_. 


hf 


cs oe pak Here 
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SATEN 


for various groups within a class, for types of classes in a school. 
Special needs of slower groups should not be provided at’ the 


expense of the brighter and the normal ones. Special programs are . 


needed for classes of different mental ability. The nature of the 

community will probably be the basis for any change in curriculum. 

When the school population changes, we have to change our curricu- 
lum to meet the problem. : 

4. The child learns from experience outside as well as in school. 

The broad aims of education are to help the individual to develop 

personal and social competence. Since these are the aims, it should 

~ be the duty of the teacher, aided by the pupils, to select out of the 


mass’ of available materials and experiences those which will best - 


bring about those aims. As social structure changes and the mi 
ernment assumes more and more responsibility for the welfare ° 
the individual (as e.g., Public Housing Projects, Social Beny. 
Workmen’s Compensation, Unemployment Insurance, Developm® 4 
of Public Utilities, Supervision of Corporations, etc.), suitable = 
ties must be selected and utilized. me" 
The teacher is limited by lack of training, by administrative $5, 
up of schools, prescriptive programs, size of class, calibre of stt i 
‘Activities must suit the individual’s abilities and needs, an id 
take into account our ever-changing world. Articulation among 
groups and teachers is necessary to achieve a common goal. 
8 a 


S are different 5 A 


curriculum set 


amount, In- 
y another school cultural enrichment might be the aim. Our aa 


3 aim should be to develop fine citizens. The curriculum must be 
| flexible enough to take care of changing neighborhood environment, 
home environment, pupil personnel, and national environment, For L 


i, resulted in changes in the curriculum. No curriculum should be x 
© ` S0 limited or so rigid that needed adjustments cannot. readily be 
made. Provision must be made for considering and meeting the 
physical, social, and mental needs of individual children in a group, ` 
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g Democratic principles should be the basis of the curriculum, 

) All concerned with the education of the child should play a 
(a) in the development of the curriculum. (b) To this end the 
teacher must vary procedures in accordance with existing conditions. 

c) The school environment, its needs and its ability to ‘cooperate 
with the school program should determine the amount of freedom 
teachers may have in adapting the curriculum. | 

While we all agree heartily with the theory involved in democratic | 
principles in curriculum development, we feel that in actual practice 
we have not been consulted according to democratic principles, — 
Before a new program is introduced, we feel we should be better 
prepared for it. There is unanimous agreement on the principle 
of the teachers’ freedom to select and adapt curriculum materials 
and procedures to the needs of pupils and the community. 

Democratic principles imply that ideas originate in a common 
need and grow from within. We can follow out that pattern when 
we have a broad curriculum. Teachers and supervisors must then 
adapt the curriculum to the needs of the community. 

6. Learning experiences in the curriculum should always be se- 
lected in terms of individual and group needs: (a) direct experi- 
“ces for basic concepts and controls, (b) vicarious experiences, 
when direct ones are not feasible, where speed of acquisition of fact 


'S required, etc. 


a We are all agreed on the need of direct experiences and feel that 
m teacher has always made use of such experiences. Skills 
riences are developed through direct experiences. Vicarious rol 
must aaa the basic ones providing for growth. yo mA 
Or expe “avor to suggest and present a wide variety of both kinds 
riences, 
ut mi hasis should be placed on experiences and real situations, 
% Instruction should supplement personal experiences. 
e Hee, to emphasize the need for drill based upon felt needs. l 
that under no circumstances should it be omitted. It 3s 


“8Peciall 
ten to con meee Ssary in the basic skills, Text books should be writ- 


0 l À : 
vide ș o form with the changing’ trends in education and still pro- 


i adequate drill. 
Buidan,Ț tve functional learning may be attained through proper 


aC S ` ` 
Tia leamin te child’s experiences and through the application of 


Ing in the child’s daily life. If this experience is in ir- 
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with the child’s aptitudes and interests, then we m 
learning and the application will be more complete, 
Any. effective learning must have its uses for the future. The 
learns from a particular lesson what interests him most, 
mediate needs are uppermost. Every child wants to learn 
his own experience. After he has acquired some knowledg 
form, he will be more ready to learn through vicarious exp 
Proper motivation will help to make pupils desire to learn, 


e in this 


9. It is agreed by this committee that state regulations determine 
to a large extent the nature of the curriculum. Economic conditions 
also play a large part in determining what is taught in the schools 


Public sentiment must be considered by the curriculum maker. 


The curriculum is modified by limitations imposed by legal and 


administrative regulation and by public sentiment, 


10. The curriculum is elastic and subject to revision as is illus- 
trated in the present time with the changing curriculum. 


School policies and practices are always open to revision as new 


’ 18 ` . 4 
emergencies arise. The curriculum is elastic. It is being organized 


on broad principles subject to revision’ by the principal and the 
teachers according to the needs of the neighborhood and by the’ 


teachers according to the needs of their classes. 


Milustrations and Applications 


1. Physical—A fter-school tournaments, both inter-school and intra- 
school. Intensive instruction in first-aid. Pre-school medical pe 
ences such as vaccination and inoculation against diphtheria. = ety 
awareness. Pre-admission physical examination. Dental ie 

2. Social—Auditorium and classroom discussions based on radio aie 
movie experiences. First hand investigation of neighborhood hsm in 
lems such as strikes, traffic hazards, evaluation and pen tas 
radio forums. Trips to the museums, to the planetarium, to t | 
showing foreign films, : : 

3. Recreational—Hobby shows, Clubs, School orchestras. . 

4. Civic—Student government, G.O. Officers, Monitorial staff v! 
housing projects, Clean streets campaign. | vers, Scrap 

5. The War and the Curriculum—Consumer education, ae ‘eon W 
drives, sale of stamps and bonds, cooperation with Re = Civil- 
raising money through bazaars, plays, sewing, knitting, i “nent Sê 
ian Defense Activities, making airplane models for gove 
etc, | a 

6. Religious—Released time for religious instruction. 
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Ill. Adaptability of Curriculum 


The Curriculum, while following a broad, basic, general outline, 
nould be flexible, open to re-interpretation, and readily adaptable 
divi dual differences, needs, and interests and to the Special needs 


“of groups, schools and communities. 


INTERPRETATION—The statements included under Principle 


III are generally accepted. It is suggested that, while differences 


should be provided for, we should not lose sight of the fact that 
there are many basic similarities and likenesses among children 


which we neglect at our peril. | 

The expression “While following a broad, basic, gerieral outline” 
appears to provide for the suggestion here included but should be 
more explicit on this point. | 


d 


Illustrations and Applications 


l. a. To promote character development, we emphasize the social and 
moral aspects of a subject as well as the factual information. In 
Shop, for example there is the obligation to do a good job and 

not waste valuable material. . 

b. Girls disliked homemaking because it was so artificial and dif- 
ferent from their homes. But when related to giving entertain- 
ments to the soldier relatives on leave, the problem became real 
and learning progressed. 

c. The government check comes home and the younger br other takes 
it to the bank. Pupils are eager to learn about savings and 
Commercial banks. 

English teachers help formulate letters to soldier friends. 

e A club in toy conservation is interested in repairing toys for 
hospitals. ‘ 

£. The Study of safety and first aid is drawn from neighborhood 
experiences. e 

S ay of radio and movie mystery serials in Science, showing how 

€ situations are set up mechanically. 

2 a teacher brought a her home the Hardy Boys and a 
Bo Oks her own sons enjoyed. The plot is mature, the aarti 
Simple. The boys in the school library read them. When a 

aoe them, they asked the Librarian for Sherlock Ho 

Nd other fiction of higher literary merit. 

b. Extreme adjustment css in one school are allowed 7“ 
Blass Slides of pictures illustrating Social Science lessons. mae 
Slides are used for viual instruction in all Social Science 5 E9 

he boys have a sense of accomplishment where formerly 

Were just troublemakers in every room, ll 
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3. a. The militantly aggressive, bright pupil can be placed AEE 
where his limitations make him yield the palm to others ation 
playing handball against an able opponent), » (Ex, 

i b. The child emotionally upset because of insecurity c 
definite responsibilities which he can meet. 
i €. Social competence is developed by jobs such as guar 
: officers, assistants in rationing, office messenger, 
d. Use the biographies of those who serve to teach the 

rapid student to listen as well as to take part, | . 

4. a. The I.Q., reading grade, and handicaps of pupils can be copied 

‘from the record cards on to the alphabetical lists sent to subject 

teachers at the beginning of the term, "a ; 

b. Threshold classes for pupils of other systems can Te- 
them in our own system. | 


an be given 


( 
j 


aggressive 


allocate 


5. a. At a parents’ meeting at the beginning of the term, the aims and: a | 
subject matter of the course of study are discussed. Parents give ` > 


help by showing the needs of ‘the children. Ofter parents are 
3 able to bring in doctors, dentists, artists, actors, etc., for special 
experiences. ! F 


, 


b. In one school, the parents do clerical work in the office and help’ 9 
! f b. Some histories are usable only in neighborhoods where the aver- 


to secure speakers for Assembly programs. TINAR 
c. Industrial organizations send in excellent motion pictures of their 


> business processes and opportunities. Meat packers, bread bakers ff 


story of vitamin enriched flour, telephone company, etc. 
d. Stores and pattern-makers present fashion shows. 
e. Representatives of high schools Present information to groups of 
students as to courses offered in their respective high schools. Í 
6. a. Children around Fort Hamilton and the harbor learn from t ; 
sailors and ships, have a wider understanding of geography, com 
merce, transportation, industry and economics. -pushes 
b. The freight yards offer a starting point for lessons in busine». 
i arithmetic, science, English and Social Science. wosiél 
7. a. Formal grammar was omitted entirely and correct usage s$ 
in a group which could not benefit from the oe f Sleet 
b. Comic books were used to motivate literature, Legen criptive 
Hollow was read with more patience for the longer des 
passages after the version in Classic Comics had been ne present 
8. In changing from the relief situation to the depression to t ai when 
students are taught to stop accepting relief and free lun 
it is no longer needed. sa are being — 
9, a. In nutrition ‘Classes, new concepts of food values substituted 
taught. Children can be taught when foods can be nutritive 
for others of higher point value retaining the same 5 
value. l s f bon 
b. Mathematics and Business Training are using the seling yong? 
and stamps, unemployment insurance, income and pay 
taxes as real life applications. 


12. 





ds, Class 


œo In Health Education classes, muscle control is being developed 
; through commando training for boys. This has been an emo- 
tional outlet for unstable pupils. 

| 10. a. In shops, scale model planes are being made for the Navy, 

b. The airmindedness program has been exploited in art, science, 
j mathematics, and shop. In art, drawing, all types of planes have 
awakened great interest. The study of air in 7A and 9A Science 

has been brought to life by natural curiosity about airplane con- 
struction. The desire to know trigonometry and algebra is awak- 

. ened by the realization of its everyday use by navigators and 

ih, bombardiers. The boy in the street understands the meaning of 

o 50mm. cannon and is anxious to study the metric system. 

Il. a. Trips to the park and botanical gardens are more necessary in- 
crowded neighborhoods than in suburban areas like Jackson 
Heights, The Victory garden Project would call for a different 
approach in different neighborhoods. 

b. Motivation and approach in Erie Basin would be from the point 
of view of ships and the sea, 

12. a. Some science books are usable only in classes where the average 
I.Q. is 95 or more. i 


} 


1 


io ` age I.Q. is not too high, less than 105. Books are arranged ac- 
cording to reading level instead of age. - Often the 4th year level- 
is suitable for 7th year adjustment classes. 
c Current Events leaflets are very useful in neighborhoods where 
Parents discuss and read newspapers, but may require too detailed 
13. Ty a background for other sections, 7 | 
"ene word “normal” does not mean the same from neighborhood to 
neighborhood. In one, the normal is set at average 109, in 
another at g9. 
“ap hasis may have to change in many neighborhoods from prepara- 
tion for High School and College to preparation for trades and 
~ vocations. 
n science, all six classes in 7A studied same Unit, and used same 
apparatus, but each did a different amount of work. Midterm 
i Ts are no longer standard and a mark of satisfactory has a 
ferent connotation for different classes. i 
Bas ing €vents are tied up with literature. The Ancient Marmer 
- ted to the Rickenbacker episode. . 
avi vies like Air Force clarify relationship of mathematics to 
17. vation, 
compar? *°complish unification of subject matter, as opposed to 
with op nentalizations, many schools now have 7A y gee 
nglish . teacher for several subjects: Mathematics an 
very teaches soil Sciences bulary 
af acher teaches reading. The Spellers use the voca 7 
€ Science, Mathematics, and Social Science of that grade. 
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g Shop, English, Art and Science teachers worked tog 


paring an exhibit for the Children’s Science Fair, 
18. a.. The study of food uses social science, in economy either 


ether in Dre. 


° . . . 0 4 . 
or of scarcity, arithmetic in grocery and rationing di £ plenty i 


jd a į Scu ‘ 
science in study of nutrients and composition of foods ie 
» ome- 


making in preparation of food and hygiene in nutrition 
b. Similar units were suggested in the study of transportation f 
cellulose products, of oil, and in literature as, for example Mid 
summer Nights Dream and the Shakespearian Theatre, | 


19. a. In English classrooms, letters were written to the children of. 


Russia telling them of our admiration for their courage and 
ı ery. Compositions about war heroes were written, 


b. The new concept of a shrinking world daily changes geography 
teaching. Global and azimuthal maps are used instead of mer- 


cator projections. 


20. a. The purchase of war bonds and stamps is an investment in 
democracy. In spite of the small initial investment, the pupil / 


feels that he shares in the government. 


b. In Oral Expression, an impetus is added to topics because ofii 
their close relation to everyday life. In`this evolving process, | 


radio and movies play an important part. ) 

21. a. Last summer’s workshops, especially in Science, Arithmetic’ and 
English have definitely influenced thé curriculum for the last 
two terms, Science theory has found new applications in aviation, 
gas, bombs, new crops, etc. i 


One Mathematics class reported finding excellent material in the | 


Army Text Fundamentals of Wartime Mathematics. l 
b. In Health Education, the emphasis has been on First Aid, Nutri- 
tion, correction of defects, modified commando raids. E 
c. As we become increasingly global in our viewpoint, less emp ne 
is placed on facts and more on human relations in the coun 
studied. \ 


w / 
IV. The Curriculum: Articulation p 
- Articulation between and among various divisions and levels j 4 
school system should be provided through study, guidance, 60! 
ration, administration, and supervision. | 


ild 
INTERPRETATION. Principle IV really provides or e S 
not only within the comparatively narrow confines of the ¢ environ- 
world—the school—but takes into consideration the home mall 25 
ment, health requirements, special talents and interests, r child - 
incidental contacts with every phase of life. Hence the x practi 
is considered so that education may be broadening an 
rather than limiting and too specifically academic. 
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kouSTRUCTION ee" tees ee ee 

TH is the progress of the whole child with reference to 

nment both within and without the school. 
‘The intellectual and emotional level is that state of the adoles- 

a. sent which involves primarily the following needs: 1. Inde- 
pendence. 2. Group approval. 3. Group membership.. 4, 
‘Adequate adjustment between the sexes. 5. Adult recognition 
of maturity status. 6. Feeling of worthiness and “belong- 
ing” on the part of the individual within the group. 


GROW 


SOCIAL GROWTH is the growth of the whole individual as ' 


a cooperating member of society. 
| N 


| DEVELOPMENT is the unfolding or bringing to light of es- 
sentials unknown or unseen previously. Such essentials would 
include, among others, latent talents and personality traits. 


, MATURATION varies greatly in different individuals ; moreover 
maturation does not proceed at a regular and even rate in all phases 
of the individual’s development. 


DESIRABLE HABITS, skills, appreciations and dispositions 


' €sential to growth, development and maturation include: 1. Con- 


centration. 2. Attitude toward work—study habits.. 3. Independent 


of a g—leisure time activities. 4. Good health habits. 5. Powers 

Moral TAN, i, Social relationships. 7. Civic Responsibilities. 8. 
esponsibilities. 9, Precision. 

the = oi Precipitating children into situations beyond their 

ment (De a a. Intellectual breakdown. b. Emotional maladjust- 

as anti-s “atism—Inf eriority Complex). c. Poor social habits, such 


ocial attitude, laziness, dishonesty. 


Applications 


p—s 


‘ Homo 
2, ass Senon &rouping is desirable in most cases. ve 
a cl remedial sections rather than group or individual work within 


ass 
3 5 . 
* spe R ` 2 
4. roman 8Tams are provided for those needing remedial work. m 
certificates is the rule where some serious effort is made—limit 
5, Poor i = of attainment may be provided, = 
they on ts and attitudes are developed by those pupils who kno 
6. Su l be‘ promoted regardless of effort and achievement. 
; Pp €Mentar a s* a ; oie ès found to be 
high] Y individual instruction within the group i 
y beneficial. | 
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7. Chronological age, effort, and degree of improvement, 
are considered bases for promotion in various schools 

8. Although very few Studies have been made to discover Pupil na, 

_ the observant teacher finds the individual needs through: mD pen 
contact and interviews. 2, Home Room Period. 3, Cidi otaa 
4. Interviews with parents. 5. Guidance records—guidance air 
Selors. 6. Reports of truant officers. ea 


9. Cooperative planning is practiced in many schools, 1. Conference of 
Junior High School teachers from all schools by grades and Subjects,’ 
2. Conference of 7th year teachers with 6th year teachers, 3. Grade ; 
and subject conferences—planning of practical problems and topics 


to be covered and methods used for different types of classes,” 


In Defense of Mr. Hutchins: 


A Reply to Mr. Collins ee | 


} 


Mr. A. H. Lass 
Editor, High Points 


Dear Mr. Lass: À l ha 

Whatever one may think of Robert Hutchins’ educational prin- 
ciples, it is absurd and rather contemptible to dismiss them by accus- 
ing the author of fascism. Anyone who reads Education for Free- 
dom with an open mind—or with a mind at all—must respect Hutch- 
ins’ democratic ideals. Your contributor, Mr. Collins, has une 
ently responded only with his emotions, and got himself all tangle 
up in a tantrum. | . es 

Since you have devoted some six pages to a gratuitous accusa 2 
against an eminent American educator, you should, in I ones 
your readers and to Mr. Hutchins, open your columns to a de sich 
I submit therefore a passage from Education for Freedom, w i 
while it was not written to answer such an amazing ne ete 
will give a fair view of the author’s ideas on democracy an Collins’ 
same time show how that view has been distorted in Mr. 

icle. ; ig 
g passage I quote is particularly significant as your conch 
tor has lifted from it three separate and distinct proofs e iat he 
is a fascist. One sentence, in fact, shocked him so ie ie? 
had to catch his breath, as he puts it, “at the sheer rd ed S0 that 
The sentences which Mr. Collins quoted are here A ! also, 50 that 
the reader may catch his breath at the proper moment, 
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a es > Pas 


MR: HUTCHINS "ser th 


der may consider whether such statements, lifted from their 
ader 


the re can legitimately be used to prove the thesis that“... Mr 

ame does not believe in freedom, at all... he does not believe 
in ae : 

Hutc i the r.’ 


i racy € ; ; S: 
in pni Ai passage verbatim, without omissions, from the chap- 
Io 


«Education at War” (with a few footnote quotations from ear- 
a tions of the book, to clarify the references) : 
wo KE reat problem of our time is moral, intellectual, and spiritual. 
With a p of goods’ we are sinking into poverty. With a 
multitude of gadgets we are no happier than we were before. With - 
a declining death rate we have yet to discover what to do with our 
lives. With a hatred of war we are now deeply engaged in the 
greatest war in history. With a love of liberty we see much of the 
world in chains. a é 
“How can these things be? They can be because we have directed 
our lives and our education to means instead of ends. We have 
been concerned with the transitory and superficial instead of the 
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enduring and basic problems of life and society. 


“Since the freedom of autonomy is the end of human life, every- 
thing else in life should be a means to it and should be subordinate 
to it as means must be to ends. This is true of material goods, 
which are means, and a very necessary one, but not an end. It is 
true of the state, which is an indispensable means, but not an end. 
It is true of all human activities and all human desires; they are all 
ordered to, and must be judged by, the end of moral and intellectual ; 
development, 


he political Organization must be tested by its conformity to these 


id ba 
et Its basis 1S moral. Its end is the good for man. Only democ- 
“= deaths as this basis. Only democracy has this end. If we do not believe 


ens, or this end, we do not believe in democracy. These are 
“Are ie “S which we must defend if we are to defend democracy. 
For for ~ Prepared to defend these principles? Of course si 
"8 th y cs and more our intellectual leaders have been rs n 
S Nothin ~ Rot true. In the whole realm of social thought t a 
bad; ae Dut Opinion. There is no difference between good an 


3 er . , : : ` 
“Ney, “1S only the difference between expediency and inexpedi 


“bag men © cannot even talk about good and bad states or good and 


n, 
he di Te are no morals; there are only the folkways. Eea 
s s e l = 

from an; rom the other animals; human societies are no 


animal Societies. The aim of animals and animal a 
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ties, if there is an aim, is subsistence. The aim of ht 
ma 


and human societies, if there is one; is material comfort i beings 
is simply doing what you please. The only common pein Ep. i 
€ that 


we are urged to have is that there are no principles at all, 

“All this results in a colossal confusion of means ni 
Wealth and power become the ends of life. wa 
means. Justice is the interest of the stronger. 
‘splits the community in two. How can there be a community be. 


tween exploited and exploiters, between those who work and do not 
0 


own and those who own and do not work, between those who are 


weak and -those who are strong? Moral and intellectual and artistic 


and spiritual. development are not with us the aim! of life; they: 
receive the fag ends of our attention and our superfluous finds p 


ends, 
Men become merely 


This, of course, | 


i 4 


| We seldom attempt to justify education by its contribution to moral, - 


intellectual, artistic, and spiritual growth. 


“if everything is a matter of opinion, and if everybody is entitled ^ ; 
___ to his own opinion, force becomes the only way of settling differ- f 
~ ences. And of course if success is the test of rightness, right. is 


on the side of the heavier battalions. In law school I learned that 
law was not concerned with reason and justice.* Law was what 
the courts would do. -Law, says Hitler, is what I do. ` There is 
little to choose between the doctrine I learned in an American law 
school and that which Hitler proclaims. 

“Precisely here lies our unpreparedness. Such principles as we 
have are not different enough from Hitler’s to make us very rugged 


in defending ours in preference to his. Moreover, we are not se I | 


and clear about-stich principles as we have. We are losing our mor 
principles. Hence we are like confused, divided, ineffective Hitlers. 
In a contest between Hitler and people who are wondering wiry 
they shouldn’t be Hitlers the finished product is bound to Wm. 


“To say we are democrats is not enough. To say we are oe 
tarians will not do, for the basis of any real humanitarianis™ 
belief in the dignity of man and the moral and spiritual ee T 
follow from it. Democracy asa fighting faith can be only as i 
as the convictions which support it. If these are gone, demo 


hools 


sC 
the law ntel- 


* “One may regret as well that no serious attempt is made in hel 
to have the student learn anything about the intellectual history q 

lectual content of the law. At only one law school that I kn ee 
thought important ta connect the law with ethics and politics. 
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„RCUÍTURAL EDUCATION VITALIZED I =e EN T AE 

{NT ; . a . 
mi simply one of many ways of organizing society, and must 

bec ! 


pe teste torship. Why should we fight for it? We must have a 


r than that it is a form of government we are used to. 


better answet bie’ = i 
or one that we irrationally enjoy. 


«Democracy is the best form of government.* We can realize 
+ in this country if we will grasp the principles on which it rests 
and recognize that unless we are devoted to them with our whole 
hearts democracy cannot prevail at home or abroad. In the great 
struggle that lies ahead, truth, justice, and freedom will conquer 
only if, we know what they are and pay them the homage they 


‘deserve. This is the kind of preparedness most worth having, a- 


kind without which all other preparation is worthless. This kind of 
preparedness has escaped us so far. It is our duty to our country 
to do our part to recapture and revitalize those principles which 
alone make life worth living or death on the field of battle worth 


x Ok Ok Ox 
_ Mr. Hutchins reveals himself in Education for Freedom as an 
idealist who/ differs sharply with the principles of Progressive 
Education. His criticisms are important enough to warrant rational 
=i: on educational and philosophical grounds. The cause of 
= a Education will not be helped by that attitude which 
S its prinCiples into an inflexible dogma and persecutes dis- 
‘enters as heretics. Ta: 
Yours very truly, 


PRILIP J. Gucxer Brooklyn Technical High School 


$ í 
T he reason 
Simple, It i 


S why democracy is the best form of government are absurdly 

s the only form of government that can combine three charac- 

and hence E equality , and justice. A totalitarian state has none of these, 
rif it is a State at all, it is the worst of all possible states. 


Intercultural Education Vitalized 
A: CELIA SIEGLER, Junior High School 73, Queens 


he £ 
Ollowing : À 
lntereulty owing is a brief’ example of an emergent program IM 


“ducation which developed in Junior High School 73, 
uring a discussion of India’s struggle for freedom 


` 


Queens, 


` gan : 
we s , e 
’ ` , $ 
; P j : a ee 
‘ : ‘ t EOW igs 
d , 


d by its efficiency. To date, democracy looks less efficient - 
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` of certain groups of people. These remarks wer 


lems, for this method has been applied not only to educatio 
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y / 
England, sonie remarks were made about color and the inf 
nteriori 


e followed by other 


Statements concerning the American N €gro. Since this School 


all-white community, the teacher realized that 
opportunity to clear up popular misconceptions 
the end of the session, the teacher summarized t 
pertained to Negroes and translated the sum 
which were placed on the blackboard. The children voted for one’ 
of the questions which became the topic for the following seit 
Soon there evolved a project pertaining to N egroes. After se cht 
dren “aired” their opinions and feelings, they realized their need for 
statements from experts. Having provided suggestions and mate- 


he discusssion ‘which 
mary’ into questions 


rials for study and having arranged for interviews with authorities 
such as Pearl Buck, the teacher gave the children an Opportunity 


to express their findings in creative form. The teacher has on hand 


the following concrete materials which pertain to this unit and | 


` 


municating with the writer of this article. 


1. Recordings of a broadcast given by the pupils over WNYC. Topic: 
Are Prejudices Between Races A Necessary Part of Human Nature 
Or Can They Be Overcome? | 
2. An exact stenographic report of the broadcast. | 
3. A reproduction of an interview with Pearl Buck: the children’s ques- 
tions and Pearl Buck’s answers. : ; 
4. A volume of illustrated stories and poems giving the white child’s 
view of the Negro’s achievements and accomplishments, ‘and of his 
problems and tensions, _ ia 6 
5. A motion picture scenario pertaining to the same topic as the stories 
= mentioned in item 4. » 


The writer has, found the use of the forum method and ~. 
emergent program very successful in handling interval Sor 
taining to Negro-White relationships, but has been used to er 
a better relationship and understanding between children of J -— 
and German ancestry. A study of propaganda analysis and es 
of such devices as name-calling, transfer, glittering genet? Jew 
card stacking, and band wagon led the children to see that every = 
is not an international banker or a Communist, and that evetY 
man is not a Nazi. 

To those teachers who wish to initiate a progra 
Education the following unit may be suggestive. 


20 


which were all done by the pupils; they may be obtained by com- 


m in Intercultura! 





is in an 
this was a Splendid 
about N egroes, At- 


J 


| I. Aim of the Unit , 


o lead the students through a study of their own and other 


INTERC 


eT 
ethnic £ 
contribut 


t To impress upon them the fact that every single one of the 


arguments used in order to prove the inferiority of other races or 
peoples is not true. na 

3 To form habits of favorable reactions to other races, religions, 
and cultural groups that will stay with them through life. 

4. To develop an awareness of scientific methods and their appli- 
cation to every-day life. 

5. To develop the will to work for ‘national unity without insist- 
ing upon uniformity. 


I. Approach to Unit 


l. Any indication by word or action showing disrespect for any 
racial, religious or cultural group. (The teacher should neither 
reprimand nor scold the child, but by means of the unit build up a 
healthy, positive attitude toward others.) 

2. A discussion of current topics which inevitably will bring up 
the question of majority and minority groups. | 

A A holiday or holy day celebration. 

' “* motion picture or a radio program. 
to the) happening which will stimulate the interest of the children _ 
afi point that they want to know more about the different people 

“ community and nation. 

This i M. Initiating the Unit . 

a allies a planning by the children of the topics for study 
© methods of procedure. They may be grouped as follows: 
ee local and national cultural groups: 1. Italians; z Jews; 

B a53 © Irish; 5. Polish ; 6. Germans. 

ee of Procedure: i 
Tae ag with leaders from each of the groups. 
ng to pertinent radio broadcasts. 


i 
Office tening to victrola recordings furnished by the United States 
4 of Education : 


` €cin s ` . 
5, Wr: § Moving pictures 
rit; " ý * ._ 58 . 
ing letters to consulates, foreign agencies, and pie 


roups in New York City to an understanding of the creative 
‘ons of majority and minority groups to the sum total of. 


ad 
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6. Reading books, contemporary maga 


zin salai 
papéis. - © articles, and news. 
7.. Interviews wi 7 : : Ss : 
i 1ews with speakers representin Il relic: eee 
tions, | & al’ religious denomina. 


8 Interviews with leaders in intercultural education, , 
©9. Visits to communities where f 
and visits to communities where e 
group. 

10. Forming committees to be r 
and to report to the entire class. 


ach of the groups is a minority 


esponsible for different topics 
rs | 


IV. A Partal Vocabulary in Intercultural Educati 
Through skillful questioning 
velop their own vocabulary list. 


1. Cultural pluralism—the thesis of 
E. Pluribus Unum.” ` 


on 
the teacher may have children de- 


2. Culture—the ways of a people; these include all man-made na 


forces, folkways, customs, family patterns, language, crafts, religion,| 
—all learned behavior. | 


3. Custom—a group habit, the habits of a people. 7 

4. Education—the process of modifying the behavior of an indi 
vidual so that he may react intelligently and happily to his environ- 
ment. \ 
5. Folkways—customs that have been found by experience to be » 
advantageous to the group. Bie 

6. Minority group—qualitatively or quantitatively. 

7. Mores—a body of traditions, opinions, faiths, emotions, and 
standards that have been developed by a group. ` a 
<8. Prejudice—prejudgments ‘without data; judgment based on 
emotion rather than on reasoning from the pertinent facts. ss 

9. Propaganda—an attempt to influence opinion and conduct ks 
such a manner that those who conform do so without seeking 
reasons for the belief or act. 


10. Race—physiological traits transmitted by heredity which char- a 


acterize the members of a related group. © E i 
11. Racism—the dogma that one race, or group, is conge 
superior to others. z 
12. Stereotypes—bits of opinion out of which mental pictures 
pieced together. i 
22 
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each of the groups is dominant é 


` 


if 


| 


“Out of the Many, One— 4 a 


t 


f. ; ; ` v.f å 
JLTURAL EDUCATION VITALIZED —— 


Answered in Research, Interviews and 
Discussions 


jNTERC 
y, Problems to be 


Why are prejudices between people of different cultural back- 
J; ' 


ds of different races-a threat to American unity? 
Wh is there so much talk about race today? 
: What is the definition of race? What is racism? 
4 Is any group of people inferior because of culture, religion, 


or race? 


5. In what ways should different cultural and racial groups think ` 


alike in our country? In what ways should they continue to be 
different ? | é 

6. Are prejudices a necessary part of human nature? 

7. How can prejudices be overcome? By what means can we 
build better inter-group attitudes in our American democracy and 
ina World Brotherhood? 


VI. Committee Reports of the Different Ethnic Groups 


These should contain the following information: , 
| l. The contribution of each group to American national life po- 
litically, economically, industrially, socially. 

2. The leaders of each group in science, in music, in art, in liter- 


"te or in any other field of American life. 


life. Ow each group is part of the pattern of the American way of 


4, : 
_The sources of information: 
- Books or periodicals 
i Persons interviewed 
Films 


- Radio or recordings , | 


L By VII. Possible Correlations 
"glish Activities. 

tee an “vat? Round table, panel, open forum discussions, commit- 
“Vents ndividual reports, dramatizations, book reviews, current 
; ac Program, an all-school pageant. l , 
Writing o sieis Letter writing, summarizing, outlining, creative 
n & ten plays, poetry, diaries, radio scripts, and mo 
RE nati ture; Literary contributions of each group in enn 


Ona . Š i 
l and international understanding, 23 
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2. Suggested Physical Education Activ; 
ional dances ; native sports and games 
3. Suggested Art Activities: 

A. Study of leading artists | 
B. Illustrating original stories, scrap books, reports. | 
be | C. Mural showing how all groups unite to form one Americg 

» ~ | | diversity in ‘unity. Sa | 
| 4. Suggested Science Activities: 

A, Scientific contributions of the various groups. 

B. A laboratory test: Is there any 
ing upon the fact that you are an 
or a Negro? | 
5. Suggested Music Activities: 7 

A. Enjoying the musical contributio 
enrichment of American music culture, . 

B. Development of some musical instruments, 

C. Learning well-known songs of 

D. Study of famous musicians. 

6. Domestic Science Activities: E 

" Preparing and Sharing food characteristic of each group. 

7. Social Science Activities: | | 


A. The reason’for the geographical locations of various ethnic _ 
groups. i 


ties: Folk dances 
enriching American life 


. E kt 
eS 5 j t 
ES; 


each group. 
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B. Study of the leaders of various ethnic groups who have , 


steered the course of the local, state, and national life of the 
country. 


EP Pas a AET 
Ta Sette A Fes 
f 


4 


i \ 
VIII. -Specific Behavior Outcomes l j 
. ; ioh: 
1. To view with suspicion any attempt in the school, in the a r 
borhood, in the community, or in the country to set group ag | 
group. l ee 
2. To show courtesy to.members of every group—racia 
tional, religious, political, social. s 
3. To build and use words accurately: Examples: a adt 
4. To avoid the use of name calling, derogatory mee ; 5 Reji 
telling jokes and “amusing” incidents tending to strengthen P! 
dice toward any of these. . or facts 
5. To demonstrate the ability to recognize and to el sited 
essential to the understanding of a problem under co a 
and to be able to use these facts. 
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INT. cain the habit of checking on pertinent facts and consid- 

6, To a making a decision; and, finally, to observe and ana- 

acting upon the decision. - . 
ize results 7 persons as individuals rather than to condemn them 
Ar of any particular group, because they may be associated 
lar church, neighborhood, or race. 
To avoid undemocratic action contrary to expressed beliefs; 

n le, discriminating against individuals and groups who may 

r -h rE religion, race or ideas, while at the same time 
er , | 

-Sfesaing devotion to democracy... A l p 
j 9, To reveal a strong devotion to principles of fair play, especi- 
iy in classroom discussion, or on the athletic field, or in the neigh- 
borhood, and the like. 


# 


IX. Evaluation of Attitudes and Behaviors 


l. Most direct test of success is the observation of democratic 
behavior which disregards racial and ethnic divisions. 

2. A direct check is difficult. Therefore at the beginning of the 
unit, a pre-test may be given, and at the end of the unis, a test 
adapted to the unit, may be given to note evidences of improved 
attitudes and to vary, if need be, the emphasis. 

A Bogardus—“Social] Distance Scale.’ 

B. Thurstone—“Measurement of Social Attitudes.” 


X. Bibliography 
l. P rofessional: i 
. Benedict, Ruth—Patterns ‘of Culture 
C enedict, Ruth—Race, Science and Politics 
` Alineberg, Otto—Racial Differences — 
i Alain, and Bernhard J. Stern—When Peoples Meet: 


E. H T în Race and Culture Contacts 
Be Ovitz, M, J— Acculturation ; 
Soe » Francis J. and Roucek, Joseph S—Our Racial end Na- 
onal Minnes, 
2 Children's. "orties 
i General 
B A lařhig Louis—From Many Lands 
i pa Newro 
m a 
Fidis R.— American Negroes 


B - H—George Washington Carver 
The master, H.—Le? My People Go 


nti 
a Mary—The Promised Land 
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Kelly, Myra—Little Aliens | | , l, 


Means, F, C.—Children of the Promise 
D. Bohemian | 
\ Cather, Willa—My Antonia, O Pioneers 
3. Annotated Bibliographies—For Teachers and Children 
_ A. Council Against Intolerance in Ameri 
Intolerance . 
B. Vickery and Cole—Intercultural Education in American Solod: 
C. Benedict and Ellis—Race and Cultural Relations 
4. List of films: \ 
A. The Story of Dr. Carver; Film Custodian Inc., New York City 
B. Variety of films: Russel Sage Foundation, New York City 
C. Variety of ‘films: Harmon Foundation, New York City 
D. High Points, October 1943, on pag 
Curricula.” Seymour J. Berhard provide 
cellent films which are most useful in 
cation. 
5. Helpful Agencies in New York City: 
National Conference of Christians and Jews | NA 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People : 
East and West Association 
Council Against Intolerance in America 


Service Bureau for Intercultural Education 
Urban League 


Council for Democracy 
High Points, October 1943, on pages 16 to 19 in the article by Wil- ~ 
liam Bristow, “Intercultural Education, Problems and Solutions” there 
is a list of agencies whose staff is most willing to help all in the solution 
' of problems pertaining to cultural, religious and racial cooperation. 
Anchored in the humane-scientific approach for the study of 1m 
tercultural relations, the essence of which is the respect and ae 
of each individual of every race, color, and creed, we have as nt 
thorities the Bible, science, state documents of civilized aye 
the proponents of democracy, to stimulate and encourage us to 


' 


\ 


forward in this work. 


The Semantic Approach to 
Vocabulary Study. 


HENRY I. CHRIST and JOSEPH BELLAFIORE 


Fort Hamilton High School / i 
e O é 
President Roosevelt in a broadcast to the American peoP 


es 33 to 39, in “Films for War 
s an annotated list of some ex- f 
the study of intercultural edu- ` 


a » 4 > y 
w y < Me i ry 

f e a = i . f į i 

Fy f 7 , a 


4 
í ‘ 


SE pout inflation, but inflation is such a vague word. I could 
o you 4 


t the high cost of living. But you would understand better if I 
Sa 


d the idea in terms of what your dollar can buy. If, for 
e ou can purchase only eighty cents worth of commodities 
example, y for every dollar you have in salary, or savings, or 
a jrah pension you would have a clearer concept of the eco- 
insurance, 


expres 


ic danger of inflation.’ Thus the President translated an ab- . 
nomic 


traction into something concrete and meaningful. 
s 


THE SEMANTIC APPROACH DIFFERS FROM THE TRA: 
DITIONAL. Semantics begins where the dictionary leaves off. The 
dictionary usually gives the literal sense-meaning of a word, but not 
all of the other kinds of meaning a word may have depending upon 
tone, mood, or intent according to context. Thus, semantics aims 
at “full meaning,” which is the result of totality of contexts— 
l. the literal or plain sense-meaning' 
2. the mood or feeling of the writer or speaker 
3. the intent of the writer or speaker 
' 4. the tone of the writer or speaker 
5. the attitude of the writer or speaker 
a—toward his subject 
b—toward his reader or listener 
c—toward himself 
d—toward other people or other things 


pa intensive-extensive analysis of language brings many human 

lights: to bear’on the central ‘problem of communication— 
ri ology, aesthetics, philosophy, ethics, linguistics, owe 
ass crefore, in discussing meaning the teacher should h Ay 
ba and develop these varying methods in order to dis 

= between the following : 

2 ` definition of a thing "y 

re jc of a thing | it 

4. a Statement of fact about a thing 


t of opinion A 
~ “2 unconfirmed theory 

For a Personal evaluation dis- 
ting mre hes ithe sit of our job—getting our students on 
(emotive “tween denotation (referential language) and Sie 
actions @n8°) of words as used in context, and tran 
Thera : > Mto concrete equivalents. e 
S of NO better introduction to semantics than the nonsens 


(eM ee eae eS 


i ‘dA ish to SP". 
the semantic principle into action when he said, “I wi 
26 
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Wis Carroll. Much of the nonsense, unintelligible ~~ 
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young readers, depends upon verbal hair-splitting, Humpty D E | homeless unemployed é( N a 
put for all time the-case for the opposition. “When 7 use at i= conservative _ radical 
it means just what I choose it to mean—neither more nor less,” = p! ae politician - 
many of his descendants are continuing the tradition! iii H. alid authority dictatorial set-up 
Though too much of a precisionist, the White Knight is a bud. W aè of uncommon views crackpot 
ding semanticist, for in talking about his song, he declares that the a | entered quietly 5 ae in i 
> c ? ? i miser ; 
_ Song 1s called “Haddocks’ Eyes.” , ~ n frugal 7 n 
“s , e uon . A i rous e ae . š 
( Recut that’s the name of the song, is it? Alice said, trying to fee] es intelligent synonym discrimination with an eye to connotation 
lina... : i . | p ee A i ty, ariful, sly, wily contrasted with skilful, 
a ay aol don’t understand; the Knight said, looking a little vexed |) will help eet ap cunning, crafty f Y, WHY f 
‘That’s what the name is called. The name really is T | dexterous, expert. : . . l E E . 
Man? y e we Aged Aged Notice the difference in the following equivalents for “man”: “that gen- 


3) é , sé hd a ” ét bd +2 ek 
tleman,” “that person,” “that gent,” “that individual,” “that bird, “that 


“Then I ought to have said “That’s. what the song i lled” ” Afi a | 
g 1s called ? Alice hombre,” “hat bozo,” “that guy. 


corrected herself. <A ee 
“No, you oughtn’t: that’s quite another thing? The song is called ff 

Ways and Means: but that’s only what it’s called, you know!” And so} 

on. Oe ee 


UNIT TWO—Connotation in Parallel Expressions 


Not only isolated words betray the necessity for examining connotation 
and denotation, but sentences as well. We are all familiar wtih the military 
communiques that announce retreats as withdrawals. The following headlines 
are worthy of study in class as examples of effective use of connotations: 
Cubs trounce Giants 5—3 Giants nosed out, 5—3 
‘Nazis in full rout Nazi armies withdraw to prearranged 

winter positions 
The Senate passes the McCormick 
Bill over strong opposition 





We needn’t pursue our students down an intricate maze such as 
the one poor Alice had to tread, but we should insist on greater 
accuracy in the use of highly connotative words—especially in this} 
time of verbal barrages. The semantic approach will add discipline 


to vocabulary study. | . McCormick Bill steam-rollered 


| i throu 
SUGGESTED VOCABULARY UNITS. To implement the pro- gh the Senate 
gram implied in the preceding a number of units are suggested. For 
fuller discussion of the subject see Hayakawa’s Language in Action 
(referred to as LIA below) or Language in General race 
(referred to as LGE below). Many of the illustrations are adapte 


UN š 
IT THREE—Bias Through Selection of Details 


or D the selection of the good points of a person or thing, the writer 
beaker can present a favorable picture. Through the selection of the 


unfavor . a . . 
a as he can reverse the previous impression. Thus in description ‘ 
av We might Say, 
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: h 
from one or both of the books. This semantic program was e i 
oped in the English Department of Fort Hamilton High Schoo!. 


UNIT ONE—Connotation in Words and Phrases 


The denotation or dictionary definition is not enough. Student 
urged to go beyond the mere dictionary definition. The importanc 

must be emphasized. l 
eee orech activity: Select a rather difficult word in — 
denotation checked in the dictionary. Have students cee so and © 
their own without checking context. Compare results. = ——_" 
the need for learning use meanings, since words do ae paths speaker 

Point out how, through the use of “loaded words” the gam the dif- 
can suggest far more than the word itself strictly a a sair the be 
ferent connotations of the following pairs of words. oe (See LIA, 
tation is practically the same, but the connotation 1s 


pages 46ff.) ' U \ 
28 


S must be 
e of cob- 


Have the 
ences ° 
yolve 


itn. an . 


A. t 


hands dee ag apparently not shaved for several days, and his face and 


Was keve covered with grime. His shoes were torn, and his coat, whìch 
Sizes too small for him, was spotted with dried clay.” 


. F e g 
SYES were we might say, “Although his face was bearded and neglected, his 


clear, and he looked straight ahead as he walked rapidly down 


for Biti sence looked very small; perhaps the fact that his coat was too small 


empha: 
= aks that impression, He was carrying a book under his left 
ti From two ^, terrier ran at his heels.” (LIA, page 47) 
Ons 


erent new ight select parallel descrip- 
Paper « an event of Spapers the teacher might pa 


nts i political importance, discussing with the class how each 


Y through selection of details, Point out how selection 
Pap Cas si y false picture through being incomplete, though a 
ss after, met Ong might recall the parallel headlines in two new 
Subernatorial election some time ago: 
Lehman Wins 
Dewey Loses 
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Meanings, it is important that. we point out how: context 


t % , 
Se A $ POINTS (April, 1944) 


UNIT FOUR—The Importance of Context . 
Since students have an idea that words are isolated compartments of 
So 


; À á yis all im 
Note the differences in the use of he word “air” in the following: portant, 


She had an air of triumph. 

John was walking on air, 

The air was warm and fragrant. 

She gave him the air. 

She gives herself airs. 

He wanted air in his tires. 

She went up in the air over the argument. 


Other words might well be chosen for their varied connotations depend-. 
ing upon context. | 


UNIT FIVE—The Influence of Tone 


What we say is frequently less important than how we say it., “You ` 
must come to see us sometime.” Whether the sentence is to be taken liter- . 


ally, depends principally on the tone. Sarcasm is an obvious use of tone to 
convey a meaning not intended literally. 
The sentence is almost meaningless without the tone that gives the clue, A 
warning shrieked to us as we almost step in fron of an automobile will be 
understood even if it is uttered in Japanese. Tone gives the'clue to the 
meaning. (LIA page 75) 


UNIT SIX—Levels of Abstraction 


Students often think that all words mean one thing to all people.. Thus, 
a word like “chair” refers to a definite object we all know. By the oo 
token (they reason) the word “democracy” refers also to something aa nie 
we all know. We must point out how vastly different these words pp in 
first is indisputable. All of us have almost the same idea of the word = 
different only in detail, not in general conception. But the dieren 7 a 
conceptions of words like “democracy,” “freedom of speech, St = 
tremendous. To use these terms we should first clarify them in fa -a 
minds, so that our listeners and we are on common ground, Otherwis¢ 
communication is impossible, sail 

Specific and concrete terms are easily pinned down. ee po ae 
terms are not. The following ladder of abstraction will help 
realize the increasing “fuzziness” as one goes up the sa oes 


human being 

boy 

American . i 
New Yorker 


klynite we 4 i i 
ie Smith of Fort Hamilton High School a 


LIA contains many suggestions—page 133. 
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“You certainly fixed things feces, 


dga t 
We a 


3 


rs ee 
sEMANT d-White Judgments (LIA 183) | 


k-an - 
- Blac ‘ 
UNIT SEVE. feeling that in everything two extremes hold is a block to 


The crude Thus, “If you’re not with me, you're against me.” Ur, “If 
pnderstanding. ist you must be a communist.” These words, “Fascist” 
3 


ou're not a ist” are not polar words in the sense that “up” and “down” 
and “Communi: low” are. The last two pairs do not exist except in relation 
or “fast” and S$ 

to each other. 


dents tend to think in the child mentality of the “goods” and the 

lout gradations. An interesting exercise is the placement of two 

f a the board. The class should add the intervening words, as 
anton i 


93 j 
between “hot” and “cold. 5s 


UNIT EIGHT—Shifts in Meaning. 
The word is frequently misleads, because it is used in all kinds of situa- 


‘tions. Sometimes it is used in definitions as: 


“A straight line is the shortest distance between two points.” 
Too frequently, though, it is used in opinions: 
“Mary is a snob.” 


Note that the two is’s are no longer equivalent. The following sentences 
from LGE, page 175, provide further drill on the uses of is. 


He is a fool. 
The book is on the table. 
A quart ts two pints, 
Slavery is the lowest state of man. 
One and one ts two. 
This is my book. 
This iş my right hand. 
here is not another man like him anywhere on earth. 
This man ts my brother. 
“auty ts truth, truth beauty.” 


€y all capable of verification ? 


UNIT NINE à 
nnotation in Advertising 


skin on ttisers rely upon pleasant connotations to sell their products, i 
of this Ge to touch.”) Hayakawa in LIA makes the point that TT do 
as directeg „ Te all right Provided that “things happen as p conse ; 
Mun} , motional appeal in itself isn’t bad. Thus, “Give to the Com- 
“NOtional St and €nable poor children to enjoy better care,” is a oe 
dren | i eal, This is good if, when you give, you do enable poor chil- 
Went fo, hes better care, The advertisement would be harmful if the money 
Unt i Other Purpose, ` (LIA—99, 107) 
TEN Op poet 
Th 


Are th 


. Meanings for the Same Word 


is ma 
Y be used as a pleasant diversion to point out how ai 
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tricky words are, The followin i A 
t g point out the im ta 
` unusual way. < i apor, ri of 


The fast horse (may be running or tied) 

To dust a table (take off dust) ` 

To dust a dog (put on dust) 

Slow up or down (antonyms with the’same meaning) 


Physiography Reports for Duty 
DONALD T. CHARLTON , 
William Cullen Bryant High School 


It has been rightly said, “4 General is a soldier who can read ~ 
a contour map.’ Teachers of Physiography are not trying to make ` 
future generals of their pupils but rather to acquaint them with ` 
their earth and its relationship to other celestial bodies of our uni- 


verse, 
Physiography is not a new subject. One of the first Regents 


examinations was given in physiography back in 1878, . Many | 


students in Axis countries specialize in it for four, six, or even 
eight years of their secondary and college career, calling it Erd- 
kunde or our Earth Science. 

Hitler’s plan of world conquest has been credited to Haushofer’s 
theory of Geopolitiks. A course in physiography is prescribed and 
considered basic for thousands of our picked young soldiers training 
to be engineers under the Army Specialized Training Program in 
many colleges and universities throughout this country. l 

Physiography, important in peace time, is even more so im war- 


time. Immediately after Pearl Harbor, the Physiography Teach- 


ers’ Association was requested by the Board of Superintendents to 
prepare a war course in meteorology and one in a acd vet 
map reading to meet the needs of the War Department for n ie 
trained boys in these essential fields. One month later, many © fst 
high schools were prepared to offer these courses through 7 jina 
developed by the physiographers. The State im are Tai th 
request, has incorporated many of these modifications into the 
Science syllabus, thereby making the War Courses con 


| í logy. 
full year’s sequence of topography and meteoro p" 
Prof, Daniel T. O’Connell has said the following about the . 


of the subject: 
“The subject Ge 
pertant applications in war time. This is true to 


| had im 
ical Geography has always sei 
matter of Physica graphy fay: and than ev 
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context in i. 


form to the © 


aogrAPHY REPORTS FOR DUTY 
YS 


nd climate is of prime importance in global warfare, Topog- 
i are also of extreme importance. Ocean currents and 


pH 
Weather 
raphy, lan h 
gue a) avtori. The course has always included a study of maps 
pios rojections, which is now considered a prerequisite for every 
aiid SS Physical Geography is a military course; every bit of it 
Sate application in modern warfare. . 

“Tf this course had been given universally in the high schools of our 
country as it is in the secondary schools of Europe, it would not now 
be necessary for precious time to be taken away from the college studies 
of our soldier trainees in order to give them the basic knowledge of 


i 1 i ; ” 
geography which we now realize is so important. . . 


REPORTS FROM PUPILS. The many applications a pupil may 
have’ for his training in physiography are revealed in the letters 
received by teachers of this subject from former pupils now in thé 


armed services. Here are excerpts from just a few: 

Oct. 16, 1943. I am now in the Navy studying to be a Quarter- 
master, I thought that your physiography wouldn’t help me, but I was 
mistaken, because along with learning navigation and sundry other sub- 
jects I have again come in contact with Meteorology . We have to know 
cloud formations, barometer and psychrometer functions and readings. 
Your teachings have helped me a lot because these subjects are very 
important and weather readings have to be put in th ship’s log hourly. 
Along with being a message of thanks for your teaching it is a lesson 
ae your aspiring male students who are soon to be entering the armed 
Services,” 

| + X k * 

aria 25, 1943. “I have just finished my basic and I have learned 
in han ading and the map reading I learned in your class has al 
oughly, J wen | the study of the land, we have to a, os 
Streams, so that fo alap it PEAR “tide As for the 
Meteorol we know the best place to entrench or hide. om 
this ap; 7> aS a pilot I will have to learn all there is to know a 

~ Subject. I would most l d physiography to anyone 

oing into th S st surely recommend p 
e army, 

August 30, “ nO ; induction— 
Sey months ae Seven months have passed since aA healind, 
Dril Inst which passed with almost incredible speed— oe oe bl 

ir tor School, Weather-Observer School—then the inevitable, 


aPplicati 
"Alan PAK keg acceptance as an Air Cadet`Candidate. 
Tess 
a tie Prof, Daniel T. O'Connell, Chairman, Geology Department 
225, SC Sor, Geography Department, Army Specialized Training Unit 
g ciation - CON, » at a meeting of the Physical Science Chae 
“Rraphy, Ov 17, 1943, entitled, “War Applications of Physica 
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orelines are of prime interest to our globe-trotting soldiers, 
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It will be two weeks Wednesday since I rece} ET 
handshake and graduated a qualified weather fia pe and 
tire course I felt infinitely superior (and well nigh Gas 
with a 95 per cent average) because of my background. 
ever, the only background I’ve ever had in Weather was 
phy course I took in high school. 
But possibly because it explained so many things anyone wi 
curiosity would wonder at, I’ve retained more of that course th 
other I’ve ever taken. I am amazed many times at the many deta 


for I gr aduated 


an any 


(Celestial Navigation Trainer). I spent about two hours the oth 
explaining the reasons for Seasons, aphelion, Perihelion, SVR and its 
movement from Cancer, to Capricorn, etc.” . 

x a x x 4 


Sept. 1943. “Tve been in the service now since Jan, 29, 1943, I like x a i 


i 


it here in the Army and I find that some of our classés are similar to the. 
Subjects we were taught in Physiography. Especially so is the, Map and | 
Terrain Reading class. You might tell this to your classes. In fact, © 


I am a bit at the head of my class, thanks to you and your teachings,” 
‘in * * * & 


October 20, 1943. “I can truthfully say that Physiography is one of 


the most important of all the Sciences taught. All sciences are helpful | 


in the Army and in the infantry physiography happens to be on top. 
Map (Contour) Reading is considered to be just as helpful as a rifle 
or any other weapon. I spoke to an officer in regard to its importance 
and he told me that any soldier must have a working knowledge of 
contour maps. I myself have not had any trouble. In fact, I am out- 
standing as far as this course is concerned. ‘Twenty-eight hours are 
devoted to it and I must say that everyone enjoys this subject.” 
* * * * 


Jan. 19, 1944. “I am now in the Air Corps and already have ake 
about nine or ten different tests. We were asked what branch we yee 
like to go in and I picked Meteorology. I had to take an a oe 
in Meteorology and did very well in it thanks to your teaching. lane 
were questions on types of cloud formations, weather instruments, aa 
rate readings including adiabatic, also causes of weather A 
I would like to be a Meteorology Cadet if I don’t make ar aa 
Anyway everything I learned in school came in handy and tale? 
be put into ground crew I was told I would be put into ze 
I would like to express my gratitude for all you taught me. 

* +% *« * 


Oct. 26, 1943, “I am now here at ......-- 
flight training. I expect to be a pilot for Uncle Sam in 
But now I have a problem and you are the most logica 
if you can possibly do so. The text that we have is (ol = 
monly given out in school as it does not explain or “ta sas it 3 
of the work—it generally gives the idea and during the 
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h college 
the near ie . 
1 person to help, 


type com 
the tyP phases 


g sup” 


going throug 


During thé en- i 


Actually, how. 4 i 
the Physiogra. vi 


th any 

i i ils Pye 
retained. For example, in my barracks there’s a fellow taking CNT 

er night 





é 


posed pa the present time is the planetary system, the relation of 
having 


eee each other, and phases of the moon with relation to tides 
a eclipses. ~ i i 

-. our minds and we certainly want to get it cleared up. As I 
clear a our sheets and diagrams were very complete and accurate and 
Naar = locate any of these notes. There are 35 fellows who can 
I coul help and are depending on me to get some word to them so if 
we e with a minimum of time and effort, help us, even a little, as 


soldiers we would be very grateful for your help and consideration.” 
Needless to say the teacher came to the rescue of the afore- 


mentioned class and dashed off 35 copies p his set = notes. l 
‘Compare the above wartime uses to the “peacetime” letter below: 
Sept. 17, 1941. “This summer I took a trip across the country 
and into Western Canada and saw nearly everything you taught us 
about. I saw glaciers, rivers and mountains of every type and descrip- 
tion. I gasped at the beauty of the Grand Canyon and marvelled at the 
color of Crater Lake. I identified the limestone formations in the Cave 
of the Winds near Colorado Springs and drove through the tunnel 
tree at Yosemite... . I really appreciate the physiography course I took 
with you although I know that it was only a smattering of what there 
is to know. My trip was made much more beautiful and exciting be- 
_ Cause I knew something about everything I saw.” | 
_No wonder Physiography has been termed “Valuable in Peace- 
time, Invaluable in Wartime!” 
fs ja rN has always kept in advance of educational trends 
aiin a topics in keeping with the advances in its field. The 
ola me abus in Earth Science dated 1939 called for topics on the 
athe, Theory as well as the Air Mass Theory in the field of 
“teorology. 


“Gl . 
obal Mindedness” and “Air Mindedness” are not new terms 


to th š 
Sion i 2 Slographer! A mere glance at the 1939 syllabus of Earth 
Meteoro veals that many topics covered in Aeronautics such as 


ŝation ha. > topography, map reading and fundamentals of navi- 
Years. © been regularly taught in physiography classes for many 


know a may even surprise many of our “Air-Age” educators to 
and “Aig. te Regents Examination has been consistently “Global . 
(Barth ga ded.” A sample of questions from the Physiography 


this subject ee Regents examinations of the past decade shows 
cw A j advertised in daily newspapers and educational — 
ras ight of ‘rom. such examinations with their dates bear ou 


© examiners and instructors. 35 


4PHY REPORTS BOR DUTY ft LSB ie dy 


e completed by the instructor. The particular trouble we are 


Of course most of the fellows have had it but it is not 
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METEOROLOGY 


June 1933. Name 5 weather conditions indicated on 
Give for each of these conditions the instrument use 


i State two ways in which weather information is į 
tion. 


a weather ma 
d in recording it 
mportant in Ayia. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF NAVIGATION 


CAT 
ape ya 


ioe 


vi 
? 





June 1934. If time belts and stops are disregarded the flying tim 
, e 


of a westbound- plane across the United States is longer than that of 
oO | 


an eastbound plane. Give a physiographic reason. 
June 1932, Explain why sun dials do not register standard iii 
How is latitude found during the night? 
Of what practical use are latitude and longitude? 


Explain why a magnetic compass does not always point to the s, ae 


graphic north. , 

This is a map of the flight made by Col. and Mrs, Lindbergh in 1933, 
Write on the map in their proper positions the names of two planetary 
wind belts and in each case indicate by arrows the direction of the wind, 
assuming that the heat equator is near the geographic equator. : 


Write in their proper positions the names of two ocean currents. ` ' 


Shade a region of heavy rainfall, 


If it was 12 o’clock noon when the Lindberghs landed in South- 


ampton, England, what time was it in New York? 


MAP READING AND TOPOGRAPHY 


January 1932. A map that shows directions by straight lines is 
called (stereographic, polar, orthographic, equatorial, Mercator’s) pro- 
jection. 

June 1938. On the contour map above indicate the location of each 
of the following features: a cliff, a square mile of level land, a stream 
valley. Draw a line to indicate the stream and show by ‘an arrow the 
direction in which it flows. 

According to the shape of the valley as shown by the contour lines, 
is the stream young, mature, or old? l 

What is the contour interval used on this map? _ " 

Do you think that the rocks in this region are generally equally 
sistant to erosion? Justify your answer by reference to the map. T 

Where is an alluvial fan likely to form in the region represente 
this map? 

What other subject in the high school curriculum h 
consistently “global” and “air minded” even to the exte 
ing on Regents examinations? We can truthfully claim 
first “air minded” subject in the academic eunin yas neces- 

The Physiographers regret that the present con ct he atten- 
sary to bring the valuable contributions of the pi igle erii 
tion of the administrators and educators. ın charg | 


as been 45 
nt of test 
to be the 
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- : An attempt had even been made in one school to con- 
pue physical geography with economic geography** with the 
solidate 4 TS of “putting the subject matter into a more mean- 
nee i. ” No small wonder the authors pleaded lack of time 
— oie a the experiment. They claimed practical usefulness 
_~ diel omission of laboratory work, the most practical teach- 
a rathod available. Laboratory exercises are a required portion 
r a physical science, physiography included. The article implied 
that Physical Geography in some schools offers a haven for the 
“pupil with a long experience of subject failure” because it is so 
designed for the poorer mental types. Physiography offers no 
soft berth for mental laggards. Whatever success is secured re- 
sults from the subject’s intrinsic interest, its fascination in describ- 
ing nature’s phenomena, its ability to catch the imagination, and 
its multivaried points of contact with the child’s capabilities. In- 
cidentally, it offers the valuable concomitant learnings to be de- 
rived from scientific reasoning and problem solving. | 
Despite these practical and cultural values of the subject, thou- 
sands of New York City students have been deprived in the past 
of the right and privilege of selecting a complete and well-rounded 
MES La bhysiography. A number of the academic high schools 
failed to appreciate the contributions of this “tried and true” sub- 
tlligens or this reason the Armed Services must detail its het 
for acce listed m Aerographers’ and Meteorologists’ Schoots 
Bien Pam of continuing War Courses after the n É aia 
ence), woe ict has been questioned. Physiography ia “arn 
ip. it a new subject called into being by vi ex a yà 
taring Th was already there, for over half a century, apb 
z e Gall, shouted back “Physiography Reports for Duty 
ourse in Economic Geography and Physical Geography,” 


p o rdinated C 
mm, . 
Campsen, High Points, Feb, 1943. 


“ooti y for Vocational Schools 
NTR . EL BECKOFF, Queens Vocational High School 
: a 
ae m TION, The burden of this article is simply: poetry 


Mtelliginie emicate and therefore, before everything else, must be 
' The esthetics must be secondary. Mood, Bi 
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i, 1944 


language must follow intelligibility, or not at all. To put it b 


an ounce of doggerel is worth a Pound. luntly 


However, this is no apology for bad poetry 
thing as good or bad Poetry. A selection either is or is'n 
Personally, I prefer most of the odes of Falstaff Op 
of the highly respectable drivel of Wordsworth. 
asking for more poetry in the vocational high sc 


I am, therefore, 


teacher who has 


watched vocational pupils struggling with a prose selection will 


understand my position. Why prose should automatically be in- 
telligible and poetry esoteric is beyond me. The greatest customers- 
for any old kind of anthology or reprocessed Horatio Algers are'the 
vocational high schools. The chairman of English in a vocational 
school who orders a book because it is considered ‘‘acceptable” in the: ft 
academic schools, and for no other reason, should have quite a bit: 


of soul-searching to do. The vocational high school can, and does, 


_ stand on its own feet. It is also old enough by now. to know what, 
„it wants. It is certainly entitled to something better than second- 


hand teaching and a chopped-liver curriculum. 

The essence of all teaching, is the motivation of the teacher, and 
‘not the pupil. The enjoyment of poetry ‘must not be an exclusive 
experience of the teacher to be tasted during after-school hours, or 
by a few pupils within the antiseptic walls of a poetry club. If 
the teacher feels that she has to teach poetry, then it won't be poetry. 
If the required poems do‘not get across, then the fault is either 
with the teacher or with the poems. I am inclined to believe the 
latter is true in most instances. | 


elected 
I am, therefore, submitting a small group of ia hr 
with the needs of the vocational high school pupil in mind. t the 


not improbable, however, that the poems will very readily ai i00. 
needs of a considerable group of academic high school p 
In addition, I have appended teaching units to provide ae, : 
with a framework of instruction for the poems Bugge: ie 
technic recommended is not very new, but the results 5 wl 
may prove a minor-league revelation. 

The most important question is still the approach to ae. 
of poetry. There are several methods the teacher may 43 

i ‘quarian in the Jun t 

very good one is that suggested by The Antiquari dled ig 
issue of High Points. The reader will notice " hat at it WAS 
the teacher was so. completely motivated by the ly 
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OR 
oBTRY F ihe class not to catch his enthusiasm. The teacher 
possible for d. it seems, into one big heart throb. The class felt 
eq) ter reading the lyric. A mood of gemiitlichkeit 

ne Miall created for that experience by the teacher. The 
was mae often experienced that same feeling when listening to 
E e conduct a Strauss waltz. 


Another approach 
school: principal. He 


was tra 
the same 


believes in plunging in medias res. A selec- 


tion, he thinks, if it has any merit at all, will establish its own 


mood of acceptability in the very first lines. In other words, the 


‘selection should be self-motivating. 


The approach suggested below is a bit of a compromise. For 
each unit a preface is supplied. The teacher may or may not use 
it, as he sees fit. If these selections are as intelligible as I claim, 


then no preface will be necessary. But if the teacher still has some 


affection for Wordsworth, then the preface will help him get his 
feet wet first. These units, by the way, were used with boys, and 


. girls classes from the third year up. 


Unit I—The Needle Trades . 


Poems to Be Read 


l; Buttonholes—Hazel Hall 


2. The Lady in the Furs—Thomas Hardy 

3. Puzzled Stitches—Hazel Hall 

$ 1, Mrs. W illiams—Edgar Lee Masters 

> The Flower Factory—F. W. Evans 

» Paris Fashions—Phyllis Berry 
Preface 
or ee Many poems are imaginative or tend to express = 
Purely 78, there are some, especially in modern ns hel 
her o informative. These “report” an incident, almost in a red 

out 5 ` ark SPaper, or have a message to deliver. They co aoe 
Seek to ome injustice, some unfavorable situation, and very aaa 
“Social “storm the condition described. Let us call these poem 

Protest.” 

No 


: *,° f 
| o 
a hose teachers who are interested in a more complete mage 
the or toegther with additional poems that may Ak ae -i 
vember ` e entitled “Songs of Occupations” by the au 


2 issue of The English Journal. «gg 


yOCATIONAL SCHOOLS. —— ~ 


is the one recommended by a well-known high - 
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Questions 


. 1. OF the six poems read, which are definit 
protest” ? 

2. Compare “I, Mrs. Williams” with 
two characters live in a small tow 
Would you call the town a real one? : 

3." What can you say about small town moralit 
a city-bred person get along there? 

4. Why was Mrs. Williams cut off socially ? 

5. In the light of your own trainin 
ing shop, how accurate are the 
holes” and “Puzzled Stitches”? In “Paris Fashions”? 

6. In “Puzzled Stitches,” is the poem addressed to the stitches 
or to the person sewing? Compare’ the economic position 


of the sewer with that of the person for whom the garment 
is intended. | 


7. ‘Why is the refrain “. . 
again in “Puzzled Stitches”? What does it suggest to you? 
This device is called onomatopoeia, the imitation of sounds 
by words. Can you find any other examples in the poems 
you have just read? | 

8. Does “The Flower Factory” describe a condition that still 
exists? Have you had any personal experience in such a 
situation? What has the establishment of child labor laws 
done to such conditions? Does your training in a vocational 
school afford you any guarantee against such an —— . 

9. Which of the poems do you consider as the most power! 

re example of social protest? Could they be effectual ? no” 
10. Which poem did you like best. Pick out your favorite =— 


ely poems of “ 


n called Spoon River, 
y? How would 


§ and experience in the sew- 


Unit I—The Electrical-Trades | 
Poems to Be Read | acs 
1. A Rhyme About an Electrical Advertising S ign—Vachel 
say by 
A Song of Power—Berton Braley | 
Aladdin Throws Away His Lamp—Elias Lieberman 
Induced Current—Herbert Mayo 
Lineman—Gerald Raftery 
New Dynamo—Gerald Raftery 
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Social 
“Petit the Poet.” These 


“reports” given in “Button- 


. in and out” repeated over and over © 
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POE : 


preface 


have often heard this civilization referred to as the “age of 
You 


How true this is can be proved by you very easily, 

our reactions in a “dimout,” when a fuse blows (when 
Wines a a power dam), when a storm tears down the wires 
— t-to-coast network, when the equipment in the local movie 
pi 2 eaii goes out of order? How will you fit into this 
amt electricity” as a (1) power station engineer, (2) an illumi- 
nating engineer, (3) a telephone or telegraph linesman, (4) an 
electrical wiring mechanic, (5) a telephone installer, (6) a motion 
picture machine operator, (7) a neon or fluorescent lighting me- 
chanic? What will be your contribution? 


Questions 


1. How many of these men famous in the electrical field are 
you familiar with: Faraday, Volta, Maxwell, Tesla, Galvani, 
Watt, Steinmetz? 

2. You may have read the story of Aladdin and his magic lamp. 
What use of this famous story is made in the poems by 
Lieberman and Braley? 

- Why does the General Electric Company refer to its research 

laboratories as “The House of Magic”? 

0 was George Westinghouse? 
at is the Principle behind the “electric eye”? 

What are the Principles behind neon and fluorescent lighting? 

cre is “The Great White Way”? ) 


< What way has the TVA changed the American plan o 
living in 


PON St be 


9 recent years? me 
` “S your interest in the‘ electrical trades “dynamic”? 
Unit I~ io Trades 
Poem. to Be Ren lI—The Radio 


2 Radio Th erese 


Lindsey 
an arin on t h 


on e dir—Christopher Morley 
4 Sonat on a Somewhat Inferior Radio Set—Cary Ross 
ka Turning a Radio Dial—A, M, Scruggs 
ref aCe 
lt h 
See it aS often been s 


‘ aid that those who are nearest to beauty rarely 
“PPreciate i 
Saj 


t. For example, the maker of musical instru- 


` “hi r 
to have very little interest in music; the wan" 


S 
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% rarely reads good books; the caretaker of a museum se 
i time off to look at a work of art with an appreciative 
_.. possible that the same thing is true of the man who m 
‘son radio sets, or of- the engineer in the average radio 
i } reading these poems, test yourself to see whether the 
<~> Said of you. Is radio work just a livelihood to you? 

: do you’ know about the scientific theory on which radio is based? 


Idom takes 
eye. Ts it 
akes repairs 
studio? In 


still surrounds radio even in this advanced age of television and 


new falconry”? 


\ 


Questions - 


9? 6 


wire,’ “we brand our sounds,” “another pace for light to 
beat.” i A 
amplitudes. 


set? How does it compare with the sets today. 
4. Are you familiar with “frequency modulation”? 
5. If you are worried about the word “sonnet” as used in tp 
titles of the two poems read last, here is a simple definition: 
a poem, fourteen lines in length, usually ending in a couplet 
(a pair of lines ending with the same rhyme). 
7. “Mandarin on the Air”—probably gave you som 
with its unusually long words. Can you express 
idea of the poem in simpler words? 
A mandaring is a Chinese public official. LP io 
fat, sleek, well-fed, and resembles slightly your impr¢ dem 
of Charlie Chan. He is, also, rather unlike the Lege 
Chinese official, who is young, educated, econ darin 
in appearance. However, the first picture of the words 
may explain why the poet uses such highfalutin o. The 
describe him and the language he would himself 3 a ‘so 
second section of the poem is empie enough. Don 
attention to the big words. » +29 Have 
8 Tncideataly, do you know what a “plug-ugly + commer 
; been tempted to tune out the unpleasan ' 
you ever 





e trouble 
the main 


He is, generally f 
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same can'be 
How Much — 


How well do you appreciate the magnificent sense of mystery that 


radar? Is radio merely “a silk-covered wire” to you, or is it “some 
l. “Radio”—explain such expressions as “coil of silk-covered 
j2. “Mandarin on the Air’—explain: commercials, kilocycles, ` 


3. How much of the early days of radio do you gather from the A. 
four poems? Did you ever make, have, or listen to a crystal 


ae eTRY FOR VOCATIONAL SCHOOS cen A ag S's | 
= po e 
cials? How would you define: “soap opera,” “sustaining” 


“sponsor” ? 


] 


K the meaning. They discovered modern American music. 





a 1, Jazz Fantasia—Carl Sandburg 
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Unit IV—Musicians 
Poems to Be Read 


2, The Banjo P layer—F enwick Johnson 
3, The Fiddler of Dooney 


Preface | : 

Have you ever tried to separate poetry from music? Haye you 
ever tried to take the lyrics away from a popular song and been 
wholly satisfied with what remained? Have you ever tried to make 
music with thé sounds of words alone? It can be done. Try read- 
ing poetry aloud and notice how it suggests musical sounds to you, 
a dance, an instrument. =e 

The Negroes were originally a primitive or simple folk. Many 
years ago, they discovered the secret of sounds in words. They 
spoke the words for the sake of the sound alone, rather than for 
They 
discovered jazz, ragtime, boogie-woogie, jive. Today, you know the 
Oe D Ellington, Basie, Armstrong and others as well as you know 
b all iMaggio, Hubbell, Durocher and Cooper in the field of base- 


7 “i unite man has also discovered the beauty of words as sounds. 
Sema wuitated sounds (onomatopoeia), combined them to form 
to a mes of words. He has made words into songs, fitted words 

Sood tune or rhythm. The poems you are going to read are 


about Se 
Words musicians and are musical. Listen for the sounds of the 


Question. 
l. , 
hare Poem is about a white musician? In what yay eg 
2. "ng to mind some typical bit of American folklore: 
Sinan you ever participated in a real square dance? Who 
3. Pplied the music? 
ing m 'nstruments in a band are associated with the follow- 
ush ands : batter , Sob, long cool winding, sling, happy, 002¢, 
4, ae husha-hush, slippery? 1 
ban „Picture does the poet see and hear in the music of the 
In “Jazz Fantasia”? k 
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GROUP GUIDANCE - 
Do you know the ragpicker personally? Has he eyer approached 
Jo of his trademark, “I cash clo’es!” What are his chances of 

oe W from rags to riches? What about the vendor? Is he satis- 
ae What did he start out to be in life? What stopped him? 


[ann P aaa S S ——HIGH POINTS [Apri fy 

5., A troubadour is a wandering musician, “Why is the banio 
player called a troubadour? How true to the Ameri hi 
scene is he? ves , 





6. Some musicians refer to their instruments as: Slush pump, f 
4 ' ’ 


= ' 


skins, licorice stick, doghouse, 88. Can you explain why 
these names were chosen? i bey 


e 


Unit V—The Unskilled Trades 

Poems to Be Read U AS 

_ Cobbler—Peggy Bacon E TES. 

| Filling Station—E. M. Root 

Mia Carlotta—T. A. Daly 

. The Ice Cari—W. W. Gibson . ie: 

. The Ragpicker—Frances Shaw ` p 
Vendors Song—Adelaide Crapsey 3 

. The. Tea Trader—Daniel Henderson _ 


Preface 


SEO wf WN 


In spite of the tremendous growth of vocational ‘education, the 
majority of working people are either unskilled or self-trained. A 
simple survey of nearby small towns, or communities within large 


cities, will prove this point. The poems you are going to read are . 


portraits or word-pictures of such persons, perhaps even in your 
own community, | 
Project ; 

Try to reconstruct an imaginary community (or your own “her 
munity, if you wish) in which the types of persons you have = 
read about live and work in a natural manner. Prepare brie 


biographical sketches of these people. Name them.’ Try to use ; 


such facts as you may have acquired from the poems. For are 
the typical cobbler in his basement shop, tacks in mouth, ain 
calloused from handling the rough leather, the smell of glue : 
him. Further, the filling station attendant, a disappointed e: 
or racing car driver. Emphasize his feeling of frustration. 
something about Giuseppe, the barber, as he works in his shop, e 
and scissors held aloft in artistic fashion. Give a small sample, . 
some of his typical small talk to his customers. Then theres a 
iceman, the envy of the officeworker sweltering in his 2x4 © vies 
What does the iceman think of the officeworker’s job? Who en 
whom? ; ? 
44 ; 
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>. 


Finally, identify the. tea trader. What is keeping him trapped be- 
hind his counter ? Why can’t he break away to follow those fragrant 


dreams of his? 
Do you agree that these people are typical? 
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A Proposed Group Guidance Course 
In Senior High Schools* l 


SYDNEY S. ROSS, DeWitt Clinton High School 


INTRODUCTION. In any discussion involving the organization 
of an effective guidance program in a senior high school, questions 
often arise regarding the relative merits of group guidance and in- 
dividual guidance. As a matter of fact, both types of guidance are 
used in a school. Whenever pupil and teacher, or pupil and grade 
adviser, Or Pupil and counselor have a private conference for the 
i scussion or solution of an individual boy’s or girl’s problem we 
Ve individual guidance or counseling. When a group activity is 
rin a subject class, at a club meeting or other 
curricular activity, in the official section period, at a school 
we would call this group guidance. 

situation, we would have an adequate educational 
vidual guidance, providing for as many trained coun- - 
ceded, with sufficient and suitable office facilities for 
dual conferences in privacy; and for the setting up 
n a Program to furnish information about each student's 
Coy Selors tae Interests, personality, etc. In this ae, 
eren s, fea utilize their entire school day for as She 
records, Sie + & and evaluating test results, examination o faite 
`ufficient p > OT if teacher-counselors are used, these would have 


ty iga 
nfortuna = lowänce for individual guidance purposes. 
aT “Y, these ideal conditions do not exist in large metro- 
bibli | 
ogra 
“sured b ka l or use by students and teachers in thìs course may be 
Writing the author, i ix 


extra- 


b Nan idea] 
Udget for indi 
pill indiyj 

. © testin 
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' politan school systems. In addition to a lack of trained Personne]. 


budgetary allowances are inadequate, resulting in heavier teachi 
and administrative loads—this, in turn, making for less time ree 
able for individual counseling and guidance, 


Of the two types, most authorities would agree that, in general | 
group guidance is less effective and must be followed up and sup- ; 
plemented by individual guidance to be of real and lasting benefit 
_ Under present conditions, with insufficient personnel, we ‘simply 


cannot provide individual counseling for all students—no matter 
how desirable; to do so, would require a greatly increased budget, 


Group counseling, on the other hand, can be used with large groups, 


can be more readily administered within existing school frame- 
works, requires fewer teachers, and is thus much more economical. 


It also offers a rich social experience for students engaged in the 
solution of comomn problems. It offers an excellent opportunity _ 
for securing and recording significant data about pupils, and it pre- — 
pares the way for the all-important core of a school guidance pro-. 


gram—individual counseling. ) AN 


NEED FOR THIS COURSE. In 1938, during a sabbatical leave 
of absence, the writer observed a course in group guidance in the 
Los Angeles, Cal., high schools, called “Student Problems.” In a 


subsequent report, he wrote :* \ 
“, .. A Senior Problems course may be required in the 12th year 
instead of one elective. This senior problems course is worthy of some 
comment here. It streseses orientation and guidance, and is designed to 

\ meet the needs of’ high school seniors. It includes such topics es 
following: vocations and higher education; home and family eS 
ships; social arts and personality development; leisure interests ata 
radio arid movie appreciation, modern reading, etc.); review © ae 
mental skills in aritmetic ‘and language usage; art in home er ii 
munity; practical economics and consumer education ; were » things 
usage; househdld mechanics; etc... . If only a few o 


mentioned above are adequately treated by a sympathetic and un 


in the 
ing teacher, this course would become one of the most paren 
entire curriculum, from the point of view of both individua for 


Since then, a number of reports, acknowledging J mde the 


more individual and group guidance, have been issue iaie 
auspices of both New York state and city agencies; vi2., the 
) Senior Alo 
he Mathe- 





dated Nov. 1938, entitled The Los Angeles 


f a report ; 
“Page 170 : with Special Reference to the Work Done 1 t 


demic High Schools, 
matics Departments. 
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derstand- , 
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to the Character and Cost of Public Education in the 
ew York; the Turner and Coleman Reports of the Board 
Sip erintendents of the New York City Department of Educa- 
"and the recent Strayer Report for the Rapp-Coudert State 
‘ad me lative Committee Inquiry into the educational system of New 


Inquiry ™ 
state of N 


k City. 7 
"soe are some findings of the Regents Inquiry (taken from High 


School and Life, by Spalding, pub. by McGraw Hill, 1939, spon- 
sored by the Regents Inquiry) : 


1, “Large numbers of boys and girls on the point of leaving school 


either have no vocational plans or have plans which are quite out of line’ 
with their own demonstrated abilities and with opportunities for employ- ` 


ment.” (page 55) 
2. “The schools’ practice of leaving to boys and girls the task of 


discovering and taking care of their own particular needs explains many 
of the. defects in social competence among the boys and girls just out of 
school.” (page 176) 

3. “The schools can .. . inform their pupils . . . about ... the origin 
and significance of major social problems; a realistic consideration of the 
problems of establishing a home; problems of earning and saving, invest- 
ment, wise spending, and economical buying. ... (page 263 ff) 

4. “Each secondary school ought . . . to give boys and girls who do 
not go on to higher institutions direct help in making their first out-of- 
school adjustments . . . the school will need to provide pupils who are 
about to leave School with realistic vocational guidance.” (page 276) 
ees Luther H. Gulick, director of the Regents Inquiry, painted the 
th & picture of average school graduates in an address summarizing 

© Inquiry in 1938; | 
there ae ave no idea what work means ; what sort of opportunities 
hey se, ow to look for work, or how to work when they get a job 
ome life ic Prepared to be useful citizens, or to enter amo I 
ew have i hey do not know how to take care of their bodies or ae 
any skil Nass in them any seeds of individual inner life or growth; 
Propagand working with others; or any protection against mob ee, 
% shallow Prejudices, or economic gold bricks.” 


Provide tie a ayer Report, in part, states that the schools shoni 

“Velopment Or development of high school pupils in four ways: 
Teadi g and Of: more useful habits of work (including better 
°F stud ie Study) ; cultural interests; wiser choices of subjects 
and Society, social activities; and more effective citizenship in home 


Iso, 
Sf Dr, Pa cent as Sept., 1943, we have the latest annual report 
aa yt old Abelson, director of the City College’s educational 
States that high schools should adopt a program - 
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courses and personal counsel to prepare adolescents for 


ee th A 
sibilities of family life; and that the high school currj © respon- 


cu AÀ p 
be expanded to include courses in mental hygiene, ae mun Ii 
i OUTLINE OF COURSE OF STUDY j | . 
This course has been divided into 7 broad, major units: ` ae | 
Unit I —Educational guidance l To RUE 
Unit II —Social Relationships—Living with others 4 
Unit III —Mental Hygiene—Living with ourselves 
Unit IV —Leisure or recreational guidance 
Unit V —Vocational Guidance M AAN aan 
Unit VI —Your Job—How to find a job and be successful in t ery a 


Unit VII—War Guidance 
Notes — 
1. Only those topics have been included which are not given in the .- 
traditional high school curriculum. + i ` 
2. Unit VII on War Guidance is of major importance for the duration.. 
We all hope that it will not be necessary to teach this unit in the 
post-war period. | A 


Unit I—Educational Guidance ! 
- Importance of staying in school until graduation 
Importance of regular attendance and punctuality 
Characteristics of an effective student 
How to study 
How to read intelligently 
Time budgeting after school 
Meeting the requirements for graduation . 
. Making a wise choice of school subjects (required and elective) 
Making a wise choice of extra-curricular activities 
. Pre-college guidance : 
a. Determining whether to go to college or not ’ 
b. How to read a college catalog intelligently 
c. The selection of the proper college | 
d. Requirements for success in college 
e. The first few weeks at college 


y 


OP OPNDNAWPNE 


— 


Unit II—Social Relationships—Living With Others ' 
A. Good manners 
1. Reasons for good manners 
2. How good manners help everyone 
uct and manners 
n be At home, (getting along with parents, brothers and e i 
2, In school: a. in corridors and on stairways; b. in the c : 
c. in the lunchroom; d. in the assembly; e. at ee . 
f. at school functions and entertainments; g. Respect 
er oat uses; 
3. seat a. In cafeterias and restaurants; b. h al , 
trolleys, subways.. c. Proper regard for your ; 
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Proper regard for public health and property 
4. In business and industry (on your job) 
5, The meaning of the Golden Rule 


C personality development 


1. Good grooming—characteristics of a well-groomed boy or girl 


2. Objectionable noises, motions, and habits 
a. How to break bad habits 
3. General hints on improving personality 
: a. Developing self-confidence, self-control; poise 


-~ 


D. Friends 
How to make and lose friends; how our friends influence us 

E. Home and family relationships j 
1. Importance of wholesome, happy home life; 2. Characteristics of 
good and poor homes; 3. How to develop good family relation- - 
ships—adjustments necessary; 4. Family tensions and quarrels— 
reducing friction at home; 5. Relationships with parents and with 
brothers and sisters; 6. Check-list of worthwhile family activities 


F. Preparation for marriage 


1. Boy-girl friendships; 2. choice of a life partner; 3. desirable and’ 
undesirable qualities in a mate; 4. characteristics of'a successful 
marriage; 5. causes and effects of divorce 


Unit 1—Mental Hygiene—Living With Ourselves ` 


. Definition of mental health ' 

- Questions one should ask himself about his own mental health 

- Characteristics of a normal individual 

- Factors which make for good mental health 

- Check-list of desirable habits to adopt in life . 


OO tr A G N = 


a” Some miscellaneous problems and their remedy: a. The inferiority 


complex ; b. Attitude toward fears, worries, inhibitions, frustrations; 
ee Sorry for yourself; d. Facing troubles courageously—attitude 
a nini and failure; e. Day-dreaming’ f. Developing self- 

- What i g. Over-sensitiveness _— 

8.- Dey l S Success ‘—Factors which make for success in life oe 
Png a Philosophy of life: a. What do people want of life? 
actors which make for happiness ` 

foe Recr cational Guidance . 

ecessity £ of spending one’s leisure time wisely and profitably 
Or proper planning of leisure activities 


N 


a. : Baa 
3, — OW extra-curricular activities help 
4, Eine leisure activities | 
5, estiS VS. other types of leisure activities : tia 
6. se One should ask himself about any particular leisure activity 
Vv St of good leisure activities 

Deana] Guldanco 
i B of vocational guidance 

3, Y of need for one to choose a vocation 


“sults : 
ot wrong and right choice of a vocation 
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Common errors made in choice of a vocation 


Why proper choice of vocation is becoming increasingly difti | 
Main steps in choosing a career wea 
Methods and advantages of occupational classifications 
. The Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
. Occupational distribution in New York City 
. How to prepare a study outline for any particular occu 
11. Where to get more help in studying an occupation 
_ 12, How’to use the library in studying an occupation 
13. Methods of self-analysis 
14. Problems involved in relating occupational analysis with self- 


OOON AM st 


pation 


analysis 


15. White-collar vs. non-white-collar occupations—the dignity of labor 


16. Economic factors involved in choice of an occupation 
17. Methods of preparation for a given vocation 


Unit VI—The Job—How to Find a Job and Be Successful in It 


1. The job situation in general in the United States: a. At the present =. 


time; b. Factors which may affect the situation after the war 


2. Questions to ask about any job 
: 3. Methods of getting a job 
4. General hints on finding a job 
5. Using records as an aid in the job-hunting campaign : 
i 6. Agencies which can help one to find a job 
7.` The letter of application 
8. The application blank i 
9. The personal interview | i 
10. Desirable traits in an employe—factors which make for success on 


the job , 
11. Civil Service jobs : S 
12. Industries which have good post-war possibilities 


Unit ViI—War Guidance 
1. What are we fighting for? he 
The war, its meaning, its problems. Meaning of democr 
the totalitarian way of life 
2. Youths place in war activities aia sie Bratt 
Contributions of school youth to war effort. Mobile tb. Choositg 
power and womanpower. The right person in the rig = J = activities 
the right occupation. Co-operation with civilian 5 - Pai 
3, Outline of essential wartime occupations—How to study pation 
4. Determining individual qualifications for a partic 
5, Preparation for post-school responsibilities 
l i i ing i unt: 
Vocational planning, taking into acco l ; 
a. Present war, agricultural, and industrial need 
b. Immediate civilian occupations 
c, Future needs 3 
d. Training opportunities in school; pre-indu 
6 Post-school opportunities 
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Military occupations; qualifications necessary; variety; value 
of mathematics and science training : 

b. War industries; opportunities available for men and women 
today i 

e Critical civilian occupations—opportunities for men and women 
d. Training opportunities in schools and colleges 


a. 


7, Selective service l i 
Explanation of Selective Service act; practice in filling out ques- 
- tionnaires . i 
. 8. The armed forces 
Organization, description, and qualifications for each branch; pay 
of each rank; advancement in army and navy; specialized train- 
ing programs (A-12, V-12, V-5); officers candidate schools; ser- 
vice educational system (Army Institute); provisions of Soldiers 
& Sailors Civil Relief Act (allowances for parents and other 
relatives; government insurance; opportunities for women (WAC, 
WAVES, Spars, Marines, Nursing Corps, etc.) 
9. A recruit’s first few weeks and experiences in the armed forces 
10. The soldiers qualification card . : 
Where filled out; its purpose; importance of filling out card 
correctly; the Army classification system; the Army general classi- 
fication test— its importance. | | 
l1. Planning for the post-war world 


> UESTIONS FOR CONSIDERATION. Before this course can 
a. into any particular high school, its officials must con- 
F some or all of the following questions: 


| i it be an elective or required course? 
n what term or terms of school shall it be given? 
Showa periods a week? | 
uld more topics be added, and others omitted ? 


°w and where shall the course be integrated into the school’s 
Curriculum ? ; 


k. he Writer 
ols are y 
at Pupils: wi 
Iministratiy 
THR 
reed, mn SS AND THE TEACHER. If this course is to suc 
Shi ntormal, friendly, co-operative, and democratic atmosphere 
Size, 5 y “ssentia], If possible, classes should be kept small in 
ef a in, the modern “workshop” type of classroom—with 
Iture, large conference tables, bulletin boards, and ta 


tm Po i 


will not attempt to answer these questions, since all 

nike, all have varied courses, all have different types 
th diversified interests and needs, all have different 
© problems, etc. 
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cessible cabinets and shelves for books, pamphlets, 


puidä . Magazines, ¿ 
other guidance materials.. » and 


Socialized recitation techniques can be used to good advant $ 
age 


here. The teacher’s role should be that of a cha 
guiding discussion toward the solution of a problem common to th 
group. Actual life situations and experiences in and out of scho i 
should be stressed. The usual formal recitation techniques a 
preaching, lecturing, speaking in abstractions, and “tailing don 


irman leading and 


to pupils should be avoided, since they will soon lose interest, and - 


the course will become valueless. 


This course may be enriched and made vastly more interesting 


by some or all of the following devices: Talks on- various subjects 
suggested by the topics in the course by personnel managers, busi- 
ness executives, college directors of admission, social workers, other 
teachers in the school, etc.; career conferences; class and individual 
visits to observe a specific occupation in operation; the use of film 
strips, motion pictures, and other visual aids prepared especially 
for use in guidance classes; reporting on radio broadcasts heard 
outside of school, and listening to transcripts and recordings of 
broadcasts on vocational guidance themes and other topics of this 
course; preparation of a class scrapbook and information folder; 
learning how to use the facilities of the school library in connec- 
tion with the work of this course; giving students psychological 
tests and interest questionnaires; use of pictures, posters, exhibits, 
class bulletin boards, and other illustrative material; student job 


clinics and actual job-seeking experiences, followed by class dis- 


cussion; alloting time for discussion of pertinent books, articles 1 
newspapers and magazines, and of special materials prepared by 
Science Research Associates, such as “Vocational Trends,” etc., ai 
other publications, such as “Consumer News Digest,” government 


rriculum, this 
d will by 7° 


with great 
mber S 


reports; etc. i 

Unlike traditional subjects in the high school cu 
course preesnts many new and difficult problems, an 
means be easy to teach. Instructors must be chosen 
care. They may be counselors, grade advisers, or other m 
of the school faculty who work with students—but in all Ta i 
must have certain desirable qualities to succeed. The g wil 
this course should have a warm, friendly, sympathetic = 


: E M , d bea mature 
sentimental), well-integrated personality ; he shoul serstands and 


son of sound judgment and wide background, who un 
52 
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pr nTIQUARIAN’S CORNER 


orking with and for adolescent youth. He should also have 
-ofessional attitude toward guidance work, be alert and abreast 
> P hanging developments in the guidance field, and have the ca- 
a for spending many hours in planning and preparation. 
“ON CLUSION. The last word on group guidance—or any other 
phase of guidance, for that matter—will never be written. It is the 
writer’s hope, however, that the publication of this article will 
stimulate provocative discussion and focus attention on guidance 


enjoys W 


. problems for the purpose of (1) establishing an effective guidance 


program (including individual and group counseling) in schools 
where none exists today and (2) strengthening and improving of 
existing guidance practices. By so doing, the writer hopes to 
realize the aim of all education—namely, to train our adolescent boys 


_and girls to be good citizens and healthy (meaning healthy in mind 
_ and spirit as well as body), happy, useful members of society. 


| l 
High Points 
THE ANTIQUARIAN’S CORNER 


This Corner, not yet a year old, has already received a letter 


a vie indignant reader! Here it is in full, footnote and all, with 
Italics : 


Dear Antiquarian ?* 


ae can you pretend to antiquarianism and still, by deliberate italiciza- 
obs vi, ace classics as Roscoe’s Lorenzo de Medici and Robertson's 

in “The “gi Fifth! You dare quote Charles Lamb in your defense when 

“the m oy Papers,” he states that rather than follow in the train of 

Spectacles -i € monster of modern reading,” he would “foreswear his 

Or do ee ay at Put, mend pens, kill fleas, stand on one leg, shell peas, 

expostulates “Tf ignoble diversion you shall” set him to. Alas”! he 
© ever-lastj I am hurried on in the vortex. I die of new books, or 

Constables T talk about them. I faint of Longman’s. I sicken of the 

leveg himsel] f lackwood and Cadell have me by the throat”; and he re- 
Ody, so lo with honest John Bunyan, or Tom Brown, or Tom Any- 
. ng as they are not of this whiffling century.” 

Indignantly yours, 

Robert Bersohn, 

Manual Training High School. 


í 


ti 


nd SO © . > 
Maskeg, 7, night has come, and the Antiquarian has been un- 
„~ S stands accused of possessing an antiquarianism that 


: Questio . 
n mark is intentional and not an accidental slip of the sian 
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iS only skin deep. , However, that skin is so calloused that he d a 
again quote Charles, Lamb in his defense: \ ares 


pE ESENS 
gnificant message, I am neglecting the artistry of the 


cussion of a sigm I discuss the figures of speech, J illi 
petic devices. If ania 8u peech, + am killing a 


cCHAIRM® 


But the fact is, a man may do very well with a very little knowled | 
ge, and 


scarce be found out, in mixed company; everybody is so much more re 
teady 


to produce his own, than to call for a display of your acquisitions, - B oo 
u 
a 


tete-a-tete there is no shuffling. The truth’ will out, There is nothin 
I dread so much, as the being left alone for a quarter of an hour otis 
sensible, well-informed man, that does not know me.. / S 


If the Antiquarian knows little.of his own subject, he knows even 
less of Mr. Bersohn’s, which is science. But again he is in good 
company—Charles Lamb's: : | 

In everything that relates to science, I am a whole encyclopedia behing 
_ the rest of the world. ....I have no astronomy. ...I guess at Venus only — 


by her brightness—and if the sun on some portentous morn were to make his 
first appearance in the West, I verily believe, that, while all the world were 


gasping in apprehension about me, I alone should stand unterrified, fom . | 


' sheer incuriosity and want of observation. 7 


Both these quotations are from Charles Lamb’s essay, “The Old ` 


irit throu l ) aaa 
a know what I’m doing while I’m doing it, but it seems I’m 
always exactly wrong.” i 

“Tn other words, 

Shapowitz did not answer. He bent to his lesson plans. He 
scribbled and sighed. 

The door flung open. Gus Haww came bouncing in. 

“Hello, everybody,” he sang out. “It’s all over. I got it this 
morning. I'd rather have a tooth extracted, but at least it’s over. 


Finished. Done with.” He banged the door shut, then danced a ` 


jig of wild crazy steps around Shapowitz’s table. 
“I don’t see how you can laugh like that,” said Shapowitz with a 
sigh. He looked at Gus with unbelieving awe. “You who were 


` just visited!” - ) í 


“It means I don’t have to teach 


gh dissection. When I—Oh, what’s the use! I 


you’re hanged if you know what you’re doing.” — 
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_ “Why not?” shouted Haww. 
again for two months!” There was relish in his howl. | 
Shapowitz shook his head. He was not one to jest lightly about 
Tesponsibility. He lived among weighty concepts—duties, educa- 
tion, intercultural respect, guidance, democratic obligations. He - 
saig not a word now, though, but turned again to his planning. 
Shapowitz,” I said, “you ought to ask Gus Haww to explain 


and New Schoolmaster,” and the Antiquarian feels he would be ` 
derelict if he didn’t try to stir up a hornet’s nest among teachers of =f 
languages (including the English) with this choice bit from the F- 
same essay : 
* The fine dream is fading away fast: and the least concern of 
the present day [c. 1825] is to inculcate grammar-rules. 


a teacher in- 


M. N. 
you about education as he sees it. You'll be amazed. 
as ss EN es a 
DOC” SEARS ON VISITS BY a . oi i aible; have you discovered yet that the chairman’s visit is 
Ben Shapowitz was worried. “The chairman 1s on ihe «e P ear gun of the Black Market vacation?” 
- Shapowitz shook his head. “And what’s more, I don’t 


again,” he said. He shook his big head sadly. 
“How do you know?” I asked, looking up from my ne 
“Gus Haww was visited this morning.” In the ay er 3 
who has just seen his best friend killed. e 


“Were next, _ ‘thout 
“ iod now.” The Iron Claw struck in the dark W 
Any period now. 

warning. 


“Cheer up,” I said. 
the newspaper again. 
But Shapowitz wou 


nepar f ree that opinion. The only thing bought in any black market is 
leit hs That’s true in school and out.” 

ar 5 Fits “Hey! Cut it out!—And here I am looking for- 
forehead and Sweet months of suicide.” He clapped a hand to his 
Sh &roaned. ‘“Shapowitz, you’ll be the death of me yet, 


ap old ov.” S > ‘ 
yY. He slumped down limp into a chair: he was . 


’ 1 turned to 
Wounded, 


“That’s not a bad way to die. 


- “Tye peen } Sha . , 
ught. l i i Gu iin regarded him with patient gloom. “If you'll sit up, 


Id not bé cheered by the tho ects 12 S, 
hat he eF lesson? qo YOU to tell me what he said, What did he like in the 


: ea lready, and I still don’t know W d alou 
here eight years a à been read e, : t hat di . > ʻine hì 
s i hould have on. Erm p» id he ob ? : he looking for this 
a lesson. If it’s a poem, sometimes it S a to interpreta" i | > ject to? What is S 


dents, to give the boys practi by th ha 
t should have been read to them y = to the dis . f. 


Same : 
ble tim Nothing this term as ever,” cackled Haww. “What did — 
If I devote considerable í 


by the good stu 
at did he dislike? Everything. What iia Bi 


At other times, i ; 
give them inspiration. 
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for? The opposite of what you’re doing.—I hope I’ve helped yo, » 
Shapowitz shrugged hopelessly. He sighed. Pee 


“According to both of you,” I laughed, “a chairman is a iat 


who lives on the warpath. And when you hear he’s out for a tai 


stitutional, you either collapse on the spot, ‘like Ben, or get your - 


scalp ready cheerfully, like Gus.” 


“And what do you think supervisor’s visits are all about?” asked -A 


Gus Haww. 


“Isn’t it barely possible,” I said, “that you and I are-not perfect Cee 
j ; 


“Barely.” 
“Well, suppose that I, being a little lower than an angel, have 


developed some unearthly blunder into a habit in my teaching, 


There’s something wrong, I feel, but I don’t know what. And even 


my best friend won’t tell me. Don’t you think someone. should, - 


if I’d like to know?” , 
“Perhaps. With an ideal chairman. , Our boss’s antitype.” 
“And suppose I like to experiment, want to talk over with an 
interested friend—”’ 
_ “Do you call our boss a friend ?” 


ENTER DOC SEARS. The door creaked slowly open. “Doc” 
Sears walked in, gave all a stately nod, and made for the corner 
- leather chair that was his favorite. His pipe was in his mouth before 


i he reached it. He struck a match, puffed, leaned back into comfort. 


Shapowitz looked up to warn him. “The chairman is on the 


warpath again. Gus Haww was visited this morning.” 
“Nothing to be alarmed at,” soothed Sears. 
of his mouth. “Our chairman isn’t artist enoug 
worse than you are, in just one visit.” 
“He was certainly in there trying,” commented Gus. 
“Tt takes time to thoroughly destroy a man, and pie 
- enough to be thorough. He meny believes it's his 
beat everyone into perfection. . ; 
I interrupted. “Well, that’s just one eterna n 
“We happen to be unlucky. Aren’t there other types; 


e ° æ 2” 
are friends, inspirerts: 


h to make you mu 


't wicked 


rs ” T said. 
those wh? 


n soat 


ca 
“No lesson shat 


n?” asked Sears. 


“Can the remake a ma I atl] see 
b = te imagination of the teacher. If he’s dull E de pilot 
= evel he can navigate with comfort. And 10 


the lesson is on the ] take ofi. 
is grounded, the Cte 


sor 


w in his plane will never 


He took the pipe out 


to brow" | 





AIRMEN S VISITS h e e 
an can lift them off the ground, unless he puts a soul into the 


irm rou y 
i at the controls.—I’m afraid,” he sighed, “not even ‘our chair- 
ro 

man, wit 
at his pipe 1” peace. 

“Suppose t 7 


Shouldn’t he pass it along! 
' uj am an evolutionist,” said Sears. “I do not believe in the in- 


heritance of your chairman's acquired characteristics.” 

“You believe, then, that a visit serves no purpose at all?” 

“On the contrary, it serves the purpose of each ‘chairman ac- 
cording to his type. Now there is our head, the Strategist of Terror, 
who carries.on from his office a war of nerves. His visit stiffens 
or crushes morale. There is the chairman who is a Custodial Con- 
sultant: he detects paper on the floor and advises on shades. There 
is the Disciplinarian; who keeps your fine hate on edge by rubbing 
you the wrong way. And, of course, the Auditor, who inspects your 
books to see that your lesson is not a sudden inspiration: he checks 
your balance. Perhaps one of the most charming is he who comes 
in just to watch us work, and stays on to be fascinated. That is the ` 
chairman as Sidewalk Superintendent. He is really a pleasure.” 
“Why?” 

a the teacher can be of some real help to him. Such a 
n on his rounds is a man enjoying a refresher course in 


are i igs igi 
_ “aching. His visit is a compliment bespeaking admiration. And 


the _ 
ut ae is prompted to amaze him with what can be done.— 
urs, Of course, is best for other things.” 3 


“Which at 
“Ww L 

E one thing, the Strategist of Terror makes the best table 
ep om A good chairman makes a dull lunch.” i 


W . > a a 
‘Dow my table talk were less interesting,” sighed Shapowitz. 
4 new ra Worry, Ben,” I said. “There’s a new day here already, 
ing feet, of men who know supervision as an adventure in work- 
Seige oe i the chairmen 
as EMocrats.” da great, happy nation. These are 


A NE | m 
alper RACE OF MEN. And I thought: these do not come as 
` -6y have no hatchets even to bury. They hold a torch 


and 
a. 
each eal now the warming sunburst of laughter, They respect 
builg h A a his thoughts, his dreams, his dignity: together they 
1 Y whictla w 
to the dream. They are happy folk, and w histle w ae 


h his tomahawk, is good enough for that.” He puffed _ 


he chairman has discovered a good idea or two, 
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they work: they crack jokes. They give—and take—sy 
They grow in service, in service to the country through 


next horizon. They know that each man is lonely and walks bet 

with a friend, works better. They walk together, pavers of a 
very road they travel, pointing their road not at a star, but civ 
over this earth toward the brave new city yet to build. They het 


“not forgotten how to teach. 
I didn’t say all this. I merely repeated, “Don’t worry, Ben. The 


. new crop of supervisors will make. your teaching fun.” 


“You're crazy,” cackled Gus Haww. “You're an idealist.” 


€ . ' ' 4 
- “You are young,” said “Doc” Sears. “You are doomed to be 


= visited often.” 


The bell rang. It was the end of the period. 


“I hate to go,” said Shapowitz, rising. “He may be waiting for 7 


me. He’s on the warpath. He is not your man of tomorrow: he 
will make my lunch interesting today.” i 


` He picked up ‘his Delaney book and shuffled sadly to the door. ie 


= We followed. 
HENRY SEIDEMAN 


MATERIALS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR WARTIME TEACHING 


New U. S. Office of Education Publications | 
rtime Con- 
entary an 

1943. 11 P- 


Some Source Materials From Government Agencies on Wa 
sumer Education for Use by Administrators and Teachers in sea 
Secondary Schools. Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 

` (Leaflet No. 67.) 5 cents. 

Bulletins and pamphlets issued by the several 

erest to consumers in wartime are liste 


* ich 
Government agencies whi 
d under the name o 


ate of int i i 
imarily responsible for them. | nces- 

epartment or agency Primarily : Toh Refere 

oap or Girls and Women in Wartime: Selected (VE-ND 


Occupations `f 
Washington, D. Ca hs 
Misc. 3688.) Free. 


references to select books, periodicals, and 


S. Office of Education, 1943. 17 p., mimeo. 

3 ) e 
lets publis 

pamphle ; 


eo to June 1943 dealing with the various mpe References d 
from J g d women which are essential to thé war effort. circulat, : 
sit ae vation occupations comprise the main division of He aval p 

g aen g aint to nursing and to the various military and ” S 
oe a make up the appendix. Washingto™ H af 
for wone Delinquency and the Schools in Wartime. | and the Ks 

jue Printing Office, 1943. 26 p. (School Children | 
Government No. 8.) 10 cents. | 


Series, Leaflet 


58 ' 


Brooklyn Technical High School 


&gestiong, ee 


eon 
they serve. They give men heart. They egg them on to ye ey 
he 


J 





No. 3 


~ 


Ray PS Balt 


LS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR WARTIME TEACHING. 


MATERIA w | 

| ey pecifically on what the schools are finding to be true in regard 
,„venile delinquency, what they are doing about it, and what further plans 

to J have to combat the problems that are being forced upon them. 

they * * * x 


School Children and the War Series 


School Services for Children of Working Mother, 5 cents. . 
All-Day School Programs for Children of Working Mothers, 5 cents. 
Nursery Schools Vital to America’s War Effort, 5 cents. 

Food Time—A Good Time at School, 5 cents. 

Training High-School Students for Wartime Service to Children 

10 cents. 
No. 6. Meeting Children’s Emotional Disorders at School, 5 cents. 
No. 7. Recreation and Other Activities in the All-Day School Program, - 
10 cents. . | a 

No. 8. Juvenile Delinquency and the Schools in Wartime, 10 cents. 

Single copies of these leaflets may be secured free from the U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C. Larger quantities may be purchased from 
the Superintendent of: Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 

* -* * * 


Other Materials Available Upon Request to the U. S. Office of Education 


wee Mothers: Your Schools Can Help. (Size 20” x 28”). 
S 
-a in the Extended School Program. 
ni ers for Extended School Services. 
Arrival : 
rrival and Departure of Children at a Child Care Center. 


Staff Sch 
Lott Belo edules—Extended School Program. 


XV-E-2 . | ! 
XV-E-3 Community Planning and Extended School Program. 


-3. Extended School Services—Standards, Equipment, Housing, 
Volunteers, ` 


Information Exchange, U. S. Office of Education. 


* * $ * 
N 
Us i ew Publications of Other Agencies 


" ar Seiticg E Commission. Opportunities for Chemists in Civilian | 
Tee, ` Washington, Civil Service Commission, 1943. 28 p. Illustrated. 


No. | 
No. 


No. 
No. 9. 


a 2 pa DI Ss 


Apply to 


t nforms chemist l ine f 
em S and students of chemistry about the opportunities tor 


© Federal service, 


: * * * x 
mp ation Pi schools have issued a 238-page printed bulletin entitled 
San deals With nn to War and Post-War Conditions, The publication 
On; F Committe redirecting the conventional work” contains reports from 
and “cation fo rbp : he War Issues Committee of the Baltimore schools 
Ma Chan abe ou Age, What “We” and “They” Stand For, Baltimore 
iia Maintaining Morale, Economic Factors in War and air 
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= Armed Forces and Civilian Mobilization, Keeping Physically F 

lanning ‘for Peace. The purpose is principally to outline a y Fit, and 
action, not to report on work accomplished. jog BEAM fdr 
) | * k k x | } 


Federal Security Agency. U. S. Public Health Servi ie: 
t . En . e ervic ; See Ste 4 
Nurse ‘Education. Enlist in a Proud Profession! Washineion eo a 


Security Agency, U. S. Public Health Service, Divisio i 
P 3 . b , n of Nu aN 
1943. 16. Illustrated. Single copies free. Supply limited. T Education, 


Describes the U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps and the opportunities Sede 


young women by the nursing profession. » 
. «o Ck oe x i 


Winston Churchill—Prime Minister. Selections from speeches mE, b r 
the British Prime Minister during the 4 years that Britain has been at wie a 
Illustrated. Available free from the British Information Services, 30 Rocke. = 


feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


While you delay .. . They Die! .Washington, Army Recruiting Publicity. , 


Bureau, 1943. (Folder 6 p.) Illustrated. Free: , 
_ Urges women who can to join the WACS now. 
| k k ç * 


~ United Nations = 
United Nations, Their Past, Their Present, Their Future. 


Booklist. Denver, Colo., Denver Public Library, 1943. 32 p. 50 cents single: - 


copy. 
An annotated list designed to help the citizen towa 


standing of the nations and of the issues involved in t 
: a E S 


India | | 
150 Questions and Answers, by Miriam S. ren 
|, Institute of Pacific Relations (1 East 

9.) 25 cents. 


150 of the mos 


Speaking of India. 
New York 22, American Counci 
St.) 1943. 64 p. Illus. (I. P. R. Pamphlets no. 


Attempts to answer in an' unbiased manner, 
asked questions about India. 


t frequently 


oe er ee 
Economic Policy l na 
aa William 

The Future Economic Policy of the Tiet Tm S America Loo 


Brown, Jr. Boston, World Peace Foundation, 
Ahead, no. 8.) 50 cents. e iek 
Analyzes the decisions whic 


for years to come, calculates the pri 


we want; and emphasizes the need of a consistent 
ko *« o * * 


Affairs 
International york, 


Politics. By Brooks Emeny. New a pel 
(Headline series, no. 42.) 


h will probably shape 


the 
ce we must pay for ; 
and unified policy. 


Mainsprings of World 
Policy Association, 1943, 94 p. 


60 


A Popular’ 


rd an informed under- — 
he war and the peace. 


ll oh Dm ee 


MATER 


Pres 


politics. 


The pamphlets sell for 15 cents each. A discount of 25 percent is allowed 
on orders totaling 100 copies or more. Send orders with remittance to: 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 


Our Country's Call To Service 
No, 1. Discusses what the war program requires of education and pre- 
sents a general background of various problems which are given consideration 


À 


Non-Government Sources Of Information On National Defense 


No. 3. Processed. Free copies may be obtained as lon i 
g as the suppl 
lasts, from the U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency Wash. 


ington, D 


in the other pamphlets of the series. ¥ 


I 


ents backg r 
A chapter 


* * x `> 


The “Flag” Series 
Education and National Defense Pamphlets 


r 


[i 
\ 


a Ci - 


What The Schools Can Do 


cn 4. Gives the answers to the following questions: What does the 
ae - emergency demand of the schools? How can certain areas -of the 
Program be strengthened to meet these demands? How can school 


personne] 


No. 6. Stresse 


lived in t 


organize to bring about desirable changes? 


What 

7 Democracy Means In The Elementary School 

S the fact that democracy must be practical; That it is 

a ae om, in the school di ‘ : 7 

Vities ; S ol, and in the community. Outlines acti- 
in which pupils can participate. : 


he classro 


Living D 
9 Democracy In Secondary Schools 


_ No. 7, 
Ndicates spe 


Ot our 
“mocratic heritage. 


` Pract; cing 


o8 F 
tai $ or 4 Jä 5 
| pS Speci c su colcat administrators, instructors, and student leaders. Çon- 
"Mciples. th gestions on how the colleges can help interpret democratic 


Ip 


10 
me Nurs; 





Democracy In The College 


rou i izati > 

gh their Organization and curriculum programs. 
n r l 
9 Courses In High Schools 


Show 
nity An how the schools can contribute. 
trough Intercultural Education 


ound information basic to the understandin 
“How World Maps Are Made” is appende 


` 


g of world 


% 


~~ 


29 e 
as : Give e P : 5 
Pects of ome . = descriptions of selected courses and some vocational 
ursing. It also deals with the conservation of our national 


Defines į 
nes intercultural education and shows how the schools can 


er in e ® ,8 
School community activities, 


o ever 
al tea Y Classroom and level. Discusses also the role of the 
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ALS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR WARTIME TEA CHING 


- 


P 
x ie a five-fold program for the study of democracy and 
y how teachers and students may promote understanding 
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teachers and students. 


How Libraries May Serve 
' \ 


_ educational programs. 


Populations Adrift ` | ret 19ta) 


No. ‘11. An account of the effects of the world crisis on po i pi r 
| Intended for social science classes and other interested groups ae apong 


Understanding The Other American Republics 


<>- No. 12. For elementary teachers. Suggests methods by which pup; 
may be brought to appreciate the life of our neighbors in the other Pa ee : 
icas, 


Hemisphere S olidarity 
No. 13. This is a guide on Inter-American problems for secondary 


suggests curricular activities, 


‘ 


How To Read The News 


Outlines problems of hemisphere cooperation and ` 


| ’ 


Tin ti. 


i n 


> Sus Sy ere Ae 


No. 16. Emphasizes the importance of thinking clearly in the present - a 


judging its value. 


No. 17. An outline of the many ways in 


A 


Guidance Problems In Wartime 


No. 18. Calls attention to problems accentuated or 


program, and makes suggestions for adapting guidance to wartime needs. 


Vocational Rehabilitation And National Defense 


No. 19. Discusses the desirability of employing handica 
how they may be recruited, and methods of rehabilitation dur 


gency, 


ing the emer- 


How Rural Youth May Serve js from 
. Nation neees 
ices that the es examples 


No. 20. Shows the nature of the serv 
elementary and secondary school youth in rural areas, and ee o serve 
of ways in which many of these schools are now serving Of prepa l 


ng t 


Helping The Foreign-Born Achieve Citizenship f + 
; ; :on-born. 

No. 21. For teachers and workers dealing with the eee democracy 

revitalizing naturalization courses, for teachi | 


suggestions for 
ing cooperation among all groups. 


and for encourag 


Food For Thought: The Schools Responsibiltt ae 
erving the physical vB’ og how 


and offers suggestio 


„cation 


No. 22. Emphasizes the need for cons 


civilian populatio 
the schools can help. 
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which libraries can:aid wartime ! 


created by the war 


y In Nutrition Ed i 


emergency, and deals with some of the ways of weighing the news and 


ty A 
j 


offers 


n through proper nutrition, 


Se rans 


Tise in 19 


n N Ja a a En CA a on 
Cn FR, ea Cig ye, 


Suaga instr 


poREIGN LA 
pemocracy In The Summer Camp 
No 23. D esigned for camp leaders and workers to point our responsi- 


rnia ati opportunities for practicing democracy in summer camps. 
jlities- | 
Together We Serve — 44 | 
No. 24. Encourages and points ways to fuller participation by school 
officials in community planning and coordination of community activities, 


| 


Now In Preparation 


‘Community Programs. No. 5. i 
ion Through Colleges and Universities, No. 14. 


Inter-American Cooperati 
Jesse GRUMETTE Abraham Lincoln High School 
k 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN NEW YORK CITY 


For the first time in ten years the enrollment in foreign languages 


in the schools of New York City shows an increase. Numerically 


it is small, amounting to little more than 1200. Its significance, 

however, lies in the fact that it is a rise, despite the decline in total 

school population, and that it includes all of the languages. 
French and German, both of which had been dropping ever since 


` ] . ° 
934, show substantial gains. In the junior high schools the former 


om 5% and the latter 814%. The increase in German is 

largest je in the senior high schools it records the 

Schools it n e gain numerically, namely 300. In the junior high 

~ Tialian an | added 90 pupils to its register. 

increase; nich did not begin to decline until 1940 also shows an 
in both types of schools. Similarly, Hebrew has risen in 


Seni © 
“or and junior high schools. 


ne Strange“ thing is that Spanish which began its phenomenal 
and none at. v7 ws a very small gain in the senior high schools 

lthough ail in the junior high schools. ; i l 
$ gh the loss of 1% in Latin in the senior high schools 1s 


‘SaDpointi jals 
hig sthoole p es language has increased over 10% in the juntor 


ot i 

Worthy, also, is the introduction of a new language, namely, 

c act that erhaps, of considerable significance for the future 1s 

School an this language has been started in a vocational high 

there are three other schools of: this type offering lan- 
uction. 

| , 68 
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ENROLLMENT IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
F | Senior High Schools 
` = Oct. 1943 Feb. 1944 ` Gain or Loss 


French) cali ic: ‘a. 28659 ` 28,373 —286 ; 
German jas ¢ eesigi « 5,066 - 5,366 +300 cae 
i, a ee K 34 24 — ő Te 
Hebrew TS ae 2,068 =Z $F AS AG Me P e 
Malian’ iths tate ams 5,206 5,325 aang? oe 
aie s SAIE E FRIES 13,430 13,309 > 121. ` t T 
patch ue ne a 48,108 4 pes 
Portuguese lisse "ee u h ce ine ue fa Ki 


Genéral Language .. 7" 257 








102,571 103,009 +438 +% of 1% | 


Junior High Schools ‘ 
Oct. 1943 Feb. 1944 Gain or Loss 








French besu tanie wewa 18,417 19,307 — + 890 + 5% 
MGETIMAN daeina > Loon 1,148 + 0 ‘ + 84% 
Hebrew a. i sexx iena Gur.- = 95 + 33 + 53% 
Italian ......... cons 2,786 2,858' ' ..+' 72 + 24% 
DAE paa arama ‘Sash is 8139 2,364 +225 - +10%%. 
Spanie: s tiers taxe 11,197 11,191 , — 6 eel ae 
35,659 36,963 - +1304 - + 3% * 


| Combined Totals: 
47,076 47,680 ` + 604 


CETA _ en n i ALa 6,514 + 390 
Ttan Sesi ama i tates 7,992 8,183 . + 191 
Spanish sac pogre regs 59,305 59,332 + 27 
i soia emie iapan 15,569 15,673 + 104 


THEODORE HUEBENER Acting Director of Foreign 


f 


l a ay oN 
STANDARDIZING SWIMMING STANDARDS—A CORRECT! 
Mr. A. H. Lass, Editor 
High Points + 
110 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Lass: © jis 
: ; . darat 
ther misstatement, in the a gor ee 


The statement, or ra 
ing Swimming Standards, in your Jan 
deserving of a published correction, 


64 "E | 


uary issue of H ee 
in all fairness to t 


HIGH POINTS (April, 144 


Languages © 


3 Sheffel 
and others I might mention, it will not do more than overtax 


i 





swim | 3 
d or may read this otherwise commendable effort toward 


rea ‘ “11° i i 
have ‘ing swimming illiteracy, a glaring educational shortage in 


`- eliminat of 90% of our population. 


the lives 
j quote 
only have 10 


Mr. Rubin as follows: “No standards. No aims, Not 
definite swimming standards been established, but no 
valid educational aims or sound pedagogical techniques and methods 
have been devised.” I hope for Mr. Rubin’s sake that, should 
his statement come to the attention of Thomas Cureton, the Misses 
d, Carroll Bryant and other officials of the American Red 


Cross, 
their sense of humor. 
May I ask you to post to him a marked copy of May, 1942, High 


‘Points, containing the article National Aquatic Defense, a product 
of graduate study, of teaching methods and techniques; of various 
American-Red-Cross, Central-School-of-Hygiene, and Women’s 
Swimming-Association swimming courses; several years of research 


_and correspondence with experts in the swimming field, and of over 


s 4 ears’ actual application of the plan in pools with outstanding 
results, 

Pb. y Rubin further to Beach and Pool, April and May, 
idik na = and Pool Yearbook, 1936, which cover further 
are condens i niques of the program. All these published articles 
syllabus a of parts of the proposed course of study and 
all subjects op, in accordance with the New York State ruling that 

. Gibney’s fear under syllabi, was prepared under Mr. Eugene 
šo far as I ie prior to his death in 1934. It has not to date, 
or rejection fo he been officially presented for approval, adoption, - 
"a Supetintend, e Standing Committee on Syllabi, or to the Board 
Copies of Pe except through High Points of May, 1942, 
ity and Stat dan been made available to most of our New York 
uques and s ni ucational leaders. The aims and pedagogical tech- 
“ously as ae Ods outlined in National Aquatic Defense are ob- 
an make th id and sound as the bedrock of basic educational theory 
tme ys -4 » and are equally applicable to peacetime as to war- 
doubt, ia € approval and adoption of such a plan would; no 
oon godsend to the cause of safety education, as well as a 


O 
i 3 : i s a 
ent ` kna T who is without benefit of higher education. A 
te t to realize these stated aims should eventually lead to. 
e 


but this is & 
beyond 
65 


elimi r ‘ ` 
ination of problems and deficiencies, 


ead . i 
ership to take, and by that I mean leadership 


pyc STANDARDS $$ 
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| an attempt in 1941 to scrap the entire swimming program by ‘the 
dismissal of the entire swimming-teacher staff. This, while Sewe i i 
tary of War Stimson was urging stress on swimming instruction | 
and while expenditures of millions upon millions of dollars were d 


Aore a r EAE TONT Ti 
the province of the teacher. Here it may be well 4 
success of a curriculum is dependent upon competent leaderct: 
And while on this subject, let us note the fact that New yr 
City, commercial metropolis of our nation, has facilities for ane 


1944) 


ming instruction in but a scant 5% of her 740 schools a decreasing 
Y» g 


ratio from that of 1934. . So much for equal opportunity ! 


La Guardia’s appointees to educational posts not only eliminated the 
e 


swimming pool from designs of all new schools in 1934, but made 


being made by our Government in a last-minute, too-little-and-too- 
late attempt to rectify an all-too-evident educational shortage. If 
I am informed correctly, post-war plans for new school buildings 


do not include any swimming pools in their designs. So much for P. 
- political and educational leadership for the past ten years! What- | 
ever interest has to date been aroused through the tremendous loss ` 

of life during this war because of swimming illiteracy does not, | 


seem to have resulted in any constructive drive toward the elimina- . 


tion of drowning through the New York schools. Yet—“90% 
could have been saved, had they been able to maintain themselves 
at the water surface for 45 ‘minutes.”” , 
Until we can look facts in the face, call a spade 
on from there, admitting mistakes and acting to pr 
in the future, how are we to hope for progress? Education has 
to answer for the fact that the aviator, trained for invaluable grt 
to his country at a cost of $27,000, bails out of his burning “fe 
and parachutes to the sea, numb with fear at the prospect cid: 
one alternative; for the fact that those on the Anzio beac ' 
backs to the sea, consider the water behind the gact that 
of an enemy than is the Boche before them; and for the a sail 
our boys have been drowned in basic-training practice, qr 
vers, in streams, rivers, and on ponds as well as on nee a 
If Uncle Sam was caught napping at Pearl Harbor, % e i 
still-slumbering educational systems with 90% of hs z i iim 
nephews unable to cope with water in an eles , 
water, on-the-water, and under-the-water war? The V bi 
now is where do we go from here? Are we or are we sand wo! 
facilities for swimming instruction, the adoption of a $ i 


eyent fatalities 


m 


a spade, and g0 


as much or more 


‘a 


GEND OR REALITY ———— m 
petent leadership of the swimming program? Are 
ainst a sea of troubles” or are we, perhaps, 


and com 
fo “take arms ag 


“not to be”? 
Marie W. BISHOP 


plan 


P.S. 4, 40, 45, Bronx; P.S. 11, Manhattan 
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NOBLESSE OBLIGE: ARISTA, LEGEND OR REALITY? 


Mr. Albert Blohm, in a recent article in High Points,’ has written 
an able account of the decline of the Arista League and its “lost 
generation.” The author has asked whether the Arista idea is 
completely realized in other schools. I am certain. that the story 
to follow may have been told before in reply to Mr. Blohm. 
There must be other schools which have achieved an Arista Society 
that is not “legendary” but rather have developed into going con- 
cermms, .  , *. f 

The Arista Society in our school celebrated its second birthday 
in November, 1943. Like all new organizations, it followed the 
traditions and precedents of its older brothers and sisters in the 
family of Arista Societies. We were soon a member of the “lost 
generation.” We were the “best” to be revived at a semi-annual 
school assembly and then forgotten. We were cloistered in our 
vory towers with no deep roots in the main currents of the life 
and problems of the school. True, we numbered among our mem- 


bershi 
| ership, the president of the General Organization, a member of 


e editor; 
aoe board of the newspaper, the editor of the school 
"Y Magazine, and a number of lesser luminaries in school so- 


ciety, ) 
ii th € were not, however, an organization that functioned 
m © warp and woof of the school fabric. Service was our 


Only revealed in isolated instances. 


THE 
MOVEMENT FOR REFORM. At the end of last term, 


We we 

tong fa ee with the realization that the school was getting - 
t Ty well without us. What could we do? We sat down 
alked it over. 


| mee i e 4s 
bly ting of the retiring executive board of the Arista Assem- 


s 
frank ind oe elected board was held with the Arista Leader. 
| Open criticism of our position was made by the stu- 


1 


High | 
Points. 
S: Nov, 1943, Albert Blohm, Arista Legend, pp- 39ff. 67 
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dents. Suggestions were called for.’ All of the sugg 
enumerated and carefully examined. By a process of selection 


elimination it was decided that our meetings should be revitalized 
ze 


_ by less debating and quibbling and by more purposeful and interest 


ing matter. Our tutorial program could be more closely integrated 
with the needs of the students and the faculty, particularly in thats 


subject areas that might be listed as the drill and skill subjects such’: 

as the languages and the mathematics. A complete reorganization 
of our timid advisory program was given a high priority rating oi 
A beginning toward community service was given as another ob 4 


jective for the new term. The meeting closed with full agreement 
that the executive board was to return after the summer vacation 
with a full program of not only what they intended to do, but, more 


important, how each. specific program was to be eexcuted. Re. _ 
sponsibility was concentrated in the hands and creative minds of’. | 
the few individual members. The orders were marked “urgent.” | 


FROM PLANNING TO ACTION. With the inception of the 
. new term, the routine problem of reorganization and the induction `. 


of new membership was quickly completed. Coincident with the 
processing of our members, a questionnaire was distributed to the 
members of the faculty, the administrative and clerical staff. We 
exempted the custodial staff for reasons of occupational necessity in 
this war emergency. The questionnaire invited the school staff to 
participate actively in our meetings. We worked on the cae 
assumption that our faculty members must have an inherent — 
or talent not directly connected with their routine class-room : 
administrative tasks. We felt that they would enjoy ee 
their “true loves” before an appreciative audience. We Lyte 
these meetings to be a miniature model of an heady Fate 
and Sciences.” The response of the faculty to our quest 


exceeded our highest expectations. E 

The ccaatings ial a variety that ranged from a fascinate ad 
by a colleague who had been Thomas Wolfe's acne se service 
and amanuensis to an inspirational talk by our pani Fe cas 
to the community organizations, to an Arista Student-1'4 : 


in 2 
_cale. nas i i the rule in 
In almost every instance, standing-room only aa vm note 
comparatively large assembly hall. It is interes Ficthet nore) 


attendance was restricted to Arista members only. 
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AR stings were held at a time long after the great majority of 
the me es had completed their formal school day. In at least 
our stu in this case, our talk by the principal has in- ` 


e specific instance, 2 7 
on J many of our members to volunteer for active service in many 
spire 


f the settlement houses in the community. 
0 


TUTORIAL PROGRAM. Our tutorial program has been revital- 
ized. We didn’t wait for business; we went out and got it. The 
entire program was based on democratic procedures and training 
for democratic leadership. One of our members was elected to the - 
position of tutorial supervisor by our general membership. Tutors 
were selected and divided according to their specific specialties. 
The tutorial supervisor with the aid of a committee of tutors planned ` 
and carried the entire scheme through to completion. . 
The enterprising young supervisor-in-charge contacted the depart- 


' ment heads and grade. advisers. She requested that, at the earliest 


department conference, each chairman include a notice of our pro- 


"gram on the conference agenda. All she asked was that the teachers 
send us list of students in need of help. We would do the rest. 


The “lost souls” in French, Spanish, Hebrew, Algebra, Geometry, 
ani Trigonometry came in increasing numbers and soon acquired 
the habit of good attendance. 
bis denn discovered with pride that our coaching school’s register 
results a not because of lack of interest but because of positive - 
couragin fh api elicited from the registrants were most en- 
Were me vider reported that as a result of the coaching they 
cess. The passing” and had renewed hope in their ultimate suc- 
eaf mute A aS ihe me of Miss A. who volunteered to tutor a 
or interest bi ho was failing not because of any lack of intelligence 
efore rep, ut because of her physical handicaps. It was not long 
Work of tea — back to us of a decided improvement in the 
0 interested caf child but just as encouraging, Miss A, has -m 
Structio in the work that she is now planning to make e 
n Of the deaf her life career. It was rather amusing to 


0 Serye 
a whi 'ss M., a little chit of 4 feet 2 inches, bright and alert, 
f 


team, si scometry, tutoring the tall young man from the track 
a a young man’s deference toward little Miss M. was cer 
Was sat; Tibute to Scholarship. The quality of the tutorial work 
“story, Just as encouraging was the fact that our register 
“PProximately 250 students under the tutelage of = 


1S 
Cred 


yo 
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. tutors. The sessions were held after school for four 


~ 


school week. : Each student received a minimum of t 
coaching each week. At the time of writing, end 


a high percentage of passing. This is not mere guessing but th 
result of a survey made from a cross-section of the subject-teache ; 
rs 


whose students were enrolled in our coaching school. 


GUIDANCE. Our advisory program has taken a new lease on life 


The aim of the plan was for us to become an integral part of the 


school’s guidance department. The student chairman of the Arista 


Advisory committee consulted at the beginning of the new term 


with the grade. adviser of the first term classes. The grade adviser | 
| was sympathetic and most receptive to our ọffer of aid. The plan 
-as finally formulated cast us in the role of junior partners to the 
An Arista student was assigned to each official > 
class in the first grade. Each teacher was apprised in advance of ` 


grade advisers. 


i 


the individual assignments. 


During the lengthened official period of the weekly assembly. day, k 
the Arista Student met with the class and assisted the official teach- - 


ers and students with their problems of scholarship failures, orienr 
tation to school routine, and extra-curricular activities. Each, 


assigned Arista member became the mentor of his or her c 
group engaged in this work was drawn from 
Arista.. g, SA TE 
From a questionnaire distributed to the ten teachers of the ma 
grade these are the typical comments. “The advisory oo i 
has helped my students by instilling proper study habits an a et 
efforts to help scholarship failures.’ “They have helped mie nah 
students’ numerous questions. They have been of u 
in making up the four year program cards.” Mr. S» a 
adviser for the first term, has been especially enthusiast na 
efforts. He hopes to continue our committee for at least © 


two or three terms. 
havé 


we 
EVALUATION OF THE PROGRAM. We feel oe ad have 
made a sound beginning. We have achieved recognitio at of 
established ourselves as an essential part in the life sa planni ng 
the school. We have mapped out a road and are no 
broaden as well as intensify our activities . 
70 
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Fy oY > | 


days of the, fT 
WO days of | 


i | -term ma mA ie 
these students are not yet in. We feel, however, that thar waste | 


lass., The | 
the Senior group in 





' Henry BERKMAN 


/ i 
; ` ? | } , 
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agis IN SHOP ——— i - 
for the future contemplate a program of closer in- 


lans e "o 
oe with the school clubs on the basis of joint meetings. We 
tegra 


will invi 
meetings OU 


before Us. . | 
A revival of the Bronx Boro-Wide Arista meetings are planned. 


At these meetings we hope to foster not only active participation 
from the Arista Societies but more important to get our faculty 
leaders and principals really interested. Last but not least, we 
hope to achieve some modification in the selection of the faculty 
Senate members. We need closer integration with the faculty. Why 
not a system of selection of volunteers rather than selection or 


z clubs will have the opportunity to “show their stuff” 


appointment ? | 
We have the student material. The reasons are too obvious for. 


us to forget the “lost generation.” They need us now. The world, 
will need them later. Let us give them everything we can. 
William Howard Taft High School 


GIRLS IN SHOP 


When I was first told that girls would take shop, I was in a 
ee: There were many problems that I felt would have to 
ae ved befor e-young ladies could be assimiliated into the .mas- 
. ne atmosphere of the shop class.’ Disturbing questions arose 


In m ind. è 
| y mind: what their reactions would be to the shop setup; the 


Soci à ; 1 
al problems that might arise; the hazards involved in long hair, 


Tess : á 
ners 7 ang Jewelry; how the boys would take to their new part- 
ie: Whether other pupils’ curiosity would make the girls 

en and drop the course. 


e 
Students, ng th 


hey arrived the first day, I made no distinction amo 

Work, wi I welcomed them all and assigned places and jobs to - 

ina ser No regard to sex. The class started on its shop work, 
iness]i i 

Wore off nesslike manner as soon as the novelty of the situation 

Their , 


ir es ad 
shop ar “otivtaion was very strong because the students had elected 


Meers, the girls went to work with the eager willingness po aa 
ms Prohibit € time they started their shop career, the aaa iha 
bread sl; ting the slicing of bread as a wartime measure 


Cer w How- 
i 


as a very popular and practical thing to make. 





te the clubs to attend special meetings of Arista.. At these 
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: , 1944) 
ever, this came to a sudden end for the very week that t 44) 


pleted the device, the government ban was lifted. At Rie com. 


i ti 
of the girls asked -me if she could alter her slicer and Soniye vf 
: rt it 


into a book rack. This idea caught on and man 


| y Original ideas. * 


' transformed the bread slicer into better things. 

As the term progressed and the curiosity seekers wer 
from the door, the girls began working right along with 
they were becoming more capable, and completed many co 


€ drifting 


mplicated 


tasks. When some of the boys in the upper terms of shop were 


told of the work that the girls were doing, they were very skeptical, 
They, of course, passed the usual remarks that can be heard in the 
shop. “It’s probably the teacher’s work” or “Some boy is helping . 


them.” At this point I invited the skeptical ones to come into the- ; 
shop and see for themselves. Were they surprised to see what: '’ 


was going on! When they reported back to the all-boys class, I 


overheard one fellow say, “Some of them ’are very good, and their 


‘work makes us look like monkeys.” i À 


As I became more familiar. with the problems of teaching girls,? =] 
I was able to'make some of the following observations. They took » 


‘extreme care in planning their work. Yow could not sell them a 
bill of goods-unless they saw a need for it. Their workmanship 


"in fine details was very painstaking and accurate. One thing pl ai 
did lack that you usually find in the boys was courage in tackling 


~a big job. Boys, as a rule, like to, work on large jobs. Of course, 


we try to guide them to work within their ability. The. girls picked 


smaller and more intricate jobs; the more detailed the task, the 
higher the interest seemed‘to be with them. i. A ke , 

This observation seems to fit in very closely with the fin nist 
industry. At the present time some of our een a 
cerns making.the most accurate type of instruments W1 shat the 
women on the very small and delicate work. They a gsi 
fine touch possessed by our weaker sex is a definite ro ‘wet 
the many types of gauges and indicators required in 


these precise instruments. 2 ig oy a: Nie 
When the pupils. came to the shop for registratiop, nt : 
handed a very stringent set of rules. I tried to impress ad 


ns. 
precaution” After 


the importance of following all of the necessary 


irls. x 
to make it very strong, “Better be safe than sorry, & 4 with 


un 
girl to 80 oa have 7° 


ing for a 
ll it would be rather embarrassing r 
a bald patch on her head, or be the recipient of a 1” 


72 i £, 


gan 


the boys 





DANCEA e Me i e hai a 
i it on. I made them tie back their hair when working 
o 


nines, take off all jewelry, roll up their sleeves, and wear 


GU 
Angel t 
the mac 


| an h a term progressed, the fears I had at the start disappeared. 
y S 


+, dcocial problem” had not materialized for the boys and girls 
is d side by side, doing their job without any hindrance. In 
vOe ses it seemed to make gentlemen out of our “tough” citizens. 
m caictusion, I must say- that it would be a fine thing if all/of 
our students were permitted to take shop. The lassies certainly 
enjoyed the work, did many fine jobs, and finished the term well- 
| pleased with their efforts. They did some excellent field work 
| among their friends and advised them to take the subject. This 
was evidenced by the continued feminine enrollment for the next 
term. In general the objectives for both sexes are similar and the 


addition of shopwork to their curriculum would give them a fuller 
| 


i A b 
`} education. 


Harry FLASTER Fort Hamilton High School 


GUIDANCE FOR THE MALADJUSTED PUPIL 


Back in February, 1941, the New York City Board of Education 
through its Junior High ‘School division acted to implement a serv- 
ice—call it a Guidance Service, if you will, to cope with the serious 
sem) i growing maladjustment, truancy and delinquency in 
eenly eee difficult schools. School people, particularly, were 
that er Me of a restive spirit among many pupils in these schools 

` More had i a expression in anti-social and destructive behavior. 
Complex rm € done than heretofore to meet this rather grave and 
enge, noe vation. Not unmindful of the complexity of the chal- 
communi with any disregard of the need to look to the whole 


i ; : : 
egan 'y and its resources for assistance, the Guidance Service 
Pr ‘o function. 

sented 
Udance here are the results of 14 months of work with the 


abo pie They reveal the experiences gone through and 


ut s 

ki mne ~ methods and procedures evolved to meet the needs 
THE aioe Program of guidance in a very difficult ae 
Precedent. OF JB. One of the first cases, that of Maras 


ste was a avi ifficulty everywhere; 1 
boy having difficulty every’ ad the school 


dint ` he roam 
he home, Seemingly carefree, h itl, He shouted, 


buila è an 
ing and 
Was defiant yard, He cut classes and played truant at w 


and kept repeating, “No one ruled a JB an 
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On more than one occasion, he threatened to throw chair 


i ; S 

and strike them. He often fought with his fellow pupils Oe teachers , 
fe + 4 

bursts of threats were not infrequent. It was not unique to hear i3 Out. 


“I wish I had a gun, Id kill him. He doesn’t do anything i m say, 
His language was vile. His stunted growth was aggravated ae 
shabby and dirty clothes. iY sls 
Teachers had to be given some relief from the uncontrollable’ ¢ 
duct which characterized all of the boy’s behavior. The Guidance Seat 
| arranged to have JB spend some time in its new office and an effort a 
made to keep the boy constructively engaged, pending action on his ae | 
When this first step was carried out, some relief was felt. The entire? 
faculty knew JB because very often he would dart in and out of rooms 
until caught up with. i o E 
The Bureau of Child Guidance, through its social psychiatric worker. 
recognized early the boy’s need of observation at Bellevue. JB’s mother 


could not be persuaded to approve such a step. In fact, her interest in 
the boy was negligible. More remunerative forms of activity concerned | 


her. | a 
At this point, the principal was advised to order suspension proceed- 
ings that culminated in forced committment to Bellevue. From there, 


it was learned that JB had been institutionalized for an indefinite period 
to receive the individual attention he needed so badly if any rehabilita- 
tion was to be.accomplished. hie 


For the: Guidance Service, this case was highly illustrative, for _ 


two reasons. First, as an implement for aiding pupils, The Guid- 
ance Service had certain realistic limitations it had to recognize 
and accept. Outside of a mental hygiene institution, what A 
anyone do with a pupil as unstable as JB? It was clear te 
such a situation, the best procedure would be to relieve air 
and, in cooperation with others, set in motion machinery that w 
bring about the proper care for JB. Secondly, that as oA 
revealed that the school’s active concern for the boy Ti she 
only when his overaggressive behavior violently ee questions 
conduct standards of the school. This last fact pose one to be? 
1. Was there anything done at any point earlier in r exis 
JB to meet his personal problems pne adequate A ively thal Bs 
2. Had the proper help been given sooner would weed = orm it had! 
present behavior might have never taken on the $ | “ 
PERPLEXING PROBLEMS. At the outset, yw the help - 
‘ce was faced with the perplexing problem r A ordent: w 
the teachers and supervisors in work with z > a naii im re a 
teacher’s role, particularly, was beyond a = pirë wast 
one in the guidance process. She saw the pup 
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aa strategic position to help further a child s adjustment within 
fore ‘hpol. A gain, the effectiveness of the Guidance Service could 
the as d by the response of teachers and their willingness to 
al y proved sound mental hygiene principles in classroom situa- 
e thout any incentive other than a professional interest and a 
genuine desire to do a thorough and superior teaching job,-a fair 
proportion . of the faculty spent 1872 hours beyond their school 
day to participate in mental | hygiene discussions on symptomatic 
behavior, the question of calling parents to school, the gap between 
ability and scholastic achievement, the uses and values of the I.Q. 
tests, interpretation of the school records, the case of a very diffi- 
cult class, teacher-pupil’ and supervisor-teacher relationships, the 
question of sex, fears, the danger of generalizations with respect to - 
judging of pupil behavior, the problems of lateness and truancy, 
and general questions that concerned teachers from time to time. 
There was no alertness credit attached tò this activity. 
In all, sixteen meetings were held over a period of eight months 


_ and a total of 199 teachers attended with the figure representing 


roughly about one-third of the faculty appearing at all or some of 
these meetings. All told, there were 5,680 teacher hours given” 
is Í ri pedagogical ideal—how teachers could work and 
tve better with their pupils in a classroom. 

Sitio en of this teachers’ discussion group on the teachers 
ate A their pupils, and the general program of guidance, 
terest in ae ia measure. It can be said, however, ‘that teacher in- 
§enuine] 1S Project gave support to the view that many teachers 
frequent accepted the Guidance Service and its program, These 
and gj ect . 
to the a Cooperative relationship which served to contribute 
lems, Justment of pupils who presented complex personal prob- 


E 

to Si i PART IN THE PROGRAM. Could teachers learn 

vided ; in effectively with all the children in a classroom (pro~ 

With t e erh one of those oversized classes) through mee 

referred? uidance Service on the one or two cases that they in 

Make-up of €n a teacher saw the whole picture: the home, 

Ry velgp thg boy, significant experiences and their effec 
aag information about him as revealed in a case 


ts, and 
study,. 
7 


togethers with fellow teachers brought about a willing “4 
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would she understand his needs better and proceed to sat; 

eed in her function as teacher she could readily pr y those 

Experience points to the fact that an encouraging Din for? 
OL. Our 


shown. 


This teacher activity in relation to the Guidance Service made 4 
possible to give a new emphasis to those principles of. kiei i trei 
- © y- í 


giene that had become part of a teacher’s, working materials Th 
° e 


dignity of the personality, the quest for the w i aes 
behavior, the tendency to avoid handling a iad par Ln 1‘ in, 

and superficially, the development of a more objective appr td 
difficult ‘behavior, and a greater desire to seek ofdo 2 ni 
in more serious cases of maladjustments were all made more wea a 
ingful by discussion and application. That all of this was carrie d 
on in a very difficult school and during a critical time is all the aor | l 


significant and encouraging. i 
Social workers who had come into the school building in behalf 


teachers replied to this question affirmatively through the 
results. ee 


of pupils on previous occasions had no one responsible person to. | 


come to. Not infrequently these workers were dealt with too hur- 


else they were told what their functions should be. Oc- 
thods , were 


It was far 


riedly ; or 
casionally, social workers were. advised that their me 
ineffective and therefore were of no help to the school. 

from being a form of helpful criticism whi 
cooperative effort for the pupil’s welfare. 

functions of social agencies equipped to assist pupils, the s 
losing out on a very vital resource it could utilize to furt 


development of pupils. 

With the advent of a Guidance Service, 
changed. It provided a central office to wh 
come for conference. Many personal contacts wit 


tended to promote better unders 
more tangibly when the schoo 
could work together this way. ! 
In the case of JB, the principa 
Service from the Foster Home Department o 
with instructions to handle the matter. 
/ The letter was from the social worker 
' assistance with respect to class placement and remedial Leen At the 
reached the worker by phone to consider the rec Os i 
same time helpful information about the boy and his pro sason E 
JB was then placed in a normal class as recommende i 
remedial work was ma e. A broken home, severe aes 


Ignorant of the various 


her the 


ndition was slowly 


this co 
er co 


‘ch a social work 
h these W 


tanding. Many pupils were 
n ing y p social agency 


1 and the interested 
| ‘dance 
| referred a letter to the societ 
£ the Children’s Al 
` wy schoo 
on the case, T equesti™® nse! 
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f the causes responsible for JB’s difficulties. With the help of 
sted social agency the mother had been assisted in i 


hich was now reestablished as a family unit. 
to time the social worker came to the school to confer 


“a few O 
the intere 
2 home, w j 

From time 


with the counselor. 
The boy’s progress in school was encouraging. Several months later 


he was sent to a higher grade as one of those who earned the opportunity 
to make up an extra class, a 

Through its Guidance Service, the school was able to meet the 
Social worker, 1n this case, on a professional level in a cordial at- 
mosphere that made for complete cooperation and understanding 


THE CASE OF WM. Growing in experience with respect to the 
welfare resources in the community, the Guidance Service was asked 


' by teachers to work with pupils who were having difficulties outside 


of school. While these pupils presented no overt problems in the 
— these alert teachers were quick to sense something about 
e boy that was reflecting a gradual change in his stability and 


progress in school. 
Ta bpm Li vpr that of a boy thrown out of his home. Where 
the boy’s Erani mani him considerably. When the teacher discerned 
pened. Thereu s and fretting, she inquired and learned what had hap- 
. WM told a = referred the matter to the Guidance Service. 
meal and had ma p that since the day before he had been without a 
neighbor would E a EE hall of a building nearby. A sympathetic 
about the immedi e care of him for the day, but he was very much upset 
WM told how he cutare 
employed as su grew tired of working with his father who was 
job to do hi P of several buildings. It was WM’s full time 
barrels of ash ii cleaning, taking care of the furnace and bringing 
: threatened -e outside. Boy had little time for himself. He was 
en WM ER ta everytime he requested to 80 out and play. 
was learned that z is a0 a particular chore, he was ejected. Later it 
© do with this s; ather did eject boy. Father's romances had something 
© Bure Situation, 
Tesponse was -t of Men and Boys was reached for 
Same aaen niaje and they arranged an appointmen 
boys, :noon. The agency specialized in cases of homeles 


The 
the sympath Rey there provided some funds so that WM could board with 
Stayed at = neighbor. During the preliminary investigation, WM 
Ater solat race Memorial Home, better known as the Newsboy Club. 

fully vocati worker of this Bureau visited counselor to discuss more . 
Ome ; ational plans for WM (he was over 16). The great need jor 
go ahead immediately 


€ ind 
de 
a transfer to a tr 
i 77 


assistance, Their 
t for WM the 
s men and 


epe 5 
toa ade at made it imperative for WM to 
rse. The school assisted here and 


The worker helped the boy to join a Boy’s Club. - 


pa 
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school shortly followed. The Bureau for Men and Boys planned t 
O Car 


_ case of WM until he could reach a fair degree of independence y 


Faced as he was by this dilemna of being without food or Jodo; 

one can readily imagine what the prospects for delinquency n 
have been in the case of WM. Thrown upon his own very ine 
resources, WM had very little choice but to become delinga. 
This is not unusual in homeless boys. Was this not a case cies 


the school, through an alert sympathetic teacher who saw fit to call 


upon a professionally organized Guidance Service, did a job of 
delinquency prevention? Could the school have done it without 
such a service available to the teacher? ; 


COMMUNITY CONTACTS. The Guidance Service was as effec- 


tive in many cases as the assistance that was available from various 


community resources. Social agencies were reached by phone, mail, 


and frequently the workers came to the school to confer. Their 


varied services ‘often proved invaluable. Five hundred and fifty. 


contacts with 59 different agencies over a period of 14 months 
represent the statistical record of work done with and through ‘social 
agencies in an effort to prevent and help check maladjustment and 
delinquency. 


Literally hundreds of contacts with pupils, their parents, teachers, . 
supervisors, the school administration, and social workers gave the _ 
Guidance Service snapshots of the school from many angles. The- 


served. It was 
tire educational 
lly al- 


futility of certain well-intentioned practices was ob 
obvious that in some cases shortcomings of the en 
program not only contributed to pupil difficulties, but actua 
lowed maladjustment to fester. 


ADVISORY FUNCTIONS. In its advisory function, sett 
. Service reported as objectively as it knew how, and often SF r 
into open discussion with administrators and teachers, aap pee 
a broad remedial program to help pupils overcome the — a- 
of reading and number disabilities from which most of _ aon 
fered. Stress was placed on the deeply felt need for es s 
curricular activity to help pupils develop the sae a Aid 
good-will, self-control, loyalty, and other traits = aD 
had the duty and responsibility to promote. The K- 2 $ schoo! 
curriculum to bring it closer to the needs of the pp alioi inted 
problem that would have to be solved. Etxensive ~ ee pot ing 
up the facts that a good percentage of our pupus 
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5 ‘ ‘ "E" r 
pook d by the various subject offerings in the existing curriculum. 
reached jure usually followed dissatisfaction as the roots were set 
Do bar difficulties which often took the form of cutting classes, 
for De i 


” ssiveness in the classroom. 
and over-aggre 
truancy, 


pROMISING PROSPECT S. Today, the outlook for Junior High 
school 120 is most promising. Many needed services that will 
‘nevitably bolster the present program are past the planning stage. 
Child Guidance is greatly expanded. Specialized after-school, eve- 
ning and weekend activities for pupils have begun. Adults, too, 
will come into the program, fitting in wherever their interests will 
be served best. The continuity-of many of the activities carried on 
in school earlier in the day will be made possible by this program, 
and will be informal and individualized. 

It is now known that a well-informed lay group, represented by 
the New York Foundation, has combined its resources with those 


of the Board of Education to sponsor a two-year experimental 
“project that is committed to dealing energetically and realistically 


with the long felt needs of the school and the community it serves. 
This recent development represents a challenge without precedent 
to the facuty of every school. Its implications are clear. To the 
school’s Guidance Service it means an even greater opportunity for 


Service than heretofore. 


Murray S ACHS 5 Junior High School 120, Manhattan 
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, “iini o% Dewey’s Instrumentalism. By Morton G. White; Columbia 
niversity Press; 1943. l 
Tests in he activencss of this book to the general reader of philosophy 
Informed thar a that it presents the reader with a surprise. Here inr i 
3 militant H a greatest of the pragmatic philosophers was m his you 
Paok, 4 Traa and idealist. Even when we are finished reading the 
ĉgelian wonder how it is possible for a pragmatist ever to have been 
the ok 3 and a militant one at that, It is in the wonder at this fact that 
the Scholar have its memorable and lasting effect. And it is in ee 
weg will k reat of detailing the story of this transformation ens 
hat wh ave earned the reader’s warmest appreciation. One would thi 


i Cen a become involv 
Des diferent seq see undergoes a revolution he would nee with 
. is is no ; 
Y. Al ihe Ot questions and problems, But this 1$ R logic and ethics — 


i that ` . 
troup questions and bl f epistemology and 
Pra l ; ; problems Of ep : shen he turn 
Smatisi, ik as a Hegelian continued to be his concerti wae polemicist 
ter interesting fact is that the militant critic ` 79 
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we know Dewey to be as a pragmatist he was also a Hegeli Bu or Gs GUIDANCE ART MUSIS 
Philosophical problem by itself, which, of course, the author a i a ALR H SPANISH eel i 
with, for it is not within the scope of his purposes, But it dese oes ‘not d | AA a TAN 

in that it might be considered as a peculiar phenomenon of eee treatment Mis LPE TS 2 Aa HGA 


e . i Atal AW Prd A an mn 
To those who are conversant with the history of the Hegelian sit age, jf ; VENI canted ARI 
thought this book provokes a constant reminder that there wa Stream of J IN SN 


] i f g Ts de la 
S another man | MRSA eo 





MUNICIPAL BUTAE 


who started out as a militant Hegelian and then under R PEN 

: went a com «ie an SON HE Pap. NEW YORK 
about—Karl Marx, and that the change of both Dewey and Marx ya pa ypoGy yee p | Gi 
that of idealism to some kind of naturalism and materialism, S from TIES #U-- 









i ' ae L 4 

book is helpful in bringing us to closer understanding re ee ) LUC 

reasons for the revolution in Marx. As such the book serves a very ‘anal oe b pA TIN 

cultural purpose for students of modern thought. It is a key book, ` ao ri 

Martin WoLFsoN i B 

RE i 

Get Together Americans. By Rachel Davis-DuBois. Harper and Brothe 
New York. 1943. $1.75. : | 


Rachel Davis-DuBois, a pioneer in intercultural education, has given 


: E RIGU, 
TS, 
ie [LAN 


‘us in this small volume a timely contribution to the cause of practical Bidoia 









| democracy at a time when racial feeling is particularly tense. Courses and PEIS 


lectures on intercultural education are being organized and given throughout. d | 
the country and teachers and group leaders are constantly searching for ~ YP up 
material to use with their students. a Re 

This book can be used as a handbook. The author stresses the use of 1 
the “Neighborhood Festival,” which she describes in her first chapter. It if 
was in her own home, and strangely enough during a long blackout, while she 
was entertaining a large group, that the author decided to utilize the diverse 
cultures represented there to learn of their race’s contribution to civilization, 


Souk ; ‘ation for 
aiming to promote a more wholesome attitude, respect, and a. f d 
each race and its culture pattern. She enlarges on the “festival Pat: 
offers real programs, plans and source material which have been prove 
in actual practice. : , 
; -teacher ass0 bcs: 
School teachers of all levels, supervisors, leaders of parent tar sof he | Fae S 
ciations and leaders of all social groups should be able to use $ ace rela- A , ON et 
i ieti f the festival idea for developing harmonious T i PY Dir rey ree e ne: 
manifold varieties of the festival idea for a heterogenous z NOTIN ARY 
e ° ° C ` : à eda ah 
tions. The book is appropriate, not only for our own tints the light of the | y ING Sa MEADE AN 
composition, but for people all over the world, particu arly geal d emocracy | CIEN Aya, SAiNT One a 
objectives of World War II—the war for the practice of ae valuable daily | è RI CUL Ties y vis ¢ oY, 
and peace everywhere. The contents will become ame d our attitudes _] LATIN LAR AQUI (ny 9 eT CUAGES 
| i z t e P. X Pe emy? x 
and especially after the war, when we rs need to sn" - fighting a , | S p T v OCATIONAL WHUGAT TON SHOP HEALTH 
s mm ; j ` Dai da we z ? > rey, > 
toward our neighbors across anderstanding of all people wil ead t z à S RA COOK EWRITING BOOKKEEPING MATHEN 
lasting peace, appreciation and understanding of all p p will 8° F ISH ING 


Davis-DuBois b00 SCIpvon SEWING SOCIAL STUDIES AV 
Soot ance, PHYSICS BIOLOGY CHEMISTAY 


STUDIES AMERICAN EISTORY MODERN 


RG 


us all comrades and even brothers. Rachel 
long way to hasten that understanding. ee 
The organized festival dates, “case histories 


j race 
es O 
of the aaa source 


` TENS a | i mi] PAT. a3 
Wy i x a IN ROOKKE=SPING MA THEMA eee 
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relation programs, and the fifteen pages of bibliogsan “TY ay sincere 0° LAPEAN Iaa A AOTEA gale) NE EINS ANE SAES SN et] 

; ify thi lace in the 14 ) Vim Cy GES FRENCH << my | 
material qualify this excellent book for a plac pool È Mite RES FOREIGN LANGUAGES we eHCAT ION saa 
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Death of Deborah House 
__-Aged Three | Ín 


GARET C. BYRNE 
Wadleigh High School 


«yadleigh’s little sister” died March 1. Last April, High Points 
ed Second Birthday by Miss Florence McDowell, a Wad- 
jeigh teacher, which told of its birth on March 1, 1941, and its 
vigorous growth through two years. The article and the Sun’s, 
publication of excerpts from it brought many questions and con- 


gratulations. | l 
We looked forward with happiness and pride to the entrance of 


-a lusty child into the Board of Education Nursery School then be- 


ing discussed for Wadleigh and four other high schools. We had 


| renewed hope when a representative from the Building Division 
|. of the Board of Education came in June to take all sorts of meas- 
_ |. urements in the Wadleigh rooms selected for the Nursery School. 
` We tentatively planned the programs of the registered nurse whom 
|. Wadleigh is fortunate to have as a teacher of home nursing and 


child care (physical care of child) and of the former instructor of 

kindergarten teachers whom Wadleigh is fortunate to have as a . 

teacher of child training (child psychology on a secondary level). , 

We tentatively planned a new double-period course in cooking for 

oe Sroups. We made a list of the few cooking utensils and port- . 
Steam table necessary for the handling of the meals. 


THE 
HE FIRST BLOW. But in November came the first blow—only 


not in Harl t Education Nursery School was to be established— 
in Dece ka em where the need is so great, but in the Bronx. And 
oard “ r came the second blow. An official letter from the 
lossome *tealth informed us that the little store in which had 
child car Such happiness broke practically every regulation for a 
€ Center and could not be made to conform. 
ted our efforts toward obtaining for the thirty pre- 
öt ren, who had been coming in to Wadleigh every day to 
o well-balanced meal in the Federal Lunch program, the 
borato nse a vacant Wadleigh room. One very large biology 
reds requires longer needed, was large enough to accommodate the 
iv olved, ed for the mid-day nap. No expense to the city ae 
“igh teach © offered to continue, at the personal expense of Wat- 
“Ts and girls, and interested friends, the excellent sd 


e 
Scho à 
hay ol chi 
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of the director, Miss Wilson, a most remarkable Wontan 
former student of Howard University. We actual ki O ls g 
$100.00 in the treasury. be a, Y had o 
We pointed out that our part of Harlem: contains no oth 


space. (The single exception is a space possibly availa 


er lar e 


blocks from the school. An effort is now being made by people 


interested in the Harlem community to secure the use of Golden 
Gate Ballroom for a child care center to be operated by public — 
funds. It is too far away from our little corner of Southwest | 


Harlem to serve the tiny children we cared for.) . 


TRAGIC ALTERNATIVE. We pointed out also the tragic a- | 


ternative—schooling of the thirty very little boys and girls by Har- 
lem’s streets in the obscenity and destructiveness that mark the older 
delinquents. We asserted that delinquency could be prevented—in 


_ this case at our personal expense. To cure it is difficult, sometimes — 


impossible, and always enormously expensive to the taxpayers. 


We spoke feelingly of the advantage Wadleigh girls had ae 
experienced and indeed could themselves appraise, 1 Taal 
their loving interest in the tiny ones the important lesson y riaria 
service to the community. Wadleigh girls had m : Ea = 
come into the building for every air-raid drill, had helpe 
coats and leggings, had served their warm 
them to every special assembly, had given th ipni had 
mas party, had themselves made gifts for the pe 
been amazed by the perfection of their hgp, Wadleigh girls. 
the platform and heard Paul Robeson sing to tne 


failed. 7 audet's ' 
bla has read and been touched by ea the tiny 
Derniere Classe would have mourned with the = Fert 
children, the Wadleigh girls, the Wadiciai Balute 4 for the ri 
29th, the little store was dismantled, our Hag °° < „ted, the 


à s distr! 
time, the piano given away, the dolls pm ee 
and electric service discontinued, the door =" - 


6 l 


vr | 


‘building which also houses a parochial school. Such my, ma. 
the ruling of the Assistant Attorney General of New Vor Pa 

cannot be used for a child care center which is to have any i K 
the public funds allocated for such purposes. In any case, it on ig 
never be considered for “Wadleigh’s little sister,” since it js several 


s -0 Speak 





The Junior High ‘School Teachers 
And thé Curriculum 


third of a series of articles appearing in High Points, 


mhis is the 

Te gmmarize the findings of workshop studies conducted by the 
oh high school teaching staff. 
J 


This article continues the interpretation, paragraph by paragraph, 
the individual Finding Principles in’ Curriculum Development. 
of ‘ples 5 to 8 are included in this issue.’ Various editorial com- 
ined summarized each workshop report. Final preparation of the 
malesi for High Points is the work of Principals Robert Comin 


and Ambrose Cort, both retired. 
y, Articulation Between and Among Various. Divisions and Levels 


Should Be Provided Through Study, Guidance, Collaboration, 
Administration, and Supervision. 


The group. accepted the interpretation of the principle as ex- 


pressed in the various paragraphs following its statement in Guiding 
Principles. It suggested a clarification of the final paragraph with 
a view to showing that the schools should provide an organized 
guidance service. 


- L Articulation between elementary and | junior high school is accom- 


plished by: $ 

a. Conferences between teachers of 6b and 7a grades. 

b. Departmental work started in 6b grade in various schools. . 

c 7a classes often having the same teacher for several subjects instead 


f ri a different teacher for each subject. 

a Midna assemblies in junior high school for 6b visitors. 

` Nasmuch as some teachers are not familiar with office records of 
pupils at beginning of term, they’ inspect all records before start of 


te : i 
f. The to Sain necessary information. ; ' 4 
© official teacher and the guidance counsellor often discuss pro 


5 em cases. | 
, of "ents are invited and welcomed at stated times to discuss Progress 
h Moms children, 
- e aad intelligence and achievement tests are given _ cor 
>, n the elemen in the ninth year in the J 
high ș choot. tary school, and in the y 


2 Am: 
i rtic “i we . 
wation between junior and senior high school is accomplished by: 


moh between 9b teachers and high school teachers ee à 
j Y Principals of junior high schools and senior a Sil 


epr . and sem 
i from high schools should visit pom e i 
‘ O the . š . in their res 
ugh schools. children and to display work done 
7 
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c. Visits of small groups of pupils and te : 
purpose of inspection. ° — ae Schools 
d. Many senior high schools report back to feedin 
the progress of their students. ` , 
e. Pupils in school taking shopwork are given shop math 
_ drawing, and composition work, all of which are closely į 
f. For the purpose of integrating the work for th : y Integrated, 
e pupils on a hori 
zontal or grade level, the teachers of the various subjects of ne 
grade meet at frequent intervals, This coordination of a T 
work is especially planned to meet the individual needs and i e 
of the pupils of that grade. ma 
g. Pupils, otherwige capable, but failing in their work because of fre- 
quent absence due to excused personal illness, are promoted ‘in their 


. 
+ 


944] 
for the 


ematics, trade 


work to the next higher grade. With sympathetic adjustment and 
wise guidance, most have succeeded in meeting the requirements. 


without losing any time. . s 3 
h. In certain schools, units of work were developed which were differ- 
ent for the various grades. 


i.\ The principal of an elementary school led a discussion panel on the 


- objectives of their division. The New Program in elementary edu- 
cation was brought before the Junior High School teachers. 

4. A gradual introduction of the New Program is being made in many 
of our junior high schools by integration of subjects and by pro- 
gramming pupils for longer periods with the same teacher. 

k. Inter-school visitation is being carried on between the elementary 
schools feeding the junior high schools for the purpose of observing 
new practices and evolving a new philosophy of education. a 

I. Many of our schools have provided individual programs for atypi 
students. Included in this category are: l 
1. Children with physical defects. Cardiacs are give 

books. Their subject rooms are all located on t Py 
Instead of physical training they are permitted to . L 
library, to sew, to take limited physical exercise, e annecessat) 
2 Children who are emotionally unstable are freed = 
strain and are provided with calm, sympathetic ak ae for ad- 
3. Children who are retarded are re-programmed Jo es 
ditional tutoring in the subjects they need. ae 
4. Children who are talented are permitted extra © 

: ' develop their gifts in art, instrumental mee veachers t0 c 3 

m.In several schools there are special committees Yio re the 
all records and correct any errors, supply all om 

pupil records are transmitted to the nex 


n. Cumulative case histories are 
are handed on from grade to g 
school to the next higher level. eat 

o. Anecdotal records for unusual cases a 
very useful in guidance clinics and in ¢ 


n two sets of 
he first floor. 
vietly 19 


to train and 
etc. 


rade, and 
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& junior high schools 
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J a 

i Curriculum Policies and Practices Should Encourage Friendly 

YI Jerstanding and Democratic Relations among Supervisors, 
Teachers, Pupils, and Parents. 


INTERPRETATION. The parent’s felationship to the teacher 
ften leaves much to be desired. Parents have been interviewed 
„nd asked to assist in such matters as the child’s lack of punctuality, 
but often no improvement has been noted. Parents, even when free 
“to do so, show a reluctance to visit the school at the time assigned to 
them. They do not appreciate the difficulty their visits may present 
if the teacher has to interview them while she is teaching a large 
class. 


| ‘Tt is felt that the principal might strengthen his relationship with 


© the pupils by visiting the auditorium frequently. Sometimes, the 


principal, burdened by administrative and organization difficulties, 
to say nothing of the extra problems that have come up since our 


| ‘entrance into the war, finds time to visit the auditorium and class- - 


room only when something has gone wrong. This procedure does 
little to establish a bond between the principal and his pupils and 
deprives the latter of the stimulating inspiration to be derived from 
Pleasant contacts with their principal. 


i cain this picture of harmonious relationship, it is advisable 
ing Bucher. a. to give more recognition to the problems confront- 
Pleasant Seira “ appreciate their efforts to meet them. An un- 
Permeate the lonship between a supervisor and a teacher may 

atmosphere of the class room. This atmosphere may 


e reflec ° ¥ ` 
ai ted in the children’s behavior and interfere with the edu- 
Onal process, 


fo 


Af , 

S a akde able discussion, the group decided that heterogene: 
resembles = offers more inspiration to teachers and pupils and 
SOuping. . life situation more clearly than does homogeneous 
Permit individ course, such a class must have smaller registers to 
NES 9 indj ‘dual group instruction in which the needs and deficien- 

vidual pupils are diagnosed and remedied. 


Or 
cadem; j phasis should be placed on character training than on 
“i, of m ds. It is imperative that the teacher study the case 
; © boy who is a behavior problem in order to find out 
ĉa i ‘ trouble, Often, after a conference with the boy, 
Surprised that the boy is not more of a problem "i 
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sidering the trying and almost impossible home conditio 
endure. i | : i d r he 

Paragraph 4, expressed the philosophy of the new sae i E 
program for the junior high schools. The group is a little pe B 
riul 


lou 
must 


_ of working with this plan until the underlying problems ca: i 
© solved. pee a 


The course of study must be changed so that there shall bem | 
repetition of units in the various grades. There must also oe | 
vertical progression of work through the grades, leaving no ga aN 7 
in learning. | pe $ 
In order that the capacities of the individual child may bed A 
veloped to the utmost, it is necessary that the school, the home and E 
the community work and plan cooperatively, so that they may attain a 4 


a common set of goals which will foster our democratic way of life’ | | 


As to paragraph 7, we feel that the supervisors should be active - 
in Parent Teacher Associations and should assist in providing worth- | 


} 


To further this purpose provision should be made for: | 
‘Parent-Teacher Conferences during unassigned periods. Cal 
Qualified speakers from community agencies to address P.T. meetings ~ 


. 1 
7A receptions to parents; 9th year receptions to parents, p 
Qualified parents and citizens to visit Home Room period and sp 


to class. ra 
5. Grade advisor to consult with parents. | 
6. Centers with various activities in school buildings. i 
7. Monthly meetings of P. T. A. 
8. Class teas for parents. 
In general, the group found no grea 
the terms used, nor was there disagreement on t 


Although there was unanimit 
goals elaborated in Principle 
of present practices, that many of these 
under present school conditions. 

The following were some of the facto 
Insufficient school facilities. 
Over-sized schools and over- 
Shifting populations. ia we 
Lack of community spirit. 

Pressure of routine work on the teacher. — ents: 
Insufficient assumption of responsibility i 

Insufficient contact between home and ed «id for 
- Insufficient provision for the problem cn! 7 | 


unstable. 


$ 


me o Sec 


ehending 


: in compr 
t difficulty “tations: 


he conn hie 
it Oo 

s to the mert ~: 

y of agreement í the i Iustration> 


* was clear from ye 
ran goals were difficult to achie 


i 1 yccess’ 
r militating against S 
sized classes. 


the „motion?! v 
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incoming pup 


i 


'yNIOR HIGH. > | 
LUSTR ATIONS AND APPLICATIONS. In most schools 
IL t forth to make the building attractive as a whole. Spe- 


‘effort is pu Be the cl i i 
ralig the decoration of e classroom is left to the individual 
vache’ skill and ingenuity. Schools offer a cordial welcome to 
ils by special assemblies conducted by the general 


organization. 
and help to orientate them. : i | 
Effort has been made in the Junior High School to recognize 


dividual differences and adapt procedures to meet the needs of the 
pupils, but adverse influences have interfered with the efforts of the 
teachers to cope with the problem at hand. The oversized classes 


and heavy teaching program have often prevented the teacher from> 


khowing the child more intimately.. Teachers have been cognizant 
of behavior problems and ‘have tried to redirect pupils’ energies 
into more desirable channels. More and more spirit is being utilized 
in the formation of committees, organization of clubs and in com- 
petitive team games. . i 

Efforts have also been made to enlist the aid of the pupils in 
working out the educational program of the Junior High School. 


; Stu . . . . . 
dent organizations, pupil-directed assemblies, home room discus- 


sions, TPE . i : . 
dleom iier assignments, community drives and democratic 
procedures are . “19 
active interest e some of the means used to enlist the pupil’s 

he sc 
wthering the have attempted to utilize the aid of the parent in 
and individu ; school programs through parent-teacher organizations 
€ main = d confer ences, but these avenues of approach have, in 
e assistanc ye insufficient results. The parent who most needs 
attend, ‘ie the parent-teachers association, is least likely to 
the sc ool ; ifficulty of stimulating greater parental participation 
1S more acute because of the increasing demands made 
ę@ gr and schools. 
: Ou i 
desirable, he arend that although “parent-teacher” conferences are 
F City nee Cee set up at present is largely inadequate. 
“Velopmen t is still inclined to shift the burden of the child's 
So € pre © the school. 
sent practi : l 
` ~ Practices for improving parent-teacher contacts are.: 


© unassi ‘ 
P gned period a week for parent consultation, 


4 ger tezcher « y following the distribution of report "s 


n Parents 


nference w+ ttendance at parent meetings. 
“ducation, da guidance specialists, and talks by teachers of health 
ance, at parent-teacher meetings, 1l 
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These practices give the pupils a feeling of belonging, - 
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VII Cooperative Curriculum 
. m Depariment—The Curri 
i urr 
~ Developed as a Cooperative Project in Which me Should s, Work done by the Music Department in one school inspi 
upervisor, the Parent, the Public, and the Pupil Partici cacher, thes | . forming of a mothers’ and daughters’ Glee Club. ae 
Which Each Makes Appropriate Contributions and to i 


c, Participation of the staff in curriculum development: 
Subject conferences are held to choose textbooks. - 


INTERPRETA i 
TERP TATION. The group agreed that the teacher the . “a : l | ; : 
pervisor, the parent, the public, and the pupil should in the su- 2, Work 1s done by committees of teachers to select materials fk 
development of the curric ‘ Snare in thé visual instruction. 

ulum by appropriate contributions’ : ! 

i ontribut |. i niia ; 
ents should become conscious of the effects of th ions. Par 3. The shop teachers supervise the pupils’ selection of projects and 

2E ae of the curricul ; | proper materials subject to the cond . 
their children. There should : cuum ion ; onditions of the times, and th 
| — re should be a campaign by means of a 7 abilities and aptitudes of the pupils—e.g., shop pupils } k e 
papers to acquaint parents with what their children are learning in i ga E E e 9, -ogh pin § Cros, ete j 
| 4. School and subject conferences are held to adapt the ot 
study to meet current problems. __ | oses Gt 


mag nh a may become more active in helping to build 
e curriculum. It is one of o in thi 
ur tasks to educate parents'in this f 5. The Junior High School Games Committee meis and plan — 
i plans to - 


ments. 


4 


respect. 
The role.of supervi i Ini p 
for effective t 5 i CIVISOrs 22 developing the conditions necessary 6. Annual Junior High School conf : 
é or” _ & ae r á 
Aai ve teaching and learning is often limited by inadequate f. on methods and procedures SE R PE- T UREIMEEE. eas 
HE ities. In many instances their effectiveness in this work is 7. Teachers and supervisors Kerma icl : 
ependent upon the funds that they receive for this work. so ana gt and High Points. i SERSSASE! OS: SS LE 
= The school should try to enlist the valuable contributions that can - 8. Special assemblies and exhibits are planned and 
be made by various community agencies. A public relations officer 5 am occasions. and executed for im- 
. a J . r e o 
might be appointed from the faculty of each school to make com J 10 ana a and activity program type of work is used. 
‘ . ' stration le . : . ant 
tacts in the neighborhood. s d. teadet ssons are given in various districts to show pupil 
ih, Visai ai participation. 
` aids e ° 
Illustrations and Applications more kitenni ea ce being used in classroom to make lessons 
P 7 IZ Tè 1g and effective i 
Sonia es ; chers se] ‘ : 
A. Realization of curriculum goals: 7 | | ad as senha F a programs, sometimes selected by pupils, which 
1. A department store suggested further practice in arithmetic, 13. Special bo e interest of the students. 
this should be considered. l dy tion are given _Teports on the latest trends and methods in educa- 
2 The Army and Navy requested more mathematics and agi s a a Contract plans “eos y 
, ool, ven to i : 
3. Some beautiful booklets were offered for use in one y propa” . a means of remedial readi ng T Sih eee 
were rejected because it was found that the purpos® ya l he Within one class cecil aN ra ae classes and group 
gandize for private erotik T = - , attention is given to those pupils who 
i i S cience 
B. Curriculum and the community: ils exchange and Shop Departments work together to make and 
he part of the pe | oe By illust models, sextants, etc 
ratin — 
g texts, making posters, signs, etc, the Art Depart- 


essons in social dancing on t i 
ent corre] 

ates i 

tes its work with that of the other departments. 


1. The desire for 1 | 
led to teacher interest in helping them. ar pecoming 18. Th . 
. . n i tS ; e rin = 
2 Because of the hygiene work in the schools, Pare”. to dentis ting Sh 
er its o op does arie 
sncreasingly aware of the necessity for periodic vi 19 te school. a great deal of work for all the departments 
and doctors. d to wide sch lave been e" 
, have le ome: 2 Cols wi made comparing results obtained in activity 
i emakin Department . the 1 | 0, , ith thos 
d: Courses gra a the e ~ ami reparation of m Is in y a esting js done i of other schools. 
ne edo rt ‘ao class was forme for mo 21, i 5e results are ae skills, subject matter, and data on 
art weaving achers h : 
ave 3 sgt ` 
uss Curric individual conferences with their supervisors to dis- 


4, In one school, an : i k 
erest in the children $ bee l 
: u 
um development and change, 
13 


result of their int 
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- 22, Teacher chairmen of departments are called upon t 
cedures for definite projects, such as: Field Day He ae Pro. 
23; Because of present conditions, teachers have becata - th Day, ete, 
ful in substituting certain materials for others which ar Ore resource, 
24. Teachers’ Interest Committees often recommend sy ee 
better running of the school. ; n for the 


D. Pupil participation in Curriculum development: 


1. Pupils participate in curriculum develo sod: i 
, pment by indicatine- th~ 
interests. and hobbies. : ‘ tcating ` their 


2. Pupils’ reports on visits to places discussed in class lead to making ; 


of maps and collection of photographs, 

3. Parents have commented on the fact that their children have learned 
to discuss rather than to argue as a result of “Round. Table 
Groups” in one school. | É 


4. In the schools we find student councils and student governaients: 


which are training them to take their places in a democratic society. 


5. In some schools there are student courts, requested by the students) 
themselves, for solving disciplinary problems. These were found ` 
to work well. Real courtroom procedures were used, and each 


member of the court was given a definite job. 
6. One school has instituted a Students’ Day: once a term, 
dents act as the faculty of the school. | 
7, Bond drives and scrap drives are run by the pupils themselves. 
8. Health programs, First Aid instruction, N utrition and Hygiene pro 
grams have had a definite carry-over into the home. | x 
9, The meeting of parents and teachers during Open School We 
and resulting exchange of ideas lead to better cooperation. oa 
10. Parents become sufficiently interested, as a result of school W 
to take children to places of interest discussed in 


tarium, Town meetings, etc. 


The general public and technical information: 
1. The health education program in schools must go % = 
the health agencies outside—doctor, dentist, nutrition : 
2 Great utilization should be made of available eee 
libraries, parks with their various i 
? cal, zoological, and aquarium. 
3. The following are examples 
should participate in order to 


hand in hand with 
orker. 

all kinds, 
as þotan- 


childre® 
ther 


forms of garden 


E ich 
of social groups 1" Bs anol? 
learn how to act towar Militi? 


1 Scouts, Junior 


and the community—Boy Scouts, Gir : enters. „nd 

Girl Sea Scouts, various religious recreational pr welfare, ° 
4, Governmental departments, SHEN “2 ‘oor pase of 

hospital clinics can cooperate La 5, s affecting every : cannot 
5. Radio and movies should i This is so important + 


the development of the chil ; 
place too much emphasis on it. 






1944) 


tainable | 


when stu- ' 


class—e.g- plane . 


HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM fb oait 
The cooperative curriculum and general support. 
P 1, New trends in Health ‘Education: 
| a. Military training—Commandos, 


b. Paying more attention health. The Health Education a 
is leading to greater interest on the part of the parent. 
P g | 


JUNIOR 


G. Curriculum and the community. 
| 1, Dueto the hygiene work in the schools, parents are becoming in- 
' creasingly aware of the necessity for periodic visits to dentists and 


. 


doctors. | 
- Courses given by the Homemaking Department have led to wider 


) interest in the better planning and preparation of meals in the home. 
3, In one school an art weaving class was formed for the mothers as a 
result of their interest in the children’s work. 
4. Work done by the Music Department in one school inspired the 
forming of a mothers’ and daughters’ Glee Club. 


VII. The Teacher and the Curriculum—The Teachers Outlook 
on Life, Understanding of Human Relations, Attitude Towards 
Others, Professional and Personal Growth, Sensitivity to Changes 


n Social Organization and Purposes, and Understanding of How 


Children Grow, Develop, and Mature Are Very Important in De- 
termining the Effectiveness of the Curriculum. 


te ine RETATION A teacher cannot teach democracy unless 
mary oo as a working member of a democracy. Any per- 
Promote the nor have such ideals and aspirations cannot effectively 
tradition” fake of education for democracy. “The democratic 
and recognition = hangs teachers, a respect for human personality 
*Ponsibility of of the right of each to receive his shats; a 
“Mocratic tra wee to contribute. A teacher should exempti 
ree men and sh an by understanding the rights and obligations o) 
Tights and s ould incorporate in his living the true fusion of these 
“ FI obligations. 
e i i ” a teacher acquires experiences that tend to make 
YES, enhance,  onality, That person lives most richly who 
pal 5 E participates in the general good. The udi 
ert “quipped ived a great number of significant experiences 15 
Tibu o th also to cope with problems in the classroom and to 
rath. reedom ; effective solution or amelioration. i i 
“T, the Oppo 'S not simply freedom from external restraint, 0u 
rtunity for the development of a socially wa 


ao ~ 
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personality. Characteristic of the well-integrated person in à den, 
O~- 


cratic society are a “high sense of loyalty, personal integrity k 
intellectual honesty.” The concept of loyalty may best be defi 


by the all-inclusive term “loyalty to the spirit of American insti. 


tutions.” 
“Essential democracy guarantees that every individual shal have 


an equal opportunity to develop his abilities and aptitudes for hias 


own good and the good of society.” “Equal opportunity” should 
guarantee equal guidance with an equal expenditure of time and 


energy for the normal or gifted child as well as for the child whọ | 


is subnormal or emotionally disturbed. 7 
While the classroom organized on a democratic basis gives due 
consideration to the integrity of each person and provides rich op- 


_ portunities for growth, development, self-direction and self-control, 
it is desirable and timely to stress the limitations to which such, 


self-direction can be applied to classroom procedure due to the 
immaturity of the child. : 


There is a general agreement among educators that without a. 


basis of mutual understanding, confidence, respect and friendship 
‘between teacher and pupil, neither teacher nor pupil can make 
proper headway in the educative process. “Winning the pupil's 
confidence” entails wide acquaintance with the individual's life, en- 
vironment, health, social interests, family background, problems, and 
difficulties. Lack of knowledge of any of these factors, or inability 
to use such knowledge properly, makes it difficult to arrive at an 
understanding of the child; such understanding 1s basic to cont- 
dence, respect and friendship. 
Pupils respect the capable teacher. 
from their recognition of his judgment, experience, 
stability of character rather than from fear. It must ! 
bered, too, that confidence, respect and friendship are ewe 
in the development of wholesome relationships. On u ee sis 
a completely free comradeship is not necessary. he, em 
should rather be on the avoidance of stilted formality. td's attain” 
The personality of the teacher is a vital factor in the chi te ild 
ment of success. The chief aim of the teacher is tO a nce 
towards success. If the child’s welfare is given prec* unity 
other considerations, the teacher will find ample pa and 
arouse in the pupils the more desirable emotions and rea that 


wevet, | 
be able to avoid the undesirable. It should be noted, ho 
16 - 
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This attitude should result 
ability a” 
be remem- 
rable 
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~ Ț" ag the term is commonly employed, should be a means 

pee rather than an end in itself. | 
f Ero eacher’s knowledge of subject matter and methods must-be 
| Se nal by a wide knowledge of applied psychology, including 
jmp tal hygiene, which should be regularly applied by teachers in 
” daily relationships with pupils. This should involve a recog- 
ly of the distinction between surfaċe manifestations 


nition not mere À 
„nd underlying causes of maladjustment, but of the close relation- 


ship between these. Na n 
ioned objectives cannot be fully realized without 


These aforementi 
the further revision or development of the existing curriculum. 
Advancement in new curriculum development programs can only 
be effected by open-minded teachers to whom opportunities for using 
new methods and devices have been generously provided by the 
school system. Teachers should have a first-hand intimate knowl- 
edge of pupil needs in order to be better equipped with a basis for 
changes and improvements in the curriculum. There must be given 
to teachers the opportunity of making a gradual change to the new 
m such a manner that there be:not an imposition of change from 


the old to the new, but an orderly progress with an accompanying 


critical evaluation of the new. 
Ma i aa plan for teacher participation in the development of 
exchange Mi is defeated unless such opportunities for a free 
vided. In hte ee of thought among all teachers are pro- 
l€ most progr ne Provision for such participation marks one of 
tially ą Eae steps in school administration. It is essen- 
© school syst oe Procedure ; more than this, however, it enables 
àre in Closest ais utilize the best thinking of the very people who | 
We are contact with students. 
9 Tegister agreed that teachers should be offered the opportumty 
: Curriculy = views and make contribution to the determination 
"ays an ' Policies, we must go further and be prepared to devise 
has n ioe whereby the representatives of the teachers are 
Planni a. unity to discuss their findings with the curriculum 
h has Gu set up by the Board of Superintendents. 
A 6 aa. in that the field of activity along these lines 
beca, 7 aNd teach ude provisions for meetings of parents, Super 
USE of the = in formulating policies. This is open to question 
and tec relative unfamiliarity of parents with the many de- 
‘cal school problems. Perhaps a way may be a 
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. to incorporate the views of parents with the broader and more 
eral fields of school administration. | 
The entire procedure of the democratic development of th 
riculum is so important and worthwhile, that it should be mad 
compulsory rather than permissive. a 


Illustrations and Applications 


gen- 


A. Personality enrichment through: 
1. Special interest in cultural subjects: music, literature, art, Me gs 


= 2. Sports, hobbies. | 
3. Community contacts and activities. 
4. 


Active participation in war work, in Red Cross, U.S.O., CDVO, 


etc. i : ; 
5. Utilization of sabbatical leaves for study and travel. 


B. Democratic Classroom Relationships. | 
; 1. Socialized recitations, class and school governments, clubs, etc. _ 
2. Attention to all factors contributing to growth-health, emotional 
J = tone, human relationships—as well as progress in intellectual pursuits. 
3. Emphasis on understanding cooperation rather than blind obedience. 


C. Teacher—Child Relationship. Ber aat 
"1, Individual pupil conferences with the teacher and the guidance 

counselor. LA, 

Excursions to places of interest. 

. Special club work. 

. Use of guidance clinics, hospitals, mental hygiene bur 
churches, and other social agencies. 

. Employment of Guidance counselors wh 
problems of student adjustment. 


eaus, courts, 


wh 


o are equipped to deal with 


tn ~ 


D. Teacher and Curriculum Improvement. other 
ices 1n 0 ; 


1. Opportunity to observe educational procedures and dev 
classes and schools, 

2. Institution of subject conferences among teache 

3. Assignment of teachers as members of curricu 
mittees. 

4. The present curriculum workshop is an example of 
part in the development of new procedures. 


ious schools. 


var 
rs of g com- 


lum-evaluatin 


E. Opportunities for teachers to register views. 


1. School periodicals. 

2. Radio. 
' 3. Contributions to educational periodicals. 

4, Participation in the present curriculum workshop. 


F, Personality enrichment through: 


1. Home visits. 
2. Teacher participation in community projects. 
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TH. 
3, Speaking at 


with the school. 
t 4. Teachers councils, composed of teachers elected by their fellows. 


5 Increasingly important part in faculty conferences. 
A Teachers consulted on matters of policy and program making, 


G. Democratic Classroom Relationships. 


| Adjustment classes not labeled as such, 


church and civic groups to establish closer relationships 


H. Teacher-Child Relationship. si 
1, School jobs assigned to all types of students, especially those who, 
for whatever reason, stand most in need of a feeling of “social 
security.” : 
2. Home-room period is characteristic of J.H.S. set-up. 
3, Commendation for honest effort and recognition of achievement. 


I. Teacher and Curriculum Improvement, 

1. Circulation among the teachers of new books and periodicals on 
education matters. 

2. Presentation of new devices learned from various courses in uni- 
versities, 

3. Experimentation. 

4, Absorption of helpful ideas for various programs from radio and 
periodicals, 

5. Organization of special groups such as a swing band or an instru- 
mental quintet. 


iF E) 
Opportunities for teachers to register views. 


1, , : 
a oa of a program committee among the teachers who, to~ 
2 se with groups of teachers, formulate the program. 
~ “ung teachers an opportunity to express a preference for sub- 


j 
i] 


The High School and the Community 


AACHEL BEAM 
"Do irls Commercial High School 
čs Qi 
Does i — Commercial High School function in the community ? 
consci its doors to its parents and friends and make them 


t So i them 
: day i thi orld affairs, and acquaint them with the leaders of 
i ia. changing times? Are we moulding them into 
ah © labor for a better tomorrow? And, not least, do 


to 
make ne . PPortunity to become acquainted with each other, 


Ww +. 2? 
friends? Here is my scrap-book. Leaf through i 
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What could be more’to my liking—alone, a comfortable chai 
polished table, the journal of the teacher-reporter? I red. ° 
POST WORLD FORUM—JULY 9-10, 1942. Our big day open 
the day for which our Discussion Group has toiled these na 
weeks. And there on the stage are the experts on the Internations) 
Symposium. Look at the names and note the nationalities. Dr. 


Emilio De Hofmansthal, Dr. Anup Singh, Dr. Bjarne Braatoy, Dr. $. 
Jan Papanek, Mme. Andree Royon, J. M. Elizaldi, Vladimir Kazak- f 


evich, Henry J. L. Polak. Now the round table is going strong 


reflecting the thoughts of the times. The audience, the community 


is all attention. When did they ever before have just this chance 
to see and to listen to leaders of the day? er: 

But wait. There is more instore. Evening comes and with it 
Our First Lady of the Land, Mrs. Franklin Delano Roosevelt. The 
house is packed. What a treat for us all—to see this charming, 
gracious woman, to listen to her simple words of wisdom. 

And now Friday. Here on our platform is our Mayor, the Hon- 
orable Fiorello H. La Guardia. To many of us this is our first sight 
of the little fiery figure. But how big he is! How important he 
makes us feel! We catch his enthusiasm to carry on. 

Friday night. And four outstanding men of our day are before 
us. We listen to Frederick L. Myers, Robert Lee Humber, Henry 
Epstein. They speak on Enduring Security. Then the man of a 
evening, Sir Godfrey Haggard, British Consul General, New Yor 
City, speaks. — 

The Forum closes. The audience leaves. 
big thrill, a feeling of pride in their hearts? H York City 
and heard Dr. John E. Wade, Superintendent of New „other 
Schools, their own superintendent? Have they not had r 
opportunity to see and hear Miss Ficks, their own principa 

42. The 


Do they leave with 4 
ave they not see 


9, 19 
THE STUDENT VICTORY CONGRESS—DEC. 8-2, i house 


Town Hall Club is presenting “Women in War” te be platfor™ 


of parents, students, and neighborhood friends. bar speak- 
Miss Ficks, the principal, and to her right and left the pr TJarrison 
ers: Judge Dorothy Kenyon, Dr. Caroline Zachry, ca jewte™ 
C. Thomas, Miss Eleanor H. Park, Mrs. Dorothy a a The general 
ant Geneva McQuatters and Cecile Lane of the Les War?” we 
panel opens—‘‘What is the Place of Women in the 


20 





THE COMMUNITY. 





ig HIGH SCHOO” p ra 
i tion. Each speaker has an indiivdual appeal; we feel 
are all oe af nat words. And now our chance. Questions come 
the sinceri y Here is interest. 

A thoughtful audience leaves to return the next day to take part 
r el that means most to. them. They sit in at round table 
pa am s led by other guest speakers: Dr. Allan Stockdale, Mr. 
ime Egli, Mrs. Blanche K. Katz, Miss Eleanor Foster, Miss 
Ee Owen, Miss Eleanor W. Mole, Miss Lydia Altschuler, Miss 
pare N *. 7] Miss Edith Christienson—each representing a dif- 
ferent phase of world activity. I talk to these parents as they leave, 
one here, one there. They sense they are a part of all this. “Was 
not one of them a parent speaker and an active one in each panel 
discussion ? T 


~ = 


FACULTY-STUDENT STUNT SHOW—March 19, 20, 23, 1943. 
The curtain goes up. The show is on. For two nights and an 
afternoon we play to packed houses. We dance, we swim, we 
skate. We sing, we act, we clown. The doting mamas and papas 
delight in the antics of their daughters. They glow with pride at 
their talent and skill. They picture each in the future a Lily Pons 
or a Marian Anderson, an Ethel Barrymore or a Beatrice Lillie. 
They see on the stage a Sonja Henie, a Cornelia Otis Skinner, an 
Ethel Leginsky, They are proud, these parents. 


RF ASHION SHOW— June, 1943. `I sit in the last seat high 


Mii 
: Pin the balcony looking down over a crowded house of customers, 


er Pupils and teachers—down on a dramatic and colorful es 
of the owns for every occasion—the finished product of the girls 
“hi Department. 

in aut across the stage proud owners of smart outfits, each 
ladies n designer on her arm, both glowing with napa ba 
“achers in r array, the smart tailored ones, girls 1n rN i i i. 
Bloves i a ternoon dress, street ensembles complete wit at -= 
oh lounging ladies with house coats colortul and enticing; 


Te im > artfully tailored that one almost has a change of mind. 
And the bicycle girl, the roller skaters, the players of tennis. 


Ere fe hre enn 
thrown oy ts Miss Ficks charming in her new dress with jacket 
of all arm; the face of her little designer lit with Joys the 
We are „CE others. 


Te pi ivi 
Siven a brief view of the workshop activity behind Si 
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| timely explanations and humorous comments. Nor the musical 
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this—the consultations, research in the fashion Magazines . h 1 i p meeting goes on. We are entertained by Councilman Walter 
» half. € 


sized sketches, in color, of the envisioned gown. The dun + and Mr. Joseph G. Glass, Socialist candidate for City Coun- 
the models, the draping, the patterns laid on the materials ES © pHa fight a verbal duel over city policies. i 
e , a4 » & 4 


at work. ' ils fo dl, peT A is over. :The doors clọse on voices lost in good- 
The setting changes. I look down on a cool garden scene The i argument. ' ' i 
there I see costumes for every garden activity—from the ic. p , 
shorts busily plucking potato beetles, to the mistress of dhe h W RNIVAL—October, 1943. Monday morning. Wearrive. The 
dainty in a soft, clinging creation, her face shaded with dro a | CA -. 8 o'clock. The taxis do a thriving business. One after 
hat, flower basket on arm, gloves and shears. oping | oe unloads a dissheveled teacher with bundles and baskets. 
_ And there is comedy, too—the ship scene. From the gaily : a an hour three long tables in the Main Hall are laden with 


flagged boat there step beautiful girls in summer 
description. , There to be met by ogling sailors in n 
cracking, making passes, hoping for a date. 

led off their ladies to secluded benches for s 


finery of every the handiwork of the teachers. 
atty suits, wise There are pictures, oils and watercolors, framed and unframed; 


A few succeeded and $ jams, spices, jellies. cakes, candies, cookies, doughnuts. .Ferns— 


Nor is wartime forgotten. Here is a trim suit made from all colors, even to the rare rose; a tiny Baby Tears and a Saint 
father’s old coat and pants; here a tailored sport costume from | Paulia with its “Who desires a little touch of violet?” There. are 
brother’s jacket and slacks. There is a street dress from grand- | f knitted garments, belts, kerchiefs, and dainty articles of clothing. - 
mother’s cape.’ And mother’s ten-year old dinner gown reappears — Froma Pennsylvania-Dutch Farm a freshly killed chick and newly 


in an afternoon dress. The cost of each ranged, from thirty to laid eggs. And the Principal baked a pecan pie. 


, E The fun begins. We run down between classes to place a higuer 
Nor must I forget the soft voice of the girl at the mike with her bid on something we desire. We argue, we fight. At three o'clock 


the bidding is stopped and many of us are caught upstairs. The 


- accompaniment, especially the lyrics of the songsters. l ; pie goes for $6.75. Soon it becomes a hundred pieces each a de- 
l s : licious mouthful. We let no morsel from our “lippes falle.” And 

_ POLITICS—October 1943. It is preelection night and in our audi- the Red Cross is $370 the richer. é 
torium are our parents and our neighborhood friends—all com* 4 ‘ he parents, too, desire a carnival. They wish to show what they 
to listen to the candidates for election. And on the platform Miss | : = do. So one week later, at night, they display their wares. = 
Ficks with men to the right and left.of her. Soon State Solicitor- oe delicate and beautiful in design. Their laces, Ta 
General Orrin P. Judd, takes over, and we hear speeches by Dep uly | g < and linen call to mind the countries in the old world <= 
Commissioner of Licenses, Arthur S. Hirsch, candidate for A s sT these gentle folk have sprung. One has no naan aera 
court judge; Councilwoman Rita Casey and Robert J. Jago ae nad "NGS cigarettes for the soldiers. A smiling colored mo -= ‘ 
Democratic candidates for Council; and Norman B. Johnson @ spot her home-canned jar of peaches on the table. I ps "De 
Charles A. Geraci, Republican nominees. on, later tatting, Y coat pocket is gay with a kerchief edged with } 


i ; ht 
And now our Principal again. She presents a resolut! ii to tat The little Czecho-Slovakian thinks maybe I can be taug 
adopted unanimously: “Resolved, that the Senate of the ~ nd they swell the Fund. 


7 hip in 
States be urged to go on record as favoring members “P eg =f = POST : ss 
international organization open now to the members of the i ye diene CR HORIZON—D eceenber,.. 1943. Here is ' ‘a “me 
Nations and after the war to all nations; this organization ression fifteen on fifteen hundred delegates, boys and girls rep ze is pn 
diplomatic, military, and economic power to prevent age Dr, Hii k Schools of the city. Another Victory pa Keynote 
and promote peace among the nations.” : ) ideonse, President of Brooklyn College, 1$ 23 
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ailor-like flirtations, © from the delicate Maiden Hair to the sturdy Bostonian. Begonias © 
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Speaker, and Mr. Samuel Steinberg, Chairman of the History p 
partment of the Samuel J. Tilden High School, is the Discuss; č 
Leader. The General Panel starts and ends. : Surely interest a 
but not more so than the discussions that follow from the f 
What interest! Never tell me again that our high school stud 
do not think. a 
We go to rooms allotted to the individual panels: How can we 


Oor, 


prevent World.War III; Geography of the Future—Airways to 


Peace; Are the Germans and the Japanese Incurable '—Educational 
Reconstruction; Science and Technology in the Post-War World: 
Intercultural Relations—How Can We Secure Understanding 
Among People of Different Faiths and Races ; Jobs For All. 


_ I become aware for the first time of the parents and other grown- 


ups in the audience. It is not all youth. The panels begin and the © E 


parents are to the fore—one parent speaker in each group ‘leading 


off along with the guest speaker. This is something new.. We have i 


come a long way. 


4 


THE SCIENCE FAIR—December, 1943, It is five o'clock Friday _ 


afternoon and we—the Bio and Chem Squads—are over in the 


Brooklyn Museum, dead with fatigue but happy. The others gone 


and the last exhibit in place. The Brooklyn Science Fair which 
we are sponsoring is now ready. : 

Saturday come the judges: Dr. Parmlee, President of the Ameti- 
can Institute, Dr: Graves of the Brooklyn Botanical Garden, Mr. 
John A. Zellers, President of the Remington Rand Corporation, 
Joseph Kraus, Editor of Science News Letter, Mrs. Glenn os 
strong, Artist and Botanist, Miss Margaret Patterson of me 
Service, Mr. Joseph Zeller of the War Labor Board. Se iol 
forty-four exhibits, the work of one hundred seventy Pe ie, 
fourteen high schools in the Boro of Brooklyn—exhibits in a 
plant and animal, Chemistry, Meteorology, Aviation ar prizes 

Come Tuesday. Miss Ficks, our Principal, awards r “science 
and gives out certificates presented by the Federation © asit 
Teachers Associations. ‘The public come all week and we © verest 
to extend the Fair. We do for two more days. ’ It 1s a 
public, not just our community, but the parents and fri 
other high schools. _ , 
r the jou" 
PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION. I handed ove 
24 ` 
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“Tell me about your 


33 
y 4 time is almost gone. , ee 
“7 ey ee, we have one a month. They are practical and in- 
sé 5 ? 


p t after Pearl Harbor we had a ‘Black-out meeting. 
teresting. Just att L He did diob. Th 

.. warden arrived, helmet and all. He did a good job. Then 
ae a can and waste paper salvage affair. A squad from the 
ue had ia gave us detailed instructions. At another gathering 
a nd Department made bombs, exploded them and taught us 
he a with them. Before ration days a member of the Con- 
ponte League explained the point system and gave us instructions 
in marketing. One night we listened to Dr. Harry Bricker; Princi- 
pal of P. S. 55, who urged us to join the American Free World 
Association to prevent all future wars. At another time a history 
teacher and six seniors held forth on preelection issues. At the 
beginning of the term various clubs entertained, showing the parents 
their extra-curricular activities—possibly an explanation of their 
tardiness in arriving home. At the last meeting we had a debate 
on subsidies and inflation. Then we have open school week Just 
as do other high schools. The parents come and go but return for 


Friday night. They are entertained by the Dramatic Club, the Glee 


Club and the Orchestra. The Principal speaks. The teachers— 
later in the classrooms.” i 
Finishing the perusal of tke scrap-book of the teacher-reporter, 


| rose to depart, in my mind and heart a new understanding of the 


Words of a poet of long ago— 


. j 2? 
ras amet qui numquam amavit, quiquam amavit cras amet. 


Anticipating the Activity Program 


IRVING FLINKER 

m „Brooklyn Technical High School 
teacher ED OPINIONS. Itis regrettable that many + 
tY Dr “oughout the city prejudge the effectiveness of the -A 
tion ¿> om, and express opinions, unfounded on facts or observa 
Weed os disinterested colleagues. Such criticism is often a 
those wh, Posed for its lack of foundation and substance ms 
quiry, ° Know the facts or are guided by a spirit of scienti 


ee cher 
“ai Often, howeyer, the unsuspecting high ae 25 


school 
activ- 





ING THE ACTIVITY PROGRAM AOT iie 
our P.T.A. meetings. They are here in your 
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listens unquestioningly to a priori opinion that the new Program 
‘education is conducive to the development of poor work haha 
half-learned skills, irresponsible attitudes, uncontrolled discipline 


and educational immaturity. 


THE TRUTH OF THE MATTER. What a pleasant surprise | 
awaits them! When all the new youngsters, differently traing E 


from their predecessors, will in a few years reach our high schools 


these deluded teachers will realize how mistaken were their beliefs 
and apprehensions. For the past three or four years, children from 4 


seventy activity schools have been admitted to the high ‘schools, 


These students have been absorbed and lost in the traditional organi- 


zation of the secondary schools. - No contemporaneous comparison 
_ is therefore possible until all the pupils reaching the high schools 
will come from activity schools. Then teachers will find that many. 


pupils from activity schools compare favorably with those of tradi- ft. 
_. tional schools in being: . Rae: 


1. Superior in courtesy, initiative, work-spirit, reliability, worthy group- 
s ‘ ° j 
membership, and good-housekeeping.” 
2. More broad-minded and more tolerant toward social and 


affairs.’ 
Superior in creative language and graphic arts.’ 


economic 


More proficient in academic skills.” 

. Stronger in physical ability and capacity.” i 

. More adept in research.’ 

More critical-minded.‘ : 

. More mature in cooperativeness, self-confidence, and in 

10. Somewhat better prepared for high school.° F ‘cational 

These conclusions have been reached by a group of ecu "I 
private schoo 


investigators working independently in public and Practices 
The authentic pages of Wrightstone’s Appraisal of Newer 


dependence: 


OPN DM Aw 


yen Under 
t). Schoo! 





1 Pistor, F. A—A Comparative Study of the Growth of Child 
Traditional and Progressive Practices. (Ph.D. thesis in manuscri? 
of Education Library, New York University, N.Y.C. 1933. F eticas. PES 

3J, W. Wrightstone—Appraisal of Newer Elementary School +7% 
216-220, ie, T Educ 


tional 
J. C. Morrison—The Activity Program. New York State 


| 


Survey. pg. 74. est 
‘Ibid pg. 78. "Ibid pg. 118. Achieve 
‘Washburne, C. W. and Raths, Louis E—"The High Schoo tary schoo 

of Children Trained Under the Individual Technique i 

Journal, Vol. 28, Nov. 1927—pp.. 214-224. 
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Readier to participate in desirable leisure-time pursuits and interests. 





p 


cities than at 


FORM, STRUCTURE, AND SUBSTANCE. One's curiosity.. 


l 


yTICIPATING THE ACTIVITY PROGRAM 
A 


G. Morrison’s 
, mpartial surveys of the new education will convince even 


n ; 

result of 1 . : : ivity sı 
tit confirmed skeptic that children in these activity schools 

the n more opportunities to realize their fullest capa- 


are now being give l l 
any time ín the history of our educational system. 


would naturally be whetted by such excellences. What is the magic 
formula or device that will so stimulate the child and enrich his 
experiences as to yield these educational results? The activity pro- 
gram is not a method or a set of techniques or a different plan of 
arranging the content of the traditional school curriculum. It is — 
merely the practice of a philosophy of education in harmony with ' 
principles of child psychology which we have accepted for many 
years. The shift in emphasis from the textbook to the whole child 
is no newer than the Socratic method. The medieval guilds insured 
effective training by insisting upon the principle of learning by doing, 
service, and expression. Today we accept the dictum, “No impres- 
sion without expression.” Were Pestalozzi able to visit our activity 
schools he would be delighted to see carried out in practice those 
atagia] ideas which he recognized and strongly advocated, viz., 
‘nsory experiences, directed observation, and field trips. Progres- 


S . n è 
ve education is based on the fundamental concept that children 


a ter doing, that they must have purposes in their school 
education isn fis real meaning and importance for them, that 
with develo in mainly learning about things, but is concerned — 
total pirat S on childr en the capacity to act and react an their 
© activit ities to their environment. Froebel, too, lent influence 
Sas a cd movement by stressing the use of pupils’ interests and 
sinkers like > for curriculum making. More recent educational 
ve, oin arket » Kilpatrick, and Dewey have emphasized initia- 
tionshi s Ss Originality, creative effort, critical thinking, social rela- 
Th a enjoyment, —with the child as the center of interest. 
tomised in Philosophy underlying the activity program ia ite i 
epart € SIX cardinal objectives as stated by the New Yor 
°F th Scho la of Education. They assert that it 1s the function 
To a to help every child: 
s © dis “stand and practice desirable social relationships 
“'SCOver and develop his own desirable individual aptitudes 


O culti 
vate the habit of critical thinking gg 





The Activity Program, ‘Both published ag thé | 
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4. To appreciate and desire worthwhile leisure activities 
5. To gain command of the common integrating knowled 
6. To develop a sound body and normal mental attitudes 


Thus we find that the present program of experiential learning 
Ig 


a long period of time. 


t 


LEARNING BY DOING. In the newer-type school, the ana 
lum transcends the course of study so far as to include all the B 
expėriences of the children which can be utilized by: the teachers a 


in guiding their youngsters to realize their maximum Physical, social 
and mental growth. The starting point is the reorganization of the ) 
subjects like geography, history, literature, science, art, etc., to real- 
istic problems of individual and social life with which the children 


deal directly. For example, they recdnstruct community life with 
pictures, charts, graphs, models, and miniature scenes; they*go on 
, excursions and trips, and make first-hand studies of stores, markets, 
docks, industries, public buildings, parks and playgrounds; they | 


plan, write, talk, construct, read, dramatize, debate, interpret, and 
evaluate. As individuals they find important facts by means of 
various kinds of research, and. report on current events. They in- 
terpret cartoons and construct original ones; they make graphs, 
maps, and time-lines. They look up related material in reference 
books in the school library, keep scrapbooks, write stories an 

essays, and do a host of other things. | 


THE CHALLENGE TO ADMINISTRATION. If this a 
nature of the new education and the future student, we in the %6" 


ion 
schools shall be obliged to experiment with a program of educatio 


, the 
that will best develop the potentialities of our youngsters. ne 
shop classes we can borrow the double period so that a 4 aie 

. e 


student could know each other better, and a more inclusiv A 
nigcant unit of learning could be experienced. Correlation titative 
language arts with social studies, mathematics with the qad help 
sciences, and health education with hygiene and biology Wa within 
curriculum from the study of facts and content rou ah school 
to integrate and enrich the educational experiences of the ome ave 
student. By securing ancillary, licenses a great many ve perspec 
already qualified to participate in such a program. : the 


of the administration and supervision will be focused upon 
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an evolutionary development of progressive educational thought over 
ver 
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` yidual differences 1n 


ANTI rowth of the whole child rather than upon the completion 
m e satie course of study. With this end in view the many 
of a P meaalized high school departments will either be fused or 
paat to collaborate closely in planning, executing, and evaluating 
oe gls educational program. To take cognizance of wide indi- 
a normal high school population is a sine qua 
„on in the new education. Heterogeneous classification according 
to social and chronological age throughout the school, and homo- 


the $ 


geneous grouping within each subject class according to specific 


strengths and weaknesses would respect and fully develop the per- 
sonality of each individual child. Concomitant with such a flexible 
classification system, a continuous program of curriculum modifica- 


tion or enrichment, in accordance with the needs and interests of the 


child and the community must perforce be planned cooperatively 
by the supervisors and the teachers. To enable the home room teacher 


_ to carry out his. real purpose, i.e., guidance, the administration 


should program home room assignments so that the teacher can give 
his official class a double period of instruction each day. Rather 
than deteriorate, standards of achievement will rise for every student 
because each will strive to attain a goal adapted to his own ability. 
As an integral part of the program of experiential learning, a con- 
tinuous process of evaluation would run concurrently. Findings 
ae appraisal would affect the system of grouping, methods, 
ng a S, and standards. Fundamental principles of administration 
ilay a, e.g., proper orientation of teachers and students, 

&radual introduction of changes, and implementing the 


- Plan wi : ote 
with proper registers, supplies, and conditions, must be care- 


fully Considered and applied. 
y l 
aa ne INSTRUCTION . The conscientious and riga 
vices ai asks with misgivings what new changes, methods, an 
° such te ‘i necessary in order to carry out the new progres. 
aim a teya the advice is to go right on teaching the same w pi 
Stim a ` teachers has always been so to vitalize instruction as 
With 5 interest and provoke thought. Correlation of ones subject 
S, anq -S an effective way of integrating the learning experi- 
but is true patting to it a rich significance. It may seem strange, 
Eon b Š nevertheless, that a class enjoys an occasional raer PÀ 
Petter th ‘uStory teacher and a history lesson by an glish teache 
`n in the usual settin Beginni ‘ith the here and now 
i gs. Beginning w mal 
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will stimulate and maintain interest in the there and then. One im 
ust 


- be careful, however, to keep the lesson moving so that.a Teasonab| 
MNadle 


proportion of time is given to the required content, 


To deepen his understanding and widen the horizon of his inter. | 
ests the child should be encouraged to read supplementary book if 
listen to worthwhile radio programs, look up related topics, and vol Mi 


the public library and school clubs. First-hand experiences may be 


gained by class or individual trips to the museums, planetarium | 


stock exchange, shipyards, chemical plants, Chrysler exhibits, Federal 
Reserve Bank, and broadcasting studios. 
_. from his reading, research, or trip will give both student and class 
an opportunity to share and learn. Vicarious experiences may be 
provided for the class by means of recordings, slides, silent and 


sound films, maps, globes, charts, and small exhibits. ‘Children often 


An oral report resulting / i 





` pTICIPATING 


THE ACTIVITY PROGRAM 
ure styling, fashions of textiles and clothing, exhibits of balanced 
niture id nutritious foods, and bulletin board displays of reading, 
a radio, film, and theatrical programs. In the upper grades, 
t may be trained in the technique of planned and sustained 
S 

research. . e 
ior himself a problem or topic, plans a systematic study of his 
theme by means of an outline, gathers data, charts, graphs, news 
items, etc., collates and organizes the information, and writes a 
thesis presenting and substantiating his findings. One class is now 
engaged in writing its own economics textbook. Dissatisfied with 


-the one they are using, these students plan to write a text that is 


simple to understand, alive with present problems, factual and well- 
documented, oriented to the needs and maturity of high school. 
seniors, and designed to stimulate thought and interest in economic 


After a short period of exploration, each student TEE 
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problems. Out of three candidates qualified because of superior 
© scholastic and literary ability the class elected one to be editor of 
the book. He assigned committees of four students to study and 


3 in sy learn more by hand-work than by discussion. To motivate dull — 
_ tasks, clarify concepts, and enrich meaning, teachers have suggested 
the construction of varied maps, jig-saw puzzles, cartoons, pictorial 


charts and graphs, historical and literary scenes, mechanical models, a 


replicas, exhibits, and scrapbooks. One teacher, for example, taught 


the nature and functions of the stock-market by having his students 


“play the market” with a capital of $500. for one month. Needless 
tosay, the students learned the folly of taking “flyers,” the tech- 
nique of reading and interpreting stock quotations, the significance 
of the financial section of a newspaper, the role of the broker, an 
the importance of accuracy and neatness in record-keeping. a 
device to supplant tedious drill is the jig-saw puzzle. Using car 
board or ply-wood, students cut up well-drawn maps into regio’ 
states, or transportation routes. Playing with this homemade a 
gives one a definite understanding of geographical relationships. af 
one ninth year civics class, students select local, social, economic, 
political problems as their individual themes for scrapbooks. ie 
another class, the children chose to collect clippings, picture re 
other illustrative material on specific vocations in which wa boys 
interested. Using balsa wood, plaster of Paris, or cardboar™, 
who excel in manual dexterity plan and develop O 
scale the city beautiful, the airport of the future, omana e com 
and housing projects, recreation pavilions that will pa el sy 
munity, new designs for markets, stores, and restaurants, dustri 


: istic in 
tems of water supply and transportation, and , futur rating 


plants. Girls seem to show a preference for interior de | 
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write up such major economic problems as raising living standards, 
controlling prices, producing goods efficiently, distributing the social 
"come, post-war planning, and social and economic security, Tenta- 
ae bis of chapters are reported to the class for criticism and 
rig aig subsequently revised. This research is carried on 
lent ey activity to the regular, sequential calendar of 
fulness f he teacher is under no delusions as to the ultimate use- 
intense] ot the completed project as a textbook, but the students are 
lai interested in the job at hand. Ea ; 
attention Em may have special difficulties, and need <a 
instruction _* a plan of grouping does not help to individualize t : 
Ese squ r nay be necessary to organize help squads after school. 
Work a = or bright students, under the supervision of a teacher, 
both, the individual slow students for the mutual benefit of 
the ʻ on A — enjoy the advantage of tutorial instruction ous 
help fulnes. eos the learning experience and develop attitudes a 
“nd Procedu consideration for others. Individual diagnostic tests 
determin res might be employed by the teacher at this w w 
a cular ay =r, extent of remedial work required for 
g AU . l 
brary, pot the work will be done outside of the classroom, m the 
nd ine ome, in the neighborhood, in the museum, and ìn public 


dustri al, . 
al buildings, Homework in the new program 1s = 
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assigned piece-meal each day as so many examples ‘or pag 
student feels responsible for his individual part in a cooperat 

enterprise. The unit of activity is part of a Cooperative enter et 
The unit of activity runs for three or four weeks and is Wide pHs 
in scope so as to stimulate individual growth according t 


interest, ability, and aptitude. No arbitrary standard of achi 


enough 
O One’s 
Evement 


is required of anyone, but from each according to his capacity and q |- 


to each according to his needs. The wind is tempered to the shorn 
lamb, but the weak ones are expected to do their share in the joint 
product. The nature and direction of the activity must be so 


planned and guided as to develop a social consciousness, and eventu- 


ate in the tangibles and concomitants of instruction, - 


WHAT TO DO. In anticipation of this new program, we can pre- 

_ pare ourselves to do'an effective job. There is much that we high- 

_ , school teachers can learn from our colleagues in the elementary 
An articulation committee might be established in each: 
school to study the program of its feeder schools, and after due 
consideration, recommend gradual changes in organization, classi- 


schools. 


fication, curriculum, pupil accounting, marking, equipment, and mate- 
rials. A schedule of intervisitation might be drawn up allowing 
high. school teachers to visit neighboring elementary schools and vice 
versa. Teachers would then report to their groups the results of 
their observations. Perhaps, individual high schools or subject Aa 
ciations might sponsor in-service courses which elementary schoo 
teachers and principals would direct for the purpose of mae or Y 
better understanding and appreciation of the'activity program. ea 
ers who would like to study the theory and practice of the n 
program might read one or more of the following publications: 


-1. The Progressive Elementary S chool—Robert H. Lane—1938 - 
2. The Teacher in the Modern Elementary School—R. H. Lane— 
3. The Child and His Curriculum—Lee and Lee—1940 | 
4. Curriculum Bulletins of the Board of Education, Kaat añ 
a. Changing Concepts and Practices in Elementary 
b. Guiding Principles of Curriculum Development 
c. The War and the Curriculum 
d. The Child’s Day In School l 
e. Curriculum Development in the Social Studies 


5, Method For New Schools—A. Gordon Melvin—19%41 
6. Journal of Educational Sociology, October, 1943 
32 . 
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piat ATCA e ere am 
there is 2 pressing need for a re-evaluation of our marking and 

ng system better to reflect the extent of the growth of our 

dents and to stimulate and inspire them to further accomplish- 
stu t and creativity. Certificates of specific achievement, for exam- 
x might displace the general academic diploma. To réspect the 
individual personality and individualize instruction requires a de- 


recordi 


parture from mass instruction techniques. The “passing of the reci- © 


tation” is still a theory in the high schools, awaiting administrative 
and supervisory changes for its practical application. Registers in 
home rooms and subject classes šhould be reduced to reasonable 
sizes. Sources of study and curriculum materials must be modified | 
or enriched by committees of teachers to adapt the school more 
effectively to the individual child. Libraries of visual aid materials 
should be started in department storerooms and expanded as rapidly 
as possible. ‘Teachers should prepare broad units of work having 
stimulating leads into various activities. Community and school 
resources might be inventoried and utilized in present programs. For 
example, the directors of the local settlement house, health center, 
and library might be invited at different times to address the class 
or school assembly on the functions of their respective organizations 
to the community. To give our spiritual and cultural heritage more 
ae class work should start with present problems with 
e en en have become familiar through conversation, the radio, 
agazine, or the newspaper. A word of caution should be 
atl fo hose who would achieve the new program immedi- 
, waste and chaos will be the inevitable consequence of 
e transition should come gradually. 


Audio-Visual Aids in the Teaching 
of Pan Americanism 


FANNIE p. JOHANNES 
James Monroe High School 


y fo i . a 8 s = 
SToups , lowing sources of audio-visual aids are divided into two 


) those in the metropolitan area; and 2) those out of town. 


` Thi i 
PUR A rt iag written in connection with the in-service a 
tural Hist “AMERICAN NEIGHBORS, given at The Museum of Na- 

ory, by Dr, Irene É Cypher. 5 
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Ss Unless otherwise specified, all addresses in the metropolita : 
in New York City. $y : , 

_ Teachers and librarians will find the following publicati 
` to have: | | fet a 
American Library Association, 520 N. Michigan Ave, Chicago, I1. 


Canada at War, by Elizabeth W. Loosley, Booklist, Mar. 15, 1943 
Canada. Booklet, May 1, 1941. 4 T 





ons usefy] 


i f Latin America: books for young readers. Booklist, April 1 1941, 
je 1%, Our neighbors to the south, by Ruth M. Gorin. Booklet, Nov l 1942 
Ey Single copies 25¢; 10 copies $1.00. PE ET 


i R Council for Social Action, 287 Fourth Ave, New York City, sells 
Oct. 15, 1938. 10¢. `- 
schools (in three units). “Bronxville Schools, 1941. 


Higa. ) Unit suggestions and source materials. Bronxville Public Schools, 
DP BE aye 23 _ 1941. Bronxville, N. Y, é 


U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Information Ex- ` 


change on Education and National Defense, Washington, D. C. 

Mag) Packets may be borrowed two at a time. . Free mailing labels sent for 

packages weighing 4 Ibs. or less; have to pay postage on heavier 

epee . packages, Materials are ordered directly from agency or publisher 

Kt ) listed in index of packet. Some are free; for others there is a small 
fee, 


World Book Encyclopedia, Quarrie Corp., Chicago, Ill. has a good se ; 


on Canada. a S a 
Teachers may get further helpful information by consulting the 
_. following publications: - po 


Educational Index for articles by prominent educators. 
_ Educational Film Catalog Monthly Supplements for lates 
proved by American educators. 5 on vati- 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature for illustrated articles 0" room. 
ous Pan American countries, which can. be shown in the s 
Vertical File Service Catalog for latest pamphlet materi 
and pictures,- thi Referenc? 
The above-mentioned publications may be found in a je will be 
Room of the New York Public Library. The Readers u 

found in most high school libraries. 


+ films a- 


al, maps, a 





CHARTS 


Metropolitan Area 
Argentina Consulate General, Room 528, 9 Ro = 
a picture chart: Argentina, 32 x 42” and an illustr 
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sends 
ckefeller : Plaza, The 


booklet : 





rae Perdew, Richard M., ed. Latin America today; a study for junior high | 


(re. ` Perdew, Richard M. ed. S tudying Latin America in the primary grades,’ l 





i | H 
Pamphlet—Toward an understanding of Mexico, by Hubert Herring $ 


\ 
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Argentine Republic. 


Brazilian Information Bureau, Ministry of Labor, Industry & Com- 
rce, 551 Fifth Ave., maintains. an educational information service. 
Write for available charts. ui 
` Foreign Policy Association, 22 E. 38th St, sells Headline Book No. 
27: Look at Latin America. 25¢. It contains 25 maps and charts with 
accompanying text by Joan Raushenbush. | 
Government of Puerto Rico, Institute of Tourism, 63 Fifth Ave, 
provides chart and descriptive pamphlets. (Because of wartime condi- 
tions, however, no posters, charts, etc. are available right now), i 


me 


Out of Town 
Association of Sugar Producers of Puerto Rico, 732 Shoreman Bldg, 
' Washington, D. C., furnishes chart. . 
Latin American News Record, 204 Colorado Bldg. Washington, 
D. C., sells chart: Our South American Neighbors in Review, by B. F. 
Crowsen, Jr., 1940. $1.00—34 x 28”. Includes literary, political, and ° 
diplomatic figures; also’ educational and commercial statistics. 
Newspaper Information Service, 1521 M. St, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., sells colored chart: 17 x 22” Pan American Histograph, by A. C. 
Wilgus, 25¢. : 
Pan American Union, Division of Intellectual Cooperation, Washing- 
ton, D. C., lends charts, 
* * E *& # 
COINS 
Metropolitan Area | r 
_ American Express Co., 65 Broadway, loans samples of coins and 
Paper money, ? 
word National Bank, 46 Cedar St, has a coin collection of the 
. eachers can take students to visit. Make appointment by 


ad : k 
dressing Asst. Curator, Mr. Vernon L. Brown during school year on 


scho i ' 
of ja ban e M 9-4. Also write for illustrated booklet: Moneys 


+ 


* * * k * * 


Metropolitan p EXHIBITS 
Th ‘ 
Park Wamerican Museum of Natural History, 79th St and Central 
Metican o loans dioramas and suitcase collections of realia of Latin 
Ported ¢ countries for a period of two weeks, Materials are trans- 


ievers p "4 from the schools free of charge, Write to Mr. H. A. 
O "S for details, 
ut of Town 


. fan ; : eh. 
ington p M*Tican Union, Division of Intellectual Cooperation, Wash 
' maps, charts, post- 


Cards ta, ~? Jans exhibits which include posters, : 
three i avel folders, art books, and flags, Also sells for 25¢ each, 
8 of illustrations : 95 
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ji l. Ports and harbors of South America—110 illustrations i 


2. Seeing South America—70 illustrations 

3. Seeing the Latin Republics of North America—73 illustrati 

U. S. Office of Education, Library Service Division, Washi om 
D. C. circulates traveling loan exhibits and Teachers’ Manual 3 
ing Our Neighbor Republics and also for Art in the Count 
Us. 


Ston, 


* * * * * 2 


i FILMS 
Metropolitan Area 


American Museum of Natural History, 79th St. and Central Park 4 


West, rents sound and silent films to public and private schools, Some 
‘films also are free to New York City public schools, — 
Harold Auten, 1540 Broadway sells or rents 16 mm. or 35 mm, sound 


film: Savage Gold, presenting expedition into Ecuador across Andes to © ‘ 
the head hunting tribes of the region, and shows much wild fife. En- Ẹ 


lish text. 
Bell & Howell Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, rents films. 


Brooklyn Museum, Education Division Loan Room, Eastern Park- iE 
( way, Brooklyn, lends 16 mm Art Techniques film free of charge to: 
school and other city institutions. For other organizations there is a 


loan fee of 25¢ per reel, Address inquiries to Miss Hanna T. Rose. 
' Films must be called for and returned by borrower. Some titles include 
Art of Spinning; Etcher’s Art; Sculpture in Stone. 
16 mm industrial films must be called for and delivered, or may be 
sent by express if borrower agrees to pay transport charges. 
Chilean Nitrate Educational Bureau, Inc., 120 Broadway, lends two 
reels of 16 mm sound films. om 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 444 Madison Ave., lends tree, 
16 mm sound films. l pe 
‘Eastman Kodak Stores, Kodascope Libraries, 356 Madison 
rent films, | E ia 
Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., 35-11 35th Ave., Long Island City, £ 
nishes films and study guides on Latin America. 
_ Filmette Co., 124 West 72nd St, sells 35 mm film 
‘zuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Brazil, Peru, Chile, Bolivia, an 
tine. Prices on request. ot everal films 
Garrison Film Distributors, 1600 Broadway, distribute i stills £r" 
on South America. Send for current list. They also sen 
South American films shown in this country. 630 Fifth Aves 
Government of Puero Rico, Institute of Tourism, th Americ 
loans free 16 mm and 35 mm sound or silent film on Sou od 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 35 West 45th St., rents films. at, 140 Nass 
Harmon Foundation, Inc., Division of Visual Exper p Send fo 
St. rents silent pictures on Latin America with English 
information to see what is available now. 


d the Arge” 


i for Study. E i 
res South of i 


m 


— 


LH Hoffberg Co., Inc., 729 Seventh Ave., sells 16 mm sound films 
on = rmm Motion Picture Council, Room 75, 100 Washington 
Square, issues a list of Pan American films which depict South and 
Central American life and activities of the people. 25¢ to members; 
50¢ to non-members. l TS , 

National Tuberculosis Association, Committee on Tuberculosis Among 
Spanish Speaking People, 50 West 50th St., has 16 mm or 35 mm film 
with. either Spdnish or English text: Cloud in the Sky, showing a 
festa in the Spanish quarter of San Antonio, and later, the develop- 
ment of tuberculosis in a Mexican family, and the conquest over the 


disease. — ° 
New York & Cuba Mail Steamship Co., fot of Wall St, loans 16 mm 


silent films. 
Nu-Art Films, Inc., 145 West 45th St, offers for sale a few Spanish 


films. Send for titles. 
Presbyterian Church Mission Boards, 156 Madison Ave., has a list 


_ of slides and films loaned free, except for transportation charges—16 


mm or 35 mm, 

Progressive Education Association, 310 West 40th St, will send a 
list of 16 mm silent films which may be borrowed. Included is one on 
Mexico, 

Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 25 West 43rd St., rents films. 

__ Veragraph Film Corp., 145 West 45th St., lists several one reel Span- 
ish films at a rental of $2.00 a day. Send for details. l 
Ma = C. A. National Council Motion Picture Bureau, 347 Madison 

» cans many films on Spanish America. 

Out of Town 


me s Bagshaw, Inc., 1425 William St., Denver, Colo., rents 16 

tation m on Chilean nitrate industry., 75¢ a reel per day plus transpor- 
Na Send for catalog. i 

insite, Sede Countil on Education, 744 Jackson P1., Washington, D. G 

classroom, ected list of films on Latin American suitable for use in the 

(Popular » with suggestions a to recording of Latin American music 
repared concert, indigenous) that may be incorporated into program. 

ztecą = ps assistance of the Pan American Union. . 
change, 6 y- Distributing Co. of Texas, Latin American Film Ex- 
are Soledad St., San Antonio, Texas, imports films for rent, 


oes not j ne oe 
at time needed catalog. Ask for information as to what is avata 


16 mm g 0 Americana, Mills College, Oakland, Calif, offers free a 


Colle ™, Covering life and activities of Casa Pan-Americana, 
tries a Film Center, 59 E. Van Buren St, Chicago, Ill, rents a 
mt ity att Spanish dialogue 16 mm sound teaching films. Ask to 
i Coord; uling list, | N 
"eton, eos of Inter-American Affairs, Commerce Dept. Bldg, Wash- 


» has 16 mm sound and some color films Write pe 
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' pamphlets. | Ei 
Department of State, Cultural Relations, Washington, D Cana Pa 
"Ed ag eri- f 
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special films leaflet which describes in brief films avail 


able for di nf 
tion. Ask to be put on mailing list for sample copies striby. 


can embassies of South American republics have 
various grades available as a courtesy to schools and Organizations ` 
Eastman Kodak Co., Teaching Films Division, Rochester, N. y 
offers for sale 16 mm films with teaching guides, Send for ‘list. ¥ ae 
Educational Film Library, School of Education, S 
Syracuse, N. Y., has films for a service charge. 


_ Educational Screen, Magazine of Visual Instruction, 64 E. Lake St si 
Chicago, Ill., lists, just as soon as they appear, new and outstanding ol 
films interesting to the Spanish teacher. $2.00 a year; 25¢ a single copy, 
. Harvard Film Service, Frisbie Place, Cambridge, Mass., rents films. ie 
Burton Holmes Films, Inc., 7510 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill, rens 
or sells 16 mm film on Mexican oil fields—shows how oil is struck, — 
tanked, piped, and shipped. eC 
Kansas University, Bureau of Visual Instruction, Lawrence, Kansas, je 
loans films to teachers in every part of the country, | Sas 
: George W. Lachner, 342—6th Ave., Paterson, N. J.,‘offers talk on i 
Mexico, illustrated with motion pictures. He- has traveled widely in K; 


T i 


i í 


Mexico. 


' Lewis Film Service, 105 E. 1st St, Wichita, Kansas, ‘rents one reel ! 


travelogues on Mexico at $1.50 each. | l 
Pan American Union, Division of Intellectual Cooperation, Washing- 


ton, D. C., sends free a list of Films and Slides on Latin America, 1%41. . 


Films are listed under the names of the various distributors from whom 
they can be rented, purchased, or borrowed. The following information 
is given on each film: a) the number of reels; b) length of puns 
; . , hool level; 
time; c) mm size; d) silent or sound; e) technicolor; f) sc ie 
elementary, high school, or college. 
-Pan American Union, Section of Motion Pictures, Wash 
D. C., loans films. i 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 100 7ast Ohio St., Chi 
` offers picturols on several Spanish American cities, $2.00 a 1° 
manual. Lists are available. | d Jackson 
Southern Pacific Lines, Straus Bldg., Michigan Ave. an Bookings 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill., loans two reels 16 mm film on. Mexico. | | 
must be made well in advance. “ . D ilas, 
Southwestern Microfilm, Inc., 709 Santa Fe Bldg. p micro 
offers reasonably priced microfilm. Send for catalog of 9> h explorer 
films from rare books and pamphlets dealing with Spans 
in our southwest and west. £ rovides sti 
Stillfilm, Inc., 4703 W. Pico Road, Los. Angeles,. Cali ns ay 
filmstrips on Spanish American countries, from $1.50 a TS © zi 
log sent on request. ei Eire" 
"Ticks University, Division of Extension, Visual Instrut 


t 


ington, 


cago, Ill, 
ll, w! 


tion Bor 


of materials an Ro 


reels designed ford 


yracuse University 
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Texas, rents lantern slide sets and films outside of the state, 


i Mrs. Chas. J. Moore, Director, for catalog, 
ri ” 


True Vue, Inc., Rock Island, Ill, offers an inexpensive three-dimen- 
‘onal viewer for 65¢. Into it are inserted excellent films at 35¢ apiece 
si 


U. S. Film Service, Washington, D. C., includes in its 1940 directory 


the film: Picturesque Guatemala. 
Visual Education Service, 131 Clarendon St.,- Boston, Mass, a 


films. l. at 


tf. ; FLAGS 


Metropolitan Area 


Annin & Co., 5th Ave. and 16th St, furnishes Spanish American , 


flags of all sizes. Ask for prices. 


Out of Town l 

Deltra Flag Co., Oaks, Montgomery County, Pa., sends flag catalog 
on request. E i 

Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, Ill., sells flags of Spanish American 
countries: 4 x 6”—20¢; 8 x 12” mounted—50¢ 24 x 36"—$1.75. 

Pan American Union, Division of Intellectual Cooperation, Wash- 
ington, D. C., lends flags, 4 x 6”, of 21 Latin American states. 

x * x * * * 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS, FOLDERS, AND PAMPHLETS ; 


Metropolitan A rea i 


i Costa Rica Counsul General, 17 Battery Place, offers a emia 
illustrated folder with English text. 
Consulate General of Ecuador, 17 Battery Place, issues pamphlets and 
bulletins of various kinds. 
let Consulate General of Guatemala, 90 Broad St., sends various pamph- 
$. 


Consulate General of El Salvador, 270 Broadway, offers various 
aaa pamphlets and an English-Spanish edition of the ma 
ia vador, an excellent, monthly, circulated free of charge and w 
illustrated, ; 


Per ominican Chamber of Commerce of the U. S., Inc, 30 Rockefeller 
à, will send an illustrated booklet. 


illuso vian Information Office, Room 506, 21 West St, sends many 
"strated pamphlets, 


Out of Town 


Taayrtith Columbia Government Travel Bureau, Dept. ak Tai m 
lets = Parliament Bldgs., Victoria, B. C, will send deseript 
i y British Columbia. 

a “i National Tourist Commission, 255 Pas 
text, Hes beautifully illustrated booklets, some h 
Palaces “Y Contain excellent material or architecture, patios © 
+g Cathedrals, wk Tek be ' sos 


ilu 


eo de Marti, Havana, 
in, color, with ego 
o 
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Government of 


Puerto Rico, Dept. of Agriculture & Commerce, - 





The First Americans; Indians of New Mexico. 
Pan American Union, Division of Intellectual] ‘Cooperation Wash aa 
ington, D. C., sells illustrated booklets at 5¢ each in its American Gis ae | 
American Nation, and Young Peoples series, i eles, | 
Peme Travel Club, Bucareli 35, Mexico City, Mexico, publishes ; a 


' Out of Town 
Keystone View Co., ‘Meadville, Pa., publishes in English a series: po 
World Letters from Latin America—a one way service throughout the : oe 
school year. With each letter is sent one page of pictures of the coun- ite 


“as the Hispanic series maps. 


Director of Public Information, : Toronto, Canada, 
trated booklets on Canada. 
New Mexico State Tourist Bureau, Capitol Bldg., Santa Fe N 
sends free beautifully illustrated booklets and pamphlets on New Maa 


well illustrated leaflet: Travel Club—excellent for clipping, 


_ Wartime Information Board (Canada), 1205 15th St. N.W.. Wash. : $ 
ington, D. C. Write for monthly periodical Canada at War and Canad. 
è 


ian Afairs, i 7 , 
ko oe k, e ee S 


LETTERS 


~ gine 7 


try described and stamps. Binders are available for these letters ; also ` 


an outline map 17 x 22” and a teacher’s guide. Write the company for. — 
details. i eee 


* * * k*k; k _ Oe 
j MAPS 
Metropolitan Area | 1E 
American Geographic Society, 156th St. and Broadway, publishes 


many interesting maps. List sent on request. 


Stanley Bowmar Co., 2929 Broadway, offers a picture map of pai 
the Covarrubias maps, a good Pan American map, and a set know 
Colombian Consulate General, 21 West St., sends two maps; ) et 
fee map prepared by the National Federation of Coffee Gropen 
Colombia; 2) Republic of Colombia National Railroads, 14 x wn e 
Consulate General of Chile, 21 West St., sends a pamphlet w! i 
maps. l nap 
Coine General of El Salvador, 270 Broadway, provides 4 
of El Salvador of 1937, as well as descriptive pamphlets. _ 
Consulate General of Peru, Suite 1111, 21 West St. w! 
maps; also illustrated pamphlets. rT 
Denoyer Geppert Co., 2929 Broadway, has a series 
“Hispanic America” with studies in inter-Americanism. gs 
Foreign Policy Association, 22 E. 38th St., sells for Mt 
Book ‘No, 27, entitled, Look at Latin America, which con 
and charts with accompanying text. . 
Friendship Press, 150 Fifth Ave., sells various me 


i! send two 


maps a 


Ameri- 
of Le . 254 


can countries at 50¢ each. Also sells outline maps I] x 


dozen; and 28 x 32” at 25¢ each. 


1457 Broadway, furnishes maps of Puerto Rico, 24 x 12” 1937-38; also 


pamphlets. ~ a 
International Map Co., Inc., 90 West St, has maps of South Amer: 


ica, its mineral deposits, oil fields, provinces of various countries, coffee 
industry etc. Circular available. W 

Interoceanic Railway of Mexico, Mexican Government Railway Sys- 
tem, 11 West 42nd St., offers notebook size black and white map of 


. Mexico. Also illustrated pamphlets. 


Pan American Airways System, 135 East 42nd St, furnishes a free 
picture map: On the Routes of the PA Flying ‘Clipper. Ships. 


Presbyterian Church Mission Boards, 156 Fifth Ave, offers a map: ` 


Spanish Speaking Field in the Southwest, 44 x 35”. 


Out of Town l 
Costa Rica National Tourist Board, San Jose, Costa Rica, Central 


' America, sends a map, 24 x 35” and supplementary descriptive pamphlets. 


J. L. Hammett Co., Kendall Square, Cambridge, Mass., sells black- 
board outline maps of South America, 8 x 10”—75¢ for 100. 

McKinley Publishing Co., 1021 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa., has 
notebook and wall outline maps of Spanish American countries. Send 
for circulars. 

National Geographic Society, 16th & M Sts., N.W., Washington, 
D. C., sells a map of South America, 28 x 39”, 75¢. 

A. J. Nystrom & Co., 3333 Elston Ave., Chicago, Ill., offers a John- 
ston map of Mexico and Central America, 44 x 52”, Send for latest 
Price list, l p” 
M American Union, Division of Intellectual Cooperation, Washing- 
ane C., lends maps. Send for free mimeographed sheet listing special 

aes and charts on Latin America. l 

Rand, McNally & Co., 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill, has maps of 
izes and prices, 
desk Paul Book & Stationery Co., 55 E. 6th St, St. Paul, Minn, has 

” outline maps of Spanish American countroes, 8 x 10” and 1034 x 
maps, 0 maps for any and 85¢ respectively. Also has blackboard outline 
= wabacher-Frey Co. 735 Market St, San Francisco, Calif, sells 

oHtong of Covarrubias maps that decorated the walls at the Golden 
Maps tees 1940: Economics of the Pacific, 25 x 38”, Sem. m 
the OW on view at the American Museum of Natural History for 
"ration of the war. 
a 4 Dept. of Agriculture, Agriculatural Adjustment Agency, \\ =n 
Of the N. C., has a fine map with charts on the Agricultural pea tae 
called me Wor ld in the July 1942 issue of Agriculture in “ Same e 
Compare Americas: Lands of Promise—The Hemisphers Aoii 


rep 
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ON E ee i, an 
| MUSIC l 
- Metropolitan Area i 
A. S. Barnes, 67 West 44th St., sells Legends and Dances of O 
Mexico, by Norma Schwendener (Teachers’ College, Columbia) jo n 
$2.00. This book gives descriptions and directions, costumes, } 
accompaniments. Contains twelve different dances for couple 


and groups of men and women. Also for sale'is the Spanish Ame 
Song and Game Book—$2.00. 


Castellaneos-Molina Corp. 45 West 116th St., furnishes 3 lisi of i ' 


recordings of Spanish folk songs and dances. Each record sells for 


_ 75¢. This firm is glad to serve Spanish teachers who wish to nage nf 


dances and arrange programs, 


80¢ 


D. McConathy, J. W. Beattie and R. V. Morgan, Contains Chilean, 


‘Mexican, and Spanish songs Costumes are illustrated in color. Also x 4 


-sells Canciones Tipicas and Canciones Panamericans—72¢ each. 


Out of Town | 


' ae | wA ; IRAE 
Old Orchard Book Shoppe, Webster Groves, Mo., sells Carols, Cus-. 
toms, and Costumes Around the World, compiled’ by H.,H. Wernecke, ` 


1936, 50¢. | 
Pan American Union, Division of Intellectual Cooperation, Washing- 
ton, D. C., sends Mexican Folkways, which includes words and accom- 
paniment. Also sends a two page mimeographed bibliography of Span- 
' ish records for classroom use—covers grammar, conversation, and liter- 
ary selections. te j 
Clayton F. Summy Co., 321 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, a 
National Anthems of the Countries of North, Central, and South ote 
ica, edited by Ernesto Murillo, $1.00. The English translation 0 
same is 25¢. | | | 
Thrift Press, Ithaca, N. Y., sells Canciones Populares—S2 P 
10¢. i . _ 
Toor, Frances, Apartado 1994, Mexico D. F., furnishes Con for 
Mexicano, 1931. Contains folk songs with musical scores arr 
piano and guitar. ) 


935, 


* * * * + * 


PICTURES . i 
Metropolitan Area ad full- 
Consulate General of Guatemala, 90 Broa À 
size poster, | nds 9" 
Grolier Society, 2 West 45th St., sells the illustrated t Indies! 
` People Series: v. 2—Mexico, Central America an the |S": 
v. 3—South America. $1.30 each. 
Hispanic Society of America, 156th St. an 


d St, sends 2 colo 


d Broadway, 
42 > 





and musica 
S, men ony, E 
ericon 


Ginn & Co., 70 Fifth Ave.,’sells the Latin American Song Book for i 


‘eg Big). 
Silver Burdett Co., 45 E. 17th St., sells Music of Many Lands; ty |. 


. makes vp © fi 





t i 


PA y-AMERICANISM —— | 


order lists 0° particular subject in which teachers are interested, Photo- 
graphs cost 25¢-30¢ each, — } 


Progressive Education Association, 310 West 90th St, lots exhibit 


of children’s art from Mexico. ù 

Service Bureau for Intercultural Education, 106 Waverly Place, 
offers a pamphlet: Mexican Painters and Their Influence in the U.S. 
by Lilly Edelman, No. LA-1, 14 mimeographed pages, 15¢. ? 


Out of Town i i i 
Clark, Irwin & Co., Ltd., 480 University Ave., Toronto 2, Canada 
sells two sets of Harrap geography picture summaries on Latin f 
32 photographs on 16 sheets, 7 x 10”, 45¢ a set. i 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill., offers 
a unit of teaching (No. 3): Mexiso, $1.00. This is one of fier amife 
of study with many halftone plates, 1034 x 8”, Included is the Mexican 
national hymn with piano accompaniment. | : 
Field Museum of Natural History, Roosevelt Rd. and Lake Michigan, 
Chicago, Ill., issues a set of eight postcards on Spanish America, includ- 
ing Aztec and Toltec work, as well as two pieces from Ecuador. 15¢. 
Informative Classroom Picture Association, 48 N.. Division ` Ave, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. has a unit of Informative Classroom Picture 
maces Christmas in many lands, including Christmas in Mexico, plate 20, 
8% x 11” loose-leaf Picture’in black and white. Cannot be bought 
separately. Send for information on series. 
gate State Teachers College Service, Bureau for: Modern Langu- 
Lets ome a. Kansas, loans for a period of two weeks post- 
fine = Mexico with typed descriptions. 12¢ postage. 
lores Si eg Service Bureau, Mission High School, 18th and 
ORTE de » San Francisco, Calif., offers for loan pictures 9 x 12”, 
à' two week cardboard, of Spanish America. Charge 10¢ for postage for 
ational i lod. List of posters and postcards 5¢. 
. C., sells a ei graphic Magazine, 16th and M Sts., N.W., Washington, 
ro ae 12 x 18” unframed; Columbus finds a new world— 
On Spanish A -i Back numbers furnish many pictures and articles 
Price from Flo. erican countries. These may be obtained at very low 
Peabody B mi C. Toepp, Sloatsburg, N. Y. , 
a Picture, ii = ‘ak OP, Inc, 913 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md., offers 
: Mexican Cathedrals—15¢. 
* o% * * x * 
Metropolitan rea POSTERS 
lysy OVeFAment f : A 
? Br a ot Puerto Rico, Dept. of Agricultura & Commerce, 
Ever way, sends large mounted poster views of Puerto Rico. How- 


ee €caus e s 
ó > wartime conditions now, no posters on Puerto Rico are 
r distribution, 


a 
merican A; 
EF the eg Airways System, 135 E, 42nd St, sends a poster: Peru 


. a $ 
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HIGH POINTS; (May, wip., E 
Out of Town | | : ats A ; 
`“ Latin American Village, South American Educational Aids, 121 M o. $ 
` terey Ave, P, O. Box 231, El Monte, Calif. Their 1943 catalog p. 


` posters for a moderate fee. 


Metropolitan Area fon a 
! ; 






Other materials listed are too expensive 
\ €; 


for public school use. | r i 

-Pan American Union, Division of Intellectual Cooperation, Washing oe 

ton, D. C., lends.posters. Ay Peg og es 7 
RADIO l 


YD a ig nra PROSAO 


Columbia Broadcasting Co., 485 Madison Ave., issues, free to ta 
ers, a valuable pamphlet: Columbia School of the Air, The 104 |. 


issue deals entirely with Latin American relations, Includes suggestions — | A 


‘for instruction, activities, and bibliographies: also films to supplement f° 
and prepare for the radio programs. Daily broadcasts at 9:15 am. $ 


National Broadcasting Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, through The Inter- i 


- American University of the Air, has two radio series: 1) Historical. Mo w 
-_ Series—Lands of the Free—10:30 p.m. ; 2) Musical Series—Music of the = 4 hee 


- Metropolitan Area 


44 


New World—11:30 p.m. pr | Co ee ee Hi 


ert noes eS * > * 


ad P: ; ws , 
The American Museum of Natural History, 79th St. and mes 
Park West, lends suitcase collections to public schools, Write Mr, B. 
A. Sievers for details, Free transportation. , : 


Out of Town — | 
Modern Language Service Bureau, 18th and Dolores St., -i F sf 

cisco, Calif., loans a Spanish realia-box, containing collections oi coin», 

stamps, costumed dolls, flags, etc. 
Prof. Anna L. Oursler, School of Arts and Sciences, fist 0 

cultural & Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla. will supply re od j 

addresses in Mexico where pictures and other realia may be o É 


* * * * * * = 

SLIDES å 
Metropolitan Area te exico, 
Beseier Lantern Slide Co., 131 E. 23rd St., offers slides on 1) 
Peru, Bolivia, and the West Indies (Cuba and Puerto Rico tends colored 
Presbyterian Church Mission Boards, 156 pn Ss aunties 
stereopticon slides with lectures on Spanish American . 
cluded also is a set of 27 slides for younger children. = filmstriP 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 2929 pa A Peru, e 

and 242 slides on Mexico, Brazil, Urugua, Chile, n aid and 500 
Bolivia; also on the archaeology and anthropology of 5 of panish i 
America, There is a special set for the use of teacher | ae 


Oklahoma Agri- , 





pAN-AMERICANISM 


— 





Out of Town : | . Soe à a 
Educational Lantern Slide Service, Inc., 736 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill., offers uncolored slides at 45¢ each; hand colored slides from 


90¢—$1.25. Slides rent for 5¢ a week. There are thirty slides with 


Keystone View Co., Educational Dept., Meadville, Pa., furnishes 
black and white slides of Spanish American countries at 60¢ each; 
colored slides $1.75 each. Send for list 32, | i 

Modern Language Service Bureau, Mission High School, 18th and 
Dolores Sts., San Francisco, Calif., sends a list of slides for 10¢. 


Pan American Union, Division of Intellectual Cooperation, Wash- 


ington, D. C., sends a free list of lantern slides and also a list: Films 
and Slides on Latin America. 1941. 


. Victor Animatograph Corp., Davenport, Iowa, sells a great wariety - 


of slides on Spanish America. Worth while sending for catalog. 
Williams, Brown & Earle, Inc., 918 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. has 
plain slides for 40¢; colored slides for $1.00. pim 
Wisconsin. University, Bureau of Visual Instruction, Madison, Wis., 
sells plain and also colored slides on Latin American countries. Titles 
vary from time to time. Send for current list. 
a * * * * « 


STAMPS 


- 


Out of Town 


. Administracion de Correos, Havana, Cuba, sells stamps direct. 


Mexico Philatelic Agency, Postmaster General, Mexico City, sells - 
Stamps direct, 


$ 8 vi -k * 
STORES 

Metropolitan Area 

Pearl Str eet, few blocks north of Wall St. Others at West 14th St, 


a Ave. between 110th and 116th Sts. 
- E. Stechert & Co., 31 East 10th St., invites teachers and students 


of . 
Spanish to browse in their Spanish department, 
k * * * * * 


THEATRES 
Metropotitan Aren 
ME Latino, 1314 Fifth Ave. at 110th St. Proprietor will send | 
€atro “48,” 247 W. 48th St. 
* * x $ * * 


Metropolitan dre, ei 


F d , i 
ay & Edmunds, 480 Lexington Ave, has a visual teaching kit 


on S 
T America, which consists of 7 charts and maps, & daarm 
nder = a set of adhesive symbols, and a teacher’s guide, prepa 

| © direction of Prof, Daniel C, Knowlton of N. Y. U. ‘- 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY ’ 


American Council on Education, Washington, D. C., issues a Pamph 7 
let-—The Other Americas Through Films and Records. 1943. Put 


descriptions of films and recordings with suggestions for ‘use, Fine 


: Appendix with films listed by countries, guide to film sources, any guide 


to record sources. 


American Film Center, Inc., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, N, Y, C, issues | 
Film News, Latin American Supplement, Oct. 1940—lists 46 films ion’ Sam 


Latin America. 


*Heimers, Lili, Director of Visual Aids Service, Pan Americana: 
visual and teaching aids. N. J. State Teachers’ College, Upper Mont. 


4 


clair, N. J., c. 1940, 


*Heimers, Lili. Aids for Spanish Teachers, c. 1941. Published by 


' G. E. Stechert & Co., 31 East 10th St., N. Y. C, 50¢. : 


46 


the Bureau of Visual Instruction. 


Latin American Village, South American Educational Aids, . 121 


Monterey Ave., P. O. Box 231, El Monte, Calif: The 1943 catalog lists 
numerous visual aids. However, except for posters, the cost is prohibi- — 


tive for public school use, 


` National Education Association, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington, 
D. C. Latin American Backgrounds; a bibliography prepared by their od 


Research Division. Page 45 has an appendix on teaching aids. 


*National Education Association, New York Branch, Dept. of Visual ~ 


Instruction, 21 West 46th St, has a valuable two page mimeographed 
leafle-—Curriculum Notes: Sources of Visual Aids; War and the) 
Schools Program. 

National Foreign Trade Council, Inc, 440 Fourth Ave, N. Y. C. 
has a list of Latin American Film Sources compiled as to distributor, 
title, description, and terms. 7 

Office of War Information, Washington, D. C., has a catalog © 


5 ; ; ‘ 3 i at 
War films, including list on Latin America. Some are obtainable 
| on, Wash- 


Pan American Union, Division of Intellectual Cooperation, - 
ington, D. C. Films and Slides on Latin America, 1941. . agate be 
listed under names of various distfibutors, from whom they it 
rented, purchased, or borrowed. Gives number of reels, length aa 
ning time, mm size, whether silent or sound, technicolor, grade 
elementary, high school, or college. C., has 

Progressive Education Association, 310 W, 90th St., N. a nguage 
A Source Unit on Mexico, by Ruth Gifford in the vane a t 
Program for Progressive Secondary Schools, prepared by 
Workshops, 1938. , nthly 

Scholastic Magazine, 430 Kinnard Ave., Dayton, ticles: 
section devoted to scientific sound films, Write for two aF g, Griffith 
America: an introduction through four sound films, by G. a 
a | te helpful 
*Publications teachers and librarians will find especially pee 


Ohio, has @ soul 3 


è 3 ` 
NNE raen CAR 


—— NIGH POINTS itoy, ing) JF. 





i 


l : a 


objected 
IS true ‘ 


. ject.” 


D 


Feb, 24, 1941. Still reproduced from films discussed in article, avail- 
n Also, Recordings as significant aid in teaching, by J. R, Miles, , 
U, S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Att: Miss Jessie 

A Lane, Washington, D. C., sends publications listing audio-visual aids. 
'U. S. Office of Education, Library Service Division, Washington, 

D. C, will send, on request, a-Teachers Manual for S tudying Our Neigh- 

bor Republics. | a 

#Williams, Paul T. Film Round-Up No. 1 on Latin America. Albany, 
University of the State of New York, Bureau of Radio and Visual Aids, 
N. Y. State Dept., November 1942. This is a list of 16 mm. films and 
states whether for rent or loan; gives running time, and, in most cases, 


date of production. Full names and addresses of distributors are given | 


at the end of the list. - 





*Publications teachers and librarians will find especially helpful. 


High Points 
ANTIQUARIAN’S CORNER 


_A pun with which the Antiquarian closed a recent column has 
it some grape-vine protest and brings again to the fore the 
old, old question, “Is punning the lowest form of wit?” 


e this, Henry Erskine (1746-1817) made the admirable retort, 
a ang ther efore the foundation of all wit.” ` | 
e Antiquarian filched the preceding sentence from his favorite 


‘a “quarian William S. Walsh,* to whom he is also indebted for 
uch of what follows. 


or i i 
' instance, he tells us that one of the few great writers who 
to the pun was Addison, his objection being that nothing 
wit which cannot be translated into another language. Ac- 


©eptin 
S ite challenge, Walsh cites the following examples: 


ay set Killigrew’s jest for example. He proposes to makè a pes on 
ake one on me,” quoth King Charles. “Ah, the king is no sub- 
Ty that in French, “Le roi west pas un sujet.” Try it, in fact, 
Hee languages, and it loses nothing by translation, sea 
juncture sman who squinted asked Talleyrand at a certam wee : 
(“Why pe things were going: “Mais, comme vous voyes, Monsieur. 
nd not you see, sir”) Good English again. a —— 
Greek by only that, but precisely the same joke is written in © = 
icrocles, A one-eyed doctor greeted a patient with “How 


of Literary Curiosities (Lippincott, 1893). 47 
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are you?” “As you see,” replied the latter. “Then,” said the physic. 

‘if you are as I see, you are half dead.” . A Siclan, | 

A man ploughed up the field where his father was buried. ay | 
truly,” said Cicero, “to cultivate a father’s memory,” (“Hoc est j s 
colere monumentum patris”). Te 
Sydney Smith, who also looked down on the pun, was neverthe- 
less guilty of many very famous ones himself. One of them was 
made at the expense of a Mrs. Grote who was famed for the bad 
taste of her costumes. One day, as she swept by in an especially 

outrageous head-dress, Smith pointed her out to a friend, with the 
words, “That is the origin of the word grotesque.” eek: 
_ Thomas Hood, on the other hand, was unashamedly in favor of 


the pun and he didn’t always care how good it was or whom it hit _ i i 
He liked best his own ghastly joke on the solicitous undertaker wh à f- 


“was seeking “to urn a lively Hood.” 


And here is William Walsh’s own favorite, to judge by his 'en- 4 


thusiastic exegesis. . 


A would be masher of middle age, who was looking at a house, nA | 
asked the pretty servant-girl whether she was to let with the establish- - § 


ment. “No, sir,” was the answer; “please, sir, I am to be let alone.” 
Here is a pun which hits with both its barrels; each. of its two mean- 
ings speaks a volume. The one informs the querist that his admiration 
must not be expressed too warmly; the other, that an eligible offer 1s 
not likely to be ill received. | 


M.N. = a. 


MATERIALS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR WARTIME TEACHING 
New U. S. Office of Education Publications 


Annual Reports of the United States Office of Education tor 
Years, 1941-42, 1942-43. Washington, U. S. Government Pung 
1943. 88 p., 15 cents. ducation, t0 

Report of John W, Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Educ E the 
Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security Administrator, covering Som biennium 
more important activities of the U. S. Office of Education for the 
which began July 1, 1941, and ended June 30, 1943. 
Teaching as a Profession. By Benjamin W. Frazier. 

Government Printing Office, 1944, 35 p., illus. 
10 cents. Topics discussed in this pamphlet include: eacher "SUPP a 
of 


n for the Fiscal 
Office, 


of the profession; opportunities for os sarge working 
demand, and placement; nature of the teacher wt opportunities 


ditions, requirements for becoming a teacher; 


preparation. 
* * © * 
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MA 
New Books and Pamphlets 


America and World Struggle for Freedom. Prepared by Ryland W ' 


Latin Crary for the Committee on Experimental Units of the ‘North Central 


Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Busters (Ginn andes 


Company, 1943. 120 pp. illus. (Unit studies in American problems, ) 

A guide and working outline for the study of Latin America, one of 

a series of units which teachers may use in developing courses that 
K zive major attention to the continuing problems of society, 


* + * * 
Post-war Education A 


Education for International Security. Proposals of the International Edu- 
cation Assembly; endorsed by the Liaison Committee for International 
Education, Harpers Ferry Meeting, September 1943, New York, 1943. 
30 p. 10 cents, single copy. (Order from: The School Executive, 470 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y.) The Liaison Committee for In- 
ternational Education, composed of representatives of 30 educational 
organizations in the United States with special interest in international 
education, invited educators from 26 countries to join with them in 
the study of important educational problems connected with the war. 
This ‘report presents the conclusion and proposals of the first meeting 

of this International Education Assembly. 

* * * «* 


Correspondence Study 


= Hill County Plan for the Use of Elementary Education. By Sylvia 
Haight and Rex Haight. Missoula, Mont., State Department of Public 
Instruction, 1943. 100 p. illus., 50 cents, single copy. (Order from: 
Associated Students’ Bookstore, University Campus, Missoula, Mont.) 
tee how eight scattered school districts in one Montana county, 
Chaos closed schools, used the services of the State Correspondence 
Social = Jointly employed a supervisor to direct the scholastic and 
Part oak T ation of their children. Under this plan, the pupil, as-a 
roundin y school program, makes observations of his natural sur- 
of int &S, Participates in group activities, makes excursion to points 
“rest, and engages in various personal or cooperative projects. 
Help . * x * x . 
deat for a Navy Recruit, Illustrated pamphlets designed to intro- 
asks, Aan the Navy and to answer questions he most frequenth 
E e ribited free by Bureau of Personnel, Division of Recruiting, 
‘partment, Arlington Annex, Arlington, Va. 
Ow to Learn Š Ea S * * . l 7 
escribe and Like It, Leaflet on importance of learning vo on 
Distrib $ Opportunities offered by Navy Educational Services £ rog 7 
e ted free by Bureau of Personnel, Division of Recruiting, Navy 
Par tment 5 : ? 
` » Arlington Annex, Arlington, Va. 
a aT 4 
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TERIALS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR WARTIME TEACHING 
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RIALS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR WARTIME TEACHING _ 


ict PONTS tts, yg ya 16 : 

British Youth Answers the Call to Service. Illustrated Pamphlet desen: E What We Have in America: An Interpretation of American Democracy, 
Ta war activities in which British youth engage. Available free eing of i" py David Cushman Coyle. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
we , British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York a | H Office, 1943. 23 p. Illustrated. 10 cents. Free to students in citizen- 
M a a Ta E , LY, $ ship classes conducted under the supervision of the public schools upon 


requisition of their teachers and to such teachers, from the Depart- 

ment of Justice, Immigration and Naturalization Service, , Philadelphia, 
Pa. Discusses the resources and future of America. For use in the 
public schools by candidates for naturalization. 


Progress in Freedom. “Pictorial record of what the people of Britain ha T 
done and are doing to enrich the lives of all who liye a Brits M. 
Available free from British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Phar mo | ie 
New York, N. Y. Tr p 

* * * $ i al ji aes 
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Pan American Union. Francisco Pizarro. By Tom Galt. Published in co- 


im a? New Publications of Other Agencies a operation with the (U.S.) Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
. Federal Security Agency. Division of Personnel Supervision and Manage. i; F Be 4 Affairs. Washington, Pan American Union, 1943, 15 p. Illustrated. 
A ment. The Federal Security Agency Invites.You To Live and Work © | (Children’s Series) 5 cents. The story of a poor, illiterate Spaniard, 
in Washington. ‘ Washington 25, Federal Security Agency, December. , who in the sixteenth century conquered Peru, established its capital, 

1943. 19 p. (Processed.) _ Single copies free. (Supply limited.) BG and was finally murdered by his conquerors. 

_ Gives new and prospective workers in the Federal Security Agency | j Fa Tara 

i helpful information about living in Washington. k oi U. S. Department of Labor. Children’s Bureau. Controlling Juvenile De- 
war : m * $ * ki ; $ j T linquency: A Community Program. Washington, U. S. Government 
° DO sep _ : | a at Printing Office, 1943. 27 p.. (Children’s Bureau Publication 30L 
U. S. Army, Recruiting Publicity Bureau, Wacs t» the Army. Washington, sg p 10 Bit o A guide for E BS Se and committees assuming art 


© o ile WACS do and how ty are asigne to dao TE" o oveesi ia promoting asi servien for en and oa 
Bee | * * k * 
| | Poke ae ee iE CE. Understanding Juvenile Delinquency. Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
| ' U. S. Coast Guard. A Message to You . . from the Coast Guard Spars, P o ing Office, 1943. 52 p. 10 sents Deals ith de aasi of delinquency, 
Washington, U. S. Coast Guard, (1943). (Folder 8 p.) Illustrated i its increase due to Ume sondilon: and suggests preventative meas- 
= Free. Gives qualifications, training, and pay for service in the Spars. f. ures and treatment. Re me i il- 
Free, , , oo O . places Facts About Juvenile Delinquency, Chil 
a g et ye D dren’s Bureau Publication No. 215, first printed in 1932. i, 
Introduction to Citizenship Education; A Guide for Use in the Public Seko USD b“ e g ; 
by Teachers of Candidates for Naturalization. Washington, peks ki i ti “partment of the Treasury. War Finance Division. Education Sec- 
Government Printing Office, 1943. 50 p. 10 cents, Free to tea blic | By The Teacher of Mathematics and the War Savings Program. 
the pu y Walter W, Hart and others, ,Washington, Department of the 


of citizenship classes conducted under the supervision of ive 

schools from the Department of Justice, Immigration and psr i 

tion Service, Philadelphia, Pa. Designed to acquaint the = apply 
citizenship with the problems that confront him, and to help Him “rr 

to his work the best of teaching methods and materials. 


riage War Finance Division, Education Section, 1943, 38 p. jaa 
sistied -fa Obtained free from State-war finance committees. : 

' Warti a assist teachers of mathematics develop classroom study o 
me financial Problems; for both elementary and secondary schools. 
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_ ee yf U. s, War De ; -r Trikia Unii 
This Democracy of Ours; An Interpretation of American Democr acted Washingt Partment, Teaching Devices for Special cs Tin. 
Use in Public Shoals by Candidates for Naturalization. U. $ cember ae War Department, Office of the a 2) Ad 
from a statement prepared by Thomas H. Briggs. Washingte™ Free (Supply lim; 42 p. (War Department P amphlet No t'i inii 
Government Printing Office, 1943. 44 p. Illustrated. 10 ce” ‘ion of for i e a Describes teaching aids and diagnostic proced 
to students in citizenship ewes conducted under the super” teach oe in the Army’s special training units. 
to suc ation Firs, . * à * è 


the public schools upon requisition of their teacher S, at d Naturaliz f 
ers, from the Department of Justice, Immigration a = Åm erica, 2” 
Service, Phil, Pa. Explains, democracy as it exists 


analyzes what it has to offer. 
* * * > 


4 A Action, Another in a series of guidance charts ‘ap nent 
n kleria Forces in cooperation with the Occupational Intorma re 
come off gc’ SeFvice of the U. S. Office of Education, has recent) 

€ Press. Descriptions of jobs available in the Naval i 
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eo ii | D SUGGESTIONS FOR WARTIME TE 
3 Du  f  yaTERIALS AND : | | ACHING 


rps experience w E am ‘pt Exchange 
NE : r e a ; Wi i A Pst i Scrip "a 
í _ good preparation, and suggestions for in-school-preparation for'e ibe ot | Radio hundred and seventy-two wartime educational radio Scripts on a 
l in the corps are given. Photographs of hospital corpsmen erth ors e Two 


ubjects are available upon a free loan basis, Valuable as teach- 


. . i TR s 
add color and interest. Guidance counselors may find the bE action variety of S 





E : . , art vat. ged be used for local radio or mock broadcasts. Free catalog. 
? ,, able in ae CS students SUESHONS, and the Photographs will ca j me a= 7. Victory, large script catalog listing 1,200 educational e 
‘students an idea of the conditions under which they will work sa ve oon cr Deed for 10 cents. Write Radio Service, U. S. O ice of Edua 
duties they will perform. Copies of First Aid in Action are avail the - | may be ton 28, D.C. 3 
free from the Occupational Information and Guidance Service fe able “fo tion Washing , 
Office of Education, Washington 25, 'D. C. art Sof Transcriptions | 
—, n : any | i ‘4 Recorded broadcasts of radio Programs, historic speeches, and other re- 
fg Services of the U, S. Office of Education | _ lee 5 cordings: of immediate wartime application are aavilable upon a loan basis 


j 
ES j 
Consultants and specialists give helpful information and advice in vae 
ous educational fields ranging from Preschool through higher and. adult $ 
education levels. Write or call at the offices—U. S. Office. of Education P 
Temporary Building M, Twenty-sixth and Water Streets NW., Washington c 
25, D. C. For information concerning Vocational Education and War Pro- $ 
duction within the United States. AE ^= § tion in wartime. Wide range of subjects. For catalog listing packet titles 
Bulletins and Other Publications a g write Information Exchange U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
l Bulletins, - pamphlets, leaflets, and other educational materials are avail +. j Exhibits, i E a | ' 
a able upon request as long as the free supply lasts, For lists of publications Traveling exhibits of Latin-America teaching materials have been pre- 
obtainable free or at nominal cost ask for: Recent General Publications of = § Pared in cooperation with the Office of the Coordinator of Intér-American 


the U. S. Office of Education (1943); Bulletin 1937, No. 22—List of Pub- — © Affairs, “Our Neighbor Republics” exhibits contain books, pamphlets, handi- 
craft, recordings, maps, flags, and photographic screens. Teachers’ manuals 


Consultant Service or for purchase. 250-33 1/3 RPM transcriptions give a wide range for 


selection. Write for Transcriptions for Victory to Radio Service, U. S.. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 








i 


Information Exchange i 3 


4 This lending library of 75 subjects for teachers, school administrators, 
j and librarians serves as a clearing house for ideas and materials on educa- 
4 


lications of the Office of Education, 1910-1936; Vocational Division Publico- i 
are available. 
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tions. Misc’ 229. Revised January 1944. ir. 


Separate lists are also available upon request for the following wr e 
levels: Elementary education, secondary education, parent education, he 


library. fis Ka 
' nae l 


tion. Copies ar 
resents 


Education for Victory 


_ Official biweekly periodical of the U. S, Office of Education. fa 
generally on file in school and public libraries. This aerate persons 
wartime educational information of service to educators and. 9 kets, films, 
interested in education. New Government publications, loan P ae 
radio scripts, and transcriptions, etc., are announced in variods N to Super” 
scription, $1 per year for 24 issues. Send order and aA 25, D. 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, WE a 
(Sample copy available upon request of the U. S. Office O 


Biennial Survey of Education ollect statist 

The U. S. Office of Education is authorized by law to a jected pert? 
to show the condition and progress of education. T hese a ial aii 
cally. The Biennial Survey of Education contains >e ‘nite 
chapters giving a resume of educational conditions in t À ountres- 
information in regard to conditions in principa ; foreign i 
chapters are avalable as indicated in the list. 
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‘ . . . e i educa-, 
education, rural education, home economics education, comparative a if 
. . 4 e ° mi i u ff. 
tion, exceptional: children, native and minority groups, guidance, VIS l 


t 


Re a 





5 For detailed information write Library Service Division, U. S. 
ice of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
Visual Aids | 


M vocational training visual aids units, comprising motion Kod 

shop “REE: ae S, and instruction manuals have been prepared on machine 

an titinen pbuilding, aircraft, optical glass, welding, supervisory ge. 

for ing. For information and catalog write Division of Vis i 
ôr Training, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C 


Instry } 
chonal Materials For Vocational Industrial Education 


oe references relating to shop and related training in 19 ai 
training ing unit outlines for training in 11 similar fields, ae sky 
and ot n  o8taphs for war production workers produced in t a Gane 
Vocati na „miscellaneous reference and instructional materials n ee 
Wri iste austrial training, are available upon request. For yo~ of 
ducation notional Materials Section, Vocational Division, U. S. Ot 
Theses q, unston 25, D, C. 

es Available on Loan 


"esearch ‘rary of the U. S, Office of Education collects information on 
to bas been cation, including masters’ and doctors’ theses. This informa- 
© Most — Published in an annual bibliography. Due to war Seaton 
t issue jg Bulletin 1941, No. 5. (Superintendent of Decum = 
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HIGH Points iMag w i E. 
0 cents) E 
S with priy E 


U S Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D, C Price 59 
These are available upon interlibrary loan for two-week period cent 
‘lege of renewal. Present collection numbers more than 6,000, 


` Educational Directories 

The Educational Directory of the U. S. Office of 
annually in four parts. Part I,contains the names of State and to 
superintendents of schools,’ Part II lists city superintendents ay 
business managers. and research directors; Part III contain th 
colleges, universities, normal schools, and junior colleges and th 
and Part IV gives the names of educational associations, their p 
secretaries. Available upon request as long as the free suppl 

LS. Office of Education, Wahington 25, D. C. 


Mailing Lists 


residents and 


Although the war has made it necessary to curtail publications, nae’ A i 
of individuals desiring materials in specific fields will be added to mailing ` F 
lists of U. S. Office of ‘Education upon request. If you live in a zoned 


city, the zone must be specific; otherwise the name cannot be added. Send 


requests to Information Service, U. S. Office of Education, Washington $- 


25, D.C. 


. Other U. S. Office of Education Publications - 


_ Education in Cuba. By Severin K, Turosienski. Washington, U. S. Gov- Ẹ 
= ernment Printing Office, 1943. 90 p., illus. (Bulletin 1943, No. 1) 
20 cents. One of several basic studies on education in the other Ameri- - AA 
can republics planned by the U. S. Office of Education as part of a sH 
program to promote better understanding of education in the Latm — 


. ° . ation. 
American countries and to encourage closer educational cooperate! 


The study is based on first-hand data gathered by the pense: : 
visits to Cuba in 1940 and 1941, supplemented since then throug B, 


mentation. 
l ee) T a” ‘ 
Service in the Armed Forces.. By Franklin R~Zeran. Washington, he 
Government Printing Office, 1944, 90 p., illus. (Victory Corp author 
Pamphlet No. 6.) 20 cents. In preparing this pamphlet nii 
visited induction stations, Army reception centers, Army e stations 
training centers, Army Air Force installations, recruit minm 
of the Navy, Coast Guard, and Maritime Service, Navy ntrance to 
Guard preparatory schools for enlisted men studying a Guard and 
the Navy and Coast Guard Academies, and the Coast thousands 
Merchant Marine Academies. Hundreds of officers an answers: 
of enlisted men assisted in the compilation of questions 4n° 


. h 
JESSE GRUMETTE Abraham Lincoln Hig 
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THE SHOP TEACHER IS A TEACHER P 
ie in High Points of Feb 
Martin Wolfson, 1n High Points of Fe ruary, 1944.) 
by hough no intent to create a cleavage was indicated; 
zi yas precisely the effect of the article above stated. 
Mr. Wolfson decries the shop teachers’ intellectual inadequacy ; 
“A shop teacher must become and, shape himself into a cultural per- 
sonality. . . .,” says he. | | 
“If he is to accomplish his role as teacher, the shop teacher must 
remember... .,” Wolfson, what are you startin’? 
Without investigation, how do you know, Martin? 


' You know full well shop teachers have proved their mettle; , 
And if I may suggest a way the question to settle; f, 


Here is a simple query to purr: 

(I have the data available, sir!) . 

Numerous shop teachers have degrees and “culture” achieved; 

But how many academicians have trade training received? 

There is a crying need for orientation vocational, 

And perhaps the academician needs it (I don’t mean to be sensa- 
tional). | | a 

Mr. Wolfson, your fulminations are exceedingly proliferous, 

But why don’t you desist, compromise and suffer us? | 

I maintain that we have common aims, common ideals, and common 


goals— ' 


iS are certainly no times to try each others’ souls. 
SMUEL TURCHIN Metropolitan Vocational High School 


HOW TO ‘THINK ABOUT EDUCATION: 
MR. COLLINS AND MR. FRECHTMAN 


The article 


S on ins i issue of High Points, 
‘Yergent as Hutchins in the February iss g 


ms and they are in the interpretation of their subject as to his 

Both ‘eee are in agreement, nevertheless, on basic ate 
isa fre OTS want a society based on justice wherein the indiv: u 

` Ctizen and lives the human life of aspiration and fulfillment. 

the Other T author, Harold Collins, calls Hutchins a fascist, y 

Ocracy ernard Frechtman, considers Hutchins an apost A i 

à matter o and freedom. Is this a case for the ai k a 
man and mere verbal confusion? How is it possible for Frech 

i lins, both lovers of freedom and democracy, to be “ 





p teacher’s answer to “The Shop Teacher As Teacher”, 
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diametrically opposed to each other. in their analysis of 4 cere ame ‘ 
` man’s educational theory and practices? What is the secret of thet: A 
opposition? The matter, I think, rests on the question: How do > a ing teachers must be the discussants. Surely, ripeness will come. 
<4 think about educational problems? .- Co f. “rnn Worrson’ Brooklyn High School for Specialty Trades 
oSA Á ' zS 


If education is to approach the nature of a science, we must raise. a E. l 
the question: How to think about education. If I am a Physicist and a , | | i 
take the Whiteheadian position that the objects of nature are of 2 a | REFLECTIONS ON MR. LEVES 
three kinds—sense objects, perceptual objects, and scientific obion. f ‘i 
—and if I wish to approach the problem of education from this Be es cf “THE ACTIVITY PROGRAM AND THE HIGH SCHOOLS 
of view, the task becomes impossible. The analogy can be stretched “Mr. Herman Levi’s article in the March issue of High Points 
to cover all of the so-called natural sciences. We cannot think about TA -advocating the extending of the Activity Program into our high 
education as scientists per se. If however as a scientist I come toa nae schools merits attention. In fact, it deserves our very close and 
certain conclusion as to the nature of man and the nature of society critical attention. Speaking as one of many, it seems to me Mr. 
and the values both should serve, I begin to approach the realm of ) Levi is the victim of a farrago of generalities and half-truths which, 
education. In other words, the problem of education is fundamentally -È if swallowed whole, would make a bolus sufficient to give our edu- 
moral covering or embracing the fields. of psychology and' political i cational system a severe case of indigestion. 
economy. Therefore, when one seeks to’ formulate an educational X _ These reflections are set down as a challenge to Mr. Levi’s position. 





ACTIVITY PROGRAM AND THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


However, I must repeat that I am most grateful for -the appearance 
f the articles. The discussion must be carried on. Our own prac- 
0 


THE 







philosophy or to criticize one, it bécomes necessary to be clear on ; ` This is uttered in the hope that others more able than the present - 
the moral issues involved with their psychological, economic, and [| “titer will be impelled to take up the matter and analyze the fal- 
political corollaries. Of course, if the moral system is based on af silacies underlying Mr. Levi's assumptions and recommendations. 
theology, the later becomes most important to the educational issue f Furthermore, this is written from the point of view of the innocent 
Now, if Messrs. Frechtman and Collins had declared clearly and ff fool in the fairy tale who, upon seeing the multitudes prostrate them- 
unambiguosly their economics and politics, psychologies and theolo: , ir = wonderment and admiration before the King in his cloak 

“ gies, the reader would soon grasp the reasons for their divergence of TA exclaimed, “Look, look! The King is naked!” 

1S Pertinent to observe here that while some of us have been 


views on Hutchins. Otherwise, there is confusion. I doubt very = : 
much if many readers innocent of the issues involved got any a sles m rapt contemplation of the beauties of Progressive Edu- 
lightenment from both articles. Those who have already taken S! | of ey and its buxom offspring, the Activity Program, the stream 
“nts has Overtaken and passed them by. Those who were in 


> i i i who are 
will read the essays with their respective responses. Those ol S fore? 
onal strugg E ont of the movement a few years ago are now engaged 


sophisticated in the backgrounds of the educati al, in a “detach: 
know how to read into the lines the missing or equivicolly err ing abroad i Ing operation.” At the present moment it is trumpeted 
clues. So that, while I am most grateful that High Pomits 15 = i ciation” = no longer is there to be a “Progressive Education Asso- 
a symposium “with the hope that (it) may lead to a p ns añ Fellowship». its place is to be taken by “The American = gen 
more thorough-going examination of those basic assump À ing fot takin ine s, thus blotting out the uniqueness of , progressivism by 
implications without which education loses its central mer note)» Suide e for omeral on. GE scores of oiher gener jeri z 
us and for our time” (quoted from the editor’s introducto i 0 : Planne S eage = of “the brave new world” that wishful parma 

I nevertheless must submit that the nature of the articles ent with — VOtarieg of “y descry below the horizon. The summons now to the 
fully justify the editor’s hopes. I am in the fullest a8? x al issue® mines of the oo movement is to step out from a =n 
the editor on the necessity for discussion of basic eduta ale ig 100° i fan ith com ass room and aid our citizenry (I am qus ct the 
But let us have “basic” discussions. ‘Mr. Frechtman $ h ‘ plitica!” qre of every eon Problems and help to eee ber level 

thinly-abstract; Mr. Collins’ is too newspaperish and P m $ Ommunity, from the local to the internation: = 
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is to be like.” Thus the name, the direction, the objectives, they 
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nomenclature of the movement are about to be jettisoned accoa ha 
-to the latest pronunciamento issued a few months ago. In the me 4 


time, such men as President Hutchins of the University of Chicago. 
“OY, 


alt 


$ 
` $ $ 4 
ee ar. 
an t 
it 


President Sproul of the University of California, Prof, Mark Van a 


Doren of Columbia, Prof. Mortimer Adler, yes, our very A rmy ant ae 
Navy, are insistently urging a complete about-face in the teaching | 


of our youth. Theirs is a call to a return to the fundamentals of 


educational procedure, to the basic trivium and quadrivium that lje _ 
at the core of modern civilization. Truly, the tide of “progressivism” ` 

° . r . . z J A ? 
or to use a more descriptive term, “presentism”, is definitely running 


`- out and the jaunty ship is threatened with being left high and dry. 2 2 


upon the desolate beach of an Educational Utopia. In desperation, 


the navigators are urging the faithful crew to set every sail aloft: $ 
to catch whatever breeze will waft them to the land of their heart's: 


desire. 


words by the leaders mentioned above. Says President, Hutchins, 






ye ACTIVITY PROGRAM AND THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


next in order. In fact, the Army has been credited with 


languages ©” ; 
discovery, an open sesame to the quick acquisition of a 


| a startling 
foreign language. 9 ° e 
the same old “via dolorosa of intense application, long hours, backed 
yp by Army discipline. i 
Unfortunately, many of us are tempted to seize upon the new 
because it is the new, and consider the newness a satisfactory sub- 


` / stitute for the good and the true. To them the new is always an 


/ 


at 


Let me insert here in order to give point to my remarks, a few fF 


“If there are fundamental studies which every person who wishes f 


to call himself educated should master, if those studies contribute 
to our intellectual inheritance, then those studies should be the centre. 


of a general education. They cannot be ignored because they are 


difficult, or unpleasant, or because they are totally missing fro 


. the 
curriculum today. The child-centered school may be attractive to 
‘ttle ones may 


child, and no doubt is useful as a place in which the l r i 
release their inhibitions and hence be better at home. But ja ras 
cannot permit the student to dictate the course of study oni “nie 
are prepared to confess that they are nothing but chapero 


e ° e yalua € 

vising an aimless trial-and-error process pect pe » And 
i doing something ' 

because it keeps young people from E S0 March 24, 28 repo 


President Sproul, in an address delivered interests ° 
in the New York Times has this to say: “The long eats 

the race” needed protection against the devastation © ` encourage? 
escents and sub-adolescents. Students of all ages os at pari 
to “follow their highly efficient noses into snap ye pe warne% 
tional courses” that led nowhere. “Catastrophe lay P i fe the d5 
unless American education returned to tte A : 
ciplined education of our students.” And woa 7 scien 
leaders say? Well, we heard: thorough ee "thematic 
based upon a thorough working knowledge © 


98 


m our 


nt adr 


improvement upon the old. But alas! it often turns out that the 
so called mew is only the old, diluted, adulterated, distorted and 


camouflaged until it has become totally deleterious and dangerous. 


But the young and inexperienced scoff at such hypercritical old- 
fogyism and ignore the well-meant warning. They do not discern 
the booby-traps for which the fin-de-siecle artifacts may often act 
as a blind. It is universally accepted by all who glimpse the post- 
war world that discipline, training, eaxct technical knowledge will 
be at a premium when peace is finally won. But how are we pre- 
paring the new generation for all that? Well, the languages have 
been Targely discarded, mathematics has been practically thrown out 
hs i lap mi the Regents Examinations are about to be ushered 
alieko front door, and anything else that demands conscientious 
deavor an an Part of the student or smacks of intellectual en- 
way” is fA 4 ject that has to be learned and acquired the “hard 
young Deon] away from. Are we then doing our duty by the 
awaits them, a. ho crowd our classrooms in anticipation of what 
Schoo] house? a they finally leave the friendly atmosphere of the 
Where a small re we not rather laying the foundations of a society 
from the nle of highly trained and efficient super-men, culled 

9 mentally att upper economic strata will lord it over a horde 
Paring an ab and Jelly-spined robots? Are we not thus pre- 
Very act o ans disillusionment for the future generation in the 

r so-called preparing for the years ahead? 


OW sh 
haven? at We answer for all this at the bar of History, we, who 
Justify Sed a voice in protest or disclaimer? How shall we 


Our si 
the pers = ee and inaction—we, who in a very real sense are 
race fr of the sacred flame that has thus far led the human 


Standeur n` Primitive brute to the loftiest heights of spiritual 
A. S, Koy erhaps some of my younger colleagues can tell me. 
= ) Bushwick High School 
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Upon examination, however, it turned out to be - 
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THE T.V.S.O. CO 


Shee 


something of our experiences at the Staten Island T.V.S.0, 


_ The original T.V.S.O. was started in Brooklyn. Our branch waa i 
initiated toward the end of the spring term in 1943. During the 
summer it really took shape in what was formerly a restaurant at 
28 Richmond Terrace, conveniently located to what all Staten Islands a 
‘ers call “the ferry’”—that method of transportation which converts $ 
. Staten Islanders into New Yorkers and vice versa. ee 


WE GET GOING. | We really got going when school opened ine 
We have large numbers of. service ‘men- on Staten 3 


September. 


Hoo 


I had 






_ It was that. very stormy Monday evening of the day wom a I 
< to school after the Christmas vacation and I was on duty ‘at oe 
T.V.S.O. (Teachers’ Voluntary Service Organization), Į y e 
brought the current issue of High Points along to read—just in Cages 
we might not be busy! I should have known better for High Pani if 


remained unread that evening but I did decide to let its readers know 


EA 


pa 
€ 


aa E ea ET 
SLR a oa gh Me 


Island; so, we have been busy right from the start. Most of our $ 
teachers are from the Island schools but there are a few exceptions— § 
the mother of one of our high school students teaches Japanese, — 

a local artist does the sketching, and the husband of one of our 
teachers has a class in stenography and typewriting. We offer les- 


: . . : sons in 
sons in elementary spelling and arithmetic and we offer lessons ! 


: . yular an 
college mathematics and science. Languages are very popu 
so, too, are piano and voice lessons. J 
: 


THE BOYS. What kind of boys come to the T.V.S.0.! p 
before entering the Navy, had been a student in a school of are 
He had inherited a farm and when he looked it over he a a 
that 10-year old farm boys knew more about how a farm a nother, 
he, a city-bred apartment dweller. He is studying ‘on studies 
after studying Latin for 13 years before entering the en. 
stenography and typewriting very diligently. 


One of our a ah 3 
i a à ; s that g 
customers is a soldier who studies Spanish and follow a the Pu 


ae , o 
piano lesson every Monday night. He also advises a dents work 
chase of records for the victrola. Our stenography. of pi ngpo" 

i with a ga rs 
steadily for three hours and then relax with k patiia ; 


and some refreshments from the canteen. One s 11 boat after * 
in navigation for he hopes to own his own sma ch a ©0 rse Ti 
war. The power squadron on ‘the island’ offers eni ad his vo 
he has been directed there. After one of the soldie 
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e decided he would turn the' tables and offered to teach all 
duty how to jitterbug! What stopped that was the arrival 
hant seaman to complain because a water taxi had 


i i 


jesson h 
of us on 
of an irate merc 


charged him $2.20 to come from a point near the Statue of Liberty 
to Staten Island and wanted another $2.20 to return the man to his 


boat. We tried to soothe his wounded feelings before sending him 
on his way. Maybe next week we'll get those jitterbug lessons! 

Undoubtedly some of the boys come to see what teachers are 
like outside of the classroom. The interesting thing is that they 
keep coming. Some of them are very young and get a ‘kick’ out of 
walking in with pipes in their mouths. Some come because they 
liked a teacher sometime in the past and maybe some come because 
they like a teacher at the T.V.S.O. 


SERVICES PROVIDED. We dispense with classes on Saturdays = 


and Sundays and anything may happen on those days. We have 


. Junior Hostesses, so partners for dancing are provided if that is 


what is wanted. As likely as not, though, it will be a game of 

Pinochle to while away the time until the SP’s midnight shift begins, 

or maybe a sailor wants a hem ‘sewn in his newly purchased ‘tailor- 

Saat (and it was herring-boned for him) or maybe there’s time 

mp ys to be written home, or perhaps a nap on the couch, or 

e Fa ot coffee or a coke in the canteen. You would be amazed 
e different services we have provided. 


em i That those of us who work at the T.V.S.O. enjoy 
in the tea T is evident but there are other rewards for all of us 
is the fayo ao Profession from this work. Not the least of these 
applies to crt publicity for the teachers of New York City. This 
men who € business people in the vicinity as well as to the service 
e a ha from the 48 states in the Union. We have found 
nd we ae most cooperative with the teachers in this venture: 
able recat © found the service men most grateful. Another valu- 
Projec 's the working together of ALL the teachers in the 
m. on ur retired teachers staff the T.V.S.O. from 11 a.m. to 
Sn igh School days and do they enjoy themselves! Elementary 
struction School teachers staff the canteen, the reception and ìn- 
U m, desks, and do most of the teaching from 4 pm, until 
and few °F later, if need be). In these trying days of large classes 


*y-by-day substitutes in the schools, it is well for us = 


a 





ae Si , 
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have the opportunity to relax by working at the T.V.S.0 ce 
there we seem to forget school with its problems while we al a me j 
7 Work 


oes 


together as Teachers. at 
MARGARET C. MEADE / 


A DEBUT IN DRAMA 


! A 


. That babies are constantly being born is a fact greeted on P 
utmost complacence; but the arrival of one’s own offspring isa | 
world-shaking event. Thus it’ is that, although play festivals have 9 
been blossoming for a long time throughout the country, the advent $ 
of the first Drama Festival of our own school system is a unique $ 
feature of great moment. Sponsored by the Association of High $ 
School Teachers of Speech, and the Association of First Assistants $- 
in Speech of New York City, our baby takes its bow on June 2nd po 


` and 3rd of this year. © | x 


A 
? 


DRAMA FESTIVAL. It has long been felt that cooperation serves ff 
a greater social purpose than isolation, and that’ mutual participation  Ẹ 
in a worthy enterprise is a more effective educational force than. 
competition. Holding with these principles, our presentation en- 
compasses the efforts of twelve high schools in a festival, not aà . 
contest, the purpose of which’is to provide an opportunity to share | 


an artistic experience, not to view for a prize. 
The plays chosen are intentionally typical of thos 
term in assembly, (each school submitting its own oak 
| restriction), since our desire is to see what our brothers- and te 4 
in-drama are doing as everyday work. Our observations, 1t 1 i op 
will help to enrich the future dramatic programs in all ae 
The festival differs from its second cousins, “Skylines, & oly 3 
Road to Freedom,” in that there has been no attempt 1o apl 
unifying thread. There is no “over-all” director. LRN i produc 
a coordinating committee to arrange the technical details -tributing 
tion: the selection of an auditorium, the printing an tival before 
of tickets, and the like. No one will have seen the fest 


l 
its public presentation. throug” ue 
Lest this fact alarm some poor souls who have gon fall 


tains a? 
purgatory of amateur theatricals, famous for late ane a 
ing scenery, we interpose the assurance that all arr follow’ 
been carefully planned along “professional” lines y 
62- 


e given every 
entry without 


. Curtis High Schoo > i 





raki TRAINING uiia 
ttee: Miss Muriel Leahy, Mr. Edward Stasheff, Mrs. mE 


commi 
Zimmer, 
Grath (ex O 
Mearson (Secre 


Miss Evelyn Konigsberg (ex officia), Miss Mary T, Me- 
ficio), Dr. Annette Cusack (ex officio), Miss Edith 
tary), and Mrs. Marjorie Dycke (Chairman). Mr 


Edward Laherty and Miss Paula Silberstein are business and house 


managers respectively. 


We hope that this production will introduce a series of annual 


festivals for which future possibilities seem almost unlimited. At 


| present, good plays for high school production are difficult to find. 


But “quality” authors are beginning to discover us as promising 
material. Desirable plays on the secondary school level are on the 
increase. It may be possible in the future to group performances 
around units in history, in science, in literature, in inter-cultural 
relations; in practically every field of human endeavor and imagina- 


tive reach, E 
Meanwhile, each participating school has chosen what it con- 


_ siders representative of the best. The plays are varied in theme, 


mood, and style. Among the twelve are three student originals, 
judged worthy of presentation by the faculty advisers. 

The festival will be held at the Central High School of Needle 
Trades, 225 West 24th Street; New York, on Friday evening, June 
énd, Saturday afternoon, June 3rd, and on Saturday evening, June 
= There will be four different plays for each performance. 
Pay e selling at twenty-five, forty, and fifty cents, are available 
or a the Speech and English Departments of most high schools, 
High : may be ordered directly from Mr. Laherty at. the Jamaica 
tion p. ool, Queens. Proceeds will be donated for the rehabilita- 

s Speech-handicapped war veterans. 
Blends scale was kept low to enable as many students and 
estival o possible to see all three performances, since the Drama 
to miss Promises to be an educational experience that few will want 


M , 
“RJORIE L, Dycre Samuel J. Tilden High School 


RECRUITING BOYS FOR FARM TRAINING SCHOOLS 
AND FARM PLACEMENT 
` Harrison C. Thomas, in charge of the Farm Cadet Victory 


tions : as repeatedly advised that only boys with certain qualifica- 
"commended for farm placement. Consequently, our an 


Dr 
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ieee a a e G A 


were given a number of separate forms pertaining to 
health, parent’s consent, etc., to fill out and return to ys. 
plan worked, it did consume too much time, keeping afte; 
reminding them and checking. 

With a view to saving time, paper, etc., I have pré 
sheet pertaining to Qualification forms and submit it here 
the hope that it may be of assistance to others, 


Scholarship 
While the 
the boys, 


with, With 


Qualification Forms. 


CEOS ESS SOS CRS BRE ASS See A, S ee EN EES S FES ate 
See eens 
“@enes 
See 


Last name First name When born 
sete eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeenenen teens et E Sf eee 
Ist period class and room.......cccccceesiees eent cnc ail 
2nd period class and room........ cmon nd 4 S sa ie 
3rd period class and room....... TRIG cine SAMA. 0 A 1a a pA 
4th period class and roOMss-sicuss vegas anr eee n a 
Sth pernod Clase and TOG... .KJccBivaweedesm © emwanecie ET = > 
6th period class and FOO eerste 5 S608 a eS Rind sencilla Ieee : 
er | Parent’s Consent. A a Ea SAE 
I hereby approve of my son/ward working on a farm in.........ee0 
TEENE PES OEE, AAAA and expresssly agree to save the Boar 


of Education, my school, its officers and agents harmless from any damage 
by reason of injury to his person, arising from illness, accident or other 
cause, by reason of any loss of or damage to property which I may sustain. 


Signature pi parGlfaces exes EPES KEEPA EE arpaa D A EOE 

. > Health Certificate. a 

. W . „has Dee 

This: iş to: certify thates roer reos s ossa pe B G i gempa ; ahe 4 
examined since Sep’t........ceseeecees - and according to his medica 


F- oe Id make 
has been found to have no organic or other condition that wou 


farm work inadvisable. se 
If vaccinated against, smallpox or inoculated against tyP 
on the following line and give the date: 


hoi d, state $0, 


. 
e? 
9 OME 
eee 


LASSE wane wee OREA GS E _woreneeclew 3 js 
vaccination date inoculation (typhoid) da 
Health Service Teacher Date 
/ Character and Reliability. a recor 
eee? ‘able 
I kave gamie eos sears sews uoan hee ee paa iÈ, reliab 


and have every reason to believe this boy to be of goo 
and willing to work. 


. 
e@evnveve0e0 eoeveee (E E E E O r E E E E E E eesveeaeve ee 


Signature of Faculty Member 
64 r 


Pared- one ` 


- Principal, ... 0.0... 





pa Scholarship. - 


This is to certify that Dearer...-.....sesceeecesecccceessccececas es. 
n ddoi passing work up to the present date.................. 
is - | 


ooo = PO HH ORHHT EOE —* CHORE OO meee es eeD Meer nes 
eee Oe Ee rr ete ee oe ee a err a ana 
oovvee? 

e 
oe? 


seavvveee @esoeseeeeeevee eeveveeee eens eves ` 
eave? eeeereseeeunave 
oe 


eeaeveveee? 
eoee 

...’ 

s. 


aaa wiexe DAs DE PRR SKONANENS CORTE BOSONS ONES n Cle eb EN 
apa 00e 


era ENE e AET TR E E EUME BROT D CHS Sie eee 6 ele a amaa 
ooee? 


. è 
COENA AE ERSE a e, TM Min W EOE ESSOR, O MO Cem aaa aaa e 


escvrveeevrereeeeeeeeeoev eves ee eeveesveeseeeeveeeavesnvnanes 


Te T EAS SASEe Sle Sl eneree Seine See ay  # i Sele erelEtete Wine tele 


Dear Sir: 
I should like to have a AAT inset, ib esl DERA ARE PAIE ER ERAP 


admitted to the course in practical agriculture to be given at.............. 


E ee Ttteeeeeseseeseass...t0 prepare him for possible employment on 
uring the summer vacation. If accepted, I consent to his operating 
g farm tractors and other farm machinery, whether manual, horse- 
or otlier ey enii iven. I also consent that my son be transported in trucks 
consent to w eyances that may be provided incident to the training. I also 
y son accepting employment on a farm outside of New York City. 

Parent or Guardian Date 


and usin 
drawn o 


tte 
L 
tts 
t. 
a FE aig @ 
Pees eese 


i 
for ga Part of the sheet on “Qualification Forms” is devised 
be tom ae of finding a boy immediately if need be, and is to 
~ and retained by the Farm Adviser. 

Sch boy has not been examined for general health condition 
ool, and also has no school evidence of vaccination, cer 


es fro as 
The niet’ Physicians become necessary. . 
*PPears aq, Pcttaining to “Admission to Farm Training School, 


a a 
Student. `t on the sheet, so that it may be torn off and given to the 


_ Boys leav: 
N the Sos School before the end of the term are asked to bring 
Benya, larship form, 
| OWNE Stuyvesant High ~~ 


RM TRAINING 


se 
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A FUNCTIONAL EXPERIMENT WITH THE 
. STATEMENT 


WANTED: A STATEMENT THAT STUDENTs 
READ. As the first year of my incumbency of the 
-surership came to a close, I started the routine job 
the annual financial statements of our General Organizatio 
didn’t get very far before I began to. wonder about the a A 
nificance of the job. | a soe 1B 
I knew that the principal would study the statement, 


' would dissect it, the High School Division would comb 


Schoo] Trea. ! 


about the student body, the ‘real party in interest? E 
seemed to indicate that the students were uninterested, and/or so. 


uninformed that they were unable to comprehend the financial ac- 


counting of their monies. 


This led to further reflection. Suppose we offered to our students, y 
instead of the usual mass of figures and the jargon of accountants 
terminology, a simple story presented in the layman's language... | - 
' Then I recalled having read that-a\few large corporations had at- 
tempted just that. I obtained copies of their financial statements, 


and found two or three of them comparatively simple, 
even intriguing.? o Hi 

With these as a guide and a starting point, I rewrote my iy 
financial report, making an effort to simplify it further and to 5 
it into narrative form. My report was presented to the pe 
Survey,” the school paper. The faculty adviser greeted it ot it 
enthusiasm; the editorial staff, mindful of student apathy, ™ 
with cool acceptance. 


lucid, and 


\ 


| fd 
I, 
tage of oR i 


PLAYING IT UP. Although, because of a shor i 
5 compensa! 


school publication had to delete a few parts, this wa 
by the way the article was played up. On the 
upper right corner, an “ear” announced conspicuously : 
Spends Money—Page 4.” On page 4 (the last pag®7? 
columned article had this two-line head: 

Mr, Cogen Lists S.Ọ. Funds | 


pore 
the double 


Asks Boys to Study Budget 7 
| Towne Manfg 
ow ; 
i Examples of such reports are those of ier | 5, Steel k of 


Johns-Manville Corp., Caterpillar. Tractor A atent! of 
25.0. stands for Student Organization, and is the equiva 
other schools, 


G.O, FINANC 
of Preparin ae 


the auditor d 
‘ ine it with 
those of other high schools and make a composite report. But how 


Xperience — 


front pag“, 6,02 | 


3 
A 


2 


J ’ 


6 Maeda 9 Tp 


ent tee N 


T 























i sentative. ) 


i 


ap, FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
ive : è ; 
To cap it all, a picture of the author served to attract immediate - 


ttention. TER S ; 
a Here is the report in full: 


The Report to the Student Body 


‘ 


November 4, 1943, 
Dear S.O. Members: © | | | 
You may not have realized it, but each one of you, as an S.O. Member, 
is a part owner of the business called the Student Organization of the Bronx 
High School of Science. You may want to know how your business is doing. 
And so, as your financial agent, I have weeded out the thousands of figures 


that clutter my account books and translated the fancy accounting terms into 


plain American, with the following results: : 
(NOTE: These figures cannot be entirely comparable with our past and 

future financial statements because we have this year made certain changes 

in our bookkeeping procedures that render this year’s accounts unrepre- 


A. BALANCE SHEET “4 
(Our financial condition as of Aug. 31, 1943.) 


Assets—(What the S.O. owns) 





l. We have cash (in two banks) ‘totalling........s.cseceeeees $2229.30 
2. Customers owe us (for advertising in the Yearbook and in 
the Science DUPVEY his wens eee ee re er ne 162.13 
We own five U. S. Defense Bonds, total cost..........0s00- 92.50 
j Our supply of locks and of S.O. store merchandise available 
5 for’ sale, amount t0.....c.ccececcecsscececaceeanceeecees 194.04 
' Our supply of equipment (cameras, phonographs, etc.) are 
6 = a BOMing! valde Gl ve ccc. annnewssiacskeatewaewsanwawes 2.00 
` ve have paid in advance two years’ insurance premiums 
à SemS Sidia pi Sör sii enn 18.00 
ha en E: ETS, E $2693.47 
iab; or 
“tles (What the S.O. owes) 
© Owe his dealers for Classroom Locks.....seseseeesseees r $ 9635 
ae various departments of our school have on deposit 
TE adaa ayers sis seenaac’s.......... -<....amaasagdeniomnsaiicntil’ vs 
u, mis Sar Student aid collections deposited with us amount to. ae 
12, Shean activities have deposited with us....ceeeees enrevsesti - a 
“Ss (what the S.O. owns over and above what it owes)... ` 
13 T ___ 
“n Total tosis. 
= liabilities and surplus.. etess eegsaeees aeeesasesseesss® $2698.47 
oper me 
67 
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; 
B. HOW WE MADE OUR PROFIT IN THE YEAR THA’ | 
AUGUST 31, 1943 ood ENDED a 
Income `- | wa , A 
14. We received as S.O. membership dues......... J... $ 
15. The S.O. booklet earned on advertising............00 | 1609.99. 
16, The SO, store made a. profit ofe. peire ai \ 72.44 : 
17. Profits on the sale of gym locks and of' shirts and sneakers ey 
_ and on the renting of towels in the pool totalled........ 12879 
18. S.O. entertainment gave us a profit of.............,.0° | A , 
19, Profit on the sale of’classroom locks was............,.. , T 
20, Miscellaneous income amounted O.. asos aai i ; 
| 21. Our total income WAS gow srr r Goh Se RAGA ec ed etree ne $1991.20 
Expenses | l ; 2 : 
22. S.O. booklets and buttons cost...............65. Siecle ne ate Qc2lUg im 
23. S.O. News and other S.O. costs were......... S PETI ft wes i 
24. After deducting the income on advertising, the cost of pub- . | 
lishing the Science Survey was........ TT oe 2 eS eet. 0/200 gee 
25. We spent on athletics, over and above the income received 5 F 
-from the sale of basketball tickets....... RE eS rR eS o E 
26. We spent on clubs and squads...........cceeeeees RAN 100.11 i 
27. We spent on the dance band and on the orchestra the total 
SUM OÉ es cans dewes enue epee CUVEE care Vono wens camqennnd ANENA ss 
| 28. We'spent on Guidance materials:.......seceeesessacsssee.. 28. 
"4 (NOTE: Additional funds for Guidance came out of the 
lost book fund) l 100.67 
29. Miscellaneous expenditures amounted tO.......-+ereeerett'’ ee 
$1627.09 
30. Our total expenses: Were... e-se. ii ics cer eges ene esige. r” eae 
31. Our PROFIT for the year*was therefore (line 21 minus | 441] 
te BN iamnan aE ye en E penen a 
R 
GoT OU 
C. ANALYSIS OF OUR SURPLUS ACCOUNT: HOW WE 


32. 
33. 


34, 


PRESENT SURPLUS (LINE 12) | 5 9674 


We started the year on Sept. 1, 1942 with a surplus si | 

We took idle funds out of various accounts and trans T 263.4 
them to the surplus account, in the total sum of - 

We added to the surplus account the value of property in the . 4950 
the previous year, but not recorded, on our books, 20. 


nati On 364.1! 
SANE DE are rroyorpeams enpa seora BEI RET 31) sae 


35. Finally we added our profits for the year (line 


s 


Mg) 


h 
| 


G.0. FI 


36 Total surplus thus far...---esescecsceee iw ato eww alse ag eT $ 744.81 
We deducted from the surplus, in order to help the senine 

37. class. pay its expenses, tie somi oiiaii T E on $ 46.82 

38. That left us with a surplus > ee item et Stes SOO 

Behind these dead, dull figures is the life of the school. To make them 


meaningful and i 
what proportion O 
we save up | 


perhaps some day we can discuss these questions together. 
4 .. Cordially yours, 
CHARLES COGEN, 
S.O. Treasurer _ 


P.S. If you do not fully understand this report, pass your questions on 
through S.O. representatives, and next time I shall try to make the meaning 
clearer. : | 


ce. 


Explanatory Notes 


Line 5: Although this equipment cost us several hundred dollars, it 
cannot contribute directly to our future “earning power.” Furthermore, it 
depreciates from year to year, and after a while will have to be discarded. 
Therefore the Board of Education requires that we give it merely nominal 
value on our balance sheet. 

Line 6: We “own” the insurance protection for which we have paid in 


| advance. In the next two years these premiums will be absorbed into the 


“xpenses of those years, 

ties oa 9, 10, 11: The sums “on deposit” with us are classified as = 

ba Aaah use we are entrusted with their care, and they will sooner or later 
drawn for the purposes intended in each case. We may not spend 


the 
m for general ae. purposes. 


suo 10: Total collections amounted to $652.18, of which we spent 
of $1001 bi had $494.86 left over from previous years, leaving us a total 


To 12: The surplus is carried forward for the future needs of the SO. 

betwe n notice that it does not equal our Cash (line 1). It is the difference 

Cur total assets and our total liabilities (line 7 minus lines 8 9, 

and the alance Sheet always adds up to the same totals for tha age 

“Owed” to ‘abilities (when you include in the latter the Surplus which 1s 
© Partners in the business). 


EVAL 
tion? UATION - How effective was this attempt at populariza- 


First . 
St and foremost, a great proportion of the student body an. 


\ 


ANCIAL STATEMENT a 





nteresting, play around with these tables. For example, 
f the S.O. budget goes for athletics? For clubs? Should 
arger surplus for future emergencies, or should we save less and ` 
spend more of our income on the current generation? And so om... 
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E ea ENN J ; ara eee , TIGH POINTS [Ma is 3 
-= have read it, to judge by the numerous unsolicited cor % 1 
were made to me. This in itself is a gratifying ee lat 
self-government, as compared with the customary ii in student 
2 that. is ordained for financial documents, Typical NAA neglect 
A It got me thinking about the S.O.” ; “Why don’t Ge xi Were: 
$ "< > Teports more often?” ; some requested explanations of specific et 
: | | | , ems, 


pot) SUBJECT MATTER CORRELATION. “An ‘incideniat jc: 

i situation arose in connection with this report which indicat ae 
: F possibilities. By coincidence, I happened to be teachin x a 
|: nomics classes, on the day before the report appeared A les a 
| _ “What Every Citizen Should Know About Corporation Acca 


A 2) 
° 


1 ine 


Ments that i 





= po” 
” 


fs a » More could have been done with the report, but here was a statt 
at least in bringing the S.O. into the’ subject class. 
I am not a teacher of accounting, and I am new at the game. 
its Perhaps my colleagues in other schools have done work along similar 
| lines or have done something better. My own little experiment leads 
| = me to feel that the G.O. bookkeeping can have a vital end-result 
that I, as well as the student body, will look forward to. i 
CHARLES COGEN Bronx High School of Science 


A HOME FRONT PROJECT 


THE FOOD PROBLEM “OVER THERE.” The writer recive 
a letter from a relative who is an officer in active service vibe 
European theatre of war in which the food problem was oll 
in these words: “Food is rather poor. It is still rather S port 
C ration. Just now we are fortunate. We have an I u puying 
cooking for us (three officers) and supplement our diet y pausto 
in the local market. For a long time we all had C a ah 
having been forced to live on C ration steadily for ove” x f ouf 
These words typify a food difficulty prevalent in many H me front 
global front. They serve as effective motivation for a 997, 
consumer education project. | 


70 


\ 


mes fs 


944) SH 


And so extra reports were assigned correlating the sonni 
report with what we had studied. The students translated the items 4 
back to accounting terminology. They . regrouped the items as to f 
“fixed” and “current,” They indicated the items that were sus |. 
ceptible of “subjective evaluation.” They showed how the Surplus i 
could be revised upward or downward by manipulation of accounts. 


Sis | 
thin $1 sense to know everybody’s patriotic and trying 


4 


y HOME FRONT PROJECT 
THE WFA OFFERS A HOME FRONT PROJECT. As part 

she term’s assembly project at Science, the Social Studies De- 
of ent, under the supervision of Mr, Lucian Lamm, assumed the 
oot > bility of preparing a Home Front Project. The writer 
ee asked to direct the program. A two weeks’ search for suitable 
dramatic script almost ended in failure. In spite of the multitudi- 
nous governmental and private activities engaged in morale building 
in America, there is a paucity of dramatic material available for 
high school use. Fortunately, the writer met Mr. Turnley Walker 
of the War Food Administration at 150 Broadway who was amply 
prepared to meet our specific needs. He had a film and dramatic 
script, with appropriate music, to offer us without cost. Our No- 
vember Assembly program would be the food play, “It’s Up To 
You,” dealing with food production, food distribution, and ration- 
ing as they affect the home front. The playlet is written by Arthur 


Arent and the lyrics are composed by Hi Zaret. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL COOPERATION. The services of 
our Dramatic Club under Mr. Abraham Tauber were enlisted. The 
initial job was to cut and modify the script. Ours was to be a 
fifteen minute film to be followed by a thirty-minute playlet. Script 
Prepared for presentation to housewives and the general public, with 
many female parts in it had to be changed for a boy’s high school. 
Miss Mary Silverstein of our French Department volunteered to. 
= the role of mother and housewife consumer. She did her . 
y cult assignment extraordinarily well. Our boys, in a brief period 
time, made appropriate slides of home scenes and of Guadalcanal. 


aup TO YOU”—FILM AND PLAYLET. The film, “It’s 
the a You,” proved an excellent introduction. Its portrayal of 

e ‘mers’ problems of-production in a time of labor re a 
black me ent’s food rationing program and the menace of the 
In Se Serve as a prelude to the playlet. l 
Plode © first scene of the playlet, a typical American woman me 
mM pet these words: “I was really sorry for that farmer. Only 


m À > n 
Setting sick of i Seems to me they’d have 
en all this propaganda. agr dian 


ars day and night. 


g they ca . . . 
n with inni E peel 
out dinning it into jy more food than 


a i . 
“Ver be don’t understand, is, why if we’re producing Saat 
ore, can we buy so little.” The objectives of rationing if 
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_ foods, meat.and cheese before and after rationing, Th 


that there is anything heroic about milkin’ cows or 


$ 


a 


explained in a scene depicting the buying of coffee 
) sugar, canned 


. i : . € next 
presents a farm interior with Jimmy, the farmer’s son, Scen 


he wom hide behind a tractor. He can’t be persuaded by his 
Parents 


diggin’ 
Fy your 
Mven Mad 

e ice cream 


plow ‘in the ground or hoein’ potatoes. He is almost 
when “one day you leave the jallopy in front of th 


store and when you come out with your girl it has a brand | 
new 


paint job. -“They’ve painted it yellow!” That’s What happened t 
to 


Jimmy. He joins the marines and the next scene finds him in | 
Guadalcanal in a company that has lost itS way while seeking 2 
the Japanese. Days have passed and the rations have given out 
Jimmy asks his Corporal, “What would you say you were fighting ay 
for, Corporal?” Know what Chuck answered him? He said, “Golly = | 
what Pd give for a piece of blueberry pie.” Then Smitty said. , 


“Td prefer mine mince.” And Cootie Johnson said, “Make mine 


apple with a few raisins in it and lots of —’” Then Jimmy jumping — 
up, hysterically, shouts: “God, I can’t stand it! I gotta get some — 


thin’to eat! I’m hungry. D’yo hear!’ The play ends with the 
loudspeaker announcing that the last seven words to come out of 
Bataan were: “The lack of food was our undoing.” Then a soldier 
pleads: “Well, what are you going to do about it?” There's ten 
million men in uniform asking you that question. What they want 
-to know is, do they get that steak, or, don’t they? Do they get 
that chocolate and coffee and pineapple juice or do you? Because 
it’s a very simple proposition: If you do—they don’t!” 
THE FOLLOW UP. At the suggestion of the consumer i 
tion committee of the school, headed by Mr. Charges Cogen je 
Cogen and the writer prepared a number of questions based on 
playlet and film: T i 
(1) Why is rationing a democratic process? 
(2) In the film “It’s Up To You,” these lines occur: 
, “Farmer, save the world! 
` “Farmer, save democracy! 


“Dig, farmer, dig!” J above. 


(a) Make a poster to illustrate the lines ee. give effec! 


(b) Write an editorial of about m.. WOFES 
to these lines. a what you ca 
(c) Write an article Of about s.. words i 
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insisting that ; 


HOME FRON u mee Oe EN a he 
do in the city to help the- farmer solve his pra 


problem. 
What is the message conveyed by the songs, “It’s Up To 


f 
(8) You” and “Victory Begins At Home?’ These had been 
rendered by the school chorus as part of the playlet. Mrs. 
Safir of the Music Department cooperatively assisted in this 


' work. 
Mr. Lamm explained the theme of the Home Front at the assem- 


Wns on November 3, 10, and 17, 1943. He requested the students“ 


to follow the questions as a guide during the assembly and use them 
as a basis for discussion in the social studies class after the assembly. 
He was in daily touch with the writer, making countless suggesti 
for the effective presentation of the entire program. : 


IMPLICATIONS OF PROJECT. To sum up, this project is _ 


illustrative of dozens of similar projects being carried on in our 
New York City Schools as our educational wartime contribution. 
The War Food Administration, The OWI, the school Dramatic 


Club, the Music Department, the Art Department (in the prepara- 


tion of posters) and the Science Department (in the training of 
boys to operate the film projection machines) gave their services. 
Thirty-five boys in the chorus and twenty boys in the Dramatic 
Club had valuable experiences in making their contributions. The 
wols school and the many parents who witnessed the production 
Sie and made conscious of the implications of our na- 

al Wartime food program. The school consumer education com- 


. Mmi "We ‘ 
| puttee was active in the program. The Social Studies Department 


f 
eter uP the Program in its classes, encouraging reflection and 
_ fen. activity with respect to a major home front problem. 
tion to les Meister, our principal, in a letter of warm apprecia- 
an a writer, concluded: “I feel certain that the progam will 
Steat deal to both the war effort and the school morale.” 


F: ` 
fol] _Turnley Walker of the War Food Administration sent the 
Owing letter: 


War es “xcept » through me, the congratulations of the United States 
Ies Dt Administration on the splendid production of the food show 
Pared, es which the Bronx High School of Science recently pre- 
your Show ith the exception of the orìginal professional presentation, 
follow.1, was the most dramatically effective I have seen. When the 
Points ks program you prepared is considered, I am certain that the 

the food message were driven home more solidly by, your 


Soup th 
an by any organization in this region of twelve states, 
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~ Morris CoHEN 


————HIGH Points 


“It. was originally planned’ that the little theatre groups 
| S 


houses and various social agencies would have to he relied Cttlemeny 
Upo 


producers of the play. However, pioneer efforts such as your as 


proving to us that high schools can most effectively Present the OWN are 
Message If 


The War Food Administration is grateful to you for your Co : 
' energy in being first of the New York City schools to prescnitay 
. Your success has brought splendid reaction. It NOW seems pos n show 
the message will receive the city-wide coverage we haye des 


along.” 


- 


fs 


‘ 4 ‘ t 


THE RADIO WORKSHOP LABORATORY COURSE 


On the assumption that a radio performer will be a better artis TS 
if he knows and is master of the equipment by means of which he ` | 
_ expresses himself, a Laboratory Course has been established here op 
at Metropolitan Vocational High School. What we believe is unique 7 
` in Metropolitan’s Workshop is this laboratory course which is de- i) 


age and 


le that 
red all 


o High School of Science 


signed to acquaint the students with the fundamentals of Public , 


“Address systems, Radio Recording techniques, etc. (It must be’ 
assumed that the Radio Workshop graduate will not always perform | 


in a completely equipped studio under the management of trained 
technicians.) _ All of us have seen Assembly programs stalled be- 


cause some simple adjustment had come loose, or because a valuable 


piece of equipment had been permitted to get out of sara 
negligence; or we have seen a well-prepared program rume ii 
cause the performers did not know the limitations of the equip 


being used. Fi bas 
t classroom 
On the top floor of one of the school annexes, a equip- 
been set up as a studio even to a mock control room. "p> 4 
ment includes three complete Recording-Public-Addr za m 
systems with two portable outfits. These can be used 1n x ai 
for possible use on location (classroom, assembly) or ‘ ane an 
hooked up together for situations requiring several turn 
loudspeakers for more involved dramatic pieces. the labo 
Once each week the Workshop students gather for Poen pref 
course (two consecutive periods). A curriculum een? 
—the only material is found in isolated periodical ar » given 
tures and demonstrations on the actual equipment a! p title 
curriculum, which is posted on the wa 
“How The Recorder Works,” “Microphones 2m" 
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| ADIO pwoORKSHOP—— 


» “How To Make Good Recordings,” etc.. Each week duz- 
eee when the Auditorium public address system js used, 
aadi Workshop students operate the controls. The boys are taught 
the actual operation of recording devices, making records and copies 
of records, and all the other manifold activities that go on’ behind 


the scenes in a broadcast studio. 


The Radio Workshop As A Curriculum Core 
To our mind the Radio Workshop is unrivalled as the energizing 
centre for activities in the various other departments. Consider the 
possibilities, some of which are already being worked out at Metro- 


politan. ~ 


MUSIC. Our school has one of the two or three high school Voca- - 
tional Music departments in the country. The only way in which 
the instrument player can hear and evaluate his own performance 
is by means of a recording. Bone and teeth conduction, present 


4 inthe playing of most instruments, distort the actual sound. (Did. 
you ever really hear your own voice? Surprised, weren’t you?) 


Our Vocal Music department will be meshed in with the Workshop 
Program. - It is hoped that recordings will be used, not only to 
measure progress, but also to perpetuate for future use, the songs 
being taught in the vocal music department. l ` 


ORAL EN GLISH. Anyone who has heard the remarkable im- 


 Provement achieved in the diction of a group of “raw” players after 


a Or two recordings of their voices will not need to be told 
(or an usefulness of this instrument for improving spoken paa 
e hae omer language for that matter). What better method = 

recordi wa io marking out the steps of progress than by re ES 
comes of the voice? It is astonishing how eager the pup re 
Sounds Or improvement when he hears for himself those ie 
Of the You have been describing! Further, the impersonal i oe 

“fault. record obviates possible irritation due to constant tea 

t finding,” 


SCIEN 


“School of the Air” pro- 
hor and are being 
lasses. Exper- 
‘the teacher to » 
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= In the Science Department, 
re being recorded each week by the aut 


Played | 
Ments 


“ck during the school day to the various ¢ 
“scribed in the programs are performed by 
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of these programs. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES.. In'the Social Sciences is found ba 

the most fertile field for application of the radio broadcast. 47h 
brary of Recordings, already well-supplied, is being built if 0 p 
the events of the day. Speeches of President Ronseal A 


Churchill, outstanding programs based on famous historical events, 
important bulletins, etc., are all being recorded, catalogued and N a 
dexed for future use. These recordings will be used, indeed they ; 


are already being used in organizing class or assembly programs, or 


in studio broadcasts. For example, at this moment, two Assembly 


programs are being prepared, in both of which the voice of Presi- 


ot r A i 3 
$$$ ei ——-al¢H POINTS [May oy a | 
mere) 


` the accompaniment of the narrator in the recorded. pro 
advantage in this lies in the fact that the teacher, i laa e 
heard the program, is better prepared to make effective a: already 
program. The boys have been asking for “repeat” Jér oma 
| ces 


~ 


dent will be used as well as several other items culled from the 


Library of Recordings. 
heighten dramatic effect. | | 
Running off the recording of an assembly progr 


radio broadcast at a Parent-Teachers meeting will solve not only 


the teachers’ problem of “filling in” the agenda of such a meeting 
but will also provide substantial proof to the parents of the alive 
ness of the activities being carried on in school. 


THE LIBRARY OF RECORDINGS. We need only mention the 
fact to make one realize how much of the work that goes into a? 
educational broadcast is sheer waste. For example, “S It is 
Air” programs are put on the air at 9:15 a.m. (E.W.T.)- Seal 
difficult, even impossible in some schools, to have all the classe 
them. The recorded broadcast takes care of that situation. 
again, when putting on a program, often done after <i wbich 
one can record the program, either before it goes 0” ae a use 18 
we are doing), or it can be recorded “off the air,” or i eed W° 
Assembly, classrooms, or for loan to some other schoo es 
indicate the usefulness of recording for rehearsal purpos att pro- 
A great number of sound effects records are being T e same 
fessionally-made records cost about two dollars €a n „ded b10? 
item, made in the workshop, or “dubbed in” from a 7 se most de 
cast, costs but a few cents. It has been found tha 
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am or a school. 


This material will be “dubbed in” to 


chool of the 


jl hours, . 


pHYSI 


CAL FITNESS DENTAL PROGRAM — 
dable sound effect is the recorded one. It is awkward to await 

ariii sound and have a totally different one produced. It can 
a -a program. Offhand one can think of “dubbing in” a meeting 
ru (from one of the President’s speeches), the House of 


of Congress (T he . 
Commons toasting “The King” from one of Churchill’s speeches, 
the actual bombing of Manila, etc., etc. l 

The recorded program is the summum bonum, of the Radio Work- 


shop activity. It is the “carbon copy” from which one can gather 
for future use much educational value long after the “original” has 
fed into space with the speed of light! Catalogued, indexed and 


fled away it is an ever-ready and rich source of material from 


which a host of classroom and assembly activities can flow. To the 
teacher who works for weeks preparing a radio or assembly pro- 
gram the knowledge that he will have a permanent record of the 
program for future use makes the work seem richer in educational 
return and in personal satisfaction. 

From all over the country come reports of the ever-widening use- 
fulness of the radio and radio recordings in education. The radio, 
the phonograph, and the motion picture hold the key to richer po- 
tentialities in the school of tomorrow. But that does not mean that 
the teacher will be relegated to the background. On the contrary, 


the teacher will be more necessary than ever. These media can 


become indescribably dull in the hands of the unimaginative teacher. 
More than ever will trained teachers be required. It is, therefore, 
oe upon each of us to become aware of the potential stores 
ra ucational riches inherent in the recorded radio program, and 
t we become masters and trained manipulators of this medium. 
Morrs DIAMOND Metropolitan Vocational High School 


Books 


ABC: 
ga Scapegoating. Department of Psychology, 
x mphlet obtainable for 25c from Central YMCA 
» Chicago, Ill. i 


Harvard University. 
, 19 South LaSalle 


I — eful 
in divin face of the current crescendo of discrimination Er spt wait 
„abroad oe Our citizens against themselves, and so help Sirsa, BT a 
Showing ne at home, the appearance of this pam 
tr Ibutes a why we scapegoat and how we can preve 
ve o the Prevention of national disaster. The teac 


el ` 
Ptul, not only for their analysis of the evils 


phlet is most 


nt it, this pamphlet cor 
her will find these P colt 
of social and a 
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discrimination, but for the light thrown on some classroom behay} ' 
For these reasons, it merits the careful study of every teacher ‘or Problems. 
Scapegoating originated as a purging of a community of F 
magic device of projecting these sins to a goat which was then 
allowed to escape into the wilderness. As long as a non-hismns 1 

victim, this was a relatively harmless way of maintaining the pos 
community. But modern scapegoating is distinctly harmful both inh 
to the 


[M ay 19 44) 


Ut or 


Of a 


secutor as well as to the victim of these prejudices, discriminations and pers 
' attacks, ` 


well, 
sources of race prejudice in children, types of Scapegoaters and their vee 
S, 


‘The efficiency, happiness and cultural level of a community suffer - 
The table of contents is reassuring in its comprehensiveness Viz i z 
J —mM 


forms of scapegoating, dangers in wartime, and methods of combating thi 
evil. Included, as well, is a competent bibliography with textually min A 


references. Dozens of examples clarify and reenforce the many points raised 


The many motives of scapegoating indicated can be summarized in the 


terms insecurity, anxiety, fear, frustration, and a sense of guilt. Formulating y 
` treatment would have been easier had the authors integrated these motives and 
maladjustments by pointing out that they do not hang mysteriously in mid-air be 
without causes, but are usually transmutations from economic insecuriy. The 
related, almost single, nature of the causes is important in indicating the Mi 


treatment. i 


For those who insist that our hate and discrimination attitudes are in- £ 


stinctive, it is well that the authors show this belief to be in error, and instead 
point out the many ways by which children are infected with the projections 
and compensatiohs of adults and their society. “Consider, for example, that 


a child born of Spanish parents. in the United States has an ‘instinctive’ aver- 


sion to the Negro, while his cousin born in Brazil has only ‘instinctive’ feelings 
of indifference to the color problem.” In his eagerness to conform and be 
approved, a child unconsciously absorbs the erroneous patterns of his i 
and his community. After all, a child learns the attitudes as well n t à 
language of his family. When, as in many states, discrimination is lega = 
it is reassuring that many children still grow into adulthood with e 
healthy attitude toward others. Schools are not the least to blame ae of 
studied avoidance of the problem, and for their assumptions of superior 


the dominant group. nd emo- 


ni i ly a 
Of scapegoater types we have the paranoiac, the intellectually the com - 


tionally impoverished, those suffering from cumulative thwarting ver sti! 
formist, and the political demagogue. Native reaction as well = the wr 
the population to take it out on Jews, Negroes and others to av 
against themselves of the socially and economically frustra effo 
The importance of the chapter on The Victim lies 1n its eying, d 
with their adjustment devices. Thesé range from outwardly” to a sa 
of scapegoating, a phantasy philosophy with stronger family =- ' The me 
that attempt to resist and eliminate scapegoating and its on pes, jike “127 
would be clearer had the pamphlet pointed out that a 
Negro” and “aggressive Jew” are counter-assertions of mino 
disappear with the granting of equal opportunities. ‘ated. 2 
Dangers of scapegoating in wartime are clearly po! . 
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ts sing by the j 


Was its 


tend to i 


p „nder me 





¢ morale, production, military, propaganda and ideology (divisive 
headings a cratic), human‘life (loss through prolongation of war) and re- 
p: eien (political and economic). | 
construc ds of combating scapegoating are outlined in four meaty pages, A 
Met pia is to know the facts about ourselves and other peoples, 
basic ail from the points of view of culture, capacities, intelligence and 
particular = physiologic similarities, so that everyone can realize the 
er tal “oneness” of all mankind. The authors point out that “there is 


> discrimination against Negroes in South America, while in China and ` 
n 


in the Soviet Union there is no anti-Semitism,” To help people bridge the 
gap from the intellectual acceptance of “equality” to the corresponding emo- 
tional functioning, the authors advocate a clear understanding of why people 
scapegoat and why it is harmful. The authors deserve high praise for their 
remedies which reach beyond intercultural understanding and interfaith broth- 
erhood. Specifically, they recommend “changing conditions that lead to scape- 
goating” and “legal methods of outlawing discrimination and scapegoating.” 

In brief detail, these are:— 

1. Since “economic insecurity breeds the frustration and fear that are 
the soil of scapegoating” must achievements are “the raising of the standard 
of living of all, establishment of social and educational security for the in- 
dividual, and proper vocational adjustment. 

2, Further “must” accomplishments are “the abolition of the poll-tax, 
additional fair labor practices legislation, establishment by law of equality of 
educational opportunities for all groups; and required training of police in 
such matters,” 

This reviewer feels that the following are also basic in eliminating this 
menace :— 

a. Constant use of the nation’s full manpower for the common benefit 
b. ‘Raising housing standards and conditions of labor 
c Enforcing the practice of social responsibility on industry. 
wien Pamphlet is excellent, but would have =g. at. a 
fear not a had the discussion of the economic origin jel oe a held 
fan. = eeg limited to two pages, but had been incorporated in 
S PpNIEt by appropriate examples. , ia am i a 
viewer) ugh this pamphlet has some shortcomings (in the opinion © ii and 
» it is definitely outstanding in its intentions and achievemen 


~ 


ap -i ively illustrated | 
by i. be read and studied. Its scope and insight are effectively illus 


se quotations f l 
“ : rom the postscript: ie te ed 
Concer “atively free from scapegoating tendencies are those well a = 
it is fhe a cultures other than their own—although here one SSPE 
eet of education rather than the ‘amount’ that ae —— 
less It n not mere freedom from scapegoating that bs pank of h 
relatio indifferent tolerance. Higher and more desira het de rere 


n 
Coop “P are the positive and wholesome stages of ‘f 
iT} i ; 


. “Rad 

lg the eae methods for its eradication must be found, but eu cork The 

Crusade < thful conditioning of our minds to resist its — 

Medical “Atenin starting, Here as elsewhere social science 
Physical science.” 


? è 
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“Democracy means respect for the person. The b 7, 194g 7. 
is essentially the battle for democracy.” 


HERBERT CHAIMAS 


vie | a 


diay HISTORY ECONOMICS ENGLISH SOJENGI 
attle against sen of j KIEA N GULGA Nag tS A rT DE of eS a 
Pegoatn í s MEO A ANRA TT T a 
Employment Problems of College Stude Eo RADI uz ei; 
A . . f g š ions By : Samuel Clayton ey G 7 PIRN JUN 28 
merican Council on Public Affairs, Washington, D ES Newn ee Lids. 
$3.00. Paper edition $2.50. VS Cloth edin E nPE ESA MUNICIPAL BUILD] 
_ Anyone who expects to find in the one hundred fifty- | F. i NEW YORK CITY 
this book the usual prosaic treatment of the subject has 
for him. In this reviewer’s opinion, it is a pity that the 
intimations of the broad social outlook (so needed for ou 
tional planning) and the dynamic message that lie between 
Whatever one’s position in the controversy 
content of higher education, few today will dis 
ment that 


“The myth “that anyone can go to college who really wants to” has been 
oa by the same factual analysis that put an end to the kindred 
í a TA . ” q 
eae ae a pisa is commended the thoroughly documented (the E : n 
l ; ented) first chapter which is devoted to the conclu- ae 
sion that “unequal opportunity actually exists in American education, in the jeg 
face of traditional ideals to the contrary.” p L. 
l The author takes the position that the two conflicting philosophies respect- 
ing the “right” to higher education are irreconcilable; that a choice must be 
made. He himself chooses the philosophy of social responsibility rather than 
that of rugged individualism now operating. And he devotes the bulk of 
the book to a study of the two quite different programs following upon the 
acceptance of that responsibility: one the provision for opportunities or 
earning an education; the other, outright maintenance grants. 

The scholastic, personal, and social results of student employmen 
conditions, extent, policies, and programs of student employment rea 
detailed treatment. The author urges the end of the existing ne of 
laissez-faire method of admission to higher institutions, and the adoP view 
a careful system of selection and admission in line with the democratic 
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K: A Machine Enters the Regents Correction Room °° | New York Public Schools 

J | : ; o Annalee. G. Newman nf SABRA HOLBROOK 

i $ Speed Sp UCAN wed drienne W. Reeve 7 _ «yhat,” asked the exasperated teacher, emerging from a class- 
F A Teaching DEVICE nennenrninnininitnnninnnnmmannennnnnanMilton Ber a room of colored students in which a near-riot had just occurred, “do 
E | . . | ae ger 79 these Negro children want p” 

; f “What does any human being want? Food, shelter, comfort, se- 


$ C BOOKS | TEN + È curity, love, opportunity—these are some of the fundamental needs. 
; The color of one’s skin neither adds to nor subtracts from: these. > 


ie 7 
i & | ~ 5 8 f i à } ” e e 

j; Placement Tests in Foreign Languages at -the University of $ 1° ask, “What does the Negro want?” implies that the Negro is 
fè WISCONSIN puleciingias ia OO Huebener g) § different from other human beings, and has a special set of desires 
. N which the rest of us do not share. A person who can ask such a 


unity with his fellow men. 
His thinking about people is compartmentalized. This race is 
pigeonholed neatly in this compartment, that race in another. Each 
SAA ai PAA religious group has its own box. National origins are similarly filed. 
es : It is this same kind of compartmentalized thinking that sets special 
interests such as the farm and labor blocs against each other in our 
5, | i i Congress, builds sectionalism, divides us into economic classes, pulls 
= | Po ie | management and the working man apart, and slowly and insidiously 
- | ) | : efogs for every citizen the dream of “perfect union, to secure jus-. 
: fe mestic tranquility, the common defense and the general wel- 
J ) | : i ax a finally in what the late Raymond Clapper referred 
Bs | nea e Balkanization of the United States.” The present war is 
i ts the ae Compartmentalized world thinking, and tipt ase 
; depen de ldst of payment some of us find it hard to accept the = 
. | Sct of nations which we have boxed with such ge bes 
d en ht separateness for all of our lives, two such wars WI 
“ration have begun to teach us in our international life, that 


h 
thes ny beings need the same things, and need each other to get 
© things for Sh, one . 


y 

H 

i i ! | A question is a person who has not yet achieved any realistic sense of 
| | 

f 


ngster remarked to 


ND WEST. A Negro High School you a 


me th Ayr 
date ke other day that the Cairo Conference had put Kipling 


I ask 
tor 


ast and West can and did meet,” the boy explained, ee 
him What he meant, “and, for the first time in modern hts- 


IND 

n THE Epucation = 
= ‘th whi D 
nof color, Chiang Kai-shek, sat down with w hite men 5 


The contents of HIGH POINTS are indexed i 


is on file in Libraries 


which 
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Hic ponyy, 
help plan the destiny of us all.” We are still far from | 


lesson in our relationships to each other at home, howey te ti 
| er, | 


In many of our American classrooms, in comm; 
educational, inter-racial and inter-faith Organization 
and pulpit, we are still espousing the dated doctrin 
laissez-faire. We are “tolerant.” We “allow for d 


ttee Meet 
S, from 


e of intercultury 
ifferences » B 


tally translated, this means that we condescend to Permit those wh b 
ew om 


we consider to be different from us to lead their own lives: 
up with their ways of doing things—for to tolerat 
with. Rarely does tt occur to us that our commo 


N nie t uy 


DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION. The aim of democratic’ educaton | 


as I understand it; is to equip each individual to make his fullest 


of others, he protects his own, that as he improves the lot of others 
he improves his own. j 
The sense of “oneness,” of close interdependence, not of n 
but of human relationships, which this definition implies 15 nA 
seems to me, the keynote which should determine the pitch oa t 
so-called “intercultural” efforts—or, more graphically—our # = 
get all kinds of people to work together because we all neet “ 
of the same things. : . _ ¢ people 3 
If children ate to get into the habit of thinking r Foot | 
individuals rather than as groups, they must have adits alread) 
common needs of all individuals, and—where prej“ which some 
exists—they must also have facts about the difficulty 
individuals have in fulfilling these needs. 
i r 


enet? 

bout the young? Popel 

der ones have i wha! 
i m 

r efusing 2 7 nd. we 


heads in t 


FACTS. One of the most hopeful things a 
tion is their healthy respect for facts. We ol 
the art of avoiding uncomfortable facts—of 
we do not wish to believe—of sticking our 


6 


Be fook is to 
Ns of 
Platforn, | 


e€ means to put up 


arr n needs as indiy F. 
duals are more important than. our differences as groups. Of coure 
ri urse 


there are differences, between individuals, and between groups. But 
to tell children in the face of race riots and cemetery-sackings that T. 
these differences make life richer, and leave it at that, is like telling 2 
a starving pauper that if he had fifty cents he could buy a malt $ 
_ Children are realists; intercultural educators are too often theore- K 





NEGRO AND WHITE STUDENTS 
a r na the sine qua non. K 
This does not mean, however, that facts presented in a dull 
fashion will impress them to the point of influencing attitudes, If 
our aim is not just to foist upon young people an accumulation of 
knowledge, but rather to help them make discoveries which will 
overn their attitudes toward others, then we not only have to pre- 
sent the facts, but we have to present them in a fashion calculated 
to attract and hold the youngsters’ attention. 
Unfortunately, one of the most frequently used and most ine ffec- 
iual methods of presenting intercultural facts to children is through 


f ireatises, books and pamphlets. The maj ority of the children I know 
do not like to read. I have heard teachers offer a number of reasons 
for this; competition from other means of communication such as . 


the radio, the movies, the picture magazines. I have also heard teach- 


=- ers complain that our methods of teaching at the elementary level 
- have been inadequate, and are responsible for distaste, later in life, 


for the printed word. Whatever the reasons may be, the result is 


|. that If you are trying to influence the attitudes of the average child, 
| the printed word is a cold medium, in the beginning. Later on, when 
contribution to the progress of the total society of which he is pat, } 

based on the democratic conviction that as he strengthens the rights — 


the child becomes thoroughly engrossed in his topic, he may of his 


Own volition turn to the library as a source of further information. 


But, at the risk of being called an “appeaser” by teachers of English, 
! suggest that we begin the job of introducing students to facts, in 


' the intercultural field, by using media which appeal to the young 


ti S A salesman who is trying to sell you a box of cereal does 
a fin i you that you should buy it because the manufacturer is such 
wie —he does not speak from the manufacturer’s view- 
cereal . tries to speak from your viewpoint, telling you that the 
When be uP lease your family and make them healthier. Similarly, 
World S are trying to sell young people on building a cooperative 
need to ®ciety across all lines of race, creed and nationality, we 


use methods which work with the group we want to sell, 


TIVE METHODS. What methods, then, are effective in 
first is „~, acts across to young people. I know of four. The 
who ai “Ng children a chance to sit down with men and aaun 
fields authorities on the subject, who are leaders m their own 
this » 


° represent different cultural backgrounds, and who and 


ts x ae" o 38. 
[ane 'Mportant—zwill have glamour, vividness and ‘ 


ostriches! Not so the young folks. The scientific out- 
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IGH Points on 
interpretations, as well as scientific information to offer , 
sters. Let me illustrate this last point. I know. a disin T 
Professor of anthropology who is one of the outstanding ete 
of inter-racial unity. She has written impressively and Ponents 


the Youn 


tively on this subject. Yet when I send children to her, he 
away unable to remember what she has told them.. She ie 
e 


easiest person in the world to look at; she speaks in a low and co 

tinuous monotone; and the questions which children ask he; ae 
her unawares because she finds it difficult to adjust to the idea 
that very young minds today are concerned with very great social 
issues. She also finds it difficult to tie up anthropology and race 


riots so that her store of information can be put to work ip the 


community. | 
I know another young Negro woman who is an ardent worker 
‘in building actual relationships between white and Negro groups 


in the community, She has discovered for herself from her own — i 


experience the facts which anthropology teaches about race. She 


is good to look at. She wears tricky hats, and bright colors. She ` ‘ 


has a way of dramatizing what she has to say, illustrating state- 
ments with stories, which she almost acts out like a Ruth Drapet 
monologue. She ties up her statements with what is happening 1" 
the world, now, with the headlines in today’s newspaper, with 
events in the children’s own lives. I have seen her take on a grouP 
of children who wanted to send all American Negroes back F 
Africa, and after two and a half hours of work with them, ar 
them out, not only with their own viewpoint changed, but 07 
with missionary zeal to change the attitudes of th 4 igh! 
students in their school. Of course, this fire has Ene cpesiet 
away, given an outlet for action, in order to make the , 


1 


stick. . E : 
d fourth T 


uch as maps 4 


VISUAL AIDS. The second, third an 
r . t 
ully illustt a 


films, radio programs, and visual materials S af 
Occasionally a pamphlet which is entertainingly an l 


s ke Mank ’ 
such as the Public Affairs Pamphlet, The Races a inal whit 
ul mainly 4 eae whit 


be utilized. These resources are usef a" i 

will awaken questions in children’s minds, nah s ssion: pe 
retofore closed by prejudice to ne ion, f 

have been he y prej liee to ef OW nn i he 


matic documentary films such as On 
programs such as The Cavalcade of America pro 


8 


gram 


1944) | 


e rest of the 


~ 


` 
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n who was partly responsible for the discovery of the blood 
den the children’s horizons about the problems which the 


physicia 


bank, wi , . ‘ A i 
Negro faces in attempting to make his full contribution as a citizen 


to American life. The Pearl Buck Committee on Race Relations has 


a pamphlet on race riots, on the back cover of ‘which appears a` 


map showing the location, and giving the dates of all riots in the 
last fifty years. Blown up and used in the classroom, this map 
shows that race riots are not a new problem in our national life, 
and provokes among students such questions as: ' 


Why do riots occur in.greater number in war years? 

Why has the North had as many riots as the South? 

Why has New York City had more riots than any other city in the 
United Statés? , 

Why have there been hardly any riots in the far west? . 


= Once such questions have been brought out, children can be sent 
to interview authorities of the calibre described, who will help 


them find the answers. 


Getting answers for the children’s own questions, and providing 
opportunity for these answers to be checked and rechecked in a 
completely fool-proof, always dynamic, and constantly varied fash- 
10n, is vitally important. When we reach the point where the 
questions come from the students instead of the teacher, we are 
Passing the first milestone. We mustn’t expect children to believe 
everything they hear, even when what they hear is the truth. A 
Part of our educational process consists of training them to screen 


m . à á . b 
_ material and to arrive at standards for deciding what is valid. One 


a of students I know were told by a Negro woman that price 
ide s on food were being outrageously violated in Harlem. They 
ed her, They said she might be biased because she was a 


e ‘ 
childs ants was perfectly logical thinking. I arranged for these 
Stat. to interview white OPA officials in order to check this 
atement. 


at pric tte OPA people not only corroborated the fact 
ow ar ceilings were being violated in Harlem, but showed — 
to take Where, and described the measures the OPA was trying 

‘© But a stop to it. They took the kids in on the OPA 


Prob] 
Opinion and told them they could help solve it by stimulating public 
at was not sup- 


Ported | baa no law was totally successful th rial 
: ati 

s in other areas, 
; 9 


Public opinion. They also showed them how viol 


Of m 
Price vy. 

c ° age 
“lings in one area endangers the ceiling 
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Sa ee a BONNIS ad 
thus giving them an immediate basis for arousing Dubi te, | 
in their own community. ee poe Pinion 
__ All these methods are methods of fact-collecting. A 0 
that the methods by which the facts are gathered is a, im 


as the facts themselves, if our objective is to exert a pe 
Tmanent — 


influence on attitudes. Always the method should allow chi 
the thrill and exhilaration of making new discoveries fos me 
1em- 


selves—never mind if what they are uncovering is as old as mankin f 
mnd 


—to them it is new, and the teacher who takes the stand that i 
that a 


this is “old stuff?” and the quickest way to get it across to students | 
is to just tell them about it herself is throwing. away one of i | 


most valuable teaching aids. 


FACTS NOT ENOUGH. But just collecting the facts, even under 
ideal circumstances, is not enough. The second step, as has been f 
indicated, is to use these facts—use them to change social pattems $ 
_in daily experience, where changes are needed. That, after all, is k; 


what facts are for. That is what education is supposed to equip A 


us to do. 


Here is what has been done, this year, with an English class in 


‘the Annex of Newtown High School. One period a week, this 


group devotes to work on a social problem which they select at the 
beginning of the term. This term, their chosen topic was: | 
Can We Prevent Race Riots?” I heard their initial pee 
beautiful blonde child, with a face like a Botticelli angel, ee i 
her ‘seat, and said in quiet, positive tones, “It’s quite a 
We white people are a superior race. Negroes are 1 oul” 
should keep them in their place where they cant ae air. 
Immediately, there were a dozen other hands in nent. THe 
teacher called on them in turn—hoping for ena so, and in? 
all wanted to agree with the first speaker—only ar 
less reserved fashion. ` | . “why d 
Finally, the teacher got a question in edgew!s¢. 
believe Negroes to be inferior?” she asked, a came from $, yas 
“They all came over here as slaves, and t y ad things "g 
of dark sub-continent—all jungles and swamP® | nether a”) 
the answer she got. She probed a bit, to = ain? aha 
the class knew that all Negroes did not Le ‘am i yili t 
that Africa boasted one of the world’s ol cs iate 
When she saw that this was a wholly unexp 


10 ' 


you 


bt 


assionately: kid a 


F p 


| 
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Fi 
A 


d dge for them, she stopped. Wisely, she did not short circuit the 
shrill of discovery that would be theirs later on in the program she 
was able to arrange for them, by stopping then and there to read’ 
them a lecture on N ego, history. Nor did she give away, by word, 
or by facial expression, her own shocked reaction to their ignor- 
ance, and to their undemocratic attitudes. She knew she would 
have the group with her all year, and having the year to work in, 
more would be lost than gained by trying to move too fast. She 
realized that a misstep now might crystallize their attitudes in their 
present immature stage of development, might awaken an antago- 
nism which would prevent further frank discussion, 

Together, the teacher and I arranged a program of reeducation 


for the group. First, they saw the film, One Tenth of Our Nation. 


They questioned Judge Hubert Delaney afterward. “Why,” one girl 
wanted to know, “when I ride through a Negro section on my bike, 


do they throw lighted papers of matches at me?” 


“They shouldn’t,” Judge Delaney replied. “Nobody should throw 
matches at anybody. But here is why they do”... and he gave the 
wide-eyed group a graphic picture of what many Negro families are 
living through, today. “Your father,” he said, “is drafted. He has been 
assigned to a camp in the South. He has been given no basic training. 
He is in a labor battalion. When you write to him, the word “Negro” 
1S stamped on the envelope, before he receives it. When he gets leave, 
and comes home to see you, he rides in a Jim Crow Car, as far as 
Washington, and if he is hungry before he gets to that city—he is out of 
luck, because he cannot be served in the dining car . 

“In the meanwhile, because of reduced income while your father is 
Serving his country, you at home are forced to move into cheaper 

~ Quarters. You have a hard time finding adequate space. You see, be- 
es of the color of your skin, you pay higher rent for poorer quarters 
than do those whose skin is lighter. Finally you move into a crowded 
len Par where two other families are already living. Your int ae 
your at tood bill. You pay a higher price for scarce good pee 

thr ite neighbors, Still, you make out. Your older sister 1s 
ee her training as a nurse—pretty soon she will have a job, too. 
Sri at needs nurses, needs so many of them. But, it turns ne 
the eae graduates, that the Army has a quota for colored ae m 
skin a is full. |., Well, after a while, you begin to hate Ss rer’ = 
‘foo z ighter than yours, hate them because they get all the -e ieii 
f the (= houses, —the transportation, —the jobs—even in the gov i ihe 
breaks -in States of America—the light ikioma P A Tii 
aybe it’s the ay te Coes "Ueouah goor ee a nurse’s job, or 
the day e€ day your sister got turned down for : eta 
you had to move, or maybe you had walked over the n rd 
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hood line into the white boys’ territory this afternoon and 
up—you see this white girl and you throw fire at her,—some or beaten 
that’s in your heart.” i aoi the fire 
Afterward, some of. the boys and girls said that they hoped 
hadn’t hurt the Judge’s feelings by being so frank. ey = 
to be frank,” he answered. “That’s the only way' w at 
quainted with each other.” p a 
“We wouldn’t want to hurt your feelings,” one girl added, naively 


they 


~ “You couldn't,” he reassured her. “I’ve been hurt enough to get | 


over it—long ago.” 


“But why?’—stuttered several of the children simultaneously i 
“would anyone want to hurt you?” Judge Delaney was a person to ; 
them. They had forgotten that he belonged to a group whom they | 


ears 


had classified as “inferior’—“‘to be kept in its place.” 


Anne Hedgeman was a person, too. While some of them were f 
getting acquainted with Judge Delaney, others ' were getting ac E 
quainted with her, and through her with some of the history of the $ 
_ Negro which their teacher had wisely arranged for them to come 


across for themselves. \ 


They had approached Mrs. Hedgeman, then Race Relations Ad- 
visor for the OCD, with a proposition. “We think maybe,” they 
. said, “that if we put all the Negroes in one state, that will stop 


race riots.” l i 
© “Thirteen million’s quite a lot of people for one state, Er 
Hedgeman rejoined. In a few minutes she had them willing 
grant the Negroes five states. p? 
“Which five?” she asked. “Suppose one of them a 


i ; t, wouldn’ 
York State. I guess you’d all have to move ou att HE point: 


Then, “Let’s go back a little way,” she suggeste ai iga who 
And she began this history of the American Negro wit + servant 
came over like so many other Americans, as a a | 
working out their passage money with labor after they 

She told them about Crispus Attucks in the America®, 
about. the Negro Reconstruction Senators after t 
so on up to the World War I and the great nore mocracy tt 
Negro that this war for democracy would bring as ‘n the U 
Negro, too—then the experiences of Negro vape merical he 
States Army to whom uniforms from the S een 
were issued, the disillusion that followed in the ” i 
wars, the discrimination in defense industries Pr! 


12 
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© can gét an F 
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jj, resulting in the organization of Philip Randolph’s March on 


washington movement which won the Presidential order establish- 
ing the Fair Employment Practices Commission—the boiling point 


„fter Pearl Harbor when Negro quotas were established in the 


armed services, and the old pattern of segregation set up again. 
Finally, she interpreted race riots as social explosions—no new phe- 


nomena—but upheavals whose roots are steeped in a history of. 


4 


persecution. l 
“It’s kind of like a tea-kettle, isn’t it?” asked one child, at the 


end of the two and a half hour lesson through which they had sat 
enthralled—“—if you put. it on the fire and stop up the spout the 
lid will blow off pretty soon.” l 

As the kids were shaking hands, saying good-bye, Mrs. Hedge- 
man asked, “I’m not so bad, am I?” . 

The children were covered with confysion. - “We forgot,” they 
murmured, honestly. 

After these experiences, it was a week before the Newtown 
English class got back on the Odyssey. Their discussion of race 
relationships overflawed from their forum period into class time. 
And discussion is a mild and mannerly word for what occurred. 
Out of the clash between opinion and fact rose many questions, 
and always the students were given a chance to find answers to 
these, to check the statements of one authority against the state- 
miis of others, until they had built a foolproof fabric of informa- 
on about the predicament of the American Negro. Miss Jean 
ia the movie actress, put a crowning touch on their efforts by 

& out to the group to discuss anthropology with them. 
atm n-os these interviews, the use of some visual material, -= 
re oe Riot Map and Public Affairs pamphlet on race, throug 
i discussions and inquiries, through casually —_ oP" 
Periences e associate with mixed groups in work and eap er i 
Tma » the attitude of the majority of the group were € = ee 
mixe tp to note, however, that each time an oppor mn te r 
just Soa aa Aa Tangos, Jiang aan ae HH definite 
Piece of ti Ni other. The group met to rea, a aap 
On goal thar and it was the experience of driving tov ioll with 
at gave the association its value. Z do not hok 
of intercultural thinking that takes white students a 
udy N egroes”’ in Harlem schools—as though ne A T 
were museum Specimens with glass cases over their am = 


riy S$ to “ot 
Children 
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more factual education for people about people. 
As the application of their collected facts to life in their a 
chool,- 


girl ought to be in this discussion club.” 


là! 


When the time for action came, they decided that 
\ 


need which they could fill was the need for more widespread 
and 


this group is writing and producing for the school a pageant whi. 
shows how many individuals, including individual Nerte which 


worked and sacrificed to make modern America what it is’ have 


“We thought dumb, because we were dumb,” they Pithily phrase 
it. “Why didn’t anybody ever give us a chance to find out this | 


things ?” | : i 2 


| 


SUBTLE INFECTION. In my travels fom school to school in- 
New York City, as I look at the relationship (or perhaps lack of — } 
relationship is the more descriptive phrase) between Negro and a 
white students, I am inclined to agree with these youngsters, Real | 
comradeship between Negro and white children, real acceptance of 
each other as human beings, is rare. The infection is subtle. There T. 
is littleʻoutward discrimination. Where seating plans, in classroom 
and auditorium, are faculty arranged, white and colored faces alter- 
-nate. But when students congregate in corridors and in the lunch » 
room, when they hold parties arid meetings—the colored students | 


gather in one knot, the white students in another. ` 

As one honest youngster put it—‘Bella (a colored girl) is awfully 
well liked in history class—everybody admires her brains. “79 
pretty, too. But as soon as we get out of the door, we forget Bella. 
I never noticed where she went to. And yet, she’s th 


ut what ca” 


on. B 


And from another :—“Sure, there's segregati acae made 
we do about it? Our parents would raise the roof 1 
friends with colored kids.” n friends: 


e ; ’s OW 
I am not arguing against freedom to choose Ones, erson 
| nds with another P 


I am not saying that one must make friends lieve that ne 
because his skin happens to be dark. Equally, I be ‘ nè whose 
should not feel it impossible to make friends with ee aul if 
complexion differs.from one’s own. What I am obje the choice i 
inclusion of skin color at all in one’s standards pias rs whi 
friends. It seems to me that this isa superficia’ & pr afra 
'education should have knocked down. We Paon agehal If a 
to be friendly with anyone with whom we are CONS ay this F 


in 
. fate in, put 
are, it is because we our boxing our thinking again, P 


14 ‘ 


mn e 
the biggest: f. 


e kind 0t 


es s `k 
to sid * colored gang members whose eyes shift quickly 


F 


NEGR — 
one compartment, that race in another, and when we arbitrarily 


into . “i 
sie that we will confine our associations to one or the other of 


th 


COMMUNITY AT FAULT. The fault is not that of white stu- 
dents alone. 


out of ignorance, has built up these boxes, and with the system of 
education which has failed to enlighten: this ignorance. i 


In junior highs and elementary schools, the color line is less 
subtle than in high schools. Younger children are more direct, 


more open in the expression of their feelings. They have not yet 
learned to be “polite” about it. And so we have, in at least eleven 


F neighborhoods of New York, open gang warfare between colored 


and white children.. 
These gangs often start as segregated athletic groups who go to 


the playgrounds to play ball. A colored group and a white group 


arrive at the same time. There is no supervision, no one present 
to help them form a mixed league so that all may share equally in 
the use of public facilities intended for all. So the children solve 
the problem in their own way, and, because their education has not 
aught them differ ently, their way is that “the strongest guys win.” 
= Fe school teacher in Harlem told me a story the 
af die ay of a girl who was taken into court as a participant in one 
Protesti =e outor eaks. “But I didn’t do anything,” the girl kept 
other w I didn’t hit nobody. I just held one boy down so an- 
clieved 4 could beat him up.” This is no joke. The girl really 
Was wr i behaviour was innocent. She had been taught that ıt 
ad eg: to beat up” people, and accepted it, literally, a = 
ad Peien given a means for finding out why it was wrong, ; e 
MOcrac ped none of the respect for the individual on which e- 
individ is based. So she saw no good reason for not holding an 
ual down while somebody else did the beating. 


r 

Sty words about the brotherhood of man will not reach ane 
from side 
bush—will 


e . ‘ 
Not p while you talk to him—alert for attackers in am i 


e i 
ach the colored girl who went to her school Senior Prom i 
e 


Sownt 
differen, | hotel and found that she and her escort had to r 
entrance from the white youngsters; will not reach i 





FAND WHITE: STUDENTS” «We BA ae Pls 


ese boxes, we participate in a process which stunts the growth of _- 


Colored students are just as compartmentalized in 
their thinking. The fault lies, basically, with the community which 
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EL e ened Le 
_ youngster in our-story, who has. ducked -the lighted match i 
~ flung at her by Negro boys as she rode through their © Mers 
=- on her bike. , a l 


_ fuzzy hair.” After a while the children began to wonde 


E. 


EDUCATION THROUGH EXPERIEN CE. Experience g 
taught these children to be afraid of each other,- Only ctor Hl : 
education can help them rediscover each other as human os a 
and can build among them the understanding and respect whi i 


will outlaw fear from human relationships. 


Of course, there is a wise way and a foolish way to provide this ee 
experience. I know of a junior high school teacher who decided 
as a result of a course she had taken in intercultural education, too 
have her class work out a project in the field of Negro-white re- A 
-lationships. In the first place, the class should have done the de- 


ciding. If the choice had been left up to them, the unit might have 


followed a very different path, for the teacher discovered in short 
order that her class made no distinction between races, that it'never 
even occurred to them to notice physical differences. Some people — 


they liked and some they didn’t, and their likes and dislikes had no 
color boundaries. y 


Nevertheless, the teacher continued with the project, underscor- : 
_ing differences of which the children had been totally unaware. The 


teacher would put it this way: “It doesn’t matter if the Negro has 


wasn’t some reason why they shouldn’t like N egroes! j 


LOVE THY NEIGHBOR. This article has confined itself eT 
lationships between Negro and white children, but a tal | 
needed to provide skill in these relationships 15 merely i! 
needed to provide skill in all intercultural—or ™ 
human relationships. 

The emphasis should lie not on | 
your neighbor—all over the world, and on doin ` 
bor what you would like to have him do to you~ 


sake but for your own. a ours 
J ¥ 


but on loving 


oving minorities, ! 
t for BY 


g unto y 
t jus 


he advisabilit 


For this reason, I would question t mr ic 
Negro history as part of our educational acres sed y the his 
like to see is an American history course which , i 
of all Americans—including the Negro. of their educat?” 


Certainly young people need, in the course 
16 


4) 


“Ommunity ; 


| | which they lack for their fellow-citizens at home. 


r if there | 


ore simply 


roWARD GOOD. WILL ———— i 


et a wider and more activating appreciation of. their wide Ated: 
can backgroun i A ` 
our talk today about world citizenship is meaningless if we cannot 


even b - 
"remove the poisonous fear and insecurity engendered among white 
and Negro young people alike by currént community mores and 
parental indoctrination, unless we can enlighten their ignorance and 


correct their misconceptions about each other, and do it now, we 


cannot expect them to have for fellow-citizens abroad a respect 


In the war years I have seen the walls of prejudice rise steadily 


between white and Negro youth in New York City. But, at the ` 


/ same time, I have seen spontaneously mounting youth interest in the 
problem of prejudice. Even those young people whose own preju- 
dices are deepest want to talk about it—want to tell you why they 
feel as they do. a 

This is a healthy symptom, and if we take advantage of it, we do 


_ hot need to be alarmed about their muddled thinking because the 


youngsters themselves are giving us the opening through which we 
‘an start to straighten their thinking out. 

ae ba ae do it by looking in the other direction. We can- 
be tes ae wishful thinking. The problem cannot be worked out 
emit foretical discussions among experts, nor by platitudinous 
Out by jee and technical attitude tests. It cannot be worked 

and “chan 1€ complex and fuzzy fol-de-rol of “coordinated plans 
education s concepts” which we who are responsible for the 
belief that youth sometime lean on to flatter ourselves into the 
é we are fulfilling our responsibility. 


Toward Good Will 


FLORENCE C, ADLER 
illiam Howard Taft High School 


The taa boe 
COuntry Present is a time of conflict. Forces seeking to dioe our 
H = “pon the prejudice and take advantage of the indiffer- 
eM, wp: ple, Intergroup antagonisms constitute @ na 


? 


tional prob- 


ich į Sa. i 
f not resolved, may imperil democracy in America. ee 





d—a background as wide as the wide world. For all 


e cosmopolitan in our citizenship at home. Unless we can 
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We must work toward bro 


members of other groups. 
| : —Superintendent Joh 


: , | | n Wade. 
How can we best “work toward brotherhood”? How Ai 
help in “The creation of attitudes of respect for all human : 
How can we implement the program for intercultural edu 
outlined for us by Superintendent Wade? 


beings” 


These were the questions the members of the English Departies of 
of William Howard Taft set themselves. The project described be. 4 


low was an attempt to provide the answer. 


It was decided by the department, at a conference called by the 


chairman to consider the matter, that a study of the pamphlet, The 
Races of Mankind, would best serve as a basis for the work. The 


pamphlets were available; the school had received a gift of 4,000 
copies. As a member of the department’s Brotherhood Committee 
which had been set up at the end of the previous term, the writer 
volunteered to prepare an outline of suggestions for teaching the 
. pamphlet. A copy of the outline was placed in the hands of each 
teacher in the department to be used as he thought best. | The work | 


on the pamphlet was begun during Brotherhood Week in every 
English class in the school. DENEA. 
The outline, which is given below, attempts by its qn 
elicit the information contained in the pamphlet basic to an un 
standing of the problem, and by its suggestions 
relate that information to the student’s own experien 
his attitudes. 


me een o 


fluence 





a o ma meye EEEE E AETR 
THE RACES OF MANKIND* : 
Suggested Outline for Study in English pT 8s 
on 
I. Motivation: The Study of The Races of M re may serve’ 
in any number of ways. One of the ie | 
A. A discussion of the students’ own prej} 9 
B. An article in the newspaper 


C. What are we fighting for? ‘Fro 
definition of democracy. Do we 
we fight to any groups in our cou 

D. How should we treat the Japanese a “i 
by nature vicious? What do we mean | 


E, Hitler’s “Master Race” theory 





motivated 


m answer 
deny these le 
ntry? Why? Are pe? 


r " 
fter the ny ature f 
$ No. 95, 
ç Affairs pamp” 





* By Ruth Benedict and Gene Weltfish. Publi 
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F America—A Land of Many Peop | 
G. A test on attitudes. ) } Peters 


le 2 y ra 


“ap The Human Race 
What is meant by: ; 


1. “All the people of the earth are a single family,” 
2, “In their bodies is the record of their brotherhood.” _ 


In what fundamental respects are all people the same? 
What are some of the nonessential racial differences? 


III. Differences 

_. Discussion of our attitude toward people, 
etc, that are different from our own. | 
' - Students to give examples from personal experience and reading. 
Try to lead students to distinguish between difference and in- 
feriority, and not only to tolerate differences but to value them. 
_ . Do we think the unfamiliar funny, queer, inferior? (The 

partial list of examples will suggest others.) 


A. Speech. 
How do we react to the speech of people we’ve met from Boston, — 


the South, the West, England, other countries? 


What do others think of our New York speech, Brooklyn — | 


speech, Bronx speech? 

Do we sound as strange to an Englishman as he does to us? 
Clothing. | 

Will we laugh at the styles worn in pictures of ourselves fifteen 
years from now as we look at the family album? 


ms we look as queer to a Scotch Highlander as he does to us? 
Ow do climate, occupation, etc. affect clothing we wear? 


- Manners and Customs. 


Which of our manners and customs might seem peculiar to a 

Stranger? i 

kikiss are some differences between student’s own customs and 
anners and those of his parents and grandparents? 


Personal qualities, 


Do we think that only ‘people who look like us are beautiful? 
O'we think that only people of our own kind are clean? . 

say e Chinese, we have a peculiar odor which they call milk- 

© give examples of suspicion and distrust based on differ- ~ 

vue child’s fear of the Chinese laundryman; the villagers 

f Silas Marnor, etc.) 


differe n we by our understanding of the causes and nature of 


ne . . 
“S eradicate that suspicion and distrust? 


S to give examples of “differences” that they have admired 


ed, 
19 


customs, speech, food, 


following 
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BE 


» i F : 19 e i 
‘ oo IV. -The Bram ih vill. What a Race Is Not 
X ‘a | Can you tell from a man’s brain which race he belongs > Ei l í A, Nations are not races. | 
4 i Can you tell from the size of a man’s brain how intety E. A Discuss the variety of national and racial origins represented in 
4 = Bae Sent he js) i our country. What makes us a-nation? — oo 
: à a | ae igi a 
2 A. ‘Is there any dierence in the blood of a’white man black em | B. Relea ee rE ee oe 
ie ee i yellow man? , aik. ; > ln There is no J res “a 
; Is there any difference in the blood of an Amer; hee Disdive PIES UE DELA uh ee a DopE eects 
$ merican, Ger : hysically the people among whom he li 
; : / Russian, Japanese, Swede? man’ a paySIsany peop B WHOM Me MVES: 
{ _ Is there any difference in the blood of a Jew or Genti) É 1X. Learned Behavior versus Inherited Traits 
Eo | B. If a white person is given a transfusion of blood taken from a i _. A. Students give examples of behavior they have learned or traits 
; Mas Negro, / ey they have acquired socially: 
è> (1) Will the white person develop any of.the charactertistics of | Students give examples of traits they have inherited. 
; / the Negro? (No) w g Discuss examples given and clear up misconceptions aris- 
; G (2) Will he pass on to his children any of the characteristics E ing from confusing hereditary traits with traits socially 
¢ , of the Negro? (No) i E acquired (culture, environment). 
a ; i 7 C. Blood Banks. ya a sy B.. Discuss picture on page 15 and note on it. 
ae What is the policy of the Red Cross? E | Is language hereditary or learned? 
7 | i Why have they had to adopt this policy? a , ' Do social and economic distinctions affect language? - 
f Pee Why has there been objection to it? es | What does the term Aryan mean? . 
Bo aS What do you think should be done? ae s How does Hitler use it? 
3 Pt -VI. Color n Rem o E i C. Are customs learned or inherited? Give examples. 
í lh Apei What determines skin color? | Ris $ F D. What are some of the factors that determine our learned be- 
i (In the discussion, lead students to see how ridiculous ‘it ar havior ? 
k, | believe that a person is more or less intelligent, honest, pei = Explain picture on page 14. m 
4 Ta 2 clean, cruel, etc. because he has more or less of certain Give examples from own experience and reading that show 
at cal substances in his skin.) ý M | how environment has affected peoples’ lives. 
ees 1 i X Jalos "ESN . 
| VIL Race Classification and Racial Purity _ . di BE = sell —laetel lagi M 
Fana 7 i i š the lim S any racial, religious, national group inherently inferior to another 
' To clarify any confusion that may result from i , religious, group 
y any plementary Is the Negro inferior to the white man? 


: ; ic in the pamphlet, the following Sup 
sion of this topic in the pamphlet, What does Hitler say? 


ion is offered: it are ® | ien 
planation is o | the members of ‘ vail! What do the scientists say? 


Although there is only one human race, ' opal wh, l , i 
‘ s , hat we find it convenient “i j A. What were the results of the tests described`in the pamphlet? 
different from one another that w ification of ™ Wh j 
x “ ” systems of class e 0 at determined the differences? 
them into groups or races. Many sy pitrary: B p 
f them have been af ae base ‘ Hurther evidence. 
have been suggested. All of t | satisfactoY re Tn oe 
them has succeeded in establishing ae an there are ™ -n ded pran student may be asked to report back to 
i i i i pa l e following: 
beings into groups De , g: - i 
for separating human = than differences. stems! 1. Article in the Encyclopedia of Social Sciences called “Men- 
similarities among human beings opular SY act : l tal " s icularly on studies 
The booklet, The Races of Mankind, uses the P'ap cov g E al Tests” by Otto Klineberg. Report particularly on Sti o 
nels = ki s into three main races. This is 1° e scien! of I.Q. of Negro children brought from the South to = 
rer : dividing mankind into might have been used. koa gro! IE York City and on the conclusions of scientists as to Tac 
in discussion. Other systems Another scientis z and inferiority, ; 
has divided mankind into two TAU" ween the numbe EO 2. Chapter XII in Race Differences by Otto Klineberg. (This 
humans into 17 races, 29 sub-races. 5 n exami i ' discusses social factors that make for Crime.) ni LO 
you will find many other grouping ‘e used in a lower grades, tell students of studies made that test i 
vect the OF “race” ii Negro children when they first came from the Sou 91 


these artificial groupings—e opps 
| kind—will show more variations within t 


races themselves. 





90 
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work. 


“The Myth of Negro Inferiority 
How did the myth that Negroes are inferior develop in Anit- a 


ra Ed 


New York City and then tested them after they 
this city for stated periods. 
improved living conditions: and educational oppo 

I.Q. improved notably. , Also studies made of children À 


foster home showed marked improvement in LQ. an 


Read and discuss the article, “Abdul, the Egyptian, Liar 


Yankee Ways” by Frederic Sondern, Jr. in October, 1943 ; 
(This article describes how se 


of “The Reader’s Digest.” 


few months 800 illiterate, dirty “fellahin,” given - Sympathetic 
€ 


intelligent training, became spruce, first-rate mechanics who ser. 
_ viced equipment for the Allied armies.) por 


Students cite examples of Negroes who demonstrate the falsity . 


of the notion. that Negroes are inherently inferior, 


Discuss recent movie ‘Short on exploits of Negro Air Corps | 
Conclusions. i ; ve 


What are some of the real causes of retarded development 
and anti-social behavior? (Malnutrition; slums; broken 


homes; lack of educational opportunities ete.) These ope s p 


ate for all people. 


2 


ica? 
Students can be led to see that it was necessary in order t 
justify slavery. A right-thinking American could not an, z 
equal in bondage, but if the Negro was inferior E a 
incapable of taking care of himself, thinking for himsel be 
erning himself, then he was better off as a slave, and g- E 
thinking American could retain his self-esteem while 
tinued to profit from slavery. 
How has the acceptance of this m 
of the Negro even after Emancipation? 
(Students can supply examples such as the 
The Negro is considered unworthy of 
(a) Associating with white people 
(b) Getting the same education as whites 
(c) Doing the same work as whites eship cr d ja 
(d) Exercising the same rights of citiz oM citi 
(e) Being given the same protection acco 
by law (lynching, etc.) Sites - ke 
How have the motion: picture, radio, etc., h 


alive? pa 
(A whole unit of work might well be devote 


ent 
yth affected our treatm 


following: 


ep this 


2 


he, , BM 


use of 
ties the 
less of race, taken from very bad homes. and chad regard. 
in goog ff 
and me 5 
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XI. Inferiority—C haracter 
Are Japanese born cruel and bestial? 

Are Germans born militaristic, aggressive, Jew-hating? 
How did Hitler develop Nazis? 

Have Germans and Japanese always been cruel, aggressive? 
Have Americans ever shown cruelty? 


XIL’ 


XIII. 


XIV. 





If traits of character are not inborn, how will that realization affect: 
(1) Our attitude toward Japanese and Germans in the U.S.A.? 


(2) Our treatment of Japanese and Germans after the war? 


Contribution of All Peoples to Civilization 


This may form basis for project later. 
Note article in The American Mercury of April, 1937, by Professor 
Ralph Linton, called “100 Per Cent American” which makes very 


vivid our dependence on others. 


Race Prejudice—Religious Prejudice 
A. What is it based on? 


B. 
C 


How can it be cured? 
What advances have been made? 


D. What, still needs to be done? 
Supplementary Projects: 


A. 


Strengthen democracy 


Upper grade students may report on individual chapters of 
Brothers Under the Skin by Carey McWilliams. (This is an 


excellent, popularly written, lively account of the history, treat- _ 


ment, and problems of the various minorities in tme U. S. It 
covers the Negro, the American Indian, Puerto Rican, Chinese, 
Mexican, etc. It also gives a program for action. 

Students may examine newspapers, radio broadcasts, etc, and 
report on errors based on misconceptions due to ignorance of 
nature of race, etc. Students to explain errors. 


Composition Topics. 

A prejudice of mine and how it grew. 

Misconceptions of mine that have been cleared up 

Instances of Anti-Semitism (or anti-Negro, anti-Italian, etc.) 
feeling in my community 

The fallacy of the Master Race 
~has made my world better. 
minority group.) 

Mistaking lack of opportunity ‘for lack of ability 
Different, but all Americans 


ney work together! 
Iscrimination, a violation of American principles 


(Choose member of any 


rite a good paragraph in which you 


daaa | 
(1) Explain the difference between race and ance: 
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. ' (2) Explain why the Jews are not a race 1944) D. 
- (3) Show that language and customs are | "RN 
x herited warned, not in, 


| (4) Show why there is no pure race ` 


ADDITIONAL UNITS 


- 


Teachers did not, of course, limit themselves to teaching the Material; 
The Races of Mankind or to the supplementary suggestions offered Ta E 
i in the 4 


Re ais bt a Mem 


outline. A’ great deal of interesting work was done growing out’ of aed 
è , 


special interests of the class and the work of the grade and covering a wi 
range of English class activities. It is possible to describe only a few tae 
e 


units here. 
I. Action Through Letters i 
A. After having studied The Races of Mankind, the students in 


t 


one class grew indignant at Representative May’s blast -at it in 


Congress. They wrote to him protesting his stand and asking 


him to reconsider his disapproval of the pamphlet. \At the same “of 
time they wrote to their own Congressmen and Senators urging E 
them to use their good offices to have the Army lift its ban on 


` 


the pamphlet’s use. i N: i 
Cid 


;  B. Students wrote to the Red Cross asking that they discontinu 
| their policy of separating Negro and white blood. , ‘ 
.C. After a presentation of the facts concerning the Poll Tax and 
how it operates by students who volunteered to make the report 

and a general class discussion, students wrote to Senator Mee 

‘urging him to take the leadership in fighting for the passage 0 


the Anti-Poll Tax Bill. i 


II. Teaching Brotherhood Through Poetry ; AL 
| n an Anthology ° 


One teacher describes work of his classes 0 
Brotherhood of Poetry as follows: enc i 
-To correlate work in Modern British and American ie yolun 
the brotherhood project, class committees were der ee 
teer participants. Each committee was formed to me ich all 
of one poet chosen by the members. The premise 5 protherhoo” 
proceeded was that understanding is a pre-rearie a infinite wi 
and that the ability to understand human beings E ihe t wi 
ety in which we find them in life is a mark © e of culling pi 
Consequently, each poet was read with the a reader (07 i 
which revealed his understanding and which et i heme Of m 

ter understanding. Much was found directly on t 


erhood. 


TE; 
ce; 
hor of 1° ©. de 
ssay on the aut nn ond 
Each committee produced an essay | quotation, an cial 3 


i ial, a wealth of poetica mater sag 
lustrative materia and arrange he publish 


volunteer in each class gathered and ia 
wrote table of contents. One pupil with relati 
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business had the volumes handsomely bound. The Classes, after 
enjoying the work themselves, voted to present them to the library 


In addition to the obvious outcomes, the pupils continued to find 


clues to understanding in later reading, and they continued to 
search for the brotherhood ideal. They enjoyed their study of poetry 
more, read widely and voluntarily, cooperated well, and intensified 
their feeling for the ideal of brotherhood.’ i 


lll. Term Essay | 
In an eighth term honors class, the students discussed the pamphlet, 
investigated their personal prejudices, and studied the kinds of pre- 
judice evident in their neighborhoods,. in the city, and in other 
parts of the country. In order to gain a larger view of the problem 
in other periods of time and in other parts of the world, the class 
is now engaged in research as the basis for individual term papers.. 
Some are studying the lives of tyrants of the past and present to- 
gether with the lot of their victims. Some are making a study of 
groups that served as scapegoats in the past or present. Others are ` 
investigating the great religions of the world in order to broaden 
their view concerning religious persecution and in order to try to 
understand the common elements of all religions and the differ- 
ences that lead to discrimination. 


IV. Educating Others 


Each of the students in one teacher’s classes became a committee of 
one to see that at least two other persons read and discussed the 
Pamphlet. , 

The results were most gratifying, Several students said their fathers 
were so impressed by the material that they ordered copies for all 
of their business associates. Boys who have after-school jobs dis- 
cussed the material with other boys in their shops. Many students 
told of the great amazement of their grandparents at the facts about 
‘aces that they learned for the first time in Races of Mankind. 


Oral Reports on Religious Holidays 


mn teacher reports that in his classes a series of lessons was 
rannad during which prepared talks were given by students about 
Wy gious holidays then being celebrated. The holidays were Ash 
t “Unesday » Lent, Purim, Easter, and Passover. The purpose was 
© acquaint students with the meaning of the holiday and thus pro- 
lee a genuine understanding of at least a phase of ap akai 

Sanat s background. The lessons cleared up many re 5 
basi ‘18S, promoted a quickened sense of brotherhood, explo A 
aor of Sound thinking, dispelled some nist ae a >= 
me in general, stimulated new interests, and a : sane 
Occu €ssons, The class plans to report on other holiday 


x 
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XI. Oral Reports and Discussion 


‘GH POINTS [June 


VI. Following Latest Developments in the Newspapers ia 

to the class. i | eRe 
Pupils were encouraged to bring clippings and Pictures to 

read and discussed before beginning each day’s work i 
of Mankind. The articles they brought ranged all iha he Race 
stories of the antics of Rankin and Bilbo and their dtd from 
Negro voting to instances of prejudiced reporting of dine towar 
writer's misuse or misunderstanding of the word “race” S and of 


1944) 


or ling 


SS to 


aes VII. Scrapbooks on Brotherhood 


In some classes while the pamphlet was being discussed and req 


students worked on scrapbooks at home on the general subject of 
Brotherhood or on a pecific phase of the student’s own choosing 
Some of the titles of these scrapbooks were: “The War Aghia 


Bigotry”; “The ‘Race’-Front”; “Down with Discrimination,” 


“VIII. Original Skits—Radio Scripts ee 


In a dramatics class, students prepared original skits, radio scripts, 
and dramatic programs on the theme of brotherhood. Be 


IX. Précis Writing ; 


Suitable material submitted’ by teachers was mimeographed for use E 


'by all classes. 


`x. Essay Coniest—Re-education of Children in Germany S 
About fifty classes participated in the contest sopnsored by the Na- 
f its Brother- 


tional Conference of Christians and Jews as part o 
hood Week program. 


In a number of classes, the oral work of the term are os 
the discussion of The Races of Mankind. Students wan 
answers to some of the questions discussed, and gre “ 
more about ome other phases of the subject. ari d reports 
own topics, worked together in committees, Lae a 
the whole group for question and discussion. r ahi dren Of 
like the following: The People of India; Gandhi 
China; Soviet Women; The Negro in the War Soldier 
dustry; Education of the Negro; The Jew as @ 
Paper, etc. ` 
jca 


. ellman’s Message „Ame! 
XII. A Study of Archbishop Sp upigotry Is ai ne OS 


Copies of Archbishop Spellman’s article, B iscuste 
were given to each student and its messag 


` Evaluation „hairan prs: 

a 

A department conference was called by the š gg 
luate the Brotherhood Project an members 0 


ken. While 





Y 


rowARD GOOD WILL 


artment were fully aware of the difficulties of measuring the r 
of a program of this kind, they were unanimous in reportin as 
that the students had been vitally interested in the work; (2) a 
the project had been of considerable value in promoting añ diod 
of respect for all human beings; (3) that the project had roide 
excellent motivation for many phases of English class work: (4) 
that only a beginning had been made, and it was important io con- 
tinue with the work and, see that it becomes a vital core of the 
course of study. | 

Positive results achieved included the following: 

. Some students felt that as a result of the work they were better 
able to cope with manifestations of prejudice. 


— 


2. Students were helped to analyze the causes of prejudice e to 


set up standards for judgment and action. 


3. The teaching of poetry was vitalized; students studied with 


especial interest poems dealing with liberty, brotherhood, the 
dignity of the individual, and many were eager to read the works 
of Negro poets. 


4. Students carried the education further, interesting their families, 


friends, and fellow-workers in the pamphlet and the problem. 


5. Students were helped to see that the ideals of brotherhood are 


basically the ideas of our American democracy. 

Analysis of students’ own prejudices helped students to face the 
truth in themselves. 

ST l | 
cree Knowledge that in their own classes were students of other 
efi “ds or races who were as eager as they to solve the problem 
hèl Curaged students who had`been victims of discrimination and 

: Th =o compensate for the ill feeling created by the attack. 
effect tual writing down of painful experiences had a beneficial 

from the mental hygiene point of view. 


Recommendations and Suggestions 


v St 
“dents should study newspapers for handling of news and thus 


e he 
he iPed to a more critical reading of the press. 
an s chool must know the community in which the student lives 
o- ; ; ; i 
lem, Operate with agencies working for a solution of the prob- 


The 
School should meet and talk with the parents. 97 


\ 
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4. 'The students should ,be advised of agencies in the TN 
working on the problem that welcome students’ partici ae 

5. Teachers should pool ideas and techniques, panog 

6. Machinery should be set up to keep each department 
of the work being done throughout the school. 


Conclusion 


All who worked on the project are keenly aware that while an 
important step has been taken in presenting the basic scientific facts 
and in effecting changes in emotional attitudes, a great deal still 
remains to be done. They hope that they will be able to strengthen 
and turn into productive channels the intellectual interest and emo- 
tional reaction generated by having five thousand students and 


teachers think a problem out together, reach conclusions, and arrive 


at the realization that the solution of the problem lies in action. 


> A 


Making Democracy Function in 
Administration : BE 
FRANK PAINE, Metropolitan Vocational High School 


THE PROBLEM OF ADMINISTRATI iaio 
phasis that is being placed upon democracy in school ore p 
is resulting in greater teacher participation in the formula 


i idance 0 
i ici the leadership and guiea™ 
structional plans and policies under ae wally functions a the 


the principal. Educational administration t pase series 
interest of useful citizenship training may be co + att throug! 
of highly complex activities blended into an integrata Je 
contributions of teachers, supervisors and aE eelationshi? 
ful administrator, having a clear-cut a ari a ninks © new 
of the school to the general social order, conte ea i i 
and better ways to create working conditions t e eager 10 m 
sional: growth and higher achievements ; he aa iheir services g 
others know their efforts are worthwhile and ais revent con 
highly valued; he formulates definite policies T a dards ani she 
and divided allegiance; he defines achievemen : thority 
vidual responsibilities ; and he points out lines 

d as an integt™ 


organization. 
Even thou 


gh supervision may be regarde 


28 


informed 


ON. The growing em 


Y 


JEMOCRACY IN ADMINISTRATION 
af administration, it is not always easy to distinguish between ad- 
ministrative and supervisory duties. While it may not be too diffi 
cult to give additional assignments to capable individuals in instruc- 
tional or non-instructional activities, it does require real generalship 
and a comprehensive understanding to get equal and satisfactory 
unless he can demonstrate ability, vision, wisdom and a sense of 
balance in achieving solutions to group problems. | 
The more competent teachers take part in administrative duties 
the more extensive should be the base of judgments upon which 
curriculums, teaching plans, methods and policies are built. It may 
be argued that teachers have been dwarfed by specialized training 
or experience and that they lack the wisdom and broad social outlook 
necessary for major administrative problems. If this be true, aside 
from the negative reflection on the work of teacher training institu- 
tions, it would cast grave doubts on the ability of present teachers 
to imbue this generation with those wholesome characteristics and 
personality attributes that make for the continued success of what 
we like to call the “American Way” of life. While all of us may 
need mental prodding and re-education for better understandings, ‘it 
seems safe to say that individuals who have chosen teaching as a life 
career will welcome the opportunity to prove their skill as educators, , 
ever alert to the social service value of all levels of assignment. 
While schools must be geared to preparation for war jobs, it does 
not follow that the authoritarian administrative features of industry 
may be transferred to the classroom with equal results. While in 
i the one deals with lifeless inorganic materials, the ye 
es a dynamic human beings that cannot be = = 
interfer r ave advocated the removal of pota ma soaa 
and E k efforts of any pa ali youth to ta i im they 
aiga e 5 Since adolescents gain most from i aber ie 
— on dence and with whom they have "i co s m 
a a ai that teachers, as advisors, n E ae ae 
erates a a ore i d oe = parm coopera- 
tion and personal interest that is conducive to ` an. 
E mutual understanding in administrator-teacner ores ti 
e ian analysis, all of us must be ready to pay pen ates 
tions th ant job of training youth in habits, values, ‘ 
at lead to happy adjustments. 29 





results from all. Even so, the administrator will have little success | 
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! | pMOCRA 
THE TEACHER AS AN ADMINISTRATOR. The best p] — , d for stability, security, and intelligent direction may be endan- 
system will not function well unless all members take a Planned depen In a democratic school systém, the teacher or student is 


n actiy ° : i 
© part gered d to be the unit of thought and action, and each is given 


inthe shaping, supporting, and enforcing of accepted policies th 

constructive efforts limited by special aptitudes, leadership a rough l ai portunity to demonstrate abilities or creative talents of value 
and good judgment. Administrative acts are evident in ke ot ae individual or the group. As never before, all of us must 
work of teacher participation in curriculum revision, textbook bia! F a parts as counselors, diagnosticians, actors, and teachers. We 
tion improvement in instruction techniques, work with outside g- foli counsel with sympathetic understanding on difficulties that 


arise out of family dislocations due to parental employment in war 
industries or absence, from home in the service of the armed forces; 

j we must be aware of the psychological effects of these abnormal con- 
ditions on the adolescent’s physical and mental development, per- ue 

sonality, medical needs, emotional stability and feeling of insecurity. 
Where all members of a staff are busy planning and working to- 

_. gether to maintain all that is implied in “retraining for good citizen- 
ship” through subject-matter motivation, it is most likely that the 
student body will be exposed to situations that build self-confidence, 
stability, and a sense of security. Teachers, supervisors, and admin- 


agencies, committee organizations, school publications, special con. 
ferences and cooperation with community and professional eri ae 
Likewise, these duties give expression to each personality, impro 4 
the spirit of the group, and create a basis for mutual understanding | 
and unity of purpose between administrator and teacher. Bee 
Even though the inadequate training facilities in some vocational _ 
schools, in particular, may be deterrents to individual integration, it 
is.not uncommon to see students and teachers alike making happy 
adjustments through the exercise of special abilities and powers in © P 
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initiating activities for the good of all. 


standing of administrative difficulties that must be met each day. 


Probably most of the useful improvements in school may be traced 


to the cooperative spirit that grows out ‘of the feeling that each one 
is in some measure responsible for important decisions that work 
well for the group. While it is true that individual contributions 
may vary for well-known reasons, it is also true that every effort 
made in this direction gives one an insight into the many ae 
that arise daily ; equally important is the satisfaction in knowing 
earnest efforts have created better working conditions. _ sate 
In a measure, teachers do act in the dignity of administra 
when they manage classes, direct traffic in halls, meet wit! 
make decisions, do committee work, engage in exirarcit assig™ 
dertakings, take charge of special projects, serve aa <, and 
ments, plan curriculums, choose textbooks, orgam!ze aay shri 
supervise student enterprises. While some “r= a hich 
from tasks that take them from routinized specific pmp e p 
they have been trained, the majority are willing “ahe ed a 
gation that goes with being part of the hub o0 student develo? 
wheel” that goes round and round in the interest O 
ment and training. te Som 
Without such Willing assistance at this crucial tm ovin 
basic principles upon which education in a free | 


30 


cular uh 


Teachers who assume _ 
responsibilities under such adverse conditions gain a better under- 


with parens 


` 


/ 


istrators alike can do much to create that frame of mind that helps 
one forget hates, fears, and sorrows by focusing attention on the 


` need for concerted action for a noble cause. Through the medium 


of the various subjects taught, a realistic picture of the urgent need 


- for united action to win this war may be presented by emphasizing 


some of the following: 


l. Art classes can do much to integrate the personality through 
creative exercises that dramatize the need for good nutrition, 
the values in working together, the dangers of waste and care- 
lessness, and the values in fine workmanship. 
English courses can motivate reading and writing skills by 
showing the present need for these skills in various positions in 
the armed forces. Letter writing is most important at this time. 
© great need now is to improve low reading ability and to 


lengthen the listening span. Interest may be developed through 
iness, community 


re roPriate readings about the home, war, busi 
F other countries, 

aie languages may be utilized as valua 

“ing foreign cultures. Pan-American unity 

i T economics and cafeteria classes can render valuable S 

om rough lessons on food values. Home expenditures = 

© management problems should bear resemblance to ac E 


ble aids in under- 
may be str essed. 
erv- 


IC and 
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conditions. The importance of rest, recreation, and i DH) 


be taught. h 
The library should have a maximum use as a research i 
Orato 


especially with reference to problems growing out of the 
War 


Music has power to relieve tensions and to heighten the ctl 
e 


feeling tone of all, irrespective of nationality, Glee db 
’ ands, 


and orchestras have dynamic qualities that tend 
for disturbing and distracting factors. ` 


_ Physical education should develop in all-a PEN to have | 
physical and mental health as well as self-discipline and E 
confidence. The need for cooperation in. community activities | 


and games should be learned by all. 


10. 


11. 


DEMOCRATIC PROCEDURES I 
practices that tend to give teachers an 
individual potentialities are fundamental to 
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Mathematics exercises and problems should grow out of ron 4 


ernment activities; .personal budget difficulties, community 


spending, methods of raising revenue, graphing of present prob- 
lems, the use of equations, fractions and decimals in.preinduc- 


tion courses are all motivated by present conditions. 


Science classes should learn what substitutes may be. used for 


wood, metals, rubber, oil, medical supplies and drugs or othe 
articles classed as critical materials. “Studies may be made of 
accidents and absenteeism in industry, and improvements my 
be suggested. __ 

Social studies classes should discuss the effects of war % 
the home, on business, trade and on individual development 
Trends in industries should be followed with studies he 
ployment shifting. The movement of families within > i of 
hoods should be noted and the effects of consumers a , 
health should be investigated. Important historical pe cart 
facts may be presented to the school through radio ski's; 
tizations, press releases or panel discussion paree 
Shop subjects should provide a setting for the 
abilities and attitudes necessary for success 
Importance of performing knowledge an 
speed and accuracy should be pointed out. . 
vocational skills that may be useful in the arm 


he 
ful adjust at 
ctivities x 


be developed. yerat 


pem 
N PRACTICE. todet 


d students free y 
the functio 


Shou 


to compensate | 


h; ent of 


1 
, thought 


sMOCRACY IN ADMINISTRATION. | 
D a 


t vocational schools. All schools should be constantly ‘experi- 


in mos o: ‘4 *4°,° 
menting and exploring possibilities for better teacher and pupil 


par ticipati 
activities. For example, the best democratic principles are applied 


when teachers are sponsoring curriculum changes, organizing club 
and extra-curricular meetings, conducting monthly conferences, sery- 
ing on special committees, promoting particular programs, planning 
home room topics, recommending changes in school policies, partici- 


: pating in assembly offerings, and in coordinating departmental as- 
signments. Likewise, students are applying the best principles in , 


thought and action when they conduct elections, take part in the gen- 


eral organizaion, sponsor special school performances and affairs, - 


take charge of moving picture programs during lunch hours, sug- 
gest visual aid programs, serve on student patrols and service squads, 
recommend changes in teaching methods and course materials, take 
charge of student assembly leaders, lead in home room discussions, 
compete for membership in the Honor Society, help write dramatic 


_ presentations and school publications and meet with the board of 


governors as members of the G.O. In the purposeful planning for 
à uch participation, it is assumed that, in the last analysis, the teacher 
bh ally the one from whom the student gets the greatest benefit ; 
similarly, unless the school can induce students to plan procedures 
witlióut dictation, valuable educational opportunities will be lost. But 
the inspiring teachers have faith that this plan will help individuals 
find the best answer to pressing problems in the future as iť has in 
the past, 
Pa this time, it is especially necessary for instructors and admin- 
“Ors to be well versed in the findings of psychology, mental 
ir biology and educational philosophy concerning the main- 
integrat : good physical and mental habits. Unless we can remain 
understa, im trying situations and unless we have a ae 
Our ow anding of ourselves and others, we may not be able to = 
We ai Á roblems. Likewise, our mission remains unfulfilled un E 
them and elp adolescents understand themselves and thers abou 
Sonal re] a Problems that prevent the forming of satisfying per 
ationships, 
€ ies te basic principles of education that place values ot 
sho Sa ie be upheld, it follows that an a 
"SPire stability through individual partici 
ap lanning, intelligent action in teaching, 


» human 


dministrative setup 
pation, freedom ot 
and aa aaa 





ion in the organizing, planning and carrying out of school « 
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_ of spirit in cooperation. When vital decisions are 3 i 
through intelligent group action, the results should add 2 Upon 
more than the efforts of the same individuals working alo s to mu 
rooms will not reflect the true process of democratic is in 

e 


tyranny of tradition: works in the interest of the favor, i 
| | e ew, 


Social Studies Curricula for the 
. Post-War World 


SIDNEY BARNETT, High School of Music and Ar 
LEO WEITZ, Girls’ Commercial High School 


The following is a plea for greater quantitative and qualitative 
participation by New York City’s social studies teachers in the activ- 
ities of subject matter professional associations organized on regional 


and national lines. 


We were designated to serve ‘as delegates of the Associations of 


Chairmen and Teachers of the Social Studies at the Convention of 
the Middle States Council for the Social Studies held in Philadel 
phia on Friday, Saturday, March 24, 25 as part of Schoolmen’s 
Week. The program for this convention had been prepared by 
= committees of teachers from the six regions comprised within fi 
Middle States Council, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, a 
ware, Maryland, District of Columbia, with New York od me io 
playing an active part in this preliminary planning. T : “oc 
interest of these programs centered in the formulation i ki 
studies curricula for the world of tomorrow, particular!y 
fields of World History and: American History. | oth fields one 
In order to secure coverage of the workshops 17 ther the 
of us attended the workshop in World History and prief 
workshop in American History. , The following be fio? 
reports with respect to our observations in ac and recom ends 
obiter dictum representing our combined reactions 
tions. i - sf 
| CO Ry 
THE HIGH SCHOOL WORLD HISTORY have Pg 
workshop had before it for consideration wee <ourses a cyt 
for curricular revision of aren a e New yor 
History. Plan A was the recommendation’ © 
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presents 
a 


This 


4 
a. 


gatat STUDIES CURRICULA: gin 


a tment of Education for its tenth-year course in World His- 
~ Plan B was a course of study proposed by Professor Erling 
nt, Chairman, Department of History, Teachers College. 


M. Hu 
C was the course of study in Modern History recently 


Plan 


adopt 
erintendents and approved by the Board of Education. Plan D 


was the course of study in use in the New Brunswick High School. 


` Plan E was the course of study, still in experimental form, in use 


in the Baltimore schools. . 
- We believe that Plans B and D merit the attention of New York 
City teachers. We are, therefore, reproducing them herewith: 


Plan B—World History Course 
(Erling M. Hunt) 


This course traces the growth of both Western and Oriental civili- 


| zations to modern times and, after establishing a basic chronology, 


deals with the forces that have molded and are molding the modern 


| world. The three outstanding characteristics of the program are 


“ie to the Far East, emphasis on the story of civilization 
Tather than the story of national states, and inclusion of non-politi- 


Cal aspects of modern history. 


I. The beginning and spread of Western and Oriental civilizations. 
(About 12 weeks) The story of fire, tools, domestication of 
i and animals, writing, government, science, art, religion, 
re i changing ways of making a living, changing social 
tide ad their relationships, and diffusion of civilization by- ~ 

II » migration, and conquest. To about 1700 A.D. 

l ne s stablishment of modern nations. (About 4 weeks) 
ita development in England and France from feudalism to 
bys ng monarchies to democracy (to establish a basic chronology 

bos ee times together with an “overview.” Incidental atten- 

Ill, M © other modern states. i 

| ti a world civilization. (20 or more weeks) 
- ~ the story of moin adiences . 
hanging economic life—the story of commerce and business, 
The ustry, and agriculture; rising standards of living, 

Hi a of democracy: the rise of the common man; hamar 

ő anism, social reform, and programs for social security; 
‘ganized labor; the changing role of the state; religion and 

ditua atus of the church; public education and the wider 

Sion of knowledge. e 


\t 





ed for the New York City’s high schools by the Board of Sup- - 
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’ at significant points contributions are summarized, the past and 


ae aai" 


Imperialism: the spread of European ways and control 
; oqe . 0 . 
Militarism: the story,of modern warfare, 


Interdependence, international cooperati . 
praep ; operation, and international 3 


ganization. 
Modern civilization as reflected in the arts: in paintin 
and cartoons; in architecture; in music; jn Viera drawin 
re, 


Plan D—World History Course 


A chronological treatment unified by continual weaving of events 
into the six strands of human experience :—the home, industria 
life, government and political relationships, religion, education and4 


culture. 


OBJECTIVES: To trace the contributions of past civilizations | 
to the modern world so as to develop, through timé, an understand- 


ing of modern institutions. 
METHOD: Each phase is treated under the appropriate strand; 
pres- 


ent are contrasted and the development of trends is indicated. Fac- 


° . . 2 ef- 
tual materials are selected in terms of their contribution to ri 
standing of major trends and institutions. Intended for £g 


: ils. 
students, but can be broadened for college preparatory pup 


Weeks Unit First S "o aiel cooper 
i ion. ey of modern world OF 5 
2 I_ Orientation. Survey "olish strands of ne 


tively by pupils and teacher to est en we 
experience and the institutions of the m 


: e 

rial, to establish 1?" 

experience is drawn oO il ai come about 
motivation of the course: 
' The Oriental Civilizations 


n for this mate 
“How did a 


2 approx. II 
2 i III The civilization of Greece 
2 j IV. The civilization of Rome , 
2-3 V The civilization of the Middle Age 
6-8 VI The Period of Transition pero 
a. Reformation and Renaissance jè Commerc 
b. Geographical discoveries and t 
tion 


Development of national states 
d. The French Revolution 
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10 VII Modern Civilization 
f a. The Industrial Revolution 
b. Political developments of the 19th century 
1. Growth of Democracy 
2. Unification of Italy and Germany 
3. The problem of Nationalism 
c.. Cultural Changes 


(Changes in, the family, religion, education and the | 


literary and artistic life of the world) | : 


VIII The Contemporary World 


10 
Imperialism > 


Pp 


itself 
Treaty of Versailles and its aftermath 


res 
d. Rise of Communism in Russia 
«e. Rise of Dictatorships in Europe 
f. The Second World War 
Note: Latin America and the Far East are treated, not in separate units, 
but in those where they affect the main trend of events. i 


The workshop found little merit in Plans A, C and E. For New 
York City’s teachers of the social studies who will be interested in 
the refusal to accept Plan C, our course of study, the grounds for 
opposition of the Middle States workshop may briefly be stated as 
follows : that our course in Modern History fails to convey to pupils 
an appreciation of the entire span of history and that it omits an 
understanding of the factors that operated before the French Revolu- 
tion in shaping the institutions and developments of contemporary 
Ppa At its conclusion, the workshop presented as its eee i 
iol a combination of Plans B and D, involving a study of the 

owing six units: 

w k Beginnings and spread of civilization 

i m a of modern nations 

Unit Iy ne lerlying Revolutions er 
ationalism and Democracy since 


Unit Ve 
‘ ltural Chan 
U u ges 
mit VI The contemporary world. 


T g 
ion SIGH SCHOOL AMERICAN HISTORY poum >i 
by ative plans for revising the course of study were ar ce 
recom American History Workshop. Plan A consisted O 
_<ndations of the Wesley Report on the areas to be cov 


Oa 7 y : 
S to avoid undue repetition of the material taught in the a 


E E ASE Si a So) 
j l IGH POINTS Uliks Py | 
Bi Nationalism: some explanation of changing pay: Ae ' TUDIES C UIERICOUT A 28 2a a . 
ta 7 . = à l 
$ and of national loyalties. „S nationa] boundaries p social ® Second Semester ` 
ster 


Events leading up to the World War and the War 


` 
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meaning of democracy and stimulate our pupils to live it. 


1 


——HIGH PolNTs 


grades. Plan B outlined a two-year: course of study 
* r 
the New York State Department of Education for the i OPosed by 


[J une, 1 


twelfth years. Plan C presented the course of ia “Venth ang 
New York City. Plan D called for a chronologica] study Te in 
yof A 


ican History. Plan E, which placed the emphasis 
United States in the world and the democratic do 
topical arrangement. ie 
A sixth plan, proposed by Professor Arthur C Bining of' 
. Bining of h 


University of Pennsylvania in his keynote address received if 
, consid. 


erable attention and is herewith set forth: 
/ a “oe 
The American History Course in High School 
Arthur C. Bining 


Introduction. ~ We are passing through a basic and fundamental social 
revolution, the greatest the world has ever known. : 


As we face the beginning of a new area, many questions arise: What ii 


form will the social patterns ultimately take? What new modes of conduct 
and behavior may we expect? What can the schools, the social studies, 


_American history, do to aid in the reconstruction of society during this 
transitory period? . . : pes... ( ng 


The entire curriculum should be conceived as a whole—a mosaic. We 
are under a serious limitation in considering one subject out of its natural 
setting. | 
| A Brief Philosophy of Education: As teachers we must clarify the 


i f 
We must develop in pupils a realization of the sures ee 
J 


democratic processes which despite their human ‘imperfections supp 
instruments of human betterment. | knowledge 

Objectives of American History: (1) A certain amount of i De- 
to make the political, social and economic world intelligible to on sf 
cisions of citizens must be based on fact and truth. (2) The als stand: 
of reasoning power and judgment. (3) The attainment of noble ciples ki 
ards of conduct and attitudes. (4) Certain fundamental prin 
habits, tastes, appreciations. 

Suggestions for the Revision of the Content of 
course by beginning with the American Revolution oF 
elementary and junior high schools should be respo 

eriods. 
j The content should be restricted to: (1) American op is 
national period; (2) An understanding of recent problem 
light of their development. | 

Suggestions for Units: (First Term) 4 the Bil of R 

I, The Establishment of the Constitution an 5 


II. The Young Republic 
III. World Relations of the Young Republic 


‘ it the 
the Course: ag The 
the Constitutio™ die 
nsible tor the © 

-, the 
ment iB 
lop es i the 


ight 
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IV. Rise of American Democracy 
vy. Domestic Economic and Cultural Development 
VI. | Westward Expansion | : hh Ga 
- VII. Growing Nationalism and States Right | oe 
VIII. The Civil ‘War | o 
IX. The Reconstruction Period 


Suggestions for Units: (Second Term) | 
I. Growth of Big Business (Including World Development, Cartels) 
II. The Place of Labor Organizations in American & World Society 
- III. Western Agriculture and World Agricultural Problems 
IV. Conservation—American and Worldwide 
V. Racial Problems | 
VI. Imperialism 
VII. War and Peace (Stress on Causes of War and International 
= Organization 

` VIII. America’s Contribution to the World 
IX. The Post War Period l 

` Conclusions: No consideration has been given to group or individual 
differences. Provision for this can be made through a selection or elimina- 
tion of certain units. Also, in developing each unit, the relationships and 
A of the materials within each unit can be varied to meet varying 
needs. 

Much time and thought will have to be given to the revision of the 
American history course, and to other courses, if the schools are to con- 
tribute to bringing peace and order to a chaotic world. 

After considerable discussion of the various plans and attempts 
by teachers to list what should be omitted in American History, the 
following conclusions were reached: 

l. The objectives of American History, as set forth by Dr. Bining in 
his address, were unanimously approved, but it was agreed that the 
greatest emphasis should be placed on the meaning and growth of 
democracy. 

2. Me the course of study adopted, it ought to include the: arces 
Ot work suggested in the Wesley Report. . 

3. The iaaa History course should begin with the American ii 
lution, but it should contain an introductory unit in which the geogra- 

4 phic background and European beginnings are traced. sae of 

` Geography should receive much greater emphasis in the teaching 


Merican History. 
The first Bbineafey in American History should end with ap hs 
The treatment of the material in the first term should gt — 
logical; in the second term, the topical arrangement 1S 
A desirable, ia 
l America’s relationship to the world should be stressed im ¢ 
Period of its history, 99 


\ ` 
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8. The cultural development of the country Should be bi 
the course proceeds rather than segregating it for a s Ought j 


€parat n ag 
usually reserved for the end of the course, ate Study 


OBITER DICTUM. In the nature of an obiter dictum 2. 
the following observations and conclusions by our professional o 
ject matter associations: ` a Sub. 


1. That teachers the country over, certainly in the Northeastern 
area, 


are at least as professionally alert as are teachers within our metry. 
‘ Ciro. 


politan area. 
2. That teachers outside the city are vitally concerned with. problem 
of curriculum reorganization to meet the needs of a world at wi 


and of a post-war world. 


3. That these problems are not different in any significant respect from $ 
the very problems we are considering in our Professional subject 


matter associations in this city, 


4. That in conformance with the widely accepted belief that the best | 4 


results can be obtained from the application and testing of numerous 
viewpoints to the solution of any problem, we can secure the most 


desirable and realistic results in curricular programming by the — 

combined efforts of teachers outside as well as within our city limits. -; 
5. That the time has come for social studies teachers of this city to. | 

surrender their policy of splendid isolation and to undertake active © 


participation in the professional subject matter associations we 
membership includes representation on a broad geographic basis, 


i i i chial, 
cluding every type of school, whether public or private or paro 2% 


i à ‘anior high, second- 
and from every level of instruction, elementary, Junior high, s 


ected to our col- 


ary, or college. 
dictment applies 


As social studies teachers our plea has been dir 
leagues in the field of the social studies. If the ind A 
with equal vigor in other subject fields, let other a surely in 
proceed to a trial and investigation of pedals cr p i ai 
a school system dedicated to inculcating princip “ey provin cjalist 


world citizenship, its teachers can no longer _, oe Music 22 


Siwney N. BARNETT High School ot | Hig 

Leo WEITZ Girls Commercia 
Remedial Arithmetic — age 540! 
BENJAMIN BRAVERMAN, Seward Park iden 


it has become 
dmitted 
Such defi 


FOREWORD. For some years, 1t 
that an appreciable number of pupils a 


been deplorably deficient in arithmetic. 
40 


ociations | 


labelled, i 


to high § did mE 
e n i ‘3 t 


REMEDIAL ARITHME aiia E a | 


consist of mere inefficiency, or occasional ignorance, or carelessness, 
all of which could be corrected in a regular methematics course in 
the high school. These deficiencies have been much more deep- 
rooted and serious, extending to some of the most elementary and 
basic elements of arithmetic such as the addition and multiplication 


= combinations, the processes of multiplication and division, the con- 
„cept of a fraction both common and decimal, and the meaning of 
per cent. Whatever statistical data are available def | 


nitely reinforce 
this conclusion. Thus, of 888 pupils in Seward Par High School 
who took the Compass Survey Test in Arithmetic in the spring of 
1943, twenty percent revealed an arithmetic attainment no higher 


than the beginning of the sixth grade. 
The advent of the war made this situation more acute. Before 


the war, most of these pupils were wisely or unwisely shunted away 
from mathematics courses in the high school. But with the present 


emphasis upon mathematics and the introduction of related mathe- 
matics as a required course for all pupils not taking the regular 
mathematics courses, these pupil found themselves in courses in 
regular mathematics or in related mathematics with little profit to 
themselves and serious injury to their classmates. For their pres- 
ence in such courses produced a heavy drag upon their classmates 
and a serious effect upon teacher morale. It would seem that the 
related mathematics course, with its emphasis on arithmetic, should 
have met the needs of these pupils. But even in this course, it was 


found that the arithmetic content and the pace and method of pres- 


oe were wholly unsuited to the needs of these pupils. 
t became Clear, therefore, that what these pupils needed was a 


Speci - , 
*P€clal course in mathematics with a content devoted entirely to 


en and ‘With a methodology intended as far as possible to 
"h © individual pupil, chiefly through approved remedial tech- 
Seven ; And so with the permission of the High School Division, 
coh casses in remedial arithmetic were organized in Seward Park 

© cur ainal in September, 1943, and five are in operation during 
“nt term, For psychological reasons, the course has been 


of undamentals of Mathematics” instead of “Fundamentals 


ti Arithmetic,” The Compass Survey Test was used for the selec- 
Pupils in the fall term. For the present term, the test used 
© new Arithmetic Computational Test prepared by a ca 
of Mathematics teachers and chairmen, and sponsored by the 
eference, Research, and Statistics, 4l 


lon of 
Was th 
Mittee 
Bureau 
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AIM OF THE COURSE. The general aim of f 
already been indicated. It is to re-establish the basic oing h 
skills of arithmetic. But that is not all. Simultaneous = a S and 
in the re-establishment of the pupils’ computational skill Mu Work 
aims to develop whatever reasoning ability the pupil Ry i COurse 
- presenting him with simple, concrete, quantitative siti ae 
require the application of the particular skill he is sE that 
Roughly speaking, about two-thirds of the pupil's dime ia ae 
-to the computation side of arithmetic and about one bis: 
problem-solving side of arithmetic. As far as possible 


situations have been given a war setting and generally originate in 


| 1944) 


practical situations in adolescent and adult life, but are Pitched at 


the arithmetic level commensurate with the restricted ability of the 
pupils. n 


D 


Content | of the Course 


The course is divided into twelve units as follows: 


Unit 1: Addition and subtraction of whole numbers. Proper habits in 


addition. The addition combinations. Addition combinations tbat 
produce ten. Subtraction. Checking addition and subtraction 


Unit 2: Multiplication of whole numbers. The multiplication combinations. _ 


° ge . R. ac ge iTo ti- 
Proper habits in multiplication. Checking multiplication. on 
plying by numbers ending in zeros. me creas’ 
Unit 3: Division of whole numbers. Zeros in the quotient. | 
remainder in division. Checking division. AEE. 
i i i Addition of common 
„Umt 4: Common fractions. Reduction. 
Subtraction of common fractions. = 
Unit 5: Common fractions, continued. Multiplying "n 
p tion. Multiplying a fraction by a whole a ia ae 
multiplication of fractions. Multiplying m1xe 
of fractions. Dividing mixed numbers. © Con 
. à ; | déi al fraction 19. ction to 
'Unit 6: Decimal fractions. What a decim . > a common fra 
decimal to a common fraction. Converting ath 
: ie 
a decimal. l ; „ubtracting 
Unit 7: Decimal fractions, continued. api al = " 
= Multiplying decimals. Dividing by a ve cent 10.3 co chat 
Unit 8: ,The concept of per cent. Chanpa Tas to pet mee 
decimal fraction. Changing common Important €q iva i "ah 
ing decimal fractions to per cents. , of a number py €? ; 
Unit 9: Using per cents. Finding a per cen ef 
` methods. 
Unit 10: Using per cents, co 
of another by each of two 
Finding per cent decrease. 


fraction by an 
Simplifyin8 
«Division 


um 
ne 1” l 
cent ° inc! 
j s ding what per cent 
me 


42, 


“third to the | 
, the problem: ` 


erting * 


ast 


REMEDIAL ARITHMETIC 


Unit 11: Denominate numbers. Common’ systems of ne 
Adding denominate numbers. Subtracting den surements use 
| Multiplying denominate numbers. Dividing Para: number 
Unit 12: Meaning and use of radio. Comparing two dutie S 
mon-sense considerations in the use of a ratio. U . Wo com 
two important situations. * “sing ratios i 


METHODOLOGY. From what has already been stated, the read 

will no doubt have gathered that the course is presented In a co i 
pletely individualized way. The reasons for individualization hi 
course of this nature are patent. While it is true that the pupils 
for whom the course is intended are all at the sixth grade level of 
arithmetic ability, it is clear that they differ greatly in the nature 
of their deficiencies and in their rate of learning. A course designed 
for these pupils, therefore, should provide for both of these types 
of individual differences. This has been done through a series of 
carefully prepared mimeographed lesson units, described above, in 


= which explanations are presented, model examples worked out, and 


properly graded practice examples with accomanying answer offered 
so that the pupil can obtain for himself through the printed page 


all the help needed to overcome his particular difficulties. Provision 


h been made for the proper testing of a pupil’s mastery of a 
accom unit by means of mastery tests in two equivalent forms which 
pupils any each lesson unit. In this way, individual differences of 
eatin with respect to the nature of the deficiencies and rate of 
hr are properly taken care of and the teacher is freed to give 
written attention to the individual pupil, either by going over his 
How 42 work with him or by supplementing the printed explana- 
n with a verbal one. 


ma ATION ‘OF COURSE. It is manifestly premature, after 
evaluatio, j experience with a new course, to attempt a complete 
avor E. of it. Certain procedures have had to be abandoned y 
ave had others. Serious omissions in the instructional wA? 
ualizati jii be corrected. The very technique of complete indivi - 
on of instruction in the high school requires considerable 


ame t it ; 
© develop, However, certain statistical data made available 


iy th . . 

very d one Of the first term’s experience with the course indicate 
T us nitely that the course is a step in the right direction. 

to 195 > S median score on an arithmetic survey test administered 
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was 18.7 out of a possible 40. At the end of the term, the me dia 
n 


score in the same test administered to the same 195 Pupils had risen 


to 25.9, an increase of 7.2. Os 
‘The median of the relative improvement in the same SUTVey test 
shown by the same 195 pupils is 29.2%. ‘ 


The median of the number of unnts of work completed by these a 


- 


pupils is 7.9, 


‘CONCLUSION. There is no doubt that with greater experience | 


l in presenting this course, much better results can be expected. For 


example, with an improvement in procedures and instructional mate: 


rial during this current term, we may be able to address ourselves. 
to the most difficult: problem in connection with this course, the | 
problem of absenteeism. In many of-these classes last term, an - 
attendance of from 50% to 60% on many days was not at all oe 


unusual. 


Nothing has been said about the intangible results of the course. ; | 
There can be no question that the wholesome effect of the course 


3 OA -i 


Sates RAN. 


on the pupil who raised his score in the arithmetic survey test from > ` 


7 to 24, a relative improvement of 52%, and who completed eight i 
of the twelve units of work must have been great indeed. His 1s - 


not an isolated case. Also, the segregation of these sadly under- 


t, 
privileged children in this special course had a most salutary effec 


as was to be expected, upon some of the other courses in p = 
partment. Thus, whereas we were able to pass only 667 fet 
pupils in Related Mathematics 1 before the institution of this co , 
we succeeded in passing 86% last term. \ ure i 

In the writer’s opinion, there is no question that the —— 
remedial arithmetic in the senior high school is a long it “Ail 
in solving the problem of the maladjusted pupil in the hig 


Industrial Arts in Planning fo 
Post-War Education i 


< DAVID J. SWARTZ, Haaren High School _ y 


. philosophy 
STATUS OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS. There is 2 P|’ Jf the 


educational guidance that can be summed up he 
students are bright, give them an academic prog 
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‘in general, 








INDUSTRIAL ARTS. ; 
dullards, enroll them in the ‘commercial course. If, however, they 
Ullal Urs 


‘scipline pro i f 
are a rom for industrial arts, that is, for shop work, mechanical 
ra 3 


ing, and the like. ) | ; s is 2 
ois al the thought years ago; with little change, it is the phil- 


osophy today. ‘Why this is so and how this policy originated is a - 


long story, but it can be briefly summarized as: (1) an inadequacy 


in planning a custom-made educational program based on the need © 
of individual students; (2) inability to dislodge superfluous but 


vested subject interests from the school program: to provide the 


f necessary time and space for industrial arts; (3) bias primarily 
founded on the idea that one loses social caste by working with his 


hands; and (4) ignorance on the part of those who make curricula 
as to what are the content, philosophy, and psychology of the indus- 
trial arts. Fundamentally, though, this entire line of thought is - 
based on gross ignorance of the obligations owed by a system of free 


\ 
f 


schools in a democracy, to its students in particular and to society 


l Whether we like the thought or not, the fact remains that this | 
` fundamentally an industrial civilization. Remove its industrial . 
Phases and what is left is an empty shell. Therefore, it behooves 


ou iti - 
our educational leaders to see to it that full justice is done the indus- _ 


trial phases of our curriculum. 


It took 
TIAE da sp to make the schools conscious of the fact that in 
iite te 7 4 set-up there was a gaping void. It is the 
- to provide sufficiently for instruction in the industrial arts. 


e schools of our country to close this gap 
© im a variety of Pre-Induction Training .. 
i e 
i a men Dhilocoph ir very nature fundamentally part of the :. 
© now faced with a cert 

giy ; e with a > D . eas 
ei en the indisti aga serious question. Will this respectability 

S by the War Department and the needs of 


i ansy 

thinkers VST, Natural] i 
TS į y, S ` 

Proviq. > the field of ppn . CSt and should be in the negative, if 


. Vide co -= Of the Industria] 
trial ~AStructiy . arts will only take th 
arts in the mini and practically for the leien of a 
are ucational-planning program. Th ae 
. ò . ey must 
AR 


blems or have a very low intelligence quotient, pro- 
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do a number of things, most important of which is to’ sho 
- natural placement of the industrial arts in the general educ 


article. waa 


a 


STATUS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL. The academic high sekot 


that we have known for the past fifty years is dying! For it to 
survive in the future, it will have to conform with peace-time re- 
quirements. If it does not mould itself. to these conditions, the 
academic high school will not be dying—it will be dead! pea 


If we considered pre-war conditions to be complex, we must face | 
the fact that they were really simple when compared with the con- 
ditions that will face us after the war is won. , These conditions 
‘come under one or both of the classifications which can be briefly '- 
and, therefore, inadequately described as: (1) This country cannot 
be isolationist, as it was at the end of the First World War. If it. 
is, then the present expenditure of life, sweat and resources is pee, 
wasted! We shall necessarily have to become associated with the’ 


10W the . 
Cation set. 
up. A suggested plan’is advanced for the high schools later in this 


rest of the world in (a) ‘maintaining world-wide peace and (b) i 


providing the means for relieving want and unnversally improving |. 


the standard of living. (2) The War Department, as already indi- 
cated here, through advocacy of the several Pre-Induction Training 
Courses, has indicated one outstanding short-coming of the academic 


high school. Since eighty percent of the jobs in the army have . 


related jobs in civilian life, we must recognize the fact that es 
we have not met army needs, then our schools have not met norm 

_ industrial needs! à 
Any plan for post-war high school education 
4in addition to what was originally postulated, 
‘thoughts ’of the preceding paragraphs. 


must necessarily, 
incorporate the 


THE BASIS OF THE CURRICULUM. Life's 


o 5 iving with, 
divided into two spheres: (1) earning a living and (2) vationshiP | 
‘others in a democratic world. There is, indeed, at Joubt that 


“between these two, but broadly viewed there can be n 

| a 

they are separate fields. o. a - 

The thousands of different ways of earning a el (c) 

divided into four large groups: (a) commercial, (b) 1 be 

_ professional, and (d) agricultural. Every a ae semi 
classified in one or more of these divisions. 4t 


46 


ation may P.. 
or position e pe 
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it to locate certain jobs in one of these specific categories, but 
a] will show that these doubtful instances straddle two or more 

is ‘cations or are in the unskilled-labor category. - 

oe New York City is by and large a manufacturing area, we 


[ND 
difficu 


n read n ‘ $ 
scovision for it only in those sections of the City where the environ- 


ment is conducive to interest in that field. 


THE FIRST-YEAR CURRICULUM. Thus, we are left with 
(1) three great means of earning a living and (2) consideration of 


living with others ina democracy. This would’ indicate the nature ~ 


of the curriculum for a part of the high school course and on that 
basis the following is suggested for the first year. 


l. An over-view or general or survey course—or whatever one 


desires to call it—which will provide the student with a simple 


understanding of every-day commercial knowledge and an apprecia- 
tion of or introduction to the various large or common activities 


and specializations that constitute the commercial world. 


2. An unprepared overview or general or su 
dustrial or 


l practical arts which will acquaint the 
ools and common materials 
lation, teach hi Bs 


Ivey course—in in- 
student with simple 
Provide him with skill in their manipu- 
f the process of conversion of materials 
m.to consumer education, and open up 


Possible future Specialization in this field or Suggest it as 


an 
Outlet for leisure activity. 


l ver-view 
consisting essential] Or general or survey course—in academic work 
introduction ie E y of Science and mathematics and providing añ 
sions © various specializations constituting the profes- 


` flere th 
Work of «© Student should be Provided with a thorough ground- 


Of simp] 
th Pile m > . ° . 
thoro h Pansies Liematics, Primarily arithmetic, together With a 
k; everyday : i. Eros of the scientific basis of the environ- 
“ig and proper g e eaknesses in these fields should be diao- 
“an ent sh eer ese instruction applied. At the same ins 
€ intr i 
fessions he Oduced to the simple facts concerning the | 


Witt COUrse į l Possible vocations, 
Tie and the wal Suage expression a 
. CT Conscious] i 

Ki i his dön y avoid 


Schoo} Wore” are localized h 


nd comprehension, oral and 
s calling this course English, . 
ere, but they should pervade 


— 
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‘with other countries and peoples of the world; 


-~ and art. 


5. A course in the social studies consisting O 
of the life of the people in this country; a st 
environment and resources of this country, and 
between these two; a similar study of this coun 


f an understanding 


the interrelationshin, 
try in its relationship 


a Study of the effect 


of all this to develop a clear understanding of the worth of living 


in a democracy such as ours, with some refere 
the future, but emphasizing the present. 

6. A group of minor courses, minor only in the matt 
devoted to their study, consisting of health education, hygiene, music, 


7. Character education and moral training should be a part of 


the entire curriculum, but should not be presented as a separate _ 


course. 


This, in effect, would provide for four periods of prepared work i 


each day, one period unprepared, and one for the miscellaneous 


group in #6. The content of these courses is merely indicated; ea 


experts in specific fields would be the ones to- develop courses of 


study in these fields, based on the philosophy and view-point of _ 


this suggested plan.” | 


AY Wine, Ip 


udy of the Natura) 


nce tothe past. and 


er of time 


CONCERNING PERIODS AND STUDY HALLS. The usual 


high school day consists of eight 45-minute periods. | In practice, 


most students do not spend the entire school day in a peat 
with formal instruction since they have one or more periods ar ji 
to the study hall. Have these study halls real value as we see cont 
in practice? Why should not the prepared subjects be — J 
than five periods a week, so that little or no home pae cs ia 
be required but more supervised study would be providet: —. 
perhaps discontinuing the study halls entirely ? 
why cannot the period be sixty minutes in length to a “GS retainéd, 
each day for supervised study? If the study hall-1 sr py can- 
why must it be one large room, usually the auditorium cher “ith 2 
not it consist of several rooms, each supervised by 4 fanguage e 
different specialization, e.g., commercial CE students 
pression study room, social-studies study room, etc. "d the 
can be programmed for particular study rooms 1” 
specific weaknesses. 

There are certain values to the suggeste 
e.g., elementary steps in developing the individu 
48 
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HE THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. In the 


— 


INDUSTRIAL ant~ 


„+y. guidan . E PaF 
wart a t emphasizes none ; less cost of equipment and materials ; 
no ie 


ecialization of studies in the immature years of the student's 
ue ig ractical nature and value of the studies; general conformity 
A m Jarge principles indicated in the earlier part of this article. 
wil 


| THE SECOND-YEAR CURRICULUM. In the second year some 


provision should be made for individual abilities. Thus, in this 
year the student would follow a curriculum similar to that of the 
first year except that he would be dropped from that course in 
which he showed least ability to improve under instruction. In 
place of the subject dropped, the student would be programmed for 
one year of typewriting. We need not go into the values of this 
form of writing as a requirement for all students, be they future 
housewives, office boys, shop keepers, or executives. Not one of 


- the many educators with whom the writer discussed this article 


objected to this specification. se 
English as the language of comprehension and expression should 
be continued in the second year. No student should be dropped 
eee for failure in the first year. Specialized instruc- 
sheath is be given to remedy particular weaknesses. No student 
e dropped from a second year in the social studies. 


years th ; third and fourth 
ere should be real specialization and, therefore, several cur- 


riculum 
English << should be provided. All students would take 
now should include appreciation of literature (modern 


as wel] : 

as classic) 

3 and at th 7 : 

re e sS 

p ssion and c nia ame time continue the work of ex- 


n these 
years, . ` 
Se subjects hen Planning to enter college should be given 
all co] me a © Preparatory, Every effort should be made to 
i ave the same Preparatory requirements, differ- 
€ college as academic, technical, 


Paratory requ 
: © Principles pr 
Sted j commercia 
e ae, €.2., ac 
Xperts in c 
On. Similarly, 


irements are sane and practical 
eviously enunciated. 

] work should be Permtited, in 
counting, stenography, sales ai 
ommercial education suggest as i 
students interested in industrial 
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ty elec. 
domestic 


work should be permitted to pick a shop specialty, e.g., metal 
trical, woodworking, arts and crafts, mechanical drawing, 
science, needlecraft, etc. E $ | 

_In-the fourth year, students preparing for a professi 
‘entering college would pursue a course similar to that o 
‘year. In the fourth year, for those interested in co, 
industrial work, two courses of action should’ be Provided. | (1) 
‘They could be transferred to a vocational school for one but: no 
more than two years of specialized instruction. (2) Certain Com- 
mercial work, such as stenography, advertising, and certain induś- 


trial work such as drafting, arts and crafts, could well be part of 


on or for 
f the third 
mmercial or 


the work of a regular high school and such students could continue 
for the fourth and possibly the fifth year in the high school of © 
their original registration. It will be noted that the subjects given 
as examples require no exceptional equipment. Subjects offered — 
by the vocational schools should be only those which require ex- ` 
ceptional, elaborate, or expensive equipment; all other vocational, 
subjects should be taught in regular day high schools. Putting this! oe] 
idea into practice would mean the discotinuance of vocational schools . | 


as they exist today and limit them only to postgraduate or semi- 
postgraduate work, as recommended by the recent Regents’ Inquiry. 


Since they would receive only mature and seriously interested e 
dents, this would make an ideal teaching set-up for the vocationa 


; j ney. 
schools and at the same time serve to conserve tax-payers money 


’ CONCLUSION. Education is both a science arid an art. 4 
rally, its valid science factors cannot be debated. Since art dep 

in part on viewpoint and experience, the art factors © ballet 
‘may be argued pro and con. Therefore, the writer does Sa ne 
that his thesis in its entirety will be accepted by every reader. 
ver, he will feel most successful if he has diverted 
some of the readers, into a consideration of the post-wa 
problems of our high schools. For it is only in t 
the true values and placement of the industrial = 
recognized by the friends and enemies of the gall 
those who treat it even worse—ignore it because they 
what it is! 
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High Points 
„RIALS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR WARTIME TEACHING 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


MAT 


ministrators facing a growing problem of juvenile delinquency 

juable assistance in the reports of two cities which have helped 
iy SRA AS oblems by providing supervised recreation under school control. 
p site a Programs to Reduce and Prevent Juvenile Delinquency, a 
-i Band by Clement T. Malan, State superintendent ‘of public instruc- 


School ad 


ion, Indiana, describes projects in Rushville, Ind. (population 5,960), and - 


Gas City, Ind. (population 3,600), which have been recognized as potent 
aids in the reduction of delinquency. In Rushville, activities center in a boys’ 
club, the outgrowth of a movement started a few years ago by the super- 


|, intendent of schools, The project at Gas City was started by the then 


teacher of physical education and health and the superintendent of schools. 
Copies of Constructive Programs to Reduce and Prevent Juvenile Delin- 


quency, Bulletin No. 162, are available from the Indiana State Department of 
Public Instruction. at Indianapolis. 


. 


* * * * 


NEW, BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Morale for a Free World America : 
3 and N t A 
an Yearbook of the America F oe Only a Twenty- 


ashington, D.C., A 


uild a nation heir opportunities to 
ys al morale that will fit America for its responsibilities in a free -~ 
ak * | 
American R ns 
derstand: “ssian Frontiers, A . 
1944 ae Special Number of ov e eee s Chenn Ue 
tors. Co tee, ilus, resents an sit raphic vol. 33, no. 2, F ebruary 
Frontiers Ments: Part l, Throy m hie of Russia by many contribu- 
art 3, New Hori sù American Eyes—and Deeds; Part 2 
"izons; Part 4, U.S.A.-USSR 
x * i 
b Do. tng Lis; O i ji 
Dorot . 0% the Four FR 
i m Studien Nzabeth Smi ee Me the Atlantic Charter Compiled 
Rae’ èrs of k merican Librar po by the National Council for the 
p elish, 1943 4, 8lish, Chi y “Association, and the National 
Oks suitabt o p ian ago, Ill, The ational Council E Te <a 
c S, S$ u 0 e 
nior high wee COPY. A classified and epai 
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may be utilized and adapted to the promotion, interpretation, and im 

tion of the program and aim of the High-School Victory Corps, Included § 

the group of subjects are English, Speech, Foreign languages, Jo n 

Dramatics, Music, Art, Graphic Arts, Libraries, Radio, and Visual 
+ * *  * 


å Making School Lunches Educational. By Ruth Wood Gavian. Wash. 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1944, 28 p. (Nutrition Ed 
Series, Pamphlet No. 2) 10 cents. Procedures by which the ‘schoo 
may be made an integral part of the school’s educational program 
sidered in this pamphlet. | 


Dlementa. 


| lunch 
are con. 

< ww #7 -a% | 

NEW PUBLICATIONS OF OTHER AGENCIES © 


Federal Security Agency. U. S. Public Health Service. Division of 


‘Nurse Education. You... and Professional Nursing. Prepared in coopera- 
tion with National Nursing Council for War Service, Washington, Federal 
Security Agency, U. S. Public Health Service, Division of Nurse Education, : 
1944. 11 p. Free. Summarizes standards for nursing education acceptable 4 


`” to the Government through its U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps.. 
x * * -* 


U. S. Department of Justice. Immigration and Naturalization Service. re 
Our C onstitution and Government; Lessons on the Constitution ow fete 
ment of the United States for Use in the Public Schools by Candida ) 


e, 1944) 


urnalism, 
Education. 


UCation — 


i Us Sree 
_ Citizenship. ` Simplified edition. By John G. Hervey. Washington, Sid 


Free to ` 
Government Printing Office, 1943. 226 p. Illustrated. 30 cents. Fre 


isi f the public 
students of citizenship classes conducted under the supervision o 


classes, from 
schools upon requisition of their teachers and to teachers of such 


= ice, Philadelphia, 
Department of Justice, Immigration and i oe which M 
Pa. Gives the history of our Government, er eS ia the meaning À 
enjoy and the duties which we owe to others an i pr A 
the Constitution. May be used by pupils in junior i 8 taratization Service 
U. S. Department of Justice. Immigration an saien 
‘ohts 2,3. Washington, U. S. Go itizenshiP 
Rights of the People; Books i, S ye of c i 
Office, 1943. Illustrated. 10 cents each. Free slic schools Upo a 
Haagen conducted under the supervision of the pu Department of ae 
iti f their teachers, and to such teachers, from Pe Citizenship read 
seni Sas and Naturalization Service, Philadelphia, Fa. 1 (10? 
| for use in the public schools by candidates eat p% who have A mi 
is designed for adults with little reading abılı r "adults who f neil 
E lary of about 250 words; book 2 (28 p.) to those who are 
ee oan those using book 1; and book 3 (31 p.) = aie avis: 
ai a and in our language. American Consti ka il 
in their own zg : k u pan a ; t 
U. S. Department of the Navy. How to a 1S p. Free 
’ Washington, Department of the Navy, = “and type 
es requirements for enlistment, duties, salary, 
in 


needed as officers. 


. r pon” 


* * * * 
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_ of Visual Instruction, Extension Division, State U 
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TERI 


iting and ion Division. 
ting and Induction 
of the Navy. Recrui 
{j 5: Pag Recruit. Washington, Department of the Navy, 
s to 


; i ted. Free. 
Helpful ag Induction Division, Revised 1943. 30 p. Illustrate 
Recruiting 


Answers the 


MA 


* * * * l 
Marine Corps. Women’s Reserve. Washington, Marine oii 
oe "Titustrated Free. A recruiting booklet giving the qua ca 
194, ve ku duties, uniform, pay, and other information relating to service 
tions, train : ’ 
in the Women’s Reserve ko * * +> 
The U. S Department of State announces that it has available a supply 
' of extra piss of the undocumented edition of Peace and War; United 
States Foreign Policy, 1931-1941. Single copies may be obtained free from 
the Department as long as the supply lasts. 
ae * * * * 
Fit to live and Fit to Fight—Four reel, 16-mm. Film showing wartime 
physical education program in Iowa high schools, Produced by the Bureau 


niversity of Iowa, under 


sponsorship of Iowa State Department of Public Instruction. Available from 


producers on rental or purchase basis. 


* x * * 
FAR EAST 


A Unit for the Social Studies Classes. 
hools. The Dallas Public Schools, October 
Board of Education. Bulletin 
ough global geography and air 
f the political, social, a 
nd, Burma, the Philippi 
n concepts for 
t È g g i 


Looking at the Far East. 
Dall 


- Dallas 
No, 188.) 


tra i 
s lee then presents a brief study o 
: Onditions of Japan, Indo-China, Thaila 


\ 
nd eco- 
the- Dut ; 
ch East Indies; includes a section o 


nes, and 
a lasting peace. 


ia sh ba WORLD ORGANIZATION 
e 
nies, 16, N oe of World Order By Vera Micheles Dean Ne , 
$ h tendit as Association, (22 East Thirty-eighth Sues. 
© Dost. Period ull on no. 44.) Discusses international collaboration 
Aufrich "ganization the possible courses open to the United States 
Portie a n Annotated Bibliography Prepared by Hans 
agencie À i t) 4 : oe Wilson Memorial Library, (8 West 
n : . ist - " 
bibliographies third revise Ee ins Pamphlets, directories of 
n > 
gto “Partm À e ll 
Par er Is, = * Agriculture, Negro Farmers ; . 
Ofi the w, ment Printing Office, 1943 94 1! Wartime, Wash- 
f° Of 7 SEG g Cents. Free f Bp illustrated. (The 
? 4S long as suppl foe Department of Agriculture. > 


u Vy its W Ww vice. . 
estions that Na recruits want to kno about the serv 
q Ri. 
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War Food Kiminin The Conservation of Food: } I 


Prepared in cooperation with the Office of War Information n the Home, » 


Department of Agriculture, War Food Administration, 1943 Ashington, 
from Department of Agriculture, Office of Information, as a 13 p, Free 
lasts. Contains specific examples of food waste in the home a aS Supp] 
for storage. 

Eat a Lunch that Packs a Punch! Washington, U. 
Printing Office, 1943: . (Folder 4 p.) (NFC-8.) 5 cents p 
100 copies. . 


Sr COPY; $I per 


* * * + 


FREE POSTERS 


y 


| We'll Take Care of the Rising Sun. In this colorful anti-inflation poster. : 
a soldier in tropical war zones’ counsels those at home to do their job aE a 
controlling rising prices. Lists 7 keys to the prevention of inflation, Size a3 


‘i 22 | 


Don’t Kill Her Daddy With Careless Talk. This poster of a school child 7 F 
anxiously guarding her fathers picture is a gentle and effective addition to | 


the important series of posters that urge the safeguarding of war informa- 
tion. Size 1414” x 20”. | 


If You Tell Where. Hes Going, He May Not Get .There. A cheerful > À 


„sailor ready for embarkation smiles his belief that his life will not be’ en- 
dangered by careless talk at home. Size 28” x 40”. pe vt Wig 7} 


Keep the Home Front Pledge. An anti-black-market poster. Symbolizes A 


“an American housewife taking the pledge (stated on the poster) which, if 
kept by every consumer, could stamp out the black market in food. Sizes 
20” x 28” and 2814” x 40”. | 

The United Nations Fight for Freedom. Presents the flags of the oo 
Nations with the Statue of Liberty symbolizing their common cause. Colo 
and useful. Size 28” x 40. , —_— | 

Give It Your Best. A poster of' the American Flag. are 

Careless Talk Got There First. Against a dramatic tropical ee that 
a soldier, shot while attacking, presents a vivid reminder of = p 20". 
might be prevented by safeguarding war information. come 14⁄4 vas, Office 

Above posters are available from the Bureau of Public -e 7 E 
of War Information, 1400 Pennsylvania Avenue NW. Washing hs designed 

The Teacher Serves the Nation in War—in Peace. i ri a colorful 
' to promote the campaign to relieve the teacher shortage. an n ae 

~ attractive teacher-pupil scene. Is of particular use in a r x ie j 
high school girl graduates in the teaching profession. Size NW» 
able from the National Education Association, 1201 Six 
Washington 6, D. C. i 


JESSE GRUMETTE 


Size 28” x 20". 
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‘who, in her contri 


E fiwwswee 2 
n May is a peaceful, dreamy time. In 
surrounded by.azaleas, flowering crabs, 
f filtering into the classroom 


\ 


t, sunny morning i 
High School, 
has an insidious way oO 

Bone fs mig ictims.” 

taking its toll of “fever vic l 

yon A morning seemed especially peaceful. The class was 
ubdued, docile, listening passively to the earnest young speaker 
bution to the weekly Forum, was explaining “What 
Í Think Fascism Means.” In Row Five, Vivian, the next speaker, 
who was to point out “What Democracy Means to Me,” was ner- 
vously fingering and scanning her notations. Except for her, there 
was a lull, a pleasant other-wordliness in the very atmosphere. 

At the front Chrissie plodded on. “Corporate state . . . eternal 
preparation for war . . . disregard for people . . . trammeling of 
human rights . .'. arbitrary justice... .!” The voice kept bravely 
on. In Row Six, Harry mused in the sunlight about the coming . 
weekend. “What’s Fascism to him, or he to Fascism?” popped into 
my mind. How make clear to Harry the callous disregard for hu- 
a jee — sae the — the blood, the bru- 

is come alive t ? : 
Just a phrase. Disregard f ° ary! Corporate state? 

. | egard tor people? Yes, awful, isn’t it? B 
again, abstractions. Harry mi ht cw "E : ut 
knowin cleni : rry ght soon be fighting Fascism without 

& Clearly what it is all about. Lif : 
warm spring sunshine that z e was so pleasant in the 
partly shaded window. I — on a through the 
` -n Kow One, Audrey was quietly with- 


er all, it was lilac time, and 


A quie 
Fort Hamilton 
and lilacs, May 
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means. ? en thou h in 
Chrissie fi John agreed to the plot gh infinitesimal, of what Fas- 
poi nished he 
nt of r talk, an exce 


bd . ł = $ D f 
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at 
Paper, e Prearranged si 


gnal, leaned m : 
are you doing there John?” ver to ‘pick up 


Re 


„A 
~ - 
~— eee — e oe 
. pmi 


bàr 
nea 
rt 


BIE POINTS Ug, “gat 
tone I could muster. The class looked up, startled by the shige ‘ 
tone. John started to “explain” meekly. | SE in 
“Pm not interested in your explanations,” I rasped in 
unpleasant voice. “You tried to disrupt the class. I Cannot allow 
behavior of that type to continue.” | 
“But I only leaned over to pick up the paper I’d dropped,” John 


volunteered hopefully. “I intend to make an example of you” T- 


continued. “Your offense is serious. It shows a lack of considera- 


tion for others. This is the last third. I’m going to fail you for’the 


term. What was your mark for the second third?” 
“T made an 85,” declared John. 


“Your mark for the term will be 55. You deserve worse. Your | 


behavior has been disgraceful.” 
The foregoing dialogue looks extremely melodramatic when set 


down in black and white, but in the classroom setting it took ona 


gravity that the description cannot suggest. The class reacted slowly. 


Amazement, dismay, and sympathy for John were all registered. 
This kind of thing had just never happened before, Gone was the i: 
warm sunlight. Harry had moved into the shadow, visibly upset. — 
Audrey’s brow was wrinkled in astonishment, There was complete 


quiet for a moment. i pes 

After a pause I turned to the class and in a quiet v 
to contrast with the tone I’d used in the little play, asked, 
have we just tried to demonstrate, John and p” 

There wasn’t a sound. The class was stunned. T 
sharper than the rest, declared, “That was Fascism, kapen 
nodded. The class laughed, nervously at first, looking 4 
reassurance, and then with relief. . , 

Muriel said, “Gee, I never thought you'd be like aeh 

“Didn’t like it, did you?” I asked the class. Hie crest 

At that point, the lesson caught fire. With the Oe 

in their minds they presented a veritable ee railed fS 

of Fascism—the disregard for individual te offense. Nor 

I j ents, severity out of all proporti ¢ our sm 

ear ar co Fascism could do to little pple a reassut 
was small. Now they were glad to hear the ple va the 

ing “What Democracy Means to Me.” rey bie sort 

leges and rights in a democracy. They felt i, noi 
—from Fascism at home as well as abroad. 
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does not consist ; 





igHAT! ANULEE were” ; 
dows I could see a troopship steaming 
mt holm lay anchored not far away. - 


The Grips 
UE. Interested in hearing the reactions of students after 


I spoke to two members of the class. They put it this 


calnily through the harbor. 


EPILOG 
the lesson 


{ x 


t~ made us feel bad inside. We were sorry for Jobn. You - 


weren't giving him a chance. You wouldn’t listen to him. He 


seemed to have no rights. You were so severe. No, we didn’t 


tike to see you treat John that way. It could have happened to us!” 


Did they feel for a moment the anguish of those who, like John 
had never been given a chance, who had been deprived of rights, 
property, life itself, who had felt Fascism’s brutality all over the 


=- - world? In a small measure they did. Call the device a tour de 
| force, which it is, but note that abstract concepts came to life. We 


must supplement our intellectual approach with something more. 


Devices of this kind provide a something more. They destroy the 


sometimes artificial insulation of the classroom. 
I feel that the goal was achieved—to point out that Fascism is not 


a. "a faraway, incomprehensible, utterly foreign ism, but rather a state 


of mind, a way of thinking, 


strictéd. tor terei an attitude toward life that is not re- 


n areas or certain peoples. The battle against it 
in luxuriating eternally in the warm Sisin 
ce that it cannot happen here. “Eternal PE 

The classroom is an important watch- 


Fort Hamilton High School 
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riculy ie purpose nool Curriculum Planning Co SY 
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education. 
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_ able enough to embrace all shades of educational thought a. 
those impervious to any change whatever. It should be stressed po DI 
| . at d 


R 
LAF 
; 
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944] a 








no one is asked to forsake one philosophy and embrace anta 
Chie 


No one is trying to convert anybody to anything. No one jg trying 


to indoctrinate anybody. There is nothing educationally subven a 
ve” 9 


in the report and there is no attempt on anybody’s part to han 
the established order of society. That changes have taken oll i 
goes without saying, for change is a normal, inevitable characteristic: = 
“of all living organisms. What we are trying to do in this report jg 

to study changes and bring our curriculum in line’ with them, . Ẹ 


Time was when curricula were made by the brass hats at the top $ 


and handed down to teachers to follow willy-nilly. Now it is gen- 
erally accepted that curricula consist.of something more than the f 


culture of the ages; they consist in part of the experiences of chil- E 
dren and since no one knows these experiences better than teachers, $ 


teachers must have a hand in the building of the curricula. 
:- . “Time was when mass education was the order of iT 
teacher stood before her class, gave a blanket lesson, day after day) | 
and tested her pupils to see how much of the 
sorbed. If your powers of absorption were g Wae 
your merry way with the blessing of the teacher to repeats | 
process again and again until the Day of Glory yn rife 
stamped O. K., given a diploma, and fanfared into the i at 
outside the school. But, if your absorptive coefficient ee nat 
good, you lingered yet awhile until desperation of OT cil you 
ushered you unceremoniously into the Great Beyond. stered to-do 
could use the great quantum of knowledge you had gram loved 0 

a little independent thinking on the side, age p you ston 
hated the place and the people whence you came, W “rs or mores of 
the building that had housed you for some eight ye apturing è , 
sauntered in mellow mood through its corridors TecaP™ qy. only d 
images of a happy life, were matter of sma 


| momen 
; a 
mattered that you had acquired. knowledge. and will. foree 


But times have changed and are still E arive home y 
= The whole purpose of this report | 
ooh 3 k our heads 10 the sa” e have j 


fact for we cannot afford to sin 
e a ° e ess. 
ourselves into believing that Life 1s Change 


professional conscience at all, w | 
around us, not forsaking all that 1s good ! 


H i oog, 
in the past, not hanging on to what is not & 
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<r UDENT GOVERNMENT aae 
ng all that is new, and not blindly rejecting all that is good in 


the new. | 
HERBERT V.'NUSSEY 


{ t 


‘STUDENT GOVERNMENT’ 


Has any nation the right to ask its young men to march to battle, 
perhaps never to return, without giving them an understanding of 
what their sacrifice will buy? This has been our tragic failure. We 


have not taught our youth the meaning of our way of life. To die 
on a far-flung coral atoll or battlefield without knowing the reason _ 
is bitter mockery. This must be the supreme.aim of student gov- 


ernment, to train us to live the American ideals, and to give us an 


understanding of why they are worth even the greatest of all sacri- 


fices. We have been elected as leaders in this movement. It is our 
duty to be open-minded, yet firm in our beliefs, and to make these 
ideals realities in our own school. It is well for us to remember 
= we attend these meetings that our job is to keep our goal before 
u ; = to take this goal back to those whom we represent. 
he ma jia might well be compared to a road. Have you 
Wither t of how vastly important roads are to our way of living? 
oe H r N be no friendships, no commerce, no great 
x you t 5 . 2 a a 
ses: ink of the Roman Empire, without thinking of 
£ In this war, wh 
pon a new secto » Whenever we have landed our troops 
finer, r, we have first sent out our trailblazers and path- 
» and then, our enginee i pki 
roads, certain things ar g1 ers to build roads for war. To have 
p iopen thie =. sare “ee First of all, there must be leaders 
to lay the ondini te : F e course. Then, workmen are needed 
. . oa = e . . 

s oing somewhere. S can exist without a direction, a sense 

3 timate goal ty road must have a starting place and 
A ay, Stude 

t of ‘ment is a road of unlimited Possibilities. 


aith ; ? we needed trailb 
Ose n Our ability to uDlazers, there had to be those who had 


gover 
ave tkmen who ter; n ourselves, Then, there were, and are 
k Y school 1; out the routine of stud r 
nd life. We h Student democracy in 
is so m ave been elected to be such workmen 
a 


uch f 
or us to do. The majority of American 


dent 
S Sovernment g 
Peech delivered at tp » and in most of our schools, 


eB 
rooklyn G, O, Conference, March 10, 1944, 
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our courts, assemblies, and coun 
We have talked about the far reaching purposes of stu 
racy. There are other purposes also. _ By working together to ; 
common end, we young people come to know one vend 
barriers of race and creed are broken down. In this Way, 
government can be one of our strongest weapons in the fight 
intoleranee. Vague principles and theories, words like 
justice for all,” become a daily part of ou 
because we practice them. By publishing our own Newspapers and 
. Magazines, we come to know the worth of “freedom of 
The road that we call student government has 
goal.. That is to play a part in equipping youth’to be the builders 
of the “brave new world” we are fighting for. 
ment has immediate goals, too. 


school life much more pleasant and interesting. Lastly, it is a road 


cils are still not equal to 


against 


which we find a great deal of fun jn walking. The companionship iat 
and good-will found along this road prove pretty well that it isa | 


path which can‘ead to a brighter future for us, all. 
Betty Gay Paris ` 


i 
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AN ANTHOLOGY OF THE COMMON MAN 


e 
This was a project suggested to a class of prighere n 
seventh term English course was supplemented with a af 
the History of American Literature. PEP ta 
We started with a composition on The Growth pa “he extension 
the history of our country, leading to a gopr waite qualifi- 
suffrage to Negroes and women, the arp a ; 
cations for voting, the extension of free public edu 


e s an 
; rd of living 
of labor unions, the improvement in our standar the 


AE a rest-0* © 
finally our concern for the standard of pa pn erica” 
world. ‘We also discussed undemocratic apes 5 ot oppor 
such as the poll-tax and inequalities in z ee a 
and pointed out efforts to correct these a 

When the class was ready to hunt for arn ve ef 
É, gave them a list of American writers, M iai A 
whose work might provide the eS el Ada 
cluded Thomas Jefferson, Thomas Paine, 


‘+, Harn 
Washington, Benjamin Franklin, Mark Twain, 
60 
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the press,” | 
a vast, ultimate | 
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First of all, we are able to make 
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AN ANTHOLOGY OF THE COMMON MAN E. 


Stowe Abraham Lincoln, John Greenleaf Whittier, Walt Whitman, 

ad Sandburg, Stephen Vincent Benet, Henry Wallace, Wendell 

- Willkie, Franklin D. Roosevelt. I also suggested that they use 
Bernard Smith’s The Democratic Spirit. | 

This procedure forced the students to read and browse with a 

a definite goal in mind. Once a week the material was ‘brought to 





class and the students argued over the Suitability of the poems or — 


essays read. As-we went along, we worked out a scheme of classi- 


‘fication which was changed several’ times in the course of the term. 


The final index read Wisdom and Humor of the Common Man, 


The Common Man in Verse, and Growth of the Democratic Idea 
in Speeches and Essays. | 


The following are some of the questions and controversies that 
arose in the course of the reading and classification: 


Should we include jokes ascribed to Lincoln? Are jokes literature? 
Are the wise sayings from Poor Richard’s Almanac literature? Can you 
call Washington and Jefferson common men? Aren’t we worrying too 
-much about the common man these days? Do the Hottentots want 
the pint of milk and the Four Freedoms or are we imposing our ideas 
of the good life on them? Is this the right 
of American Literature? Wouldn’t it be be 
logically? Are Walt Whitman and Carl Sandbu 
Poetry have rhyme and rhythm? 


We had only one term and we had to cover the required books 
of the grade 


iat which include Macbeth, Untermyer’s Modern Poetry 
n Arrowsmith, so the sum total of ou 


limited r gleanings was necessarily 


poems by Walt 


c by Longfellow, Markham, Rob- 

of > “ie Sandburg, One student devoted himself to study 

Cent Be eh ox! es! by Sandburg. We had a poem by Stephen Vin- 
Growin o the words of Part IV Ballad for Americans. 

excerpt frc e emocratic Idea in Speech ana Essays Provided 

ion, Speeches e Declaration of Independence and the Constitu- 


people by Wash- 
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ington, Patrick Henry’s famous speech in the House of 
Jefferson’s inaugural address, something from Danie] 
William Cullen Bryant, Robert La Follette, The Cys W 


and other. speeches. 


The anthology closed with Dear Adolf by Stephen Vincent Ban, E 
a radio script in which a Unitéd States soldier writes Hitler wik 7 
yo 


his pals are fighting. 


In the words of a student who wrote the introduction wy re X 
not contend that our opus is complete nor do we believe that we w, Eo 
done a great service to humanity. . .. However, it’ represents he. = 
hopes, ambitions, dreams and ideals not only of. the men who ieee ni 
gifted with the ability to express themselves in words but all those : - 
who firmly believe in ‘the true, democratic American way of life.” g 
| P.S. The class collected $20 to pay a professional typist and = 
-` took all the mechanical matters out of my hands. (°° 1) 
Fort Hamilton High School ae 


ANNE CUTLER 


While we have no argument with Samuel I. Altwerger’s article 
on Related Technical Information—Mathematics and S cience in “ 
Vocational High Schools (January, 1944 High Points) we woul 


like to carry the discussion further. We would seek the basic causes ; 


ebster, gd ea 


dress, The Atlantic Charter. We had excerpts from Wena it A 
i Uka 


kie’s One World and from Wallace’s Century of the Commo ua f 
nMn 


JOE AND LOUIS RT TEAN E 
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Sate AS, Z A ee eee EO hon tc toe i: 
ee Ns EE TAIS AT Or ar 
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Pe E EEA 


‘ : : ; : d sci- 
-of this occupational disease of which narrow mathematics an At 


ence objectives are but a symptom. 
When Joe Vocational goes to school, he 1 abd 

> j he iS consl e 

would do Everything as a plumber. That is to say, ; 

i ’ movies, voting 
as living in a plumber’s apartment, going to plumbers 
as a plumber and acting as a plumber-consumer. Th . 
the ideal of his school has been to relate and St as not bee? 
to his shop subject—plumbing. Fortunately, this ideal : 
too thoroughly accomplished. spor a very Jong 

On the other hand, we have Louis Academic. eni did cares of 
time, his school tried to keep him away from the i heritage’ a 
everyday living. It concentrated on the cultura T" eaked 3 


Fortunately for Louis, the w0 


classics, Latin, etc. | eta) 
t was never made really See re deral funds | how 


here and there, but 1 
Let’s return to Joe for a moment. 
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JOE AND o O ee a Lak Sat eA OUP PN eh 


under the Smith-Hughes Law. This means Joe has to spend thirty. 
hours a week in school (some of you may have been misled into 
. thinking the teachers must spend that time in school, too, under this _ 
law but that’s not true). Half of this time must be used for shop- - 
work on a useful or productive basis. Under the Smith-Hughes . 
law, but that’s not true). Half of this time must be used for shop- 


education that takes care of the other half of Joe’s time. Half of it, 
namely, 72 hours or ten periods per week, must be in related tech- 
nical information and that is Mr. Altwerger’s special complaint.. 


The other ten periods per week Joe spends in becoming cultured— “3 
and citizen-trained. ‘But since the State Education Department de`- 
mands five periods a week of English, that leaves Joe five periods — 


a week for social studies or hygiene and health education or music 
or anything else. Poor Joe! r 


A few years ago, the Marshall Committee, investigating the Mke iir 


tional high schools saw the problem of Joe and Louis. They said 
The present organization of secondary education in New Y ork 
a — to widen the gap between the cultural and the vocational 
— e result of this is that the so-called cultural subjects be- 
merely cultural, that ss, their objectives become primarily 


east "ar 
Ppreciation and their inherent vocational worth is neglected. On _ 


t . 

a ag iag the vocational courses tend to have as their main 
Paeet iin Hi of skills to the neglect of the cultural 
hen Bat ae vocational work, properly organized, can give.” 
fied in Ty oe said, “All of life’s activities may be classi- 
ties concerned at groups. One of these would include the activi- 
Another hf carnmg a living and professional advancement. 
living Wih nis civic and social activities, those involving 
would include Sand par hctpating în a democratic society. A third 
velopment ni a Sonal activities, those having to do with self-de- 
secondary sch pression, appreciation and cultural growth. Since 

chools have the task of preparing children for life, 


Y must all 
mentioneg A e them for activities in each of the three groups 


g th : 
© unification of both branches of the secondary schoal 


» the Te 
li “4 ee me The traditional separation of vocational aca- 
ie School pro Prevented the development of a unified sec- 
i € is dange, FA am in New York City. With such separation 
€ report of pa. cveloping a caste system, as was pointed out in 
esident Roosevelts Advisory Committee on Educa- 
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O U_T POIN 
tion in 1938. Such a dual system ts in direct oppositi 

American plan for a single system of education for ilee 
Furthermore, it must be noted that an inevitable result of : parks, 
between two systems is competition and lack of und y 
tween two groups of teachers” ee 


Excerpts like those quoted show how. pro 


recommendation that “permission be sought 


ail 


work and shop work reduced by one-half hour.’ If the present: . 


time allotment for academic work is less than adeq 


New York, aye, of America. vA 


_It is high time for action to be taken. A -beginning was made — 
about two years ago with the establishment of a vocational depart: , 
ment at Tottenville High School. Last July, the Board voted to, 
extend this to Benjamin Franklin and Franklin K. Lane. wie ae 
tremendous post-war high school building program already on pape oq 


we must plan what is to go on in those schools. . Shall A E 
frustrating Joe Vocational and Louis Academic or will t y e 
go hand in hand to a better world? l 

ABRAHAM Diamonp Samuel Gompers Vocati 


TEACHER—KNOW THYSELF 


the be 
e ° ered on 
Most discussions of school situations have aie teacher 10° i 
havior and personality problems of students. rm hich 


7 influ gå 

either never been considered as a factor, Sr he for grante A 
; on ia 

as important as other factors, or it has been noe materia i a 

constructive constant. In much of the gu 


as S di- 
i tions of the 
schools, there are copious explana aspects © 


field of character development, such as all aa teacher. j a nit 


tions, but rarely mention of the large role T 
Is it that teachers are more afraid than O 
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s to realiz 


TS lune, ee 


ersianding bes 


Report is, Therefore, it is all the more disturbing to find inita 
ita 


š from the New Yorp. F: 
State Education Depatment to experiment with a program of vicg. A 
tional education fitted to a five-hour school dày with both academie 


uate, cutting it — 
down a half-hour would make it approach the vanishing point. a9 


The central, all-important recommendation of the Marshall Com $ 
mittee, however, is to “Remove the present barriers between the vo- 
cational high schools and the academic high schools.” In this lies: 
the welfare-of all the future Joes’ and Louis’ of the high'schools.of $ 


onal High School: 


TẸ 
clas 






TEACHER—KNOW TOL eia a. a 
ortance of this factor?» It is a well known fact that most persons 
d to hide their own emotional difficulties from themselves so 
as their influence on daily actions is successfully concealed. Teach- 
ne are no more unusual than others in this respect. But it is the 
very unique relationship that exists between students and teachers 
that makes it especially necessary for teachers to be aware of their 
own personality structures. While the parent role is the greatest 
force in shaping the fundamental patterns of children, the teacher 
role, because it is, in many ways, the substitution of the parent role, 
is of vital importance. è Si 

It is easy to see how situations in school are often, for the child, 
the continuation of situations in the home. Schools rightly show 
great interest in collecting data on home conditions in order to under- 
stand the attitudes of students in school situations. In this way, 
the school becomes aware of many causal conditions shaping 
school attitudes. What the school is not generally aware of is the 
way in which teacher behavior may strongly affect these attitudes.- 

Just as it is necessary for the teacher to recognize causes for 
pupil attitudes, so it is necessary for a teacher to know, to as great 
a degree as possible, the nature of his own attitudes. For few 
Situations afford as much opportunity for the expression of con- 
cealed emotions as the school situations. 

Whether the teacher is aware of it or not, the very position of 
sie ee of young people, forces him somewhat into the 
ithe ; te may, without realizing it, enact the kind of parental 
satisfaction imself had received as a youngster. He may derive 

Sey teria Tom his supreme authoritative role, and exploit it. 

ands are given not so much for the pupils’ need of 


them l 
the Tre, for the need within the teacher. Even the vocal tone of 
ection often echoes the inner tension. 


T ACHER EX 


PRESSION. T PEE 
Sroom that . N. There are many situations in the 


+ are obviously very tempting occasions for the teacher 
Sarcasm, hile en stresses, There is the most common use of 
Point sharply eRe Is true that sarcasm may at times crystallize a 
Sonality, ‘Wr, 1S a dangerous technique to use on a growing per- 
need to Maien Tas a teacher use it? Perhaps an unconscious 
wish ™ sist, k for his own slights similarly received; or a 

© Individual: own ego needs; or a strong personal reaction to 

ity of a particular youngster, 
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There is the situation, so commonly observed, in Which a tenn 
violently enraged, to a degree entirely out of Proportion to 
The obvious emotionalism of such reactions indicates that the 
for such behavior is quite hidden and far removed from the is. 

There is the power of punishment, Though many in suid 
insist that the punishment is a logical consequence of a misbehayi. 
impersonally administered, to the objective observer it iş x 
the satisfaction is often more than that of seeing justice d 
student particularly is not fooled by the rationalization. 


er jg 


one, The 


Or take the case of the teacher for whom facing a class is an s 
ordeal undergone for the sake of the more real satisfactions to come 
when class is over. Such an attitude must create an unconscious f | 
resentment toward the obstacles in the way of the fulfillment of | 


these real interests, in this case, the students. : 


It is a simple matter to cite many such situations that make clear | 

_ the importance of the teacher role. But that cannot be done here,  § 
What can be pointed out is that it is time for teachers to become of 
more aware of themselves as personality factors in the total situa- ; | 
tion. - While it is true that such awareness cannot entirely eradicate’ | 
the causes of attitudes, it can do much toward an understanding of — } 


the most constructive behavior possible. ray 


WHAT TO DO? This understanding of all the factors involved m 


: Sy 
helping young people to become integrated, well-adjusted person 


has relied too much on some elements, and not enough 


. is of con- 
It is not enough for teachers to analyze behavior on the basi a 


i : jor 15 
cepts once learned. The field of understanding “oH prasa 
being continually broadened. And it is not enough O oe üe. 

recent knowledge only to a part of the whole MO es in 
student. It is necessary for teachers to include a“ arp analy 
picture, and apply to their own behavior the ‘ee sede 
they apply to the patterns of behavior among t ea glib $ ; 
This interaction of factors is a dynamic pne. t in school. It ; 
ment of fact that much of a student’s time is ae in the ph w 
also clear that what a student experiences, not omy 


achers, 0 
: i i is classmates, te ‘ef 
learning facts, but in reactions to his c 1 experi a 


siS 


; tota 
authorities in the school, is a large part of the trengthen, ° med 
: happens in school can § vior £0 
his development. What happ f beha 


so 
teract, and even destroy to some degree, pattern 
máinly outside of school. 
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Guidance is not a field in which a teacher can strive strenuously 
to become, for a brief period, an objective, sympathetic, well in- 
formed, friend-counselor. It is the constant understanding of situa- 
tions throughout the day, and the correct approach to their handling. 
This correct approach must include, not only knowledge of the 


pupil, but a genuine ability to participate in ‘all school situations,- 


even the most incidental, without strong personal motivations on 
the part of the teacher. | , | 


Recina E. ToLMacu James Monroe High School 


REVISING THE BOOKKEEPING SYLLABUS 


I believe it was John Dewey who once stated that the subject. . 
_ of bookeeping deserved a place at the top of the high school curricu- 
' lum. For practical value and training in scientific thinking, accu- 
tacy and orderliness it has few equals. 


However, I do not believe that we have given our students the- 
maxımum benefit from its study. We have been held in a strait 


jacket by our antiquated syllabus. The present syllabus is an ex- 


cellent one for students capable of passing Solid Geometry and 
Latin, Unfortunately, I haven’t come in contact with many of these 
Students. There has been a great deal of waste involved in trying 


t s ; , 
_ © teach adjusting and closing entries to first term students who are 


n . o E i ; 
k ready for this work. Itis time we faced reality—the reality of 
e class room, 
Oo . 
Tri Rear years I have been advocating that the present syllabus 
felt lent of a drastic Overhauling. And for many years I have 
ira was talking to a stone wall. It has, therefore, been grati- 
i note that others are now beginning to demand such a 
ae we have the advocates: of the so-called personal use 
bookkeeping This is neither fish, flesh, nor fowl and certainly not 
= € 1S another schoo] who would spend most of the time © 
Procedy, e ea S; preparing business papers and teaching business 
T i his also js not bookkeeping, 
tWo o Pilate _The complete elimination from the first 
financia] Fase adjusting entries, closing entries, and preparation 
clay aie This work is too difficult for our students. 
until they are ready for it? We should not go 
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beyond the trial balance in the first year, T do not know .- i 
medical school: which’ teaches its, first year Students hove eet Of any 
appendectomies. Why do we try to make ® Perform 


of immature minds? l is “scountants out 

Please note that I stress the balance sheet approach a 
sis of transactions. We should insist on understan 
work, Students should thoroughly understa 


and credit. 


nd the analy. : 
ding, not memory 
nd the theory of debe 
I do agree that for a complete understanding of book. 


keeping, students must be taught adjusting and clo Sing entries mn) 
financial statements. But these topics should be delayed until a i 
Pe 


second year. | 
’ Using my revised syllabus will make our instruction more effective i 


de 


i 


» 
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and more practical. Those students who take the subject for only | 


one year will have studied controlling accounts. It will also result 
in a higher passing percentage. | —a Ul 


3 


| Bookkeeping—Term I 
I. Assets and Capital 


A. Kinds of assets. Cash, Merchandise Stock, Equipment, Supplies ; t 
and Services. B. The Balance Sheet, Assets-Capital. C. Changes in 3 


the Balance Sheet. 
II. The Account 
i A. Recording in the account. 
C. Interpretation of the account. 
for Debits and Credits. 
III. Changes in Capital 
A. Sales Income account, Recording of cash sales. He 
cost of sales. B. Proprietor’s Personal account. 
IV. The Trial Balance pi 
V. Receivables 
A. Accounts Receivable. B. Notes Receivable. = 
VI. Liabilities — ) 
A. Accounts Payable. B. Notes Payable. 
VII. Subdivision of Assets i i 
A. Merchandise: 1. Merchandise Inven , also s 
chases; 3. Freight Inward; 4. Purchase = (a arance, ge: 
turns). B. Supplies and Services: Rent, al adit Fixture 
eral Expenses, etc. C. Equipment: Furniture 
livery Equipment, etc. \ . 
VIII. Book of Original Entry Jour 
The Journal, PERTE: Sale she Cas 
IX. Subdivision of the Journal: A. Purchase Jo ents Jour” 
C. Cash Receipts Journal; Cash Paym a 
Book); E. General Journal. _ Busia 
x. Practice Sets: Journalizing, Posting, Trial Balance 
Business Procedure. 
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D. The Analysis Chart. Reon 
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B. Finding the balance of an account = $- 
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sHORTHAND CORRELA TION 


| Bookkeeping—Term I- 
1, Cash Discounts l ‘ 
- A. Sales Discount. 
Cash Book. 


IL Interest and Discount B 
ds interest Incomes Receiving payment for interest bearing note. 
B. Interest Cost: Paying our interest bearing note. C Discounting 
a customer's non-interest bearing note. D. Discounting our note 
at bank. 7 


III. Controlling Accounts 
A. Subdivision of Ledger: Three Ledger plan. B. Accounts Re- 
ceivable: 1. Sales Journal; 2. Cash Receipts Journal. C. Accounts 
Payable: 1. Purchase Journal ; 2. Cash Payments Journal. D. Gen- 
eral Journal. 


B. Purchase Discount. 


V. Practice Sets 


Journalizing, Posting, Trial Balance. Business Papers and Business 
Procedure. 


HENRY OWEN James Monroé High School 


CORRELATION OF SHORTHAND WITH OTHER SUBJECTS 


The keynote of our present educational philosophy is the devel- 
opment of a well-rounded individual in a modem society. The ex- 
“activity program” in the elementary schools, the 


ines formerly drawn around individual subjects 


an are t s a 
student Tying to integrate and correlate subject matter so that the 
gets a complete picture. : 


to : 
Every teacher pp another during the course of his teaching career, 
ject with m mice has felt the need of correlating his sub- 
ing thei, subiect P - oubtless many shorthand instructorsare teach- 
imon abeg Oday under such an arrangement, and will bear 
mproved results obtained. 


ome years : 
t getting his the writer felt that something should be done 


: t e . . . 
a cognize the - students in his classes in first term shorthand to 
a” in the aiir ee 1n sound among the following vowels: the 
ce bd 
= d the tan e the “o” in the word not, the “ah” in the word 
1 n e ae . 
OnE these Woah re word all; also the differences in sound 
ey ' the “e” in the word fen, the “a” in the word 


In the y . ¢. op » 
vord much, and the ‘ o” in the word go; as well 
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-of these sounds with others. He also found that his st 
having difficulty in hearing clearly and in recognizing the S 
Sounds 


~ a ee * Vin IS 
as the differences in sound among these vowels: the “j” ; 
ts, the “e” in the word we, the “oo” in the word dhi aniey 
in the word too. He found that his students were ii 


[7 une, 


fusing SO 
udents 


LEE 


occurring in words-containing diphthongs, triphones, ang 4; 
So he consulted with the head of the speech department. 


sounds. ' The lists follow: . | 


| NEW UTRECHT HIGH SCHOOL 
Department of Secretarial Studies 
|. RECOGNITION OF SOUNDS—EAR TRAINING 


Long Vowels 
Pa May WE ALL Go Too 


A 


A 19 m ; 
Ld 
hd the “09” 3- 


me 


Phones, Ke SEN 


several conferences, an arrangement was concluded wher a | 
EDY the — 


teachers of speech would concentrate upon developing in ther: ea 
dents sufficient aural and oral acuity to enable the Students ; yt 
tinguish these sounds clearly. Lists. of words illustrating ne 
these sounds were given to the speech department and these ia 
served as the basis for the illustrative words used in teaching thes ae 


Department of Speech 5 


pa 
ma ` 
calm 
palm 
arm 
army 
car 
far 
March 
party 
chart 
charge 
mark 
park 
farm 
mar 
tar 
spar 
tart 
start 
Jark 
alarm 
Martha 
star 
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ape 


_ pay 


Abe 
bay 
ate 
aid 
day 
age 
page 
bait 
babe 
tape 
date 
they 
say 
fade 
faith 
shape 
bathe 
shade 


ache - 


gay 
cake 


aim 


e 


-eat 


tea 
each 
see 
she 
ease 
fee 
feed 
keep 
leave 
teach 
theme 


„deal 


meal 
team 
key 
reach 
ear 
fear 
rear 
read 
spear 
jeer 
steel 


aw 
saw 
paw 
iball 
bought 
talk 
tall 
auto 
chalk 
law 
raw 
lawyer 
Paul 
awkward 
auspicious 
authority 
„stall 
call 
gnaw 
brought 
maul 
mall 
_ small 
ought 
wall 


‘boat 


O 
too | 
oat 
bow 
Joe 
foe 
oath 
SO S, 
owes 
showed 
both | 
vote 
no 
know 
low 
load 
coal 
goal 
woe 
yoke 
joke 
folk 
road 
door 


00 
chew . 


, shoe 


food 
move 


- youth 


tool 
pool- 
coo! 
jury 


` room 
tour ' 


poor 


stoop 


movie 


coupe 


canoe 


remove © 


approve 
wounded 
schoo! 
roof 


foo! 


SHORTHAND CORRELATIO 


a 
at 
add 
path 
pal 
pack 
back 
bath 


attack 


attach 


-tank ' 


bank 
damage 
shadow 
catch 
cash 
gang 
am 


‘among 


map. 
away 
lack 
Manage 
annum 
Package 
family 


Die 


) Pipe 
. tie 


type ` 
die 


buy 
time 


Wide 
lie 
like 
fire 
five S 
ti Te 
Dile 





etch 
edge 
bet 
pep 
-Ted 
debt 


jet 


fed 
fetch 


-death | 
, shed 


essay 
egg ` 
keg 
neck 
led 
delay 
below 
web 
wed ` 


wedge ` 


yellow 
check 
became 
beg 


w 


u 
up 
us 
tub 
touch 
Dutch 
judge 
gum 
love 
luck 
lung 
Monday 
month 
cup 
lucky 
money 
rug 
rush 
fur 
thorough 
urge l 
lunch 
color 
clutch 
sponge 
knuckle 


Short Vowels | | 
THAT Pen Is Nor Mucm Goop 
i Ö 
if top ` 
bit . odd 
pick doll ° 
big dog 
ship job 
live off 
inch shock 
kid shop 
ill got 
bill lodge 
mill lock 
. milk long 
thick knock 
width watch 
fifty wash 
kick copy ` 
ink wrong 
king borrow 
ring bottom 
rich policy 
injury collar 
' window topic 
insure jolly 
living holly 
village mop 
j ! 
Diphthongs 
I Now Enjoy Music 
ow oi 
cow boy 
out i 
loud ie 
mouth boil 
aS ah, boiler 
couch coil 
outlay toil 
lounge coy 
county enjoy 
allow annoy ` 
bough Roy 
bow oil 
down ma 
invoice 
town soil 
brown spoil 


- i ¢ 
s a S 
> > 
$ a 
j « 


ba 


(07e) 
book 
took 
look! 
wood - 
pull 

push 

cook 

full 
bull i 
Stood . 
pulley 

- crook 

nook 

shook 

hook 
. good 

hood 

could 

rook 

should 

put 

forsook 
putting 
wool — 
woolly 


‘ 
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E 
buying 
dying 
lying 
via ` 
Iowa 
propriety 
variety 
- higher 
Ohio. 
science 
‘sighing — 
‘Siam ` 
pious 
anxiety 
_liable 
‘diamond 
reliable 
dialogue 
violate 
dial 
vial 
violent 
violence 
diagram 
denial 


aT 

payable 
saying 
drayage 
prayer 
weighing 
player 
mayor 
surveyor 
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renown rejoice Ua 
amount appoint 4 Value 
renounce employ renew 
endow poison revente 
-cloud noise- argue 
proud appoint _ huge 
_ sound disappoint - a 
pound voilo 4 me eee 
resound join jae pe 
sS Overdue 
Triphones a 
Tki et ai 
© loyal flowers annual Si K 
voyage power | annually 
enjoying — shower i actual = 
royal tower actually g ee ~ 
annoyance towel | fewer 
Sequoia allowing issuing — x 
enjoyable dower 
employable allowance 
boyish ¢ sour ‘Tatuous 
anioyer ‘dowery z strenuo 
royalty | endower.. = tenet 
loyalty bower ~ aT Se a 
foyer is scour manual KN 
employer - nowadays ; nt AL 
f k yacuum <: 
flowery ingenuity J 
fewest. 
k rescue 
3 ~ pursuer 
pursuing j 
suing 7 
” insinuate 
reviewer 
Diphones oot 
5+ 5- E 
carrying cooperate drawing jewel 
earlier cooperation | gnawing prewiné 7 
earliest following sawing cruel 
idea growing clawing dort 
ideal knowing draw eie 
material lower paT 
piano lowest i, 
radio poem 










_ Shorthand cl 
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sCHOOL FIGH TS. CANCER Cut” *~ eine tt eer eh Pm og 


at ag or he eer 00-+ 
sprayer obvious l throwing | l blush ` 
purveyor previous showing | cruelty. 
layer premium snowing Bruin 
- bayonet medium sewing - wooing 
mosaic really poet - superfluous 
portrayal real ~ poetry undoing 
gayer realize mower ~ shoer 
algebraic convenience stoic mi, ~ cooing 
taxpayer convenient poetic truer i 
chaos experience slower affluent 
chaotic | agreeable Noah gruelling 
‘assayer glorious snowy l Ra aa = 
bricklayer -cordial = _— thrower ' | Jae 
grayer ` courteous  - borrower | 
seeing boa 
senior _ heroine ie 
eg serious - billowy 
: studying . showiness 5 2 
serious 
theater 
various F 
question 
union l 
million 
guardian TOOS ea 


Most 
rent me tig ae ole? los — textbook in cur- 
Pitman Publishing Carsoration. ` ttman Shorthand, 1936 edition, 

e material chosen for dictation and transcription in advanced 
endeavor. a taken from almost every field of human 
transciption sia unities for enriching students’ lives by correlating y 
students aiita aiir other subjecss are almost unlimited. If the 
jects, then here "i e to see this interrelationship among their sub- 
in order to ami S no longer a need to create an artificial situation ` 

ARKS Lipton &a lesson; motivation becomes self-initiated. 

‘ New Utrecht High School 


i A S | $ 
CHOOL JOINS THE FIGHT AGAINST CANCER 


ncer ; i 
Which 1S the second mo 


» Plague ilin st efficient killer among the diseases 
“randa half amn n 
nicians Club of ago a group of boys and girls of the Laboratory 


Hie Forest Hills High School gathered together 
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A | M TE ae 
RESULTS. What were the results of this ils and under 


| ——1IGH POINTS 
to determine whether young people might help i the f 





this disease. From the very first they realized that much p gains 
Cancer | 
© people Cancer, | 


ges, f 
pamphlets 


prevention lies-in education, lies in the need to mak 
conscious so that the disease may be checked in its early sta 
‘They began by educating themselves. They read the 


and books provided by the Cancer Committee of New York and 
| | Ork an 


`, Queens. They saw films and studied specimens and Slides ; ‘then 


they entered an exhibit in the contest sponsored by the New Yor 


Cancer Committee. They learned a good deal in building the ay. 


hibit and were surprised and encouraged when they won first prize | | 


But this success seemed only to’spur them on to gain more knowl- ` 
edge and showed them the need for bringing the problem to the 


‘community. 


They decided to engage in a campaign to bring the knowledge | 
of the causes, early symptoms and treatment of the disease to all P 
students in the school; and through them to their parents. They 
met frequently and planned a thorough campaign. The encourage- oF 
`. ment and aid of the principal, Dr. Michael H. Lucey, and his ad- 
ministrative assistants were readily obtained. The English Depart- 


ment used the problem of cancer for work in essays, the school 


paper published articles on cancer, and the individual students 1- : 


° ` ; ‘im € ' 
the cancer group prepared lessons which they conducted 1n T 


Science class. The Art Department held a poster contest. aa l 


i ° ° heard of the cam 
Queens County Cancer Committee, having ae for the best poster. 


graciously offered a prize of $5.00 in war stam ver Con- 

A sound film. on cancer, furnished by the Queens Posters 
mittee, was shown in the auditorium during one whole day: 
covered bulletin boards in the hallways. Pamphlets 0? eens 
furnished in quantity (as were the posters) by ro 
mittee, were distributed to each student in the school. 
done during “Cancer Prevention Week.” 


ested in the development of proper attitudes, af an aware 
ings, it was fascinating to watch the embnpenee sd 

a social problem—the elimination of disease— P onil gaim E 
value of working together for ends other pe wrvic® w Ke 
impact of the realization of the values of p s nten 
and girls who devoted themselves to this a 

sorbed in the exercise of unhindered idealism. 
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yACHINE CORRECTS REGENTS i. 8s A a 


That isn’t all. What prompts the writing of this article is a visit 
from a mother who took the time and trouble to tell of the effect 
of the campaign on her. Through one of the pamphlets whick 
yeached her through the campaign, she was prompted to visit her 
family physician to determine the cause of a constant pain. She 


| f elt she ought to tell us that her cancer was stopped in time—and to 


encourage Us. i ! Ae 
One doctor who visited our school during Parents’ N ight told us 


that several patients had come to him to check on various growths; . 


they confessed the source of their interest: the school campaign. 
He feels that our group of youngsters is doing work which cannot 
be measured in course credits but may be measured in units of 
satisfaction. ) 

-© We cannot know -how many people we have reached; we know 
that we have reached some. Perhaps these boys and girls have 
helped save one or more lives. They feel that it is a wonderful 
thing to know that they have been of service. 

Schools must join the fight. 


| Pau F. BRANDWEIN Forest Hills High School 


5 
A MACHINE ENTERS THE REGENTS CORRECTION ROOM 


it m ars of teaching has always been the marking of papers but 

them, «+ e Se since tests must constantly be given. Without 

weele oa er cannot accurately gauge pupil-progress: Regents ` 

tisa eee r knows, is the most trying of the school year. 

des dline of n wearying, concentrated correction of papers with a 

necessary in anie days set for the completion of the work. This is > 

for the Ma er that reorganization of the school may take place 

n the steno ousand or more students. 

Semester of saa department, Regents week is the climax to a 
oF th y dictation tests plus the various other tests neces- 

labor- © successful teaching of the material. Any relief that 


Savin : : 
ciency & devices may effect is a valuable contribution to teacher 
hereas the 


saving dey business man learned very early to utilize the labor- 


ice > ; 
Pupils hoy, im that science offered him, the teachers who taught the 
Sibility of et ee these very machines did not realize the pos- 
) ng these machines for themselves until Sister Mary 
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-cessfully tried at Bryant High School. 


- equipment of every good office-practice classroom. It consists of 
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Vune, 1944 a 


Rose Gertrude of the Dominican Commercial High Schoo o OE 
Ol, Lon. i 


Island, first utilized the Dictaphone for the marking of p. 8 
papers.* This year an experiment with the Dictaphon Regents 


© Was sug 


The Dictaphone is a dictating and transcribing machine y if 
: € Used 


world over. in large business offices. It forms part of the standen. 


dictating, transcribing and shaving machine, each part of which ae | 
a Jat 


be used independently of the other. When there is any material — 


with the earphones as listening aids, transcribes this material on _ 
the typewriter. P ee 


RECORDING THE EXAMINATION. Our plan was'to record | 


the Regents examination, then mark the test papers using these 


_ records on what is known as the transcribing machines. The pu- } 


pose of the experiment was to see whether we could speed up the 
“markings of the papers and at the same time lessen the Strain im- 
posed by this task. We hoped that by using the Dictaphone we 
would bring about audio-visual instead of bi-visual concentration, 
making concentration easier. It is easier to listen to a record W 
marking a copy than it is to shift the eyes constantly back and os 
from one copy to the other. While doing the latter, the attenti r 
becomes divided or bi-visual. This results in eye strain and ai ; 
With the kind cooperation of Mr. Ovington of the pia ‘a 
Corporation, four teachers from our Department went ph c 
Dictaphone offices the afternoon of the Regents to max p 
the test. We each made one record reading the letters =< ond of 
next morning, we each played our records overt, marking “ itted 
each letter on the indicator slip so that any letter a o te pnical 
when necessary. After familiarizing ourselves we gi ers: 
details of the test copy, we were ready to start ma! fa pe ; 
The results were a revelation. In this quiet, business! sa `a 
each marker sat with her earphones in place, ing the * 
easily. On timing ourselves, we found that during fter 2° s 
marking, one person could do eleven 


sets of papers gets of 
i À 
period of time, our efficiency increased to fiftee 





* Educational Forum, November, December 1943. 
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ito be dictated, a record is made of this material. Whenever te I 
- - typist is ready:to transcribe this material, she plays the record a OoOo p 


| dong at school, 


. 4 


<pEED UP EDUCATION 3 
each per hour. The most remarkable result of the experiment was 
that none of the markers felt the fatigue suffered by those who used 





the old reading’ method. The papers were marked in a much shorter _ 


time with greater accuracy even in the first reading and with far 
greater efficiency. . . 

Now that this experiment has been used effectively, we suggest 
it be tried by other departments. Its use should not be confined to 
Regents papers. It can be employed very successfully for weekly 
tests. Teachers no longer need spend their week-ends marking 
papers. A set of records can be made of all departmental tests. 
These records can be kept on file to be used whenever needed. It 
is estimated, for example, that two sets of papers which : ordinarily 
take six hours to mark can be done in an hour and a half with this 
new method. 


. It will be interesting to see how other teachers, especially those in 
. other departments, utilize this labor-saving device. 


ANNALEE G. NEWMAN Bryant High School 


~ 


SPEED UP EDUCATION? 


a a ins How're you? I hear your boy is in the Navy now.” 

A ats right, and he’s getting some mighty fine training in the 
i ails How's your family?” 

me, fine. You know my daughter took a course in welding. 


Six weep 
Bien ers—and now she makas money that makes me look like a 


“Yeah, it’s 


jl, Berr wonderful how fast they teach these kids to do war 


™ worried about my little fellah. Hes just plugging 
same old books, same old lessons, and it gripes him. 
hink the schools would have more speed and zip? 
tt in the armed forces, if they can do it in industry, 


pe can’t they Speed 
blish something?” up the schools and make them really accom- - 


Onversat; 
io : . 
; ns and questions like these are heard all over 


erica toda 
unthi nking ia There is a serious danger to the schools in this 
x the se ae te ~ a up.” There is also an obvious need 
nd to th sel’ themselves” and thei i i 
e school r services to the public 
UCation ; Population. 


is 
Stowth, srt hs pcs of growth and development, and real ` 
“opment, are slow processes which can't be forced. 


Ouldn’} you t 
t ey can do 
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The fact that intensive courses can So successfully be a | 4 
tribute to the foundation laid slowly but surely by the « hon af 
war has revealed many gaps in these foundations, Thé Me, “a | 
revising courses of study and curricula in an effort to reme AE 
conditions. On the whole, however, the foundations a these a 
enough to.support the strain of intensified “speed up” cout ag 
industry and the armed services. The schools Cannot have failed A 

badly if they have produced the splendid attitudes apparent in nae 


. 
= 











of their gràduates. ae ey 


Critics of the “slow pace” of the schools fail to realize that 


comparing the education of youngsters in school with the. special a 
training of young adults for some specific skill, they are comparing 


DE 










two very -different things. The candidate for specialized army, | 
+. navy, or job training is mature, while the child in school js imma- f 
ture. Then, the specialized training is given only to selected candi 4 
dates, whereas public education is open to all young people, without : 
, any selection whatever. Furthermore this special “speed ùp” train- 9 
ing, whether it be for air pilot, bombardier, deck officer, navigator, 

or what-not in the armed services or for welder, sheet metal worker, 

mechanic or what-not in industry, is given for a limited time only. j 
Long hours of intensive work may be profitable for certain periods | 


: . : ts f 

but schooling lasts years, not weeks. Basic understandings, b 

and attitudes take time to develop. It would be neither desirable” n. 
y intensiv 


profitable to keep up the strain and-tension of the highl 
war training courses. | a a 

Finally, the “speed up” is motivated by powerful stimuli ts in | 
hardly be duplicated by the schools. True, we have â aie for 
schools as well as out to the necessities of war.. The = schools 
recognition and promotion we have to some extent 1” d bats 
but we cannot create the same drive as that give? y ; by wat” 
and other symbols of elevated rank and prestige, M" | 
swollen wages. | l remember: te 

Let us remember, and try to help the public to and th ge 
education is life, that it is growth and development wee 
of necessity a long-term, slow process rather yar periods oF al 
speed up program which may be used for po can aod a 
to develop certain specialized skills. The sc achet course” “ind 

learn many profitable lessons from the J.LT. Le intensive 
-other similar ones in industry, as well as from perstrut 
programs of the armed services. However, 
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` 4 TEACHING DEVICE___— 


ecial skills can’t be built without the foundation of a sound gen- 
st education. This foundation must be laid thoroughly and care- 
fally without the “haste that makes waste.” 


ApRIENNE W. REEVE , Andrew Jackson High School 


A TEACHING DEVICE 


In one of her “My Day” columns, Mrs. Roosevelt said, ‘What 
fun it would be if we could put some of our friends into a room 
and make each one write down his wants quite honestly. I think 


` much entertainment and much enlightenment would come out of 
_ this game.” | 

. Each term I assign an essay entitled “If I Had Three Wishes,” 
C'to be done at home. Recently, I asked one fourth term group, 


(ages about 14 to 16 years) to write in class on the following sub- 


_ ject: “What would you do if you could do anything at all? Suppose 
_- you were invisible, or, tell what you wish for most of all.” I told 


the pupils they need not sign their manuscripts. There was to be 
absolutely no restraint. | 

I Promised to read the best ones aloud to the class, and the writer 
could claim it if he wanted credit in the marking book. The pupils 


all wrote busily with no urging, for they needed only to look within 


themselves for material. 


That same da ) 
y, I read all th 
fell into three ih € essays to myself and found that they 
© great majority wished for riches and happiness. 
(2) Two Showed criminal tendencies, 


(3) T i , 
feelin, wo showed serious constructive thinking and deep altruistic 


Th 

Would elimi’ to alleviate all forms of human suffering. They 
Said, SOL es r crime, injustice, poverty, disease, etc. This, they 

considered ag most toward their happiness. 
€ class, Ag u ese two essays the best, and read them aloud to 
SWelled wi Praised the contents, the youthful authors must have 
tity if they s perag Then I asked them to make known their iden- 

k Sister credit, and they promptly did so., 
8o Worked : Sity as to the contents of the remaining essays was 
attention P, that when the chosen pupils read, the class gave close 
Ito B e device worked well. 

ERGER 


Theodore Roosevelt High School 
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| Books >. Hats ad ss 5 RECEIVED | 3 
Placement Tests in Foreign Languages at the University o ah _ ea. E A z sOCFI $1944 i 
Forward Step in Education, 1930-1943. By Frederic 1 consin, j a ye iad) Ws i ee fee ae ee 
Bureau of Guidance and Records of the University E Cheydien. | Í ain ey MUNICIPAL BUILDING J 
November 1943. i Wisconsin Miers Sapte NEW YORK GITY 
The subtitle, 4 Forward Step in Education, indicates the esti E- ' { eee 
the authors place on the contents of this bulletin of 39 =e ed Which $ a vA si 
the story of the origin, nature, adoption, and administration of ae Biss he 
tests in foreign languages at the University of Wisconsin for placement Maes FOR A 
1930-43 is stressed. The importance of testing programs, especially i Period AT, LUCY 
sonal tests, is emphasized. The three principal reasons—technical, aria = ar 
a . 


and student failure—for the adoption and continued use of Placement testa ale. 
at the University are submitted. 4 
It is interesting to note that an investigation into the cause of poor vert y ' 
in Romance Languages, English, and Chemistry grouped the cases in about- 
equal numbers under five heads: the intellectually unfit, the loafers, the < 
economically handicapped, the vocationally maladjusted, and the victims of. W 
poor instruction. The practical consequences of this inquiry made for more - 
homogeneous grouping and more concentrated instruction. | 4 
_In Part II of the bulletin a critical analysis is presented of the results [R” 
of placement tests to date, all of the deductions concerning their significance ~ 4 rae 
being based on statistical and other objective evidence. Among the other $ 
important findings are the following: Mr) | | 

1. The total number of placements used in the study amounted to about ian Ve a 
8300, in the following order: French, German, Spanish, and age. moe X 

2. The proportion of normals, advanced, and retarded over the wi TAL 

period is approximately 80%, 16%, and 4%. a 
3. Only 53% of the demoted students earned A’s, B's, ga o es yield E o 
4. All the data concerning the promotions in the four EOT ada WA 
-objective evidence that many students can be and skanie rA 2 
more than one semester. The results prove that the plac ae À 
have the highest predictive value. 5 and Se. see : 
5. After weighing aes factors such as mental ability, pa for A 
j tioning of classes, the evidence futnished by Fr engh p an À 
the first four semesters of work during the P S” main fo 
ment period points rather definitely to placement a rades bs 
in the very noticeable improvement in satisfactory & AY 
French and 9% in Spanish). 

6. The supplementary evidence of students a 
year French prove the predictive value o 
to 100%. lletin seems to P urp 

The objective evidence presented by the at a announce” ing | 

the placement program at Wisconsin has achieve languages i red E 
namely, the reduction of the mortality in foreign time in fulfi 4 ihe FV} 
r accuracy in classification, the saving O gi NGF CAT TAY 








ee 


fou! 
dvanced to thir d a 9) bon > DT. 
f the tests t° i K: 


of eate -R ° b f 
iia and the raising of the level of ea ioe of Foreig” 
Fd s z s 
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“Any Subject, Any Time”— 
| : : a | The Story of T.V.S.O. 
j | | a MARK PRICE’ 
| oe He was a shy, freckle-faced lad of about 18, and the single 
stripe across the cuff of Ais jumper identified him as an apprentice 
seaman. He had been in the service but a few months, and had 
left high school in his junior year to help speed the day of victory. 
Facing one of the staff workers at the Brooklyn branch of the 
Teachers’ Voluntary Service Organization, the young tar shifted 
nervously on his feet and finally blurted out: | : 
“Some-of-the-boys-told-me-you-teach-anything-I-never- finished- 
high-school-but-I-do-intend-to-go-back -some-day-to-graduate-but- 
can-I-in-the-meantime-catch-up-with-some-of-my-high-school-work?” 
. os ay ee The staff worker, kindly and courteous, soon had the boy calmed 
igi | ) 7 ‘es down. She learned that, like thousands of other members of the 
| ~ armed forces who have come to T.V.S.O. for educational assistance, 
- « $ bedid not want to forsake his education even while in the service, 
i | | a o that so long as he was stationed in New York City he wanted to 
/ i | t i en a Boe devote a good part of his spare time to studying. Could he have 
. : SK eee language instruction ? Trigonometry and calculus? American history ? 
He not only could, but he did. For months he attended T.V.S.O. 
| i classes, rarely missing a session, collecting certificates of attendance 
~ | -a accomplishment, and then suddenly he was no longer among 
- > a ae a ... The weeks passed, and finally a letter reached the 
r a A e boy had received a medical discharge from the Navy 
| now home in the middle-west. He was back in school, too 
pne Of a the top five in the senior class. 





fe 


| | Wartine . the nice things that I shall always remember about my 
ar from ees, he wrote, “the T.V.S.O. will be the nicest. 
might Koss rik you made me forget any feeling of loneliness that I 
return to eveloped, but above all, you made it possible for me to 
School a better and more determined student.” 


WH 

N T T ACHERS ARE DOING. The home front activities of 
a itys teaching corps have not been confined to the pur- 
Vision ay Bonds, donations to the Red Cross Blood Bank, super- 
SCores of ration book distribution, direction of pupil activities and 


e s . e 
k 2 r services bearing on the war effort and the national 
N 0 ; 
P nfidential Secret 


ED y in the office of the Hon. Anthony Campagna. 
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economy. They are still contributing their time and effort ue 
ously, and their money unstintingly, but they are also cont 
rONtriby 


their teaching skill through one of the most useful wartime an 
ever established, the Teachers’ Voluntary Service Organization. 
Early in the summer of 1942, a great cry reached the ears oa 7 
teachers. It came from the men and women of the armed foren 
stationed in, or visiting, the great metropolis—it came ie ae 
camps and bases in the metropolitan area—it came from’ hospit 
and service centers. It was a cry from the youth of the land 
young men and women who interrupted their education or busin 
careers to don the uniform of Uncle Sam to save the world from t 
forces of intolerance and hatred. They wanted instruction and they 
wanted it badly. os . i 
Many of these people were eager to attend the corps school,; but 
felt that they lacked sufficient knowledge in certain subjects. Other | 
not knowing how long the conflict would last, wanted to attain hig 
school or college credits left in mid-air by their entry into the servic 


t. 





e e ° ie Lo Ff. 
Some asked for instruction in business courses for use after the war i 


A great number just wanted to improve in. their reading, pelee t 
and other common branch subjects. a 
was truly a 


TEACHERS ACCEPT THE CHALLENGE. ae nee 
challenge to the teachers. Like postmen who e rii a 
on their days off and sailors who must row on t comers + the chal 
teaching during off-teaching hours. The teachers eee serwi 
lenge in the same spirit of service as they accepte 
time tasks. d—the senio" 
From all levels of the education system the; niid mentary 
and junior high schools, the vocational high ‘sc! a Me g to g 
schools—ready and willing to put their professio en. And thus t 
ther use in behalf of our fighting men and women. 
T.V.S.O. came into being. nd cantees it p 


GROWTH OF T.V.S.O. From one ar hed in ¢4 “pied 
grown into a vital service, with centers a active a" s the 
five boroughs, and with a roster of over 5, rs eac eek » 
New York City teachers who give several hou a) p00 
several activities of the group. " sore t ot, 

In its first year of existence, T.V.S.O. gros i and wom’ 
hours of free instruction to 2,500 American serv! and mere 
besides a large representation of Allied fighters 


, 


nde 
y respo ia ele 


Cn ee eee 
men. At the present writing, more than 1,000 persons from all 
branches of the armed forces are recewing free instruction each 
month, and the time contributed by the teachers has soared beyond 
the 100,000-hour mark. = 

Virtually every branch of the service is represented in classes 
conducted at the T.V.5.O. centers and at camps, bases and hospitals 
in the metropolitan area. Army men make up the largest group of 
students, followed by the Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Mari- 
time Service, WAC and WAVES. 

Spanish instruction proves to be the most popular course offered. 
by T.V.S.O., and heavy enrollment is reported in mathematics, 
stenography and navigation. Other popular subjects are French, 
Russian, physics and chemistry, and radio theory and code. 

__, In addition to instruction at the centers, T.V.S.O. also gives class 
lessons in the Brooklyn Navy Yard, Brooklyn Navy Hospital, Grand 
Central Palace Induction Center, Navy Procurement Office, the Navy 
offices at 52 Broadway, the'372nd Infantry Barracks in Manhattan, 


the Brooklyn Navy Base at 51st Street and First Avenue, Fort 


Totten, Mitchell Field and at Halloran Hospital. 


x ie G LIKE IT. “T.V.S.O. is unique among voluntary or- 
“AS fas ae ae Mrs. Martha R. Finkler, its Executive Director. 
are unique. 4 now, it is the only one of its kind in the country. We 
OF gias HA 00, ın our teaching program, We do not Operate schools 
answer 4, a which start at stated times. We teach entirely in 
individuaj Prerio requests. At least half our instruction is done 
girls have : a z small groups at hours arranged when. the boys and 
lives of hauia or furlough. Because so many elements in the 
arranged ai, n and women are uncertain, our schedule is often 
Gre at ” pupil and teacher for only one lesson ahead. We 


frese . y . . . 
Actual nt teaching in every corner of the city and its environs. 


nc sh elire any time and everything requested, and 
Wia this ¢ atled to find a teacher of any subject.” 
indicated YPE of service means to at least some of the men is 
quent a story told by Mrs, Finkler of a sailor who had fre- 
While, and ty rooklyn center, remained conspicuously absent for a 
he y Snaar UP next in a telephone call from the hospital where 
West, “ing from wounds received in action. His first re- 


m on be : s 
Y tex, ks g able to sit up, was: “Will someone please bring 


° me?” Someone did. 
7 
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visitors—they give them free Movie tickets and al] k; 
about sightseeing, transportation, restaurants and 
needed. They also assist in such varied activities 
finance, personal service, canteen work, hospital 
entertainment and recreation, service as host or 
` clerical work, motion pictures, arts and crafts, mus 


Visiting service, 
hostess, typing 


and liaison with other organizations. 


T.V.S.O. opened its first center in Brooklyn, only a short distance ` ‘ 


from the Board of Education headquarters building. Although 


classes were slow in being organized, the T.V.S.O. policy of provid- — 
ing “free instruction in any subject, at any time, at any place” soon 


became widely known and the “register” began to climb. Keéping 


pace with the growth of its instructional program, T.V.S.O. soon 


i f d 
opened other borough centers in Richmond, Queens, wary 
Manhattan, the latter location being made possible throug : 


. ar 
tervention of Mayor LaGuardia when all hope of securing 2 | | 


hattan center appeared to be lost. 2 1 allure oft 
While the free instructional program is the principal a teens, its 
T.V.S.O., its homelike atmosphere, its lounges and serait why 
well-stocked library shelves and many other facilities p 
it has “clocked” more than 150,000 visiting men and W 
armed forces since its inception. th 
A social program is carried on almost cottimo y we practically ) 
lyn, Queens and Richmond centers, with se di are estab- 
every night in the week. Dances on F riday.and >a During * 


P . fun. , e 
lished features, and holidays always mean special aaa were y 
last Christmas holiday, several thousand gift pa i 
tributed at parties held in the centers. coe 
the Bit 


people, bs of d ‘this 


MARRIAGES, TOO! Among a large number of POP Tw and t 


appellation arises from the fact that more es nly does get 
dings have been arranged in the past year. Not mony? but” 
plan for the preacher and the place for the cere 

8 


66 i è w 
lyn T.V.S.O. is also known as the “marrying ‘00 milita") 0. - 


as Organization, BS 


J po Ic, photography, ae . , 
dramatics, writing, newspaper work, games, library work, com- 


munity singing, dance instuction, publicity, membership, program — 


Py SO nn ct 
T. lly provides for attendants for the bride and bridegroom and 
est ie a reception afterward. On many occasions the Brooklyn 
anf was transformed into a flower-bedecked chapel, with classes 
bake suspended while the ceremonies were being performed. 


Another activity of T.V.S.O. is its four-page pamphlet, “In-Serv- 


ice” which is sent out bi-monthly to the 2,000 employees of the 
Board of Education in the armed forces. “In-Service” contains all 
important school news of local interest, and the letters received from 
all parts of the world attest to its usefulness, 

In recognition of its wartime services on the home front, the 
T.V.S.O. became the sponsors of:ten Naval landing craft at a cere- 
mony held on March 11 at Pier 42, North River, near Barrow 
Street. As sponsors of the boats, T.V.S.O. officially “adopted” 
each craft and its’: crew, Mrs. Finkler explained. Each unit is 
supplied with books and other useful articles, and members of .the 
organization correspond regularly with the crew and with their 
families, | ; 
The sponsoring ceremony was followed by a tour of inspection of 
the craft, after which T.V.S.O. gave two parties—one for the officers 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania and the other for the men at the Brooklyn 
canteen, 

, io afterward, a public ceremony honoring the T.V.S.O. was 
“eid in the Hall of the Board of Education, prior to a regular meet- 
ing of the Board. 
the am Da ane ceremony was the presentation of a citation by 

rooklyn cente ense Volunteer Organization to the members of the 
yn uring the SSE SINE appreciation for their services in Brook- 
man for Bem esent war, . Mrs. Tracy Voorhees, C.D.V.O. chair- 
ohn bshitigne read the citation, and Brooklyn Borough President 
cepted for Ty an 3 the formal presentation. The award was ac- 
chairman of the B l 4 Mrs. Finkler and by Mrs. Helen T. Donohue., 
gram wa 2 Be T ‘lyn T.V.S.0. Also Participating in the pro- 
T.V, ‘U. is a me A yn Defense Recreation Committee, of which 
T ne New orik Ci i 

VSO. ae a Board of Education is solidly behind the 
i last C i E: of the Board, as individuals, contributed a 
i oard, they ea ich was used to purchase gift packages. As 

Te Sind amie y authorized the loan of various items of furni- 
the various borough centers. 


IScussin 
\ § th e . 
_ >te In an address before the United Parents’ 
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Associations on November 6, 1943, Ellsworth B, Buck 
dent of the Board of Education, said in part: 

“Let me give you another illustration of what manner 
are our teachers.. Financed by teachers and Staffed by į 
their off-hours, are Teachers V Oluntary Service Centers 
of the boroughs. To these centers come service men not 


wiches, that he may go back to his station both mentally and physi- 
cally refreshed. ‘ 


“You don’t find the alarmists and demagogues teaching soldiers 
the 


and sailors in these centers. You find the fine people who are 
backbone and the great mass of oun teacher groups.” E 

No less enthusiastic about T.V.S.O. is the Superinten 
Schools, Dr. John E. Wade, who told the teachers in an gi, 
the Brooklyn center that “the service you are giving sits ee 
highest importance to the men who come back from ee re 
and recreation. ... They are our first line of defense, Oui yO I 


a strong second line of defense.” s y <o. volunteers 
But the best tribute, perhaps, was paid to the 1.V.>- “We are 


š said : ; 
by Mrs. Finkler in a reecnt radio broadcast. ` we have ound 


proud of the work we are doing and grateful t 
our place to serve.” i 


Goals For Post-War Education 
in the United States 


ABRAHAM MARGOLIES, Lafayette Hi jon 8 97 
jvilizaul s 

If, according to the dictum of H. G. Wells, civ! "0 da eR 

between education and catastrophe, we are econd. Alt ade 

toward disaster, with education not even a genie with 4 br 

the United States has porbably provided its cit? other coun fully 

and more effective system of education than ro still 4 v 

the world, the fact is that, on the whole, we ‘ 

10 i 


gh School 





: tember, ing A 
ck, then Presi 


of People 
Cachers ine 
n Severg] ae 


ngs ; i i aimlessly - 
to kill time amid stiff surroundings but rather, believe it or not a A 


taught. Whether a boy wants more. knowledge of Diesel engines op 
dynamics, Portuguese or photography, (piano playing or physics, this 
organization has not yet failed to find a volunteer teacher to instruct — 
him, and at a time and on a date when the man is free. And when — 
the teaching is over, there are milk, co ffee and doughnuts and sand- 


dent of . 


Pr 


POST-WAR EDUCATION __ Lis il on 
„norant people. In spite of verbal expressions on the part of po- 
Fabs concerning the paramount importance of education in safe- 
warding the American way of life, in practice it is the first casualty 
— the professional budgeteers get to work. | 


THE TIMID PROFESSION. Teachers and educators in general 
have not -without reason been dubbed “the timid profession.” With 
equal justice, they might be characterized as “the mendicant pro- 
fession.” It has been their sad fate, despite a deep-seated convic- 
tion of the importance of their calling, to come each year, hat in 
hand, to the seats of state governments to beg a few more dollars 
for the support of public education. 

Even in the palmy boom days before 1929, the advocates of an 
expanding program of education were put on the defensive. In 


their struggle for more schools, more teachers, better pay, more 


equipment, the burden of proof was upon them to show the need for 


. these things. They were put in the same class as the practitioners 


of the real-estate lobby, the railroad boys, and the insurance interests. 
They were just another pressure group seeking to protect its own 
hest-egg, 


ea USINESS MAN’S CONCEPTION OF EDUCATION. A 
ae e conception of education prevailed. Costs of edu- 
=i T those of any well-administered business, must be kept 
since unlike the fads and frills must be eliminated. And 
intangible € products of industry, those of education were largely 
naturally J : e drive to keep the “overhead” at a minimum was 
the urge to pa strong. In times of boom, jobs were plentiful, and 
traction, thrift e pupils at school was not great. In times of con- 
education pa the order of the day. In both cases, public 
TAK Was a primary expendable. 
I 

ent a | ng TORY. A period of upheaval, such as the pres- 
“Stitutions I YS a good one for taking inventory of our social 
crisi n what way have they helped us meet the present 


‘SIS effecti 
Vely? > . 
p dequate p Y: In particular, have our schools in the past been 


ind of ge ie comm demands of a complex democracy? What 
ive, wil ° We want in the future? Upon the answer we 
arge extent, the kind of citizenry we are 
e have seen how effective the Hitler system of 
runing youngsters for death and destruction. 

1 


Boing to q ePend, to a | 
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ie : ae 


ae can make our educational system equally as effective ; er, i 3 

g ourselves and the world with a mighty bulwark at provid, 
democracy. ark, in def 

But our first problem will be to sweep away the cash R 
education. We must bring to our ‘thinking about edu, roncept of 
of war time psychology. In time of war we do not oe: : King 
regarding the cost of guns, aeroplanes and munitions, oe pes | 
thought, and properly too, is to win the war fast no matter what ; 
cost. If we can approach war expenditures from the vantage Ri 
of idealism, are we not moronic indeed if we cannot bring to peace- 
time expenditures, eatmarked for the reconstruction of the human 


mind and heart, the same moral fervor that we devote to war time f 


destruction ? ra 
It was Winston Churchill who, commenting on the situation which — 


To q 
' < hS 
PS ROA ae 


There was very little in the production sphere they could not at this — 
time actually do. A requisition, for instance, for half a million houses sa 
would not have seemed more difficult to comply with than those we 
were already in process of executing for a hundred thousand eas f 
of twenty thousand guns, .. . But a new set of conditions began oe | 
from eleven o’clock onwards. The money cost which had never go à 
sidered by us to be a factor limiting the supply of the armea a 
claim to priority from the moment the fighting stopped. cial welfare 

We must, therefore, first learn to approach our e al bit 
institutions, not from the point of view of the = dier the recon 
from the point of view of the philosopher. In p = the fact that We 
struction of our post-war schools, I am mindful te rast fill yea 
have made great progress in the United States in better 27 


ith a 
in the ways of providing more and more people a the i 
better education. We probably have at the ee a wore 
most widely attended school system of any = 1 nee p 
But it is still lamentably inadequate and woetul tutions | 1s te 
scale improvement. Like so many other social = syst ir, y 
victim of cultural lag—we have a splendid ca e net 


pre-World War I age, but it has not kept pac 


contemporary society. ! eee 

‘dering 9? gues 

SOME PERTINENT QUESTIONS. In ae ollow? £ 
P 


for needed improvement, let us ask ourselves Er 
Condition’. 





in 
‘World Crisis: The Aftermath. Pp. 32-33, quoted 
a Edward H. Carr, p. 77. 
2 


seo E 





\ 4 


MET T O T Ee Es 


tions: (1) In what way can a broader system of education be made 


| available to a maximum number of people? (2) How can the teach- 


ing personnel. be improved? (3) What are our needs for new and 
improved physical plant and equipment for the post-war school? 
/ 


A PROGRAM FOR POST-WAR EDUCATION. The first and 
most crying need after the war will be for the expansion of our 


school system. A school system that will measure up to the needs 
of a society that has attained our present technological status should 


provide for (1) free tax-supported pre-kindergarten nursery schools 
for all children of the ages from three to five whose parents care to 
avail themselves of the facilities; (2) free tax-supported kindergar- 
tens for all children from five to six years of age; (3) free tax-sup- 
ported high schools, adapted to all levels of learning ability and 


prevailed in England on November 11, 1918, wrote: ia = vocational aptitudes for the hundreds of thousands of children be- 


tween the ages of fourteen and seventeen who have been leaving 
school; (4) free tax-supported colleges for all high school graduates 
who have demonstrated their ability to.continue with their schooling ; 
(5) free tax-supported Professional schools for college graduates or 
others who can fulfill the entrance requirements who may wish to 
a engineering, medicine, dentistry, teaching, etc. ; (6) free tax- 
a schools for adult education—both day and evening schools ; 
kid E per a of community centers and playgrounds for 


NUR | 
rer scoa a COLS, The war has revealed a crying need for 
draft has taken’ gus, lidren between the ages of three to five. The 
necessary for a ers into the armed service, and has made it 
lousness NO seri rs to seek employment. But with appalling cal- 
the care and e e es has been made by the government for 
Tim T of young children under five or six years of 
lese Youngsters ; ced myopic if it fails to see that by neglecting 
Viting troy y in the most formative period of their lives it is in- 
in terms o sit itself at a future time when the harvest is reaped 
the War, the ar ee delinquency, and poor citizenship, After 
Will be just as ¢ or this type of pre-kindergarten type of education 
i Services o m peling. Even if industry will no longer require 
We it both to ee ried women on a large scale, the fact is that we 
education ari and the child to give him the very best 
and care that science and human ingenuity can 
13 
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É 


devise. There is no reason why a chilg’ “Plember pyn posT-WAR EDUCATION —_______ 

a, : .- y uds formal S T lled as frequently or attended as consistently as those living 
arbitrarily begin at six To do so i dling sh have not enrolle s ii 

: p 1S to erect the edifice w: oul in the cities. Apparently the social and economic conditions under which 
setting up the foundation. The same argument aime Without tst i lives exert a tremendous force when it comes to the question of 
force to the desirability of establishing l tindera S with equal ia = secondary school.’ (Italics mine) P 

è E ens to PEE H ¿ R . . 
merely, a small fraction of children wil] go, but which ni not The implications of this quotation are obvious. Naturally, the 
mM De at 


tended by substantially all of the youngsters of kinde 


rgarten age? hai 


roblem of wider school attendance cannot be solved apart from the 
| yie question of how to provide economic abundance and security 


for all. But in the meantime society should do all in its power to 


: ILDREN. `L i ae : 
' ALL THE CH et us admit that reat progress in the keep adolescent children in school. A recent survey has aptly pointed 


direction of an expanding system of education has been made in the. pai 
1 ge z t ° ‘ 
United States. By 1900, almost every state had laws providing for f - “Of those who start.a high school program, less than 50% finish; of 
some kind of compulsory elementary education. From 1890 to 1949 those who are graduated, 42% go on to some form of higher education, 
the total high school enr ollment increased by 1900 percent, The Unless we are willing to admit that the majority of New York youth 
high school which had, up to 1890, been regarded as the rich man’s is incapable of profiting by a eonda aati: the need us a 
| i ratized into a school for “all the ing power at the secondary level is evident. o accomplish this, calls for 
aceceniy-w > A l heng ee izey b TO da schod i a reorganization of the content and method in high schools so as to 
children. During t SEG DELIO anar aha 1y . pe Present a program profitable and attractive to youth in their middle 
increased by 500 percent. By 1936 approximately three-fourths of i teene 
the boys and girls fourteen to seventeen years of age inclusive ee | | 
attending schools. Of course, these figures do not tell the we PROFILE OF EDUCATION IN THE U. S. It is a known 
story. In many states particularly in the South, pupils driven 9y § fact that educational facilities are better in some states than in others. 
za si left school at i; early age. Negroes in particular e In a large measure, this is due to differences in economic status. 
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jon ; Á Ily permissible, ant Thus, the schools of the Northeast and West are superior in eye 
tinùed their formal education as soon as legally p way to most of the schools of the old South. Generally speaking, 
the schools of such states as Mississippi, Arkansas, and Kentucky, 
are far inferior to the schools of California, New York, and Oregon. 
© teachers of the former schools are poorly paid and aré of low 
school buildings and equipment are inferior in quality ; 
ce laws are less rigid and more poorly enforced. More- 
‘uation concerning negro education is one that cries for a 
Jim-Crowism Prevails here as in other areas of Southern 
ough steps have been taken to provide Negroes with edu- 


ribed by law. Even 
often long before having reached the age presc nent dati 
the most favorable statistics of the optimum school np? > the children 
any period in our history, show that 25 percen re not attending 
between fourteen and seventeen years of age re in the United 
school. There is, therefore, a large number of w eprived (and sf 
States who, through no fault of their own, he secondary schoo 
therefore depriving society) of the benefit 7 ate 
education. In the words of an American environmental pe 
Failure to attend high school may be caused A a matter gs hose in 


= H rol. . i 
over which a pupil apparently has little cont ized extensively 7 fessional 
American secondary school has been patron ts engage n are pro” 
comfortable economic circumstances. Paren those WP conta 
commercial, managerial, and clerical ae chil 

e . e g 
prietors of small businesses have sent t gradua jon have 


eel til grace 
school where in all likelihood they arpa e scale 5 cous 
ing classes, representing the other end of the ; 


-an 





iving 1” ered 
comparatively little patronage. Young people li yr ae 
e were 
a i f kindergarten = revised 
In 1930 about a fourth of the children o Douglas, 


o 
ance, The American School System, Aubrey A- 
1940, page 238. 
14 





calibre. the 
the attendan 
Over, the Sit 
Solution, 
life. Ay 
ational facj 
IS that th 
antiquated sc 
ng but 


llities that approximate those granted to whites, the fact 
e Negr 0, when he does attend school, generally goes to an 
hool house, badly equipped, and taught by a well-mean- 


Ths poorly trained teacher. 


t ; 
Vailed in at iS that in the year 1939 the following conditions pre- 


© United States: 


eo 
merica 
Page 2, 7” School System—Aubrey A. Douglass—Revised edition—1940, 


gents Pla 
F 
" “or Post Wap Education in the State of New York, 194, p. 10. 
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30,000 school districts attended by 3,000,000 children EE pos f ; 
their natural endowments were not particularly suited. This is a 
r 


shorten their terms by three months because of Da a Asis forced t 
und jamie | 
. ‘ form of economic and moral waste that we should no longer coun- 
3 


2,400 school houses were ciosed for the entire year 
12,000 additional school houses would have been clos d ae 
= ers demanded full payment of their Salaries, *. ed had the teach. tenance. ' 


1,400,000 pupils sat i 
l pupils sat in schoolhouses condemned as unsafe or unsanit. HOW LITERATE ARE AMERICANS? It is a truism that a 


ary. | i 
1,000,000 attended classes in t i ‘Id; | the kind of government they deserve. Itis equally axio- 
sean SERER or in buildings Constructed for other P sopie get ‘il function well or badly as its citizens are 
ae matic that a democracy y 


than school purposes. | ‘ 
500,000 went to school only half a day because of lack of classroome politically and socially literate. The schools are society's best agency 
i for inculcating political literacy. If this is so, the United States is 


800,000 attended no school because their home districts were to 
to provide schools or because pupils were too poor to go! , still a terribly backward country. The 1940 census shows that 
2,800,000 people in the United States above 25 years of age never 


WHO SHALL GO TO COLLEGE? In the post-war period, we” went to school for even a single day; 7,300,000 went to school from 

shall want to provide the very best educational facilities for all de- one te four years ; 8,500,000 had only five or six years of schooling; 

serving citizens, regardless of economic status, at all levels of learn. the median amount of schooling received by Americans as a whole 

ing. The census of 1940 revealed that only about 4% percent of the ff is 88 years,” | 

American population who are twenty-five years of age or over were 

college graduates. After the war, we must see to it that the oppor- 

tunities for receiving a college education are tremendously expanded. 

This also will necessitate federal subventions to the various states | 

for this purpose. We must not permit the hypothetical argument sagre type of education, democratic institutions are weakest. Tt 
: not a pure coincidence that Louisiana with one of the poorest 


. : et tion 
that federal aid to education will mean federal control of Sa F i: v 
This is no place in waich © ords of state supported education (Louisiana has the largest per- 


O poor- 
X 4 


cation is clear. The average American citizen, as measured by for- 
mal schooling, is not well educated. It is significant that in those 
states in which the inhabitants have received the poorest or most 


to stifle the onward march of progress. | A = | 

discuss the advisability of large federal grants to the states ai a eee of citizens who failed to complete a sixth grade education) 
at ey ts at the | St succumbed ; . 

cational purposes. Although blocked by selfish inter ym come, and f ed to the dictatorship of Huey Long. 


S 
malg FOR ADULTS. Itis necessary that we abandon our 


session of Congress, federal aid to education is boun 
g about schools as institutions for children. We must develop 


the sooner it comes the better. 





SCHOOLS. My next P if | My articulated Program of education, which, like social security, 

TAX-SUPPORTED PROFESSIONAL pE from past pa he Mn available to all citizens of all ages from infancy to the grave. 

posal, to a large extent, marks a complete a federal funds) $€ : Peia 1s that our &rownups at the present time are probably in 

_ tice. I propose that the state (again aided by neers, doctors: os de. f Needs need of schooling than are the young ones whose educational 

free professional schools to train its future eng! eat es stated $ “ng met better now than ever in the past. As was well 

ers, etc. If we want the best brains the country A that they ana bevi : the New York Board of Regents: “Education should not 

available for public service, we must see . „ked the oppor” ly Young » Cad an activity which ends at a fixed point in the life of the 
frittered away on minor tasks — ee housindt O por i LA on, but as a Process to be continued throughout life.” 

to train themselves for professional service. thc ¢ for Yaz YG | 
great doctors or ian have been directed into fie gengt ” ipa ROUNDS AND SOCIAL CENTERS, If, after the war, 
peys C i Treg Prepared p 
* in Demot tbe NY Throws co, bY the National Commission for the Defense of Democ- 


* Farnsworth Crowder. “Crossroads Schools, Pe ae iE "Thid 
Education. 1940, pages 149-165. ial Commis! tek : 
* Figures obtained from a study made by the Nationa! 7 eed 
Defense of Democracy Through Education. 
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The meaning of these figures in terms of the need for adult edu- 
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a WICH Pope 
we are going to enjoy once more (let us h 

dance, the problem of how to paar alkin P ipa 
again arise. A thorough-going system of commy 
playgrounds for children should be adopted. F urthe 
of its program of adult education, society should pro 
theatres, music, etc. at a nominal cost to the consu 


onomy o 


‘more, as a Dart 
vide art Centers 


auguration of the New York City Center. 


NEED FOR GOOD TEACHERS. To man this much expande. 
system of schools, it will be necessary to train tens of thousands of ff 


_ additional teachers. Once again we shall have-to tear up the roots of 


past practice. Except in the larger cosmopolitan areas, the nation’s fp 
teachers are not of a very high calibre. In many communities, par- 
ticularly in the South, a person with a high school education, and s 
perhaps a year or two of college, is considered competent to teach. | 
After all, how much does one have to know to teach reading, writing, f 
and ’rithmetic? The salaries paid to the average teacher throughout j 

the country are not calculated to attract the best talent. In many | 


southern states the average pay of the elementary school m 
less than $650 per year. In 1942-43 teachers’ yearly u i: 
aged $1550.° Here again it will be necessary to call upon sch sal- 
government for considerable aid in paying more teachers sf “ait 
aries. Our educational system, in the last analysis, 1S m andarsi 
teachers. We must require that teachers meet pam raining 1 
that they be college graduates; that they receive ore being hiret 
pedagogy; that they pass certain examinations be 1d call to mind, 

Finally our vision of the school of the future show't © well 


ut a spaci? 
not the little red school house of ill-earned fame, b 3 
ooms, € 


. a wie ° > classr ; ab a” 
equipped building containing large sunny school library); vi d 


with a separate library (in addition to the 
tories and projection rooms for showing 
auditorium, gymnasium and playgrounds. 


films; classroo™ 


Js 


WHO IS THE REALIST? I know that this ] 
of the post-war period will be condemned as V!>" expenditure awi 
tic. Critics will point out that it will it inf tio 
times greater than those of today. To carry ! 


a 


"N. E. A. Leaders Letter No. 9, Dec. 9, 1943. 
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pRE-INDUCTION PROGRAM ———— ~ o 
have to be high as compared with what it has been in normal periods 
in the past. But the best answer to this argument is that our citizens 
have been willing to shoulder a fabulous burden of taxation for war 
purposes. Are we so callous to our own true interests that we shall 
in time of peace refuse to bear only a small fraction of the increased 
taxation burden produced by the exigencies of war? l 
To the argument that we cannot afford such an educational scheme, 
my reply is that we cannot afford not to afford it., Even conservative 
England, in the midst of the greatest war of all history, has realized 
this and is projecting a post-war system of education which is in- 
tended to be far more democratic and wide-spread than that of any 
other country in the world. Why are we so lethargic? Are our 
‘dreams for a bigger and better world to be confined, as they have 
been in the past, to the domain of machines and gadgets? Shall 
intellectual and spiritual architectonics continue to play second fiddle 
to mechanical and technological plumbing? Are we so blind that we 
cannot see that by neglecting education we are throwing away de- 
mocracy’s truest key to the good life and the full life? If this be 
dream-stuff, God save us from the realists! 


The Pre-Induction Program— 
An Evaluation* | 


is me en terms of operation of the pre-induction program, it 
ness Of the oie to some conclusions with regard to the effective- 
orces and in A courses on the basis of experience in the armed 
such infom a, € schools. The most authoritative recent source of 

Mation is the report of the Industrial Personnel Division 


fadquart 
er r ; 
— S, Army Service Forces, “Pre-Induction Training” is- 


* 
A sury 
H. Rug War Courses Committee of the Physics Club. Chairman, 
M. Davis po s Yette High School; M. Alpern, Seward Park High School, 
Lafayette Hish High School; I, Hauptman, Curtis High School; J. Kaster, 
Stuyvesant Hich School; $, Levinson, Haaren High School; S. Meyers, 
` S, Mis, School; N, Rosenhouse, Manhattan High School of Avia- 
Grateful idae Brooklyn Technical High School, 
a Campsen J Owledgement is made to Dr. William Bristow, Herman 
Piling the tae cane rs Meister for their assistance and advice in 
| is report, 
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sued in January 1944. This report surveys the ne 
plishments of the pre-induction program. 


f 


NEEDS OF THE ARMED FORCES. The extent of 

in modern warfare is indicated by the change in the rt 

assigned to enlisted personnel in the armed forces, dee tel 
ale 


— of the enlisted personnel are assigned to jobs requiring some 
egree of specialized training in addition to basic milite ne 
: ils cae a rY training, 
About 34% of the inductees are assıgned to jobs in the armed forces | 
which are similar to civilian jobs. And yet despite this need a T 
prior training the Army has been receiving fewer and fewer men E 
who have the appropriate skills, with the result that it is necessary to $ 
undertake extensive training programs in the specific skills needed É 
Whereas in June 1941, 43% of the inductees had a civilian skill use- P 
ful to the Army, by January 1943 only 21% of the inductees had such 


} 


skills. 


SPECIFIC SKILLS NEEDED IN THE ARMY. The following f 


table shows the specific skills needed and the extent tone 
needs are being met by the prior training of the inductees. re | 
column of figures lists the percentage of inductees that must be 
signed to jobs requiring the skill, and the second cotum janis 
percentage actually classified into such jobs on the basis oi P 


training. % o f Inductee! 
‘hed in 10 
% of Inductees pe srainind 
Skill needed ha gtd ; 
1 
Shop Work ass: savas ssaa wenees garep v0 66 13 
Riches y gomeermms scenes samea wemmer SR 55 L: 
BICCHICNY amsi a hone a caiiad KAROA RENEE ERE 27 : 11 
Driver, Motor Vehicles........ceseseeees 25 13 
Auto Mechanics oios canis sccens conch sdiuae 16 6 
Clerical Procedures: ois rases issau neures» 12 2 | 
Radio: Maintenance cscsecsee conevenect is i A 
Electrical Signal Communications.......- 6 ; 1 
Pre-Flight Aeronautics .....eseseseeceee | 6 A 
Aircraft Maintenance .......ssesososeedo 5 
Radiy Code sssesawes ixr seeno cong eere 3 2 
Machine Shop Practice........s.ceseeee 3 se overlap?" e 
(It must be borne in mind that there is copie 5 others mation 
the above fields. Many skills require knowle oor ds of AY 


list. For example all of the more specialize 
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pRE-INDUCTION PROGRAM- nni a L 
Radio, etc., require skills in Shop Work, Machines and Electricity.) 
A rapid examination of this table shows that in every field the 
demand is far greater than the supply. Even in the very basic and 
fundamental technical skills of Shop Work, Machines and Electricity 
the demand is 4 or $ times as great as the supply. In the more highly 
specialized technical skills the discrepancy is even greater and only — 


a tiny fraction of the requirements are met. 


OTHER FUNDAMENTAL TYPES OF TRAINING RE- 
QUIRED. In addition to the specialized skills for which such 
urgent need exists, the Army requires certain fundamental types of 
training for all inductees. Among these are: physical fitness, knowl- 
edge of personal hygiene, basic mathematics, language skills, prior ` 
understanding of army life, and a knowledge of what we are fight- 
ing for. 

The problem of illiteracy is a serious one. The report states on 
this point “Large scale induction of illiterate inductees was not 
found feasible as they could not readily be absorbed, and extensive 
training facilities for them could not be made available in the Army.” 


Nira OF THE SCHOOLS. It is obvious that the 
fest which the schools are providing plays a vital role in the 
taik Be a of the armed forces, which would face an impossible 
ri tebe inductees were not trained in the fundamental skills that 
Bela ot ae schools. It will be noted that practically every major 
of trainin nf in our high school curriculum contributes to the job 
Possible nl ü kind of Army that will win this war in the least 
science kara y with a minimum loss of life. English, mathematics, 
contribute 4 Studies, health education, and commercial subjects all 
, o this end. 


t is al å 
schools : = obvious that the specific war courses taught in our 
Without , y a part in creating the superstructure of technical skills 


Vhich the Army could not function. 


Th 
a Pre-Induction Program in New York City’s Schools 


. “R our ci 
in all... Schools, the pre-induction program has been instituted 


._, BECO ‘ ‘ 
Pupils Sane schools on the basis of the requirement for all 
ation, is completion of at least four war courses prior to gradu- 
aboye the i aaay makes it mandatory for all boys and girls 


term in the high schools to take one war course each 
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3 r he (Seps ! 
term. . According to figures compiled and Issued þ i, 
Superintendents as of April 1, 1944, the distribu 
for boys in the high schools was as follows: 


Technical Courses 


Elementary Shop .......... 15.0% 
Mechanical Drawing ..... fon ee 
Machines .................. 12.4 
Electricty araus sdvermmwe so nes 12.0 
Earth Science, ............. 6.0 
PRETOUAULICS seiresr:ie ceense 3.6 
Radio ...... Tiii a’ nan 1.9 
Cole azsakit END bhenn 1.3 
Auto Mechanics ........... 1.2 
Lab, Techniques ........... 1.4 
Miscellaneous ...... aar one 14.8 
"QUAL pisema aok dini 82.3 


The distribution of war courses for girls is somewhat different. 2 


Chemistry-and Biology 


Advanced Biology ......... 14.4 
COIS nidio enan ienn 11.2 
Otel garun s panar sees 25.6 
Business Subjects 
SCRORTADHY s pemes s comers xu 15.8 
AEOUntIE ires x na oxo 8.0 


Army Clerical Procedures.. .3 


Consumer Subjects 


Hygiene and Home Nursing 9.6 
Home Economics (Foods).. 6.1 


Clothing Conservation ..... 5.4 
Nutrion nye exceys meri nar 2.9 
TO uarecas mene 24.0 


. e B | . 
tion of card of 
, OUrseg 
Mathematics 
Intermediate Algebra a 
Trigonometry roe Shas a 
Solid Geometry Pera af 
Advanced Algebra s 
Tot a iini se ses eraa we 


Technical Courses 
y a 


Mechanical Drawing ......- 5 
Radio Code ..... eoeeroenane s 
Earth Science «.+++++++++** ie 
Machines .....-ceereereet?? 4 
Electricity ...-cesesrrrrtt’’ > 
Shop ...seeeeees pee aa 
Aeronautics «...-+r000 7") 7 
Lab. Techniques pdp 41 
Misc. Tech. ... -e.t an 
ie! 16.0 
Total oocvsaeseer ett” 
Mathematics a, 
Intermediate Algebra p np 1.4 
Trigonometry «tt a, J 
ad Reo? ae 
Other eas 7 
Tefal ater cad e a 
Language 200 
Other ..--+°*' sf 


The distribution of subjects for both boys and ‘nimum of 


well balanced program of war courses. > 
war courses are required before graduation | 
boys receive some training which helps to mee 
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pRE-INDUCTION PROGRAM" 
the armed forces. The emphasis is on technical subjects and mathe- 
tics for which the needs are greatest. | 
For the girls, the emphasis is on those subjects which are of 
ractical value in civilian life. Business and consumer subjects rep- 
eiit fully half of all war courses taken. The remainder are in 
technical, scientific, and mathematical subjects which have value in 
many phases of industrial production. 
On the whole, therefore, we may conclude that the New York 
City schools are making a valuable contribution to the war effort 
through war course requirements for all pupils. 


Effectiveness of the War Courses 


The high regard which the Army has for the training which the 
schools provide for young men and women, and the effectiveness of 
such training, is indicated by a number of facts revealed in the report. 


A record of all pre-induction training is made on every inductee’s 
Qualification Card, and Classification Officers are directed to utilize 
this information in making initial recommended assignments. Per- 
sonal experience of teachers of war courses with former pupils of 
their classes indicates that a high proportion of the pupils of these 
courses are classified into related fields in the Army. 

One convincing illustration is cited by the report... . An Air 
i koii officer in Maine separated the qualifying candidates 
ie 50% groups on the basis of Pre-induction training. He found 
ing. O fond ne quay: ying candidates had had pre-induction train- 
ins h a who failed the qualifying tests only a small percentage 

“induction training. 
induction se no comprehensive study of the effectiveness of pre- 
alia i “i and ultimate success of the inductees having such 
that energ =a made by the Army. Nevertheless, the report states 
centers ang pe orts have been received from replacement training 
have had ireid. Sc hools of the advantages accrued to soldiers who 
creased ticles ae framing. The advantages mentioned are in- 
round fo, training at mechanical skills, sounder Meoretical back- 

questionnaire ji, eater confidence and resourcefulness. 

esting the sa distributed among 8,000 men in the armed forces 

Pinion of the soldier as to the type of pre-induction 


followin, ich they would advocate for a “kid brother” revealed the 


© Order of training thought desirable: 
23 
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Military subjects n... 

e a 
Technical subjects m... Trance 32% 
. Sports and physical conditioning re 


Scientific subjects reetennternretertaensng 

Cultural subjects ee ee A 104 

No pre-induction training. ; 
ieee 


The Army’s Estimate of the Value of Pre-Induction Tratan a 
“In eighteen months, training programs which reflected the Army : 


needs for pre-military training were established in a Majority of th 


schools throughout the Nation, These programs were instrumental iy. 


establishing between the Armed Forces and the educational forces of 


the Nation mutual understanding and cooperati 


the Army millions of hours of training. 


“Effective collaboration between the educational and Armed Forces 
. was achieved, and through it a significant contribution was made to 


‘the mobilization of the Nation’s resources for war.” - % 


Suggested Improvements in New York City’ Boe 
War Courses Program 


1. From the information supplied as to the Army's aed 
technically trained personnel, it seems clear that our aar aki 
tribution over and above the basic training in pe sani 
achieved by supplying the Armed Forces with the skills 
badly needed. It will be noted that Shop Work, wht 
skill to 66% of the Army personnel, is a badly neg 
our academic high: schools. 

It will also be noted that knowledge of the ppn J 
chines and Electricity is far more vital to the ae p 
our courses of study prior to the war seemed t0 5 reveals 2 ant 
adequacy of trained personnel for the Armed F oe underestim e z 
weakness of our educational system; namely, th i 5 upon which | 
importance of training in technical and manual Sx! jas 
civilization depends. "e subjects is K5 ‘pos 

Even at this late date the registration in these St 


lected subject ™ 


/ i‘ 
mentals of n 
Forces p 


w boy? 


é ca 
required by the needs of the times. It seems o amnental 
should be required to take a minimum of large 2 
Work, Machines and Electricity. As it 1S, 4 
24 


ber 


, ve action. These pro- 3 
grams trained more than a million prospective inductees. They saved 


‘ch is an essen” 


that p Shop.: 


vg 


PRE- 


instead of these basic requirements. The result of our failure to 
require these courses of all boys is to deprive many of them of 

portunities for advancement in the Armed Forces. At the same 
en we do not achieve the maximum possible contribution to the 


war effort. 


2. In addition the program should take into account the needs of 


the 20% of the boys who are capable of higher levels of study and 


from whom are drawn the officer and specialist personnel of the 


Armed Forces. - For these boys, the Army advocated from the be- 


_ ginning an intensive physics and mathematics course. The intro- 


duction to the PIT Manual 201 (War Department) states: “For 


about 20% of our boys in and out of school, a war-applied course in 


physics and mathematics will give excellent background for continued 
specialization at the college level. They will constitute a reservoir 
from which many of our officers will be drawn. For the remainder 


: . of our boys in and out of school, more specific courses are needed. 


Critical shortages would indicate that the following courses can 
make the. greatest immediate contribution to the flow of trained man- 
power; Fundamentals of Electricity, Fundamentals of Machines, 
Fundamentals of Shopwork.” ) 

As the war course program was originally introduced there was 
na ncouragement to schools to maintain their Physics courses for 
ine on 20%. As a result, Physics as a subject disappeared in 

Cols. This situation should be remedied as quickly as 
Possible, 
nice amie the training of these boys as practical as possible 
ie eitipment ren to the distribution to the schools of prac- 
minimum of vm t at can be used in training, There should be a 
With each of the period a week of laboratory or shop in connection 
manual skills Wie Suninn courses to permit the development of 

Periods = Pie Possible these courses should be extended to 
Courses Must be a double period laboratory. The content of the 
and work with "a to a greater extent to practical applications 

Mprovers; ee Situations, 

Needs p quires ent of the war courses to meet the war and post war 
accompli i postoni evaluation. We believe that this can best be 
“ach ¢ lecta rough the establishment of committees of teachers in 
Much + waia make recommendations for improvement, There is 
ans to be done, and without some coordinating influ- 
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- the academic schools are permitted to substitute other courses 
in th , 
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ence in each subject a great -deal of valuab 
schools is being lost. . 


5. We believe that city-wide tests in the 


INTS [Septem 
le work in ‘ 


: War ¢ 
desirable. These tests would serve to coordinate he oh 
the schools, and would gear the subjects more closely to the orts of af 


\ Post-War Science Education 
The obvious inadequacy of our educational 


scientific and technical knowledge for all pupils was revealed y 


eer 
ndividuay 


d 
; 


Would he A 
War effort ‘ 


system in Providing 4 


forcefully by the needs of the war. This is a reflection of a peace- ; 


' time inadequacy as well. Since we live at a time when technological } 


changes play a vital part in our lives, it is essential that we prepare 


all our pupils, boys and girls, for such changes. 


We, therefore, recommend a three year required science Sequence 


for all pupils. 


For those pupils who intend to go to college or who are capable 
of mastering the work, the usual science sequence of Biology, Chem: E. 
istry and Physics is satisfactory. Modifications within the subject 
lines are desirable and will undoubtedly take place. , Aon 


For the majority of pupils who do not intend to go to college an 
for whom more immediate practical considerations apply, the te- 
quired three year sequence should include as a third year the s ie 
of “How the World’s Work is Done.” This unit would prov! 
foundation for the necessary understanding of o 
which at present is not provided in our academic 
chines, Electricity, Manufacture of Materials, F “sae 
istry, and Energy should be included in this unit. 1 Bioloey „nits 


uels, Basic 


It is assumed that modified General —~ ~~ should P 
would be needed for the first two years. at of our pupils 


geared to the practical health, social and civic n alization a's 
= Provision should be made for fourth year °F feteorol0BY 
subjects as Aviation, Radio, Auto Mechanics, ho inten 0 
Science, etc., for all pupils, including those W 


| u 
college. the Board of Gene! , 


Such a program requires assurances by Biology” ” ent 
Ty, wW seq 


: . ist 
that teachers licensed to teach Physics, <p ach the #¢ ad ditio" 


Science and Physiography would be able to of job. assi? 
or units of the sequence without fear of aa the greatest fl 
such a program must be tested and checked w! nate PE 
care, and maximum consideration given to adeq 


tudy 


ur technical world; 
high schools. Mi, | 


mG 
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teachers and the course of study if the program is to be a success. 
This requires an immediate start before the post-war problems con- 
front us without any adequate science program. 
The present limitations of four major subjects for the majority of 
our pupils, and its attendant evil, the study period, should be elimi- 
nated as soon as possible. It is a fact that many boys and girls are 
. prevented from taking subjects that they want because of this limita- 
tion. The return of many teachers from the armed forces after the 
war will provide an opportunity for expansion of educational oppor- 
tunity for our young people. A start should be made now by lower- 
ing the average required for a pupil to take five majors, and by ex- 
tending the opportunities for pupils to take unprepared subjects 
instead of study periods. 
By expanding our educational system to provide a wider variety 
of subjects better adapted to the needs of the pupil, we will be making 
our best possible contribution to post-war education. 


“Doc” Sears vs. Dan Smith on 
Progressive Education 


HENRY SEIDEMAN, Brooklyn Technical High School 


Dan Smith is 


and the devil a poet. He is lean and tall, and full. of quotations 


Files, and È He thinks deep thoughts during long puffs at ciga- 
novelty a reathes them at you with his smoke. He fears no 
Téday ‘or or Pedagogy, and welcomes experiment in either. 

id ought “Doc” Sears. 

marking i ai and all the teachers crowding the rest room, 
kept fu, ena ee their smoke, looked up, listened, and 
is fight eae not Poised above their papers. For they sensed that 
Struggle of “4 merely Smith vs. Sears, but the ancient, deathless 
oung ma New against the old, the eternal battering by the 
their own, fe = Sates of the staid and walled-in, before they build 
dom o f the i and battlements beyond the older limits: the king- 
Crash down the contains the old within its largeness. The New 
brave ew w ; older walls: there is rumor in their trumpets of 
thing smaller “ And they will girdle their new kingdom with 
crampe on ik Ps wide horizon itself—Until the Newer New 
at, and batter it down—for the equator is 
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ot That’s what the schools are for primarily. A school is built 

round the need of the average learner in the community 


bee the information that tradition has decreed is his rightful 


their limit —Until the Ne 
a Newest N : 
Pluto.—Until the Brandest New. cy err that oF th 


- So Smith fought Sears, and Sears foy h 

IS not Over yet: there are communiques A Ta 
It all started when Sears read a [iten , 
He burst into laughter. “This is rich” he 
It makes the Progressives look sick.” i 


PR 
© orh 





eba E 
3 om } Y j ta €. ° © 
the editor of ‘a hog but facts! What about the intangibles ? 


© Sun Smith: (Groaning) Intangibles! Does anybody know what those are? 


H; hortled, “This is fun Sears: , p : n 
Is pink face beamed. 1 See how far you'd get in the business world peddling in- 
. @ 


was a gentleman of decided opini 
Pinions and excel] poe i l 
Dan S 7 j ent digestion tangibles. . l 
he ee p looked up. What S wrong with the Proerd wd j sh: ae in a war now, Sears. Hitler learned to read and write, 
; e spoke through his smoking Cigarette. “Hive E i Smith. and he’s put the world in a sling. “Just learn these three 


er — a Progressive classroom, Doc?” R’s, Adolf,” they told him, “and you'll never land in a jail 
Don’t have to,” said Sears. “A progressive room is a | a or in a poorhouse. Society and you are safe in peace.” 
where the children, who have been sent to school because the an ; | And a whole nation, high in literacy, followed him blindly 
nothing, are at the Big Desk teaching.” : A 7 e into murder, first of the Jews, and then of the less scholarly 
“And where is the teacher supposed to be?” ea : neighbors around them. Remember, the Germans were not 
“Behind the Little Desk learning. from the ignoramuses,” snapped p undisciplined juvenile delinquents: they were professional 
Sears. He looked around and nodded, acknowledging the applause EO users of files and indexes. What turned them into a nation 
he had set off. Encouraged, he continued, “It’s a way of giving te f of butchers? They lacked a few of these intangibles you 
teacher and the pupil the wrong seats, so that the teacher can hide. : | snicker at—kindness, decency, respect for the other fellow. 


his light in the waste basket, while the pupil mounts the desk for the That's all. A man with a gun, but without any intangibles, 
3 . is not a pleasant companion on a lonely road. The schools 


sermon. A progressive school is the best institution the devil has | . 
yet invented for spreading darkness.” 3 i S he do well to develop more of these intangibles, not 
Laughter. ; . l 
That was the start. From there on, the blows smashed back ant | ra Bl Si m gon Wet Hmi ; : 

forth. Pe ' re etting him learn to help others by working together with 
Smith: You're afraid of progress. You haven't had a new idea 5i arto desired projects, by doing research together and 
Sears: -ipai a von atk only I won’t barter my instil N ng a groan) Research! Einstein working with his 
tions that work for your blueprint of Utopia. ynpro and io a Jimmy, in the laboratory! Read End Make 

Smith: Everybody is progressive, don’t you know that ? pr: E ii makin a -efty, the Goon, both operating in the library, 
gressive is always the other old fogey.—D ont yor de boy i Reena i contiiontions -a Fan acme an Pour dirk 

world is changing? The crib remains the sam®, a infant, matter M verything these days is research. What > the 
outgrows it. You’d keep Topsy sleeping forever in ne oe a 5 TS. O'Toole? Are you looking for a hairpin? 

badiet, | puitdings A lating a = doing research for a Black-Coated Wire Simu- 

Sears: And you bold experimenters would set fire t° the for the E Fixing the air e-Trajectory Gener ally _ Penetrating and 
daily to roast a pig.—A school has to be planne oy 35 if i you do, Fau ecg Coiffure under this sink.” “What did 
average boy. We don’t build a room around eac things to E search a ae croy, step on an ant?” “No. I am doing re- 

he were a snail. There are certain good, stance otic om Somethin “ Species Insecta of the genus Arachnida or 
know—facts of history, the great poems a” d discov We a crumb 4 in i researches for a crack in the sidewalk, with 
number system, and the ability to add 1 to J an E oy - —Research! Everything is research. Move 

, | E 29 
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Smith: 


Sears: 


Smith: 
Sears: 


Smith: 


_ verbatim, and yet who’s made a mess of his`life, or who § 


30 


over your potato on a restaurant plate, and you’; 

ing for the steak under it. Breathe, and irre © research E cers: 

effects of weather on the lungs and diaphragm rr On the 

in your bed, and you research on the effects + ate le down Smith: 
ma 


on your blood pressure. Chase your hat— ttresg | 
Don’t you think boys and girls can inquire i | 
themselves? Do research on their own levels? 
(Exasperated) But when I light my pipe, am | 
on Draughts in a Wind Tunnel? 

If that is the object of your lighting up, yes. | 
Oh, this is killing me!—And when I die, I'll be res 


researching | 


Carching Mi : 


nto things for , 
H 


on the Lack of Enterprise in an American Underground. 


What does the average boy want with research? He’s ben [ 


sent to school to learn from the teacher, who has presum- $ 
ably done all the research needed and has acquired the ‘ 


facts. These he should impart to the boy. ee 
Can’t a fellow know all the facts and still be a jackass? 1 
Don’t you know anybody who can quote the encyclopedias 


' 


can’t think logically about the simplest issue?—A fact is | 
neither holy nor immortal. The fact of today may be the 
falsehood of tomorrow. “The earth is flat” was the fact 
before Columbus and Magellan made a sphere out of it. 
The sun went around the earth before Copernicus nailed i 
fast to the sky. Tomatoes were once mushy ted a 
your stomach. Good things came in three dite 
fore Einstein wrapped the paper around a fourth. vel 
rewrote the history books: the lies were the facts 107 


: SICK; 
7 . “17, . ies in France 
entire generation. Today, milk makes babie only true të 


though wine will improve them.—What is me milk stain 
ligion? What? Just ask a Moslem.—Mares 1, est 


with a compost of crushed ants and s 
cure for melancholy: that is a fact int i 
Congo.—Is it today’s facts our boys should roast by 3 
morrow these facts are contradicted, ane ail days of 
changing world? - Didn’t a preacher say in the travel 
the horseless carriage, “God never intende - 
faster than 15 miles an hour.” That was : ad 
hell-diver of today would bypass at the SP 


The— 


‘to of the 
he Tuboo tribe? 


/ 
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SGN r 
i ise facts? Go in and out of 

‘nk pupils should despise _ Go 
ae “a oes A maintain an empty, antiseptic brain! z 
= jH all. I say that there is nothing permanent in this 
prie vale except change. Change is the one constant. 
a f today may be dated in an hour, like an air- 


e truth o l i 
a that’s obsolescent as it comes off the assembly line. 


The earth keeps turning. New days arrive, new problems. 
Yesterday’s facts are not always true or useful any more. 
What is needed? Not the regurgitation of the ideas of the 
past, but a method of attack upon the Frankenstein mon- 
sters of the new technology. A Mark IV tank approaches : 
will you fight it with the Kentucky long rifle of Boone? 
There is a new world to make after this slaughter: will you 
make it with the old leagues and treaties and standard “facts” 


- of the past? A world unpracticed in problem-solving, look- 


ing for all its solution in the textbooks of yesteryear, will 


- not find or create the way to the good life in a good world. 


Sears: 


S mith: 


wise leaders—in sho 


Sears k 





And Lefty Jimmy’s committee will save us all—if he does 
enough research, of course! 
We solve big tasks by practicing on little ones. A generation 
practiced in methods of attacking problems, methods of re- 
search, ways of adapting old methods to new situations, 
analyzing talk and talkers, probing for motives, cooperating 
with mates on community tasks, living democratically in an 
nmen saturated, like life, with problems and chal- 
nges, will be more likely to devise valid solutions, to appoint 


rt, to give either democratic leadership 


gent consent as electors. 
And this the 


omike ont A = T per wild upon all errands of 
enjoy setting up a r : sying no laws except those they 
is one they ih ar] ag upon no enterprise unless ìt 
soft, Ti tr e it doesn't offend their taste for 
iscipline. o achievement? Where are character, mental 
work mista. on for plain hard work? All play and no 
It is the old re a lazy boy, you know. 
answers Bete in Bee that was spineless and lazy. All the 
and your tack - e book at your elbow. Just turn the cover 
Not less, the di as done.—We want more mental discipline 
answers to ner Plined inquiring mind finding for itself the 
W questions, N n r 
o textbook catch-all or know- 


Sl 


Or intelli 
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GH POINTS Screg M 
it-all pedagogue can give him the’ weapons hens a ie 
the dragons who rush at him out of industry <a P 
most fashionable armor of. technology. ad in 
Sears: So you would discard the heritage of the past? 
Smith: Not entirely, just that part of it which has died 
: past bury its dead.—In this wartime it is good to ) re 
that the planes we inherited did not blow the Messers 
out of England’s skies. Today’s landi k 
of Normandy were not made by the Yankee Clipper, but by 
the LST. We did not build the fleets we needed won 
sulting the Old Shipbuilders’ Manual; we called up Kaise 
He wrote a new book.—The old shipbuilders who didn't fee 
secure with these new methods, who felt. afraid of bein 
“shown up,’ who were too lazy or stodgy. to experimen 
joined in the attack-on him.—He built ships. That was hi 
answer. A: fa 


b 
E 


C ae a 


ember 
ngs on the beach 





in committee. 


Smith: Im sure he had many conferences with expert. co-workers. 9 


Sears: What has a conference of expert engineers to do with a 
committee of dead-enders in a schoolroom? In the school 
the committee is stupidity, incorporating. It is a grouping 
of the ignorant. It is ignorance indulging its instinct _ 
the herd. It is a device to let more than one cook ia 
the broth—Meanwhile the teacher, abdicating h's p mi 
hides in a foxhole in the rear, and listens to kh rin 
juvenile delinquents self-expressing themselves 1 a take 
light. When the teacher resigns, lawlessness, aA er who 
over. A child in a progressive school is like the 
jumped on his horse and rode off in all direction» o 

Smith: We are between two darknesses, Sears. We > earth, 
of darkness and walk the curved bridge W° font on t 
the destined darkness we call future. We p= as an 
way, though not alone. Some snuggle e need light a 
walk. Some laugh and stand tall. But al » Wa th, inn 
warmth. Truth is our light, and love Da ail e ae 
what good are the lights on the road ene ue oo 
not go backward. Yesterday has gone x eed new in ms 
find the road back? Who would? We P for the chas 
for the dark void ahead. And new bridges 


rn out 
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Sears: And he was able to do all this by playing with his friends 3 4 1 





y PROGRAMS —— arr 
our feet with jaws of stone. And new 


for the monstrous tanks slithering along the hilis. 

bazookas for d weapons against the winging robots of the 
of night. T ad, zooming out new terror with the speed 
skyless fogs — sarind aow will crit do, Sears: it 
of a oe New weapons for new ‘monsters. New 
= for new times. New lights for new roads... . And 
of the Intangibles ? Love is an intangible, but what mi 
we lonely strangers without it? It is the need of all the 
lone walkers of the earth. It is the banding together against 

the blackness and the cold and the evil on the road. And 

it ig the only weapon we know against self-slaughter. It 

is the only hope of the earthlings. Friendship, kindness, 
mercy—these are the weapons against that fratricide we 

call war. Without these intangibles, lone men turn upon 

lone men. Adolf lifts his hatchet upon Isaac. The stranger 

who is stronger robs you of your bread. The jealous takes 

_. your baby for his slave. The comrade at your side slays 
you as you rest on the way. What school dares to let good- 

mess go undeveloped? Who will not sponsor comradeship? 

Who mocks those practices that teach friends to be friends? 

Who wants man set upon man forever? 
ni — fought Sears, and Sears fought back. And the battle 
The HA ay there are communiques to come and to come. 
Pushover. Brees a — Warrior, as you can see. He is no 
the kingdom he slew ie Se rm Fg — = 
the poet of the new world ji j So cial we, the experimenter, 
coming in and fear retreating here, wincing there, keeps 
the ancient way of = in, putting in his thrusts and challenges in 
‘now he wil] return ae es And even if he loses this battle, all 
Pet outside the hoa a return, sounding his eternal trum- 
Ty walls of Jericho, until the city falls. 


waiting beneath 


tegrated Assembly Programs 
HERESA L. HELD, Bay Ridge High School 


. S Hart’ = m 

itori S Psychiat j 

me rium to "sd r - a: were to say the word assembly or 
Bet the foll my high school generation, he Would prob- 


Owin i 
& not too inaccurate picture, . 
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“The band played and we saluted the flag and someone : 
Bible‘and we sang The Star Spangled Banner or maybe M, Tead the 


Tis of Thee and the G. O. President said we should join Prony ad 
and a club advisor told us to join the Camera Club or sap : O, 
€ Latin 


club or the Writers Club and then the Principal 
the lunchroom and fire drills and passing in the halls and somet; 
he said he was really very very proud of us. Then the Gua 

_ the baseball team or football team or basketball team sere 
hopes and his fears and the words, school spirit, rang through eve : 
man or a lady with a very low refined voice who spoke about Arbor 
Day or Fire Prevention Week, and sometimes ‘we'd have a movie, 


sentence and sometimes we would have a visitor who would be a- 
| a 


free, about how milk is pasteurized and life in the-Sahara Desert. 
We always sang “Some think the world is made for fun and frolic 


| and so do I’ and ‘The Recessional’ and sometimes we had elocution 


contests and everybody recited Gunga Din and Annabelle Lee and 
Sometimes we had real long plays like 
The Taming of the Shrew and once we had a big pageant with | 


O Captain, My Captain. 


hundreds of characters and costumes and music and lights and that 
was all about friendship and courtesy and truth and how people 
from all over came to this country and they sang and danced. ..- 


TRADITIONAL OBJECTIVES. Two and a half years ago Í 
was asked to act as Chairman of a newly formed Assembly oak 
mittee. The Committee agreed with Miss Fitzpatrick that PT- 
programs should be made an integral and dynamic part of nië 
_ „school’s instructional program, and expressed their belief ger 
f the most important f education could be achie Å. 
o e S portant outcomes o Tradi 
through consistently well-planned and unified programs. o been 
tionally, the aims of assemblies in the secondary schools hav 
five: | 
(1) To develop school unity 
(2) To give the principal an opport 
. dent body 
(3) To motivate extra-curricular activities djences 
(4) To build up proper habits and attitudes in an ructive 
(5) To develop aesthetic sensibilities through cons e 
tainment schools by m 
The last aim was theoretically achieved in many of a play of 
or two big annual events such as the production 
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unity to confer with 


ber, 1944) : 


scolded us about 


enter” 


5 


GRATED ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS 


[NTE Emphasis tended to be on torm 
eant—or a play and a pageant P 
oe than content. i 

d committee decided that 

ASES. The newly forme A , 

NEW EMY oild serve as a means of bringing to the entire 

out ae information which is of current concern and interest 

student Docy d men and women of the community. We added 


educate : 
Aaen to those mentioned above: n ai. 
(1) To motivate curricular as well as extra-currict ar ac 
(2) To stimulate self-expression and develop initiative 
(3) To develop intelligent public opinion gj 
(4) To contribute to the education of our pupils toward an 
understanding, acceptance and application of the characteris- 


tics of democratic life. 


DANGERS. The dangers of attempting to realize broad educa- 
tional objectives through assembly programs are obvious. Will 
programs of educational value be merely an extension of the class 
room recitation? Will the pupils resent “being educated” during 
their assembly periods—traditionally an hour characterized either 
by fun or boredom, but not by learning? From our experiences as 
theatregoers, we know that few things are more depressing than 
earnestness wedded to mediocrity, and so one of our big problems 
was to achieve programs of purpose which would also have enter- 
tainment value. J 
mi ai tat Br periods can be characterized by 
art exhibit hanea t vitality. Recently, a critic of a current 
“the Sindee ra e paintings of a modern artist as having 
ditty Mairey Doate eneral Eisenhower's latest communique, the 
hat is the fat and President Roosevelt's cigarette holder.” 
Programs, Lacy ss timeliness we try to inject unto our assembly 
Studies Beaten ci m, in celebration of Columbus Day, the Social 
World and Acquir presented a program called, We Rediscover the 
Taphy, e a New World View, a lesson in Air Age Geog- 


: his oy {f 
Willkie’ Pak epa was presented at the very time that Wendell 
was a best Seller and the Museum of Modern 
§ its magnificent exhibit, Airways to Peace. A 
y We presented a dramatized version of 
Books, anticipating by 
> ating by 
ance by Raymond Massey and a 
35 
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Theatre Wing performance on the steps of the 42nd 
in New York City. A few months ago, we planne 
conjunction with a Salute to China program; we c 
Gung-Ho and the student body was convinced that we have 


Street L; 


b 
d an exh a 


side wire” to Hollywood. While the adult world P: agp in- 
dismay over the teen-age Swoonatras, we satirized Frank Sin } 
Ta 


in a'General Organization Activities program. In Celebration of 
Armistice Day, last year, the English Department presenteg a nia 
gram of poetry written by the men and women of the armed services 
and published in a collection entitled, Reveille. 


successful in titillating the senses as well as teaching an important 
lesson. | : 


This term, in celebration of Brotherhood Week, we presented | 
Tall, Dark and Handsome, a dramatized version of Races of Man-. 


kind, adapted from “Know Your Relatives” which appeared in 


“American Unity” of January 1944. We submit this program as . 


fairly typical of the thoughtful planning which goes into each pro- 


gram—the careful selection of a Biblical reading, setting the mood 


by a pertinent introduction and choice of appropriate musical. se 
lections to carry out the theme of the day’s presentation. 


ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 
February 16, 1944 
Theme:—Brotherhood Week 
I. Bible Reading | 

II. Salute to Flag and National Anthem 
/ IIL Miss Fitzpatrick | 
A. Introductory Remarks— senry Week 
The significance of Bill of Rights Week, Negro History W 
and Brotherhood Week. 
B. Introduces Evelyn Florkowski who will introd 
IV. Evelyn Florkowski : 
A. “What America Means”—William Rose Benet 5 Live P 
B. Introduces Doris Driscoll who will sing “The How 
C. Introduces—Tall, Dark, and Handsome ' 
V. Tall, Dark, and Handsome—a musical story with $ i 
text Races of Mankind by Dr, Gene Weltfish and Dr. oe py Abe 
This version is adapted from the dramatized form asi 1944. 
Neirenberg appearing in “American Unity” of Janu Proskauer i 
VI, Miss Fitzpatrick administers Unity Pledge of J a Battle Hymn ° 
VII. Student body sings—The U. S. A. will Fight. E e 
- Republic—with new words by Robert Sherwoo ). 


uce the program 
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ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS 


. -m met with such an enthusiastic response 
This re ae faculty, and visitors that we were in- 
from the stu ++ both at the Benjamin Franklin High School and 
yited to P! rafon WNYC, as the concluding program of the 
over Ree Your School series. We were happy to answer re- 


red sie many schools for copies of the script, words of the 
ques ' 


gs, use of the slides, and suggestions for production. ‘ 
sons» | 


ınTEGRATEP 


WORLD ORIENTATION. For the past two years our pro- 

ams have been orientated to the problems of a world at war. 
After December 7, 1941, the necessity for interpreting the contem- 
porary scene took on a new urgency. The multitudinous problems 
which confronted war time America, the new facts and duties to 
be learned had to find expression in a manner which could bring 
home to the entire student body the meaning of this total war for 
survival. We recognized the special necessity for making clear to 
our pupils the background, the issues, and the stakes involved in 
the present struggle and the post-war problems which lie ahead. 

Each term since February 1942 the assembly programs have been 
built around a term theme: , 

February to June 1942 


Theme: “We Have a Philosophy to Defend; We Have a Culture to 
Defend.” ~ 


September 1942 to January 1943 


Theme: “Forward March to Victory.” 


February to June 1943 
Theme: 


S “Our Goal—To Win the War: To Win the Peace.” 
ne 1943 to January 1944 | 
| . t . 
reme : The World is Small; The World is One. 
4 Keep it Free.” 
ebruary to June 1944 
Theme: 
The list 


cate ho 


Make it Free; 


“New Horizons.” 
of assembly Schedules for the past fiv 


ifferent t 
e 
Present ypes of 


e terms may indi- 
a ry sons programs—plays, forums, music and 
=r o a central > and motion pictures can be successfully re 
Udent bo d eme. Since only half of the morning sessi 
ni Y and half the af g session 
di atternoon session can be 
ium at any o accommodated 


ne time, we have two assemblies a week 


Pupi 
pil attends alternate weeks. 
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| I 
ASSEMBLY SCHEDULE—FEBRUARY 1944.JUNE 1944 
Assembly Theme: New Horizon 
16— Assemblies B and D | , 
“Tall, Dark, and Handsome”—Celebration of Bro 
’ ’ th 
Feb. 23— Assemblies A and C | erhood Week, 
: “Tall, Dark, and Handsome”—Celebration of Broth 
’ ? ; e h 
March 1— Assemblies B and D a n ood Week, 
“Broaden Your Horizons Through G. O. Activities” 
tivities and Installation. | 
March 8— Assemblies A and C 


Feb. 


G 0, AR 


“Broaden Your Horizons Through G. O. Activities”—G. O. Ac. 


tivities and Installation. 
March 15— Assemblies B and D ! 
“The Distant View”—a scholarship assembly. 
March 22 — Assemblies A and C 
“The Distant View”—a scholarship assembly, 
' March 29 — Assemblies B and D K" l | 
“Sceneshifters Presents”—a play, “They’re None of Them Per- 
- ftr a 
April, 5— Assemblies A and C 


‘s Se 
<< a p 
- ~ 
ş 


[S ehiembery, 1944 $ EO 


“Sceneshifters Presents”—a play, “They’re None of Them Per- 


. fect.” , 
April 12— No assemblies—Easter Vacation. 
April 19— Assembly B 


Arista Installation 
Assembly D i 
“Walt Disney in South America”—a film in celebration of Pan- 
American Week. 
26— No assemblies—Mid-Term Examinations. 
3— Assembly A 
Senior Day 
Assembly C 
“Incredible Rio”—a motion picture. 


April 
May 


May 10— Assemblies B and D Two Points” 
“A Straight Line Is the Shortest Distance Betwee 
-—A Presentation of the Art Department. 
May 17— Assembly A h School 


A Social Studies Forum with Brooklyn Technical puik 
on Post-War Problems. 
Assembly C 
“Say it with Music”—an answer 
years ago. 
24 — Assemblies B and D 
“Say it with Music.’ 
May 31— Assemblies A, B, C, and D oye 
G. O. Rallies, ? ig. t 


| i leven 
to the Book Burnings y 


May 
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Deg ©. No assemblie 


ASSEMBLY PROGRES es ae 


ywTEGRAT d Rally 
n ~ 
June pa Wa elak Prisoner of War. 


‘es A and C pete} k 
June E omg ae Future’—New Horizons in Science. 


I . 
yY SCHEDULE—BAY RIDGE HIGH SCHOOL 
‘SEPTEMBER 1943-JANUARY 1944 ‘ 
Theme: The World is Small; The World is One. 
Make it Free: Keep it Free ' 


ASSEMBL 
Assembly 


OF as Assemblies A, B, C, and D 
‘ “Meet the Victory Corps.” 
— Assemblies A and C 
Sok A : ee O. Installation and Activities.” 
Oct. 6— Assemblies B and D l T 
«G. O. Installation and Activities.” 
Oct. 13— Assemblies A and C 
‘ «We Discover a New World and a New World View—Air Age 
Geography” ` 
Guest Speaker—Mr. Carl Nelson of Rand McNally. 
Oct. 20— Assembly B 
“We Discover a New World and a New World View—Air Age 
Geography” 
Guest Speaker—Mr. Carl Nelson of Rand McNally. 
Oct. 22 — (Friday)—Assembly D 


“We Discover a New World and a New World Wiew—Air Age 
Geography” ` 


Sept. 


-a 27 — Senior Day. 
ov. 3— Assemblies Band D 
oe Day in a World at War”’—Current War Poetry and 
usic 
N F l 
0v. 10— Assembly A (10:05-11:15) 
N ire War Fund Broadcast 
eee Day in a World at War’—Current War Poetry and 
N s . 
oy, 7 — Assemblies B and D 
i Bedra oe for Our Friends—From Norway to New 
by. ey Stretch A "—Origi i 
~ Assemblies teri cross the World.”—Original script. 


We Give Thanks fo 


Noy Sealand ey oe r Our Friends—From Norway to New ` 


Across the World.” 


— s—Mid-Term examinations 
Assemblies B and D a 


7 _colications Presentation.” 
; Pe ita A and C 
ications Presentation.” 
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IGH POINTS {September 
Dec. | 


Bees 


15— Assembly B | 
Arista Installation—Guest Speaker, Miss 
Alumna and currently acting in “Oklahoma.” - 
Assembly D ee 


Relief. 


Dec. 22— No assemblies 


Dec, 23— (Thursday)—Assemblies A, B, C, and D 


“Christmas Music.” 


Jan. 5—Assembly A A 


“The Senior Steps Out Into a New World.” 
Assembly C 
“East Meets West.” 
Order. 

Jan. 12— Assemblies A, B, C, and D i 
G. O. Rallies. ; 


. M 


ASSEMBLY SCHEDULE—BAY RIDGE HIGH SCHOOL 
FEBRUARY TO JUNE 1943 


Theme: “Our Goal—To Win the War: To Win | the Peace 


Guest Speaker, Father Malone of Maryknoll 


~- Feb. 17 — Assemblies A, B, and C i 


A play, “The Rational Waacs” or “Know Your Rationing, Point 
by Point”—an original play. l 
March 2— Special Assembly | . 
Tribute to Miss Mabel A. Bessey, former Chairman of the De- 
partment of English. i 
March 3— Assembly B and C 
Activities of the G. O. Installation of Officers. 
March 10 — Assembly A "E 
War Activities and Installation of the G. O. Officers. 
March 10 — Assembly C e 
' Address by the Honorable Irving Ben Cooper, Judge of th 
| Court of Special Sessions—a plea for Blood Donors. 
March 17— Assembly A, B, and C | 
“In Which We Serve’—Victory Corps. 
Dedication of Service Flag. Address by the. 
Cooper (Address not included for Assembly C). | 
March 24— Assembly A 
Senior Day. 
March 31 — Assembly B and C 
i Motion Pictures—RN and New Inc 
ril 7— Assembly A, B, and C 
on War Stamp and Bond Rally to Launch the 
Campaign.” | 
21 — Assemblies B and C . s 
“Qur Good Neighbors in War and Peace i! 


Honorable Ben 


“Buy a pombe" 


April 
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“Salute to China."—Guest Speaker, Dr, Liu of United Chis | 
) : an 


vy ' l 


Careers Assembly, ee 


$ 
k 
| 
i 
A 
$ 


| INTEGRATED ; 


April 
May 


May 


May 


May 





ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS —- 


28 — Assembly B oP og f 
_ Arista Installation. 3 
5 — Assembly A a Ae 
“] Hear America Singing. 


embly C ` er 
itt Every Girl Should Know”—Demonstration by Brooklyn 


Edison Company. 
12— Assemblies B and C 
“I Hear America Singing.” | y 


19— Assembly A A : 
“After We Win The War”—A Town Hall Meeting with Brook- 


' lyn Technical High School. 
2% — Assemblies A, B, C 
G. O. Rallies. 


June 2— Assembly A 1 $ 
“The Garden Goes to War”—Victory Gardens. 
June 9— Assembly B 
The High School Student and the Farm Problem. e 
= l 
ASSEMBLY SCHEDULE—BAY RIDGE HIGH SCHOOL 
SEPTEMBER 1942 TO JANUARY 1943 
Theme: "Forward March to Victory” 
Sept, 23 — Assembly A and C 
Installation of G. O. officers and Activities of the General Or- 
g ganization for the War Effort. 
‘pt. 30— Assembly B 
On Installation and G, O. Activities. 
©  7— Assembly A, B, and C 
U United We Stand”—A United Nations Rally. 
À = Assembly A and C 
ciena Mobilizes for Victory” and Guest Speaker from Trea- 
Gee’ a ry Department. 
— Assembly A and B 
ictor 
i CDV Corps Assembly—Guest Speaker, Mrs. McCormack. 
` B— Assembly A and C | 
No ashions for th i 
v aa Assembly 4 he Congenvptlon Era. 
— Assembly A and C 
Dec, L ‘merican Thanksgiving 
assembly A io 
usta Installati 
Assembly C n 
Play 


‘Gi l v” 
ris of the U. S. A. —Presented by Sceneshifters. 
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Dec. 9— Assembly B 
A Play, “Girls of the U. S. A.” 


Dec. 16— Assembly A and C : | 
Musical Comedy—“Everything We've Got or Hitler O , 
Ridge’—presented by the Ridge Echo and Maroon. Over Bay 

Dec. 23— Assembly A, B, and C P and White 

i Christmas Music. 

Jan. 6— Assembly A, B, and C 

G. O. Rallies. 


Jan. 13— Assembly B 
Careers for War yi i 


ene V 


ASSEMBLY SCHEDULE—BAY RIDGE HIGH SCHOOL 
; FEBRUARY TO JUNE 1942 


Theme: “We Have 
Feb. . a Assembly A 


. 


a Philosophy to Defend: We Have a Culture to Defend” | 


Ol ea ital JE 474¢4| x ae H ; 


$ program planning. 


ee C 
i r” Assembly A, B, 
yay 77 G, O. Rallies. 


-3 — Assembly A and ae 
pe “Science Defends America. 


_ Assembly B 
june 10 Garden Ceremony. 


We hope that this material will assist assembly committees ‘in 


her schools in planning programs. If Moss Hart’s psychiatrist 
a i go to work again—this time on the Bay Ridge Assembly 
enn, he would find that one of their professional frustra- 
tions results from the realization that there is probably an enormous 


waste of time and creative effort in unnecessary duplication of 
The Chairman of the Committee includes in 


her dreams for a better post-war world the creation of a standing 
committee on high school assembly programs to plan projects and 


‘programs on a city. wide basis. 


How the G. O. Activities Contribute to the Defense Efforts of a : 


our Country. 
Feb. 11—Assembly B and C s 


; « 


Installation of G. O. Officers. i 
Feb, 18— Assembly A 7 | ok 
Play—“It’s Fun to be Free.” cane ates S 


Feb. 25— Assembly B and C 
Play—“Its Fun to be Free.” 
March-11 — Assemblies A, B, C 
War Stamp Rally. 
March 18 — Assembly B and C 
“Music in America.” 
March 25 — Assembly A 
“Music America.” T j 
April 15— Assembly A p if _— 
s Pies reaalne of Education”—Celebration of 100th ania 
sary of Board of Education. . : 


April 22— Assembly B and C 
“Cavalcade of Education,” 


April 29— Assembly A and C r 2 
; Motion Picture—“Knowing The Americas. 


May 6— Assembly B 
Senior Day. 


May 13— Assembly A 
Arista Installation—Guest 


Assembly C 
Jemez Indians Dance progra 


ment. 


Speaker, Morton Gould. 


| De 
ury 
m sponsored by pees 
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An Analysis of the Characteristics of 
Pupils in Three Remedial Reading 
Classes at the High School Level* 


ALBERT J. HARRIS 
Department of Education, The City College* 


WILLIAM N. STERNBERG 
Assistant-to-Principal, Districts 23 and 24 


aaa 


Franklin High 

alain ore mb study was undertaken as a joint project of 
to explore remedint igh School and The City College Educational Clinic 
Franklin High S : reading problems at the high school level. Benjami 
reading Boita F has been interested in the development of remedial 
Was started iade Wu pes years. A well-organized program which 
pa EON dace T ~ auspices was not allowed to disappear when the 

, achers with Previous ontinued, and remedial work has been continued 
experience in remedial techniques. The interest in 


oy OL M 
dministrative re es Covollo, Principal, and Dr. Abraham K 
nt, and their help in providing facilities is See 


Owledged 
and M - Mr. Albert H 
ahn, Mrs. Harri s 
r. H Ci RERS . Rarriot Katz, grad 
helpful sug H, Abaso D nee = in the testine and aorin 
orm gestions in r r of the Educational Clinic. , 
inic, made many 


th n regard 
s report, to both the planning of the study and the 


. 
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—_ HIGH POINTS [S 
INTRODUCTION. What with the increasing prop 
mentary school graduates attending the high school an 
toward relatively continuous progress through the g 
schools have been faced with the problem of makin 
retarded readers. The three classes that were stu 
of the program of a high school that has tried to meet the proble 
for its most retarded incoming students by substituting remedial 
reading instruction for the regular English course. 

The study was designed to accomplish several objectives, 
the investigation provided the school with specific informatio 
cerning the intelligence, reading abilities, and interests and prefer- 

ences of the pupils—information which it was hoped would be of 


d the tendency 
rades, the high 
& Provision for 


LECA 
First, 


help in planning instruction in these and similar groups. The second 


_ objective was to clarify the general function and scope of remedial 
reading groups at the high school level, and thirdly, it provided an 


opportunity to try out several psychological child-study instruments, E 4 ; 


two of which were new. 


BASIS OF SELECTION. The pupils of the three remedial read- 
ing classes were chosen by the school administration primarily on 


the basis of the reading and intelligence scores’ which appeared on 
their junior high school or elementary school record cards. A 
pupil was tentatively chosen for remedial reading if both his read- 
ing score and IQ were low, or if either was low and the other jam 
missing. Pupils with high IQs were not included. Shortly pes 
the term started, the Monroe Reading Test (a five minute apc 
administered to all first term English students and about ten E a 
who made low scores were transferred to remedial es upi 
in October the Nelson Silent Reading Test was given. to ps bolt 
in the remedial reading classes, and any who scored as classes. 
the eighth grade level were returned to the regular pia in size 
The remedial class started with 20 boys in each, but alt ae 
from 12 to 19 pupils at the time of the survey in DOC comple 
a total register of 45 pupils. Because of absences an of the sor 
records, fewer than 45 pupils are represented in some 
distributions. : 7 a 

CEDURE. H to 
CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION AND PRO ras divided 3 
beginning of the term each of the three elt e leve accord! 
groups of four or five who read at about me 7 
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died Were Part ; 
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EADING. i 
a y test scores. Third and fourth grade readers became 
to the =a Agee sixth grade readers formed another group, and 
oe ri to read above the sixth grade level formed -the third 
= The movable furniture was arranged to allow each group 
group. around a table, with the groups widely separated. Each 
an table was. supplied with the reading materials and texts in 
x ie use, and with copies of the Thorndike-Century Junior Dic- 
tionary. i 

At the beginning of the term each boy was informed of his read- 
ing status and the plan for improving his reading. He was to read 
material at his own level, and would be free to choose much of his 
own reading matter. Motivation was aided by the fact that ‘the 
pupils were to receive regular English credit. 


Fach group found its assignment on the board at the beginning 
of the period. Usually the period’s work started with an appro- 
priately graded exercise, chosen from one of several work-books 
that were available, or prepared and mimeographed by the teacher. 
A period of discussion would follow, in which the boys compared 
and corrected their answers and noted their difficulties. The teacher 


or his assisting pupil-teacher participated in these discussions and 
noted special needs. 


F ollowing the 


i group discussion came recreational readi 
a wide varies ading from 


‘y of materials, including library books for the more 
a 
rl Cöpies of “Real Heroes,” “True Comics,” and “Life” for 
which he ke = a unwilling readers. Each boy had a folder in 
€ stories n is work sheets, his assignment card, and a list of 
read, with room for very brief comments. Reports 
de orally rather than in writing. 


What 
at the School Record Cards Revealed About the Pupils 


n an attem 
record card Pt to make full use of all available information, the 


Sw i 
"SPecteq ich had accompanied the boys to high school were 


Of th 
The C $ boys in the or 
bor, alority of those Stroup, 28 were white and 17 were Negro. 


New ew York mi whom place of birth was recorded were 
i majo i 
troud ws rom Italy, 19T y of the parents had emigrated to 


and from the South. A foreign language back- 


mm i 
on among the white boys, 


} 
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Eight boys had lived at five or more different addres 
attending elementary school; this suggests an unstable { 
ground. ; 3 | 

“Only 13 of the 33 boys whose records gave the 
formation had reached the ninth grade in 16 terms. 
repeated four or more terms. The group as a whole Was sign} 
cantly retarded in ratio of promotion in elementary school, eo 


ES while 


er, 1944 


necessary ip. 
Five boys had 





amily back. = | 


Thirteen boys had no C’s, D’s or U’s in conduct on their records, 4 


Seventeen had been marked unsatisfactory in this respect, at least TR 


once, and one boy had received 12 such ratings. 
Nine boys had been in opportunity classes in elementary school 


Five of these boys and two others had attended adjustment classes _ 
in junior high school. Five were enrolled in a special “overage” A 


= course in the high school. 


Physical defects were on record for 22 pupils. Visual defects! a 


were most commonly noted. One boy had a severe hearing defect 
and indistinct speech. Two boys had had rheumatic fever. The 


following defects were noted once each: spinal deformity, heart 


trouble, defective teeth, overweight, malnutrition, stutter. It is 


_ probable that this list of defects is incomplete. (The absence ofany 


recent data on health for many boys, and the indications that sig- 


° ° ° rs 
nificant handicaps had in some cases gone uncorrected for years, 


point to a need for improvement in the attention given to hea 


and hygiene in the: schools.) 


| - + *e not 
INTELLIGENCE OF GROUP. Because it is a test eee 
dependent upon reading ability, the Califor nia Test of “anguage 
turity was tried. The provision in this test for S heat- 
and non-language scores, and for group measures = y f ‘cal a 
ing, and motor control, seemed to make the test wor lly employ® 
a special group like this. The Elementary testi owe in difficulty 
in grade 4 through 8, was selected as more appr for grades 
for those pupils than the Intermediate test, inten “the pupi 
through 10. It was hoped that the test would Aish ay thei 
linguistic or cultural handicaps a better chance to 4o 4 
abilities than more purely verbal intelligence ee de the test a a 
The mental age results for the 42 boys who e draw? ei 
summarized in Table I. One conclusion that oF iil a wide vat 
the data in this table is that even in a group yp years ial 
tion in ability is shown, with a difference of § | 
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1 READING 
mental age and the lowest. A second finding worthy of 


the highest fact that the median mental age for the group is nearly 


ai ser below the median chronological age. The third point that 
ou 


nds out is the fact that the group rates only very slightly higher 
the non-language parts of the test than on the language part. 
aie mental ages on the non-language part are more variable, going 
both higher and lower than on the language part, but the median 
result is practically the same. | : 

The distributions of IQs are given in Table II. As with the 
mental ages, wide variation is found with IQs ranging from below 
50 to above 90. The differences among the median non-language, 
language, and total IQs are not large enough to be statistically re- 
liable. The non-language IQs are more variable than the language 
IQs. In general the IQs run very low for a high school group, 
with less than one-third of the group achieving total IQs of 80 or 
higher and with seven having IQs below 70. 


TABLE I 


Distribution of Chronological Age and Language, Non-Language, and Total 
Mental Ages on the California Test of Mental Maturity 


Te 


California Test of Mental Maturity 
epee 


Age i Non- 


17-0 to 17a ie pn p- z 7 m 

16-0 to 16-1] ce Sm aR 5 5 Pa a 

15 0 to 15-1] ONS CCRC tee w x 16 1 

IAT in eg gt OOOO Ede 

40 to gay ott 18 : =" 

i to 13-1] ye ne a 5 1 l l 
“0 to gy sc been 4 

11-0 t ip PF eat heme pe 7 

10-0 to ae ES Facet tins E Eea, - 14 12 
96 ta a Tes 15 5 14 
8 (0) 9-11 a l a 5 

a Oo Bagge MS ey i carey 7 
ei h papp O Men sean k p 

e a eee 

aber ine MR gets ce a 0 1 
Many awe dang a ao l 

5 S cikan pa 44 as 

ati Percentile iiaei Te 15-10 42 42 42 

Percentile at FO 16-7 11-10 12-] 11-10 
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TABLE II 


Distributions of Language, Non-Language, and Total 1Qs on the Califory; 
a ; Test of Mental Maturity fornia 


1944) 






OE Eee 








Non... ae 
Language Language Total 
IQ. LQ. LQ 
DOS a aa i a a ‘aol 1 12 10 
FFD aranana nonr raid DDE EAR 4 ida 12 22 
MEOD aeania CARS a ERR s OAA AERE FS WATER 7 9 6 
ISE aa cewek EEEE cones A TRTE vases 4 0 
AAY sgannal gama ee wererwngre ee beastie i - ee l 124 
Number ...... ir EEES iliadattans latent oes 42 42 4 
MGA scm « west Y T E TETT 76.5 75.0. 75.8 
Poth Percentile sas. cans uses oema kanae 87.4 84.1 823 ae 
25th Percentile peyss seas scars ss venewe seer 66.5 64.1 LL 





In 23 cases the. difference between language and non-language F 
IQ was 10 or more points. This suggests unevenness of psycho- 


-N . 


logical ‘functioning which may warrant further inquiry. The ex 
pectation that the group as a whole might do better on the non- 
language parts of the test was not borne out. , 


SILENT READING ABILITY. The pupils had taken a a | 
reading tests at the beginning of the term, the Monroe S m“ 
Silent Reading Test III and the Nelson Silent Reading. a ie 
The Monroe Test was used in this project, as 1t paal aa 
quently used before, as a brief screening test to es = check 
reading ability requires further investigation. In a C ome ote 
upon its adequacy as a substitute for the Nelson elation betwee” 
“test of adequate length and known reliability, the a 36 cases for 
the Monroe and Nelson tests was computed for t ne the Monroe 
whom both scores were available.’ The a! A6, which 8 
Comprehension score with Nelson grade score rehensi n re 
rather low. Combining the Monroe rate and ed ed that Z 
did not increase the relationship. It may 7 a the yn ter 
Monroe test is not a satisfactory oo, f apipi Mo nro 5 t 
However, no boy who scored below 25 poin pe that the Me™ 
d it may w 

above seventh grade on the N elson, an ‘electing thos 

is adequate as a quick screening test for 

reading ability needs further investigation. 
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In i 
- boys ho vsbing the total meanin 
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- anothe, ary knowledge, but below third gra 


RBADING 2a re ee 
results of this group of 36 cases, rough grade equiva- 
Monroe comprehension score have been obtained by 


From the 
jents for the 
omparison W1 ishi these grade scores 
° ‘yen in Table III. Anyone wishing to use these g 
are § 


should not 
TABLE III 
/ ` lent Reading 
b pele de Equivalents for The Monroe Standardized Si 
feiadena iaae = Test III Comprehen Score 


7 | nn ennai: a Aa a hi Tas 
4 8 12 16 20 24 28 


poe nnn FE Moen ca 35 44 53 60 67 74 82 90 








The: distribution of grade scores on the Nelson test is given in 
Table IV. The scores range from low third grade to high eighth 
grade, with a median at the high fifth grade level. For a group 
like this the test seems appropriate in difficulty and its quick 
scoring makes it practical to use. Though it does not provide 
an analysis of performance in different phases of silent reading, 
it proved helpful as a basis for dividing each remedial class into 


instructional groups. 


In the exploratory study, it was decided to include another test 
that would Provide more highly analytical information concerning 
a -a wading abilities of the boys. The Sangren-W oody Read- 
sa — orm A, was selected. Other tests that might have served 
sivatlon pia ga required more than one period for admin- 

The E, ri ed a less analytical picture. 
in Table Ty u z of scores on the Sangren-Woody test are given 
Let a otal scores ranged from third to ninth grade, with 
scored betwee. e ra grade level. Fifty per cent of the group 
seventh grad. : T e 5.5 and grade 7.3. Four boys scored above 

onsiderin i ve scored below fifth grade. 
in ii - be sub-tests, the group did best in word meaning 
chronologica] a ion (arranging the events of a story in correct 
. quence) and was oa in following directions 
& Of a paragraph. Some of the 
ig wai even level of ability. In others marked un- 
«nt. One boy scored at the sixth grade level 


hen. °Y score i . de in rate of reading; 
Ension d three years higher in rate than in the bre. 


m tests, i 
Ore slowly The aon og that he would do better if he went 
nalysis of the results on the Sangren-Woody 
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th the Nelson grade scores of the same boys. These ; 


e that they are based upon a very small number of cases. - 
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test disclosed group and individual weaknesses of which the 


had not previously been clearly aware, and made ty tbs teacher | 


plan specific procedures for building up the weak abilities a to 


TABLE IV 


Grade Scores on the Sangren-Woody and Nelson Silent Reading Tests a 
Reading Soo angren-Woody—__ oo : 


Grade Nelson 5 nd -T est 


3 4 5 6 7 Total 
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10 and. UD ssr aire + 1 à 

9.0 to 9.9 .......... ss 5 2 2 0 4 1 +2 444 
8.0 to 8.9 ........6. 1 5 5 1 l 6° 2 gta 
Ph 00: 79> cscs a 4 17 6 4 2 te ag ae 
a eana s 7. i 6.0.44 « B 6 0 8 p 
5.0 to 5.9 ......00.. By. 2 6 11 10 14 24. g-. 4 
eo iin 5 1 4 6. 5 5. 9... 8-382 gam 
3.0 to 39 25.) Mi en ee | 4 a. g 4o 0 7) 203m 
Below 30 acuwswes xx we 2 6 1 6 "is 6 1 ine 
Number ........... 39 43 43 43 B 43 BBR 
Median sausai 57 : 73:63: 61 53: 5.9; 525707460 
75th Percentile .... 62 79 80 67 64 79 54 78 73 
25th Percentile .... 50 67 41-49 41 51 42 49 55 


oe 

The Nelson test had been given in October, and the Sangren- 
Woody was administered in December, two months Lar +) 
fact that the scores on the Sangren-Woody have a median W 7 a= 
nine-tenths of a year higher than the median on the N rhif = > 
be taken at its face value, because while both are standa! 


. heir norms 
silent reading tests, they are constructed differently and t mnt 
ence of .9 years § 


are not necessarily equivalent. The differ - ely by differences 
however, to be too large to be accounted for entirely DY 
in test norms. 

ms at the 


ORAL READING ABILITY. Remedial reading e metimes 
high school level frequently concentrate mainly, er jittle or "° 
almost exclusively, upon silent reading activities, = pe - 
attention paid to oral reading. Many authorities n ample ° i 
nosis, however, stress the importance of cee actly j¥5 
pupil’s oral reading as a basis for knowing as hich accom 
he does while reading, and of finding out the rea aati in W 
for low scores in silent reading performance. 
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jineman READING meee 

in W 
oA prin failure to heed punctuation, and exces- 
‘tion are some‘of the faults that can be quickly noted 
sive ir reading. It was decided therefore to include in the 
peer FES study a short test of oral reading of connected mean- 
ingful material. npr a a ‘bse 

The ‘Gray Reading Check Tests were selected. S iS a seri 
of four tests: Set I for grades-one and two. Set II for grades two, 
three and four, Set III for grades four, five and six and Set IV 
for grades seven and eight. Each set contains five equivalent forms. 
The administration of one form takes from less than one minute 
to a maximum of about four minutes per pupil. Because the 
pupils are tested one at a time, it is possible to test a class of twenty 
poor readers in a little over one period. 

As the pupil reads from one copy, the examiner notes on a 
duplicate copy all errors that are made, and notes the time in sec- 
onds. Set III, which has norms for rate of reading and accuracy 
of reading for the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, was used in this 
study. It did not prove very Satisfactory as a measuring instru- 
ment as more than half of the group scored either above or below 
the available norms. The administration of a form from the next 
n or harder set is desirable in such cases. This was not done 

S study. 
aai a o = reading provided some interesting and useful 
Pupils, but was nA = concerning the oral reading faults of the 
Ora] reading of an y ae = in this regard to a carefully observed 
faults Wee: Hesite nstan “attized selection. Commonly observed 
Ons, lack of expression, poor phrasing, omission 


end 
culties wr ngs, and generally slow rate. Word recognition diffi- 
re important in a few cases. 


reading, la 


Wo 

RD RECOGN ITION ABILITY. The major difficulty in very 
1s usually a failure to learn appropriate 

resulting in failure to ; 
efficient a ge pi sight-recognition reading vocabulary pa 
Since ri as out the pronunciation of unknown 
ol remediat 2 majority of pupils who are placed in high 
ng groups are able to read above the fourth 


en assumed that word recognition 


S such ; 
IS not an 'mportant factor, 


Sl 


ord recognition, hesitation, word-by-word 


Lad 


To test this assumption and to study the importance 


_ recognition difficulties in this group of pupils, a word the Word 





° a CO ‘48 
test was included. Such a test consists of a list of car siog 


: " efully 
lected words usually arranged in order of increasing diele? Se- 
length. Since the available published word lists are long and A hes 


have consumed an excessive time to administer, a word recognitio 
test was constructed for use in this study. It consists of two list 
of 25 words each varying in length from one to five syllables and 
varying in grade placement from second to eighth grade. The time 
for administering one list averaged about three jminutes per pupil, 


The correlation between List 1 and List 2 is 89, a surprisingly 


high result considering the brevity of the test. The correlation 
between scores on List 1 and Sangren-Woody scores was .35, in- 


dicating that the word recognition test is measuring a phase of — 


reading ability which, for this group at least, is not closely corre- 
lated with proficiency in silent reading. Apparently word recognition 


is a minimum essential for silent reading. Careful analysis of the. 


errors provided a basis for determining’ pupil needs in developing ee 


word recognition skills. fo] | 


`L 


Pupil Interests and Preferences | ; 


The importance of knowing the interests of the pupils in a 
ning a reading program and selecting reading materials is r 
known to all teachers who have attempted to do remedial work. 5 
dividual interviews are highly desirable, but time-consumine. he 
was decided, therefore, to try out a questionnaire and see 
could be discovered through a comparatively economical grouP p 
cedure. — 

A new questionnaire, called the Educational Clinic ve whic 
Activity Poll was constructed. It contains many a k 
have been used before, with some new ones added. 


: jist 
i rovide 3 
i ffective, was to P : 
new procedures, which seemed to be e es dicate whi 


st and 


of imaginary book titles and ask the subject to i The examiner 
would like to read and which he would — nswered it a8 
read each question out loud, waited until all had a next 


i t on 
helped with spelling when necessary, and then ele “= complete 
item. In this way even the poorest readers were © 
the questionnaire. o 
The results provide interesting information, SS ed ing 
In certain individual cases the questionnaire was i 
52 ' 
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` 29 men named, none more than twice. 


as buildin 


\ i 
READING aeni i 
While there are always opportunities for misrepresentation in 
ih uestionnaire, it is believed that these boys took this 
answer pare and answered with a high degree of honesty 
eis An occasional response may have been facetious, and 
an + falsification in reporting the amount and types of reading 


done is probable. | 


PEOPLE. A bare majority of the group thought that Roosevelt 


is the greatest man in the world, with MacArthur second, and 
single votes for God, Uncle Sam(!), Washington(!), Hitler, Musso- 
lini, Stalin, Eisenhower, Capt. O’Hara, and Joe Louis. The men 
they would like to resemble showed much greater variation, with 
The group has a strong 
preference for male movie stars who were chosen 37 times as 
against 5 votes for female stars. The most popular was Alan Ladd, 
a recent player of gangster parts, with Errol Flynn and Clark Gable 
tied for second place. Twenty-three different names were listed. 
The favorite radio stars were comedians, with Bob Hope, Abbott 
and Costello, Red Skelton and Jack Benny leading. Comedians 


were chosen by 28 boys, while 7 chose musicians or singers. 


LEISURE TIME. Sports were the favorite leisure time activities, 
being mentioned 48 times. Movies were second. Handwork such 
§ model planes was third. Reading books, social activities 
al e T ia raps visiting, listening to the radio, playing 
cating. a se car S, playing musical instruments, collecting stamps, 

» end combing my hair” were also mentioned. 


ne. Thirteen of the 
` .or the other 32 
Tead each week is th i 


0 
T ea 32 diffe 


involving 


boys said that they do not read comic 
S, the median number of comic books 
ree, with 11 boys reporting five or more. The 
Tru ar ana titles, with Batman, Superman, Capt. Mar- 
d miea $ the most popular. 

i €s most frequently mentioned were Life and Look, 


both 
Inc . agazınes, A bs s 
ludin bovine, Sa ltogether 17 magazines were mentioned, 


ge, Popula, Boe rday Evening Past: © ollier’s, Reader’s Di- 
€SSions k in Time, Sports Stories, True Story, True Con- 
r news. vu8S liked best in magazines were pictures, stories 

ts were liked least. 


eVentee, S; advertisemen 
(8) 
YS reported that they had read no books just for 
S3 
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fun during the preceding three months. The other 28 b 
ported a median of 3 books read, with six boys reportin 
read five or more. There was a very wide range of tit 
For Whom The Bell Tolls, Lover's Stroll, Moby Dick, R 
Lassie Come Home, and Guadalcanal Diary. The trut 
answers in this section of the questionnaire seems to 
open to question. 

When the group was given a list of 42 fictitious titles and asked 
to indicate their likes and dislikes, marked individual differences 


obin Hood, 


be decidedly 


appeared. The number indicating liking for a title ranged from 3 
to-33, showing that discrimination was present. When the titles 


were classified under seven headings, the rank order of liking, from 
most to least, was: War Stories, Murder and Crime, Sport, Ad- 
venture and Exploration, How to Make Things, Science, and Love. 


When they were asked to check directly the kinds of stories they. z] 
like to read, the group displayed somewhat less discrimination. The — i 
rank order of preference was in substantial agreement by. both Be 
methods, with a correlation of .57. The use of specific titles, how- ` — 


ever, gave a more concrete and definite picture of actual preferences 


than the use of more general categories and seemed to be the better 


technique. : i 

Counting first and second choices together, by far the most pe 
lar newspaper is the Daily News, with the Times(!), M uror, ` 
nal-American and P.M. following in that order. r p # 
mainly to sports news, comic strips, and war news, 1 ee 
No attention is paid to political news, commentators, 07 


MOVIES AND RADIO. Eleven boys go to the — o eo less 
twice a week, 20 go twice a week, 9 go once a = in cayentute 
-often than once a week. Three-quarters of the oo 7 ee musicals 
war and murder mystery pictures; more than ha H 
. comedies, Westerns and cartoons; less than _ 
liking for sad stories, love stories, or travel —_ a : 
ent favorite pictures listed, pictures about = sears jlin 
whelming majority, involving 54 choices. j sadly we H jl, an 
pictures were This is The Army, Bataan, 5 o r re Las ib, ae 
Salute to the Marines. Non-military re one With the } 
Home, Pride of the Y ankees, Hit the I eig a Fto D Kien 
Time spent listening to the radio ate Comedy api 
a week; the median number of hours 15 +9. 
54 
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JAL READING $$$ 
REMED s the favorites with popular music in third place, and 
programs ar ms and plays far behind. ‘Only three boys listed 


: ra : 
po = ale of the Lone Ranger type. Favorites were Bob 
juveni 


e for comedy, 
lie Ballroom, for music. 


NSE OF REALITY. Interesting results were obtained from 
cs estions designed to supply indications concerning wishes and 
pce When asked what they would do with $1000, and given 
space for three answers, 18 boys said they would give all or part to 


- their parents or mothers (none mentioned father). Thirty men- 


tioned paying debts, buying War Bonds, saving the money, or in- 
vesting it. Forty-five would buy things: 15 want clothes, 10 want 
a house, 8 want a car. Three would set themselves up in business, 
only two mention giving some to charity, and one would get married! 
When asked what three changes they would make if they could, 
22 mentioned changes in school; seven want to leave school or have 
less school work, and 15 want to make assorted changes in currcicu- 
lum, teachers and subjects. Eleven mention a desire for peace and 
the end of the war. Nine show a desire to abolish inequalities and 
discrimination. Fifteen would like to better themselves; they vari- 
ously want fame, money, professional status, a job; one wants to 
_ an = play baseball. Six expressed wishes of an altruistic 
To ae. T y he has everything he wants. a a 
irens bn a the questionnaire disclosed. marked individual dif- 
are striking i to every question. Differences in maturity 
othing ig ifii = those involving specific likes and dislikes. 
of them are keenly ot = or disliked by the whole group. Many 
Nation, er a of economic inferiority or racial discrimi- 
d hiyie eha Pic of great interest as reflected in their 
lar, strong liki ra Mystery and adventure are’ very popu- 
Preferences, Tatere i -a ; evident in the radio and mavie 
inority of the group ve and sentimentality is admitted by a 


I 

ATELLIGEN CE A 

ase etative elem 
aly a fa: i 

an "A arly hig! 

Ships are 


ND READING ABILITY, 
entary and second 
1 Correlation betwe 
reading tests In 
groups 
Usually Considerably lomen ih 


In groups of 
ary school pupils, there is 
en scores on intelligence tests 
of poor readers, the relation- 
ecause reading disability may 
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occur in children of all levels of intelligence. For the Present 
: ao el ° hi b t a ‘ Broup 
there is a positive but low relationship between intelligence as m 
ured by the California test and silent reading ability = 
It seems evident that the California test is not hi 
reading ability in this group. It is possible for a Pupil with iG 
reading ability to make a comparatively much higher tating on the 
California test, particularly on the non-verbal Part of it. 


’ : . This 
seems to indicate that the low I1Q’s obtained by most of the group 
are not the result of a handicap in reading. It is more probable 


that their reading ability is low because of genuine and general 


dullness. A minority seem to be genuine cases of reading disability, a4 


Results of Individual Pupils 


The most important immediate value of any study such as this a 


consists of the opportunity it gives to use the information, to under- 


stand each pupil better and to plan instructional procedures which 

will take his individual characteristics into account. The data about 
each boy were summarized in rather elaborate tables of which od et 
two copies have been made, one for the school and one for t e i 


files of the Educational Clinic. 


From these tables a synthetic picture of each boy can be con- 


ides in- 
structed which, while far from complete, eS ai 
formation useful both for instruction and for H S ja T 
examples of what can be learned about a pupil from 


this survey are given below. 

M.G. is 16 years 10 months old, He was bor ! 
U. S. three years ago; he has had 12 terms of school 1 4-Binet 10 of 83 was 
N. Y. C. No health defects: are cn record. A Stanford- 10 is 77, his no 
obtained in March, 1943. On the California his pak ane ne fas non 
language IQ is 102, and his total IQ is 87, kg Sore language ba 
mental ability but is seriously handicapped by his 10 antl 

d. j scores 
ETO His Nelson grade score was 4.6 and his Sangren- Woo iy a total gt 
from second grade in rate to seventh grade in 1 ‘ay fo urth grade 5 af 
score of 5.3. His connected oral reading is poor, De “bility of knowle oS 
His main difficulty is not lack of word apr ifficulty 
word meanings, but seems rather to be a eo structure: dek and 
probably is due to unfamiliarity with English x ote to the mo 

His main spare-time activities are po me ari- we y pan 9 
swimming. His favorite movie stars are Ro = t He reads = ee Life 
his choice for greatest man is President ae favorite magazin 
comic book a week; usually True Comics. His 
and Popular Science. 
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n in Italy and arrived in a 
n Italy and 7 terms 


er, 1944), 2 ; 


Sri related to trict Attorney. 





' : iation, likes to read about it, and would 
strongly ee ee With $1000 he would spend a ‘little but 
t an UET Ik war bonds-on pit I iiie tenis Favorite radio 
t rh Believe Ballroom,” Bob Hope, Red Skelton, “Mr. Dis- 
a The first change he would like to make is “change myself 

; son to know English.” His favorite newspaper is the News; 
to like a per r news, headlines, movie, comic strips. He goes to movies two 
he looks at wa ` eae likes adventure, war, murder, musical, and romantic 
or three oe “sani pictures were Bataan, Dive Bomber, This ¢s 


would inves 


pictures ; 
The Army. 


Ponte whole, he seems to be a boy of normal ability, common sense, and 


a reasonable outlook, severely handicapped by the fact that he has not yet 
learned to speak Auent and correct English. He needs wide reading of easy 
material to develop fluency and better English, and would Profit from con- 
siderable oral work, He would probably adjust well if given a chance to 
study a skilled trade. 

N.B. is a boy, 17 years 0 months old at the time of the study. He was 
born in New York of West Indian parents. He has had previous examinations 
by psychologists, but only one previous IQ of 70 is on the record card. His 
California results are: language IQ, 63; non-language IQ, 64: total IQ, 64. 
His total MA is 10 yrs. 2 mos. 

His reading test scores range from beginning third grade level on both 
the Nelson and Sangren-Woody to high fourth grade on the word pronun- 


ciation test; his reading problem seems to be mainly a lack of understanding 
of what he reads. 


e has several severe health ha 


F gp i ndicaps: a spinal deformity, uncorrected 
efective visual acuity, 


conditio a deviated septum, underweight, potential tubercular 
; He has Spent one year in a hospital, unable at that time to walk. 

He ic [= terms in grades I-VIII. He had several low marks in con- 
Welfare rown to the Bureau of Child Guidance and Board of Child 


His favorite movie ` ty r 


would put half in the bank and keep the 
radio programs are: “Make Believe Ball- 
nner Sanctum Mysteries.” Changes he would 
ed to drop mathematics ; (2) “I wish the Negro 
Ea y in the world” He reads the People’s Voice, 
mes the News. He looks at the comic Strips, war 
» and sports. He goes to the movies three times 
t \ rn pictures. His favorite picture 

mach fal of the tien yh Wis They Drive by Nigh 
That Cach of the Nes in the book list, including at | 
aPpeq p otal Picture „Seven categories, - a 


IS of a 
Bia: ; . Senerally retard 
Physica} disabilities and low mir 


(8) 
He i. Proudly We 


immature boy, handi- 
y, whose poor reading 


His choices among the book titles were consistent with movie — 
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epa E SOLES (September, pu 
is only one phase of general maladjustment. Even if the remedi ' $ ; 
program’ were very successful with him, it would not make him : reading a 
doing normal work in either academic or a vocational high $ chon Si E 
presents a complex problem which existed long before he reached hichi He Pa 
and one to which remedial reading does not seem to provide morél pee. 5 


partial solution. 






Summary and Conclusions 


Wide variations were found in every trait measured in this study 
including health, mental ability, reading level, type of reading ia 
culties, interests and emotional adjustment. This points to the need 
for individualized teaching in high school remedial reading proc 


grams and for more intensive diagnosis than has usually been po 
j ` i 4 Sp ae 4 


vided. K k. 


Most of the instruments used proved to be reasonably satisfactory 
+. and provided helpful information. The Monroe Silent Reading Test 
> and the Gray Oral Reading Check Test were less satisfactory than 
the others. Two new instruments devised for this study, the Word 


Pronunciation Test and the Interest and Activity Poll, proved to be n 


both administratively practical and -sources of useful information. aA 
The California Test of Mental Maturity, and the Nelson anda $ 
gren-Woody tests of silent reading were also found to be we 
adapted for use with a group like this. i 
A major question raised by this study c 
position or basis for selection of high school re 
groups. It has been stated by many writers on t soa re 
remedial reading that the most promising candidates age intelli- 
attention are those who show average or better _ a eoret 
gence but are retarded in reading. The i “oom for im- 
between mental age and reading age, the greater ; inki. on the 
provement is thought to be. The present group w io of very | 
other hand, in a way which encouraged the ee 105 i 
pupils. Some of the pupils excluded pecan - ial than 50 
‘have profited much more from remedial instruc 
‘the boys who were included. | D he hon 
i In dew of the economic and cultural limitations O5 egitim 
neighborhoods from which these boys ae: test scores ty. 
inquire whether their poor reading and low eneral lack OF tha" 
reflect a cultural handicap rather than a we non-langu7e" nis | 
The failure of the group to do any better ned oes not § 
on the language parts of the mental test us 
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/ 


oncerns the proper com , 
medial reading, 


he subject of 


ome 7 f 


ib EP 


Lagat w individual boys are probably cases of special 


iew. A fe | 
point he dicap, but the majority seems to be generally retarded. 
linguist ; 


be noted, also, that the majority of the pupils in this school, 
Ps higher, come from the same general environment. 


l iidem | 
ikose Teen be the case, this group consists mainly of very 
ll ask whether remedial work in reading pro- | 


If, as seems to 


oys, one may we É e 
dull ya answer to their scholastic problems. It certainly seems 


P somewhat helpful to the majority of them. They are allowed 
to work at their own level, are given some individual attention, and 
do make progress. One must wonder what happens to them in 
their other subjects if they do not get differentiated treatment, but 
must attempt to meet the requirements of the regular course of study. 
The concept of remediation, which implies an effort to bring the 
group up to or near normal standards of work, seems less suitable 
for them than the concept of a special curriculum, based upon the 
educational and vocational needs of the pupils and planned with 
careful attention to their interests and abilities. Five boys of this 
group are enrolled in a special high school “overage” class which is 
attempting to reach these objectives; the other forty are presumably 
taking the regular subjects except for English. 
—_ Fa- the future an effort be made to distinguish 
Romane ne . = 1 = cases and cases of general retardation. _ 
normal mental il but age a way a eee 
. are retarded in reading or in general 


inguisti Wi i 
__ Sustic ability, Such pupils may warrant intensive individual 


stud 

Sie ling ee remedial effort. There is some ground for 

School work, rol such effort they may be able to do regular high 

attempt to jate ae the type of intelligence test used in the 

unduly depend ug pupils would have to be one which is not 

© generally renege ading ability. 

Curriculum sai aal Sroup seems primarily to require special 

EW courses oF ments. The problems involved in working out 
Study for these boys is an extremely complex and 


t One 
ü 2 an s e e 
€ ucation, One which offers a stirring challenge to secondary 
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High Points 


MATERIALS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR WARTIME Teac 
NEW BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Adapting Reading Programs to Wartime Needs. Proceedings of the Co 
ference on Reading held at the University of Chicago, volume V. Com ns 
and edited by William S. Gray. Chicago, Ill, The University of Chi 
1943, 283 p. (Supplementary Educational Monographs, no, 57). $2.00, 


piled 


The conference considered the role of reading in wartime among children | 


and adults, wartime interests and needs of pupils and their relation to read. 
ing programs, current guidance problems of youth with special ‘reference to 
reading, and other challenging problems. | 


The Far East and the United States, By Knight Biggerstaff, Ithaca, 
N. Y., Cornell University Press, 1943. 60 p. 40 cents. (Cornell University A 


Curriculum Series in. World History, no. 2). 

Prepared for high-school teachers who want to reorganize their courses 
in American history by emphasizing this country’s relations with the Far 
East; includes (1) an interpretative analysis, (2} a brief list of selected 


readings, (3) study and discussion questions, and (4) activities for pupils. 


Other bulletins in the series are: Latin America; an interpretation of maim 


trends in its history, and Canada, member of,the British Commonwealth an ag 


good neighbor of the United States. 


A Handbook on Experiencing 


Youth Learns to Assume Responsibility. Study of the 


the Ways of Democracy in School. Lansing, Mich., ae oP 107 p. 
Secondary School Curriculum, State Board of Education, 


who 
oom teachers 
* Describes techniques collected from over fifty Saar aibilities 

have been helping youth learn how to assume civic resP 


NS 
NEW U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION P mer and 
Education in China Today. By C. O. Arndt, ne Office, 17" 
Tung Yuen Fong. Washington, U. S. Government ; i 
12 p. (Leaflet No. 69). 5 cents. education of tea 


cation; 
Data on elementary, secondary, and hihan ay ; 
ers; vocational education; and mass education. 


ENCIES p 
THER AG d Pro 

NEW PUBLICATIONS OF O ement and ane 

oard, Procut By Bus fl 


, . ity B i 
Federal Security Agency. Social Security ng Manual N 1943. 35 P 


¢ s o , ri a Traini . 
erty Division. Know Your Typewriter; Trane = office, 


L. Dahl. Washington, U. S. Lg are $7.50. ~~ 5 
lustrated. Single copies 10 cents; 100 cop! ; pypewriter e your 
Designed to show how to get the most use of you the movie 


i ithout 
keep it in repair. May be used with or w! 


Typewriter. $ 


+ a * 
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HING 


cago, ` 


Us ` 
ton, 1o44 T2. Women’s Army Corps. 


D SUGGESTIONS FOR WARTIME TEACHING 


| LS AN « e 
uATBR f the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. Argentina: 
U. S. a Washington, Office of the Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
10n. ’ 


Prop of k rr 24 p. Distributed by the U. S. Office of Education. Single 
can A alrs, 4 © \ 


l (Supply limited). i “a 
copies = br of pictures, maps, graphs, and pictograms, this publication 

ie ie history, resources, and people of Argentina. Junior and senior 
descri 


high schools. ; R . š 


S. Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. Mexico: 

= Door Neighbor. Washington, Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 

pete Affairs, 1943. 24 p, Distributed by the U. S. Office of Education. 
Single copies free. (Supply limited). | l 

A brief description of Mexico and its people, with special emphasis on 
the land problem. Text supplemented by maps, pictures, graphs, and picto- 
grams. Junior and senior high schools. 

x k ® ë% 

U. S. Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. Venezuela: 
Land of Oil. Washington, Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs (1944). 16 p. Distributed by the U. S. Office of Education. Free. 
(Supply limited). i 

Shows how since 1935, Venezuela has been able through its revenue on 


oil to launch a modern program of health and education. Pictograms and 
maps. High schools. 
ü m * * + * 


Preemployment Trainees and War Production, Washington, U. S. Gov- 


vat Printing Office, 1943, 88 p., illus. (Vocational Division Bulletin 
0, oe Defense Training Series N 0.,2.) 15 cents, 
Findings 


Persons e i h follow-up SUIPEY of a sample of the more than 5 million 

federally financed received training in preemployment courses through the 

in public yout: Programs of defense training and war production training 
| cational schools from July 1, 1940, to June 1942, inclusive. 


curity Agency. U, S. Public Health Service. Get Free Training 


nt , 
rt World’s Proudest Profession; Join the U. S. Cadet Nurse 
Gives ites Pi 1944. (Folder Ó p.) Free. 
U. Cations, incom 
» Cadet Nurse Corps, pee 


Federal Se 
a Pay i 


Corps, 
pportunities offered by enlistment in the 


p. Ilustrated. Free Woman's Place in War, Washing- 
tin ` 
g booklet names 239 types of jobs WACs are performing, 


. “hele > 
n the yo How He Gren. : 
bite i S, Centis, rew; 150 Years of American History as Recorded 


fice, 1943 a Roscoe Wright, Washington, U. S. Government 
to m TPretg ia i P. Illustrated, 20 cents 
0 È , š , 

Te t 000 a of information collected, from 5 questions in 1790 

* 88 evidence that the real measure of a nation is 


6] 


his recryj 
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the origins, habits, occupations, culture, and standards of livin THE SP IRI of Labor. Children’s Bureau. Preliminary Statement; 
and shows the value of the facts available in 1941, to the Bie of its People, U. S. a ee 1043, Washington, 1944. 7 p. (Processed.) Sinple 
war. Useful reference book for senior high schools. €Cution of th A Juvenile-Couri > - adie “ae 

* : * ‘ : | ‘copies free a° d from 1937 to 1943 in number of juvenile-delinquency cases 
. War and Post-War Responsibilities of American S iaie gan Shows = A atpirka oiae of 100.000 or more, 
edited by William C. Reavis. Chicago, Ill., The University of ce piled ang | | _ dispose he Sohal such statistics do and do not represent. Tables. Single 
180 p. (Proceedings of the 12th annual Conference for Bimini y | ae wes tavenie Couri Statistics, 1940-42, (Supplement, Vol. 8, The Child, 
ficers of Public and Private Schools, 1943.) $2, Process nice rative Of F a he 1943) also obtainable free as long as supplir Bis 


Abraham Lincoln High School 


Considers a variety of problems pertaining to wartime needs of sch Xh 
and to the responsibilities of educators for the cultivation of inten AA 
understanding and the maintenance of a durable peace. onal 


> * Rg | Ds THE SPIRIT OF THE NEW PROGRAM* 


Jesse GRUMETTE 


Learning About—Education and the Peace. Washington 6, D. C, Edu. 
cational Policies Commission, National Education Association of the United H- | When I was invited to present a teacher’s point of view on the 
States, 1944. 40 p. 10 cents, angie copy. . aa New Program, I was thoroughly bewildered. I asked myself, “What 
This manual, based on Education and the People’s Peace, published in May | phase of the New Program is left for discussion?’ We are all 
1943, aims to encourage and direct the discussions of this subject among E` familiar with the baletin Changing Concepts During this period 


high-school teachers and students; a bibliography is included. It should be 
_ of ‘special interest to social studies teachers and supervisors, members of 


curriculum committees, and school librarians. 
* * * * ! 


of transition, we have accepted it as our bible. We have read and 
discussed the Guiding Principles of Curriculum Development. We 
have joined workshops planning the application of the principles. 


What to Read about the U.S.S.R. (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics). at } _ We have familiarized ourselves with Lane, Melvin, Hocket and 
General Bibliography, New York 17, N. Y. The East and West Association, Jacobson, Stephens, Ca ll and 
i | » Caswell and Campbell, Lee and Lee and numer- 
Inc. (40 East Forty-ninth Street), 1944. 18 p. Mimeog. 25 cents. jae ous other authorities who present the technique df d 
The bibliography is annotated and classified under the er n | ~ the deformalized program. epee eee 
headings: General, Geography, Peoples; The People, Life, ai Soviets, a You can appreciate that th 
tion; Their Culture, Literature, Art, Music, Theater, ae Des Ge the greater my eee a : _ more I thought about your invitation 
' iti è A . i A evo , men e j . 5 ` 
Government and Political Theory; History : Old Russia | reflection, I desided ‘het the ae After serious deliberation and 


sia, Under the Soviets; Foreign Relations and the War. -g expres The S pirit of the New Program 
| Adolf Ses the essence of the newe = 


* * * * 
; d by o r procedures. 
A Survey of Literature on Post-War Rerama Pret. (New York SOME QUES 
Sturmthal. New York, New York University, 1945. Ma P f publications f. piieis TIONS. Are not our difficulties ; 
iversi i ; War Reconstruction Series © ng emphasis on th ; inculties increased by our 
TANTI , Institute on Post-War pe stam? Are we n Ms the new terminology and techniques of the pro 
o, 1. l ion T ot too . aa À 
A survey of the literature on problems of post-war recon rd | a Committees, With ae concerned with the division of our classes 
ing economic and social ideas common to most writers in t k d Ra Precede the ina . conference period, with the excursion that 
+ * * * york. Alban | the unit, With th uguration of a unit, with the creative element 
, on in the State of New arime” numerah] e culminating activities, th i : 
Regents Plan for Postwar Education in te Education } € other phases of h » the evalution and in- 
The University of the State of New York, The me g New | m a have we give the New Program? How much concern 
1944, 64 p. ns te a OE gp alize n to the underlying philosophy of 
University of tHe ©- educat ophy of the defor- 


l factors fF 08am? Ma 
The Board of Regents, representing The tan fOr C years A in its basic. y I dwell for a moment on the underlying 


t-war P ‘od OF 2” 46 hil ! 
i h st year has developed a pos erio sen a Paiosophy ? . 
York, during the past y mamendations made over 4 “port re “ot A talk iat | phy? If we can agree that the aim of 
The plan includes studies and reco d Partlo the F'* 4 1098 tion p, livered at Hha a i 
slopes: a » May 15; ha dinner meeting of the Vocational Guidance Associa 


together with new proposals recently dev emergency 7. 


relation to post-war 


an educational program in to 
-war building projects. 


trends; Part II presents post 
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education is to equip children for living in a changing, 
_ society, then we can appreciate the significance of th 
Spirit of the New Program. 


CHANGES. Up to the present time, book learning has been can 


sidered an adequate preparation’ for life. Today we realize that 


"preparation for complete living demands the fullest possible devel. 


opment of a child’s potentialities. An individual who possesses a 
well-rounded personality is much more capable of living a complete 
life than one who has been restricted to a one-sided development, 


That we are living in a changing world is a fact that is obvious 


to all of us. The changes in the scientific world, the changes in the 


social order and, of particular importance, the change in the position _ 


of the home, are most vivid examples of the transition through 
which the world is passing. Because of the radical change in the 
position of the home, the school has been asked to assume greater 


-responsibility for a child’s care and development than heretofore, , 


These additional burdens that have been thrust upon us may not be 


justified. Are we acting in a professional manner, however, if ee | 
selfish reasons, we refuse to do all that is in our power for ie 
welfare of children? While we are deliberating and seeking just 


in the matter, a generation of children may be lost. | 


ESSENCE OF DEMOCRACY. The essence of ae mai 
spect for the rights of the individual. Let this thought en become 
in our teaching procedures. We can’t expect children atmosphere 
intelligent, thinking citizens when they are trained in an hip is 
of autocracy, in a-teacher-dominated-classroom W Constitution. Day 
learned by memorizing our rights as listed by ah right 

by day living in a democratic environment jrah = are share, 
are respected, where responsibilities and privi = 

the only practical preparation for democratic livi sA ; 
are raised in this democratic atmosphere will con d enhanced ii 
of life, learned and experienced in childhood an 


maturity of vision. dog 


eq? ith t tağ 

miliar W! pmis 

THE SPIRIT MATTERS. We are all fa into haus 
whose spirit has been broken, He has been r, He 


e maste í 
sion. Obediently he trudges along next to his i 


no resistance. 
64 
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well-run kindergartens ? 


‘LY 
ery Person 


r OF THE NEW PROGRAM! 


teacher who prides herself on breaking 
ing the first few weeks of the term. She 
then I’ll be able to teach them. 

gh the form of teaching subject 
hing children to live and grow 


ryg SPIR! 
You will recognize the 
spirit of her class dur 

- “when I have them down, 
eae may be able to £0 throu 
en but she certainly is not teac 


into men and women. . : 
aii I visited the home of one of our children. Material 
ec 


ty was obvious but the poverty of spirit among the children 
ae ‘heii -They moved about the house like disembodied spirits. 
Sonica are very good children. They conform to every regu- 
lation in school. Need I say they have nothing to contribute to the 


class discussions? How could they be expected to when their per- 


© gonalities have been restrained, unnurtured, and undeveloped? 


Some weeks ago, I visited the Women’s House of Detention. The 
atmosphere in this building was most depressing. The prisoners 
were women whose spirits had been broken. They were under 


-constant surveillance. They offered no resistance. They worked at 


their tasks in a quiet and orderly manner. Machines could have 

been providing the same results and possibly more efficiently. I 

shuddered at the knowledge that human beings could be degraded 

to such a low level. 

ona this absence of spirit with the joyful exuberance to be 
nd in almost any playground, with the vibrant living in the 

This spirit of joy and happiness should 


be 
caught. It should spread beyond kindergarten and playground. 


THE N] 
ie i = The spirit of the New Program is present 
of the lodividan ©mocratic procedures and respect for the rights 
corps, accond - are the outstanding characteristics. Esprit de 
supervisors ic a i teachers and pupils, between teachers and 
K mi something that permeates the building. 
of the group. gua made to feel that she is essential to the welfare 
isio Bain an a school prides itself on its cooperative super- 
linen, ority provide inspirational leadership for teach- 
ys the role of the group leader; 
does not dominate the scene. She 
re of what will contribute to each 
realizes that a child is the most 
She has the utmost respect for each 
65 


e 
she is a a tom, the teacher pla 
h at of inspiration ; she 
Child’. in Pupils ; she is fully awa 
Precious Pha "al growth. She 
"8 in the world. 
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individual child. She plans to discover his potentialities 
them to the fullest extent. She will use the curriculum o develop 
of attaining these goals. She does not believe that the ek 
receiving station for the content of the course of stud | ild ig .. 
classroom, a most harmonious relationship will. exist _ Such g 
teacher and the pupils. | : Cen the 
A school that possesses the spirit of the new program will ean 
sider the welfare of the pupils to be the ultimate aim of all ms 
forts. It will realize that guidance is an integral Part of the fe. 
gram. It will obtain the’ services of a licensed guidance counselor 
If her expert advice is not available, the principal should select a 
= teacher who is equipped by temperament and training to carry on 
the guidance program. Her work should include the guidance of 
maladjusted pupils as well as educational and vocational guidance, 
The spirit of the New Program ‘requires that the school reach out 


mber, 19 44] se! 


into the community and that it bring the resources of the commun- 


ity to its assistance. 


In conclusion, may I express the opinion of Dr. Bayne, our § 
associate superintendent on the Spirit of the New Program: “The J 


Spirit of the Program is more important than any of tts details or 


machinery. The most important first step is to start to get the 


feeling of the new program. Refinements of practice will qp 
as teachers gain confidence through experience and guidance. ai 
Marier T. RYAN Junior High School 30, 


ENTAL 
NATION-WIDE VICTORY CORPS—PHYSICAL FITNESS D 


PROGRAM 


To improve the physical condition of the y 


has become a national objective. Dental defects y= military 5°" 
for lowering the health status of those examined alih problem i 


ice. The correction of dental defects is a imajo: In recogniti 
the armed and industrial forces of our nation. y 1 s 
this condition, the American Dental Association, t reali Servic 
Office of Education, and the United States Pa cae rhe Vio 
have united their efforts in sponsoring and | state, and 10 
Corps-Physical Fitness Dental Program on national, 
levels. make 
The principal objective of the 


66. | 


high 
program is to 


` pa - 4 ` 
oat F 
“34 


|; 
i 
| 


PS 
roRY COR TO 
C approaching milita 
g them to fulfill mi 


eeded. , 
shah schools throughout the nation are being urged 


dental correction program in the Victory Corps 


Physical Fitness Programs operating in their schools. . Public 
maith officials are.asked actively to assist in the promotion and 
3 į 


. plementation of the program. - — | 
abes of the dental profession throughout the country are 


requested by national and state dental officials to give priority ap- 
pointments and special consideration to boys and girls approaching 
military age, in order that the objectives of the program may be 
attained. The closest cooperation of educators, dentists, pupils, 
parents and other interested groups is needed in order to insure the 
success of this program. 

The program was launched in March by Commissioner Stude- 
baker of the United States Office of Education and Dr. J. Ben 
Robinson, President of the American Dental Association. Already 
approximately 40 states and the District of Columbia are partici- 


ary and employment age, dentally 


yi 
litary and civilian duties in which 


poys and girls, 
fit, thus enablin 
their services at 

Educators 1n, f 
to incorporate this 


pating. 


= — hos dental educational material designed to imple- 
eati, e can be obtained from the Division of Dental 
maea tt the, 2 ate Department of Public Health. Educational 
dental films a pre of posters, leaflets, dental health forms, and 
Public haven = available at small cost from the Bureau of 
Superior St. © ee the American Dental Association, 222 East 
dentists dies l Alia It is suggested that local school officials and 
entists in shay e popan to suit local conditions. 
tor denta] care to $ ye ‘the agreed to give priority appointments 
Public Health Pupils who come within the scope of this program. 
Supply dent i welfare or other local dental service programs may 
le mh al care to indigent pupils. > k 
teachers. ysical education teachers, sci 
, School nurses or a » Science teachers, home room 
l Distributing miiy 1er qualified persons may take charge of: 
lealth forms and other material, 


©ePing reco 
rds sipat 
Y pupils of dental health forms distributed to and returned 
€epj 
Ping a record of the Progress 


t: ino and results of the program, 


is 
Tes s rtant th 
Ponsible fop ans. 2t SOME one person in the high school be made 


tS program, 


-> 
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STARTING THE PROGRAM. To start the program i: 
gested that an announcement be made to the public ile it 18 sup. 
objectives of the program. This announcement might — the 
the presentation of a short statement ‘similar to the a include 
-entitled “A Challenge to High School Pupils.” On the tine ia 
ay, 


if they are available, dental posters should be placed on bull 
ulletin 


boards and the distribution of dental folders and dental health { | 
orms ` 


to the pupils be initiated. 

It is suggested that, in cooperation with the local dentists, schoo! 
officials develop a plan whereby pupils can receive dental ee 
tion and treatment. If dental forms are used, they should not be 


given to all the pupils at one time as this would congest dental $ 


offices. The Health Committee of the Parent-Teachers Association 
the School Health Council, and- other organizations interested ‘1 
school and community health should be invited to cooperate in the 


program. 


The teacher should record the names of the pupils to whom dental o 
‘health forms are given, the date on which they are given, and are. f 


returned with the dentist’s signature signifying that dental correc- 
tions have been completed. , oh ae 
Dental inspections: These may be made in the office of the pfi- 
vate dentists or in the schools in accordance with a plan agreed 
upon by the school authorities and the local dentists. 
Dental appointments: With proper safeguards, pupils should Be 
permitted to fill dental appointments during school hours if re 
quested by the dentists. aa thein 
The teacher and school nurse should frequently emphasize t ‘1 to 
portance of obtaining needed dental service and urge each pup 
have corrections made. 
Pupils in low income groups sh 
own dental service by doing odd jobs outside of scho n distri- 
At regular intervals after dental health forms apie progr 
buted to the pupils, the person in charge © e 
should check the results to ascertain the number O 
obtained needed dental service. tives of this ae 
School officials may wish to set UP the objechwn High Scho? 
gram as an achievement device in physical fitness 


Victory Corps. 


ould be urged to pay £ 


School Pupils 


High 
A Challenge to mig when you 


Will you be able to fulfill your duties as 4 citizen 


Dy 


= rejec 


physical status, consu 


' make early repa 





| l DILES ere 
oT WAR sociAL STUD. l ; 

post > Will you want to join the Air Corps, the q aa Ta 

military 28% d, the Army, the Nurses’ Corps, the Nurse-Aids, e 

the Coas s Will you eventually want a job in an industry that demands 

ah ondition and appearance of its employes? 

If you do, you boys and girls in high school should start right now to 


i d 
ble physical defects corrected. 
jot, Oe ait and sight defects accounted for about 35 percent of all 


in the army. Virtually all rejections charged to dental 


‘ons for service 1 i j i ‘ 
A n be avoided if corrections are made in pupils of high school age- 
e defects can be minimized by treatment, or by the proper 


If there is any doubt in your minds relative to your 
It your dentist and physician at the earliest possible time. 
e set of permanent teeth, one pair of eyes, one 
pair of ears, feet and hands. You have but one body, to serve a lifetime. 
If you abuse, neglect or wreck a car, it can be replaced. If you neglect to 
‘rs of defects in your body when they become evident, if 
you abuse or wreck this body of yours, you may not only have cause for 
regret the rest of your life, but also you may be unable to procure a job in 


good physical € 


defects ca 
Many of the ey 


fitting of glasses. 


Remember, you have but on 


. the field of your choice. 


. ‘Are you going to be one of the thousands of young persons who, in the 
prime of life, cannot fulfill all the duties of citizenship because they neglected 
to make timely correction of physical defects? 

Trpia you a about correcting dental, eye and other defects now, is 
answer to this challenge: your answer to your rm 
: self, to you 
and to your future dependents. j iiia = 


J. A. Satzman, D.D.S. Central Commercial High School 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE POST-WAR WORLD 


Economi i 
ic depressions and wars are, to put it mildly, extremely 


unpleasant s 
Cnenee, ind ot Certainly, none of us prays for their re- 
these have ‘ites A , ike so many other sufferings which we endure, 
s Bones . > their wake at least a few desirable by-products. 
that burst into ie at began in 1929 and the international explosion 
People to bea ame ten years later have caused all intelligent 
regulated Kreto fan te the principles upon which their lives Erë 
i some Sitnow, A That re-evaluation meant the sloughing off 
conditions; in othe S ibboleths that no longer applied to existing 
Some Sound mn era it meant the realization of the true value 
br ur philosophies eP that had degenerated into mere verbalisms. 
; generalization. "r — have been no exception to this 
educst Significant chan past fifteen years have witnessed a num- 
tion, ges in the aims, objectives, and practices of 





ts 
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CHANGES. It is not my intention to analyse all the 
My aim is merely to indicate some of those changes wae changes 
my opinion, worth retaining through the post-war Lae are, in 
teaching of the social studies. | IN the 
I take as my text, the opening paragraphs of a statement of 
time policy adopted by the National Council “for the Social St pie: 
The Social Studies Mobilize for Victory. be! 
“Total war mobilizes civilians as well as armed forces. It mobili un 
dren and youth as well as adults. It mobilizes the minds and lem, a 
we 


as the physic 
every citizen—a peoples war... 

“Total war requires an informed and thoughtful population, aware of 
ihe task to be done, determined to preserve a democracy which it under- 


stands, and convinced of t 
na of a fighting democracy depends upon wide- 


lasting victory. The stam 
spread understanding of the issues at stake, of the stark necessities of total 
war on a global scale, and of the complex tasks of achieving a peace.. An 


informed and aroused citizenry is the foundation of victory in both war 


and peace.” 


BLUEPRINT FOR TOMORROW. What we do 
war will determine in very large measure the kind of post-war world 
-a which we will live. I believe, therefore, that there should be as 
little delay as possible in putting into practical effect, wherever they 
have not yet been adopted, the principles herewith enunciated. 
1. The democratic way of life must be understood and appre 
ated by all citizens of a democracy. In all social studies AT 
attention should be given to the history and practice of the prn wi 
liberties. Attention should be given to t P 
and economic as well as of political democracy. 
as well as the privileges of citizens 
courses, and pupils should be given OPP 
in school and community affairs. This pri 
through whatever means are available to 
citizens as well as young people. , et 
2 The world-wide setting of modern life must m 
World geography, including the economic ca an 


ing peace, must receive greater emphasis l 
g P , & tudied, with com 


The respo 


hip should 
ortunities to € “ 
nciple shou be app 


i a 
the instruction of 


acteristics of other peoples should be s eg 
given to likenesses as well as diversities. SER he elim 
based upon ignorance and misunderstanding m 


70 


al strength of all the population. This war is a war involi 
ng . 


he responsibility of each citizen in the drive for 


during the | 


elopment 0* ° 
he develop sibilities 





‘dices against “alien” ideologies and customs will have 
u AGE 
l a clear, dispassionate analysis of the reasons for 


‘tence of other ways of life. (I have in mind here the men- 
e = bs which furnish the basis for our concepts of “the 
p p= Chinee,” “the black savages,” the lazy 
syer M Albion” and “the enigmatic, Oriental, revolutionary 
at, Systematic instruction in the use of maps should be 
‘ntensified, with emphasis on the use of globes-and polar projections. 
The effects of aviation on the reduction of distances must be 
pointed out in all social studies classes. Without the sacrifice of 
any part of our love of country and pride in our national heritage, 
we must learn that we are part of One World. 

3 Racial and national hatreds must be attacked. If there is any 
form of indoctrination that is justified in the classroom, it is the 
exposure and elimination from all minds subject to our influence of 
the fallacies of Nazi racial theories. The problem of educating for 
harmonious race relations looms as vitally important now during 
the war as well as during the post-war era. There should be sys- 


Ancient Pre 
to be rooted out by 


tematic study of the achievements and contributions to our national 


j = world civilization of representative races and nationalities. 
Pe! ~ PA the curriculum in the social studies, the attempt 
TS Sheva : — to develop the habit of critical thinking. 
nhl dl fl , confused with an attitude of skepticism toward 
aS cones e student hears or reads. It means the ability to evalu- 
er omy of information and to r i 
Jas Öapaniant aspek at Cite ace ecognize propaganda as such. 
careful use of is critical thinking should be the more 
whi ot general terms. A : 
which exists in thinkin h - major reason for the confusion 
" Which we bandy iene i the social order is the loose manner 
mazi I$ ) 
` azing results you ney a y abstract, geheral words. See what 
ne nitions of such i clin some group you try to get complete 
nism.” We Only-used terms as “capitalism” and “com- 
that a Must avoid th i : > — 
ec € oversimplifications of complex issues 


om 
dict; Pany the : 
islike. attempt to pin labels on people and ideas we 


Jurys LEMANSKY 
Boys High School 
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Latin-Americano, ` 
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THE SERVICE LEAGUE TRAINS FOR Citizens, Ý 


WHAT WE PLAN TO ACHIEVE AND WHY, w 
r e 


OUR SERVICE LEAGUE—MEMBERSHIP. More than fifty 


per cen 


invite an 
at least one extra- 
tunities to upper classmen or to members oO 
our school is a laboratory—a community i 
__in which almost as many types of wor 
keep the mechanism running smoothly as ther 
organization. We have problems of traffic, sanitation, 
fare; we have clerical needs and we must have messenger 
we need receptionists and ushers. Our switchboard must be - 
our mimeograph must be kept running, our library needs help an 
so does our cafeteria. Our science laboratories need assistants. iP 
have a metal shop and a wood arts shop, a clay arts shop ĉ 
machine shop, a home economics room afl 

stage crew, a musical instrument room for the 
and band; we have a garden and a newly landscape 
We have a bee-hive. We send boys and girls to read to ai 
of the New York Institute for the Blind. We send ee ; ake 
hundred girls to Fordham and Westchester Square T e a dramat! 
surgical dressings and to act as nurses’ helpers. p ge sce 
society, we make our costumes 


for plays and our tani 
have a “make-up” squad. Our boys give valuable 25°" nd chart 
oom; they help in 


e are in any large 
public wel- 
service: 
manned, 


ing of M 
the making go dow" yr 


supply receiving T My 
for the history and mathematics dopar Ri af ormance jego 
on WNYC to give radio PL have - yea 


ountant. 


an instructor to stati 
agazine, 


students type reports 
ernment, a school newspape?, 


72 


for the school acc 
a literary-art m 


that every member of a community has an obligation and believe ol 
participate in community affairs. We believe that the ae right to 
the work performed, provided it contributes to the com A of f 
is not nearly so important as is its quality and the via good, f 
indeed the eagerness—of the worker to do not only his a 
much as time and energy permit. We believe in the dignity of ut as a 
—in the dignity of all work. And we are so convinced thar ork 3 
point of view is worth while and rich in opportunity for individ p 
development that we have organized what we call a Service Lane a 


teacher receives 


t of our students are registered with our Service League, | a 
Some of our boys and girls participate in more than one activity. We f. 
d encourage all members of our student body to engage Ho Ẹ 


classroom activity. We do not limit work oppor- 
f Arista, We feel that 


n miniature, if you please — 
k must be performed to — 


yi - . 
CE pag” des and motion pictures 


‘ection room, sli : ; 
aie an Adult Education Institute. 


ds; we operate 

our school life we feel that every student 
d should find something of interest. And our records show 

oe fa “students are alive to the benefits accruing to them from 

that O i ; 


taking part in the real life of the school. 


HOW WE ORGANIZE. At the beginning of each term, each 

two mimeographed forms: one asks the teacher to 
f student aides the teacher will need for the coming 
‘ods during which such help will be needed as well 
hich the student is to report; the other form-asks 
the names and sections of those students who are 
hese records must be returned to the office of 


a motion pictur 
yal education ai 
1 these phases of 


list the number o 
term and the per 
as the room to W 
the teacher to list 


already working. T 
our Service League within ten days. : 
In addition, each home room teacher receives a circular of infor- 


out the extra-classroom activities being offered during 


mation ab 
the coming term and a set of registration cards to be made out by 


those who want to enroll. In fact, we have two cards—one card is 
apd = be asec x a “job” and the other is used by the 
wilh ths cin fang is own job and wants to register the fact 
activity ali so, each teacher in charge of an extra-curricular 
ihe doh a etc.) is given a set of registration cards for 
signed by the ten a Riga cards are made out by the students, 
Service Aiia =en in charge of the activity, and filed with the 
n our : 

the Saal Oo per cent of the students are members of 
constitution rear ion. Therefore, the General Organization 

ar and ext quires that all students who engage in ext i 
of th ta-classroom activities supported by it E te seein 
mie General Orsanieation. Th pported by it must be members 
on the Service L . e G. O. book number must be 
eague cards. And we insist upon the filing 


Ora 
Parent’s 
consent sli 
TO . nt 
om activities, slip before we accept a student for extra-class- 


as the . 
+ Ses — coming into the office, they are system- 
thing wy iin who found their own jobs and of 
adie n i a in extra-curricular activi- 
eee Fa group having a top card show- 
me Ae e home room teacher. The appli- 
ed according to the periods when the 
73 


0 
tie `s Who are sj 
CSS are file 


cations rhe and 
Or “e 
~r Jobs” 
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of cardiacs, etc., to the office of the League. 
pared with the records of the League and stude 
ally incapable of taking on extra work are sent fo 
conferences, their problems are discussed. If th i 
upon being assigned, their assignments are sent to the 
cation Department for approval. 


THE RECORD WE KEEP. When the section li ‘ent £07 
to the office, rating cards are made out for each a 1 fof 
type of work—including club membership. are 
the name and section of the student, the name of the 
activity, the name of the teacher in charge of t 
and the date. All this information is filled in exc shes 
cards are typed by our Secretarial Practice classes 


assignment. 


74 


ee 


a ee er A A 

students want to work. These applications are then match j ; su) ) 

the teachers’ requests for aides, and the ‘students are a oP with 
fled on 


official forms, and requested to report for work. To th 


employer we send a confirming notice of the assignment 1 
notice must be signed by the teacher and returned to the a This 
Ce, to 


be filed, as soon as the student reports. If the student fails to rep, 

to his job within a few days after assignment, a delinquency Bi! 
is sent to the student. Failure to explain delinquency eand p 
of job and a notation on the Cumulative Service Recòrd of T 


student's lack of responsibility and failure to cooperate, Also 4 
note to this effect is filed in the Cumulative Record Envelope on file l 


in the Guidance Office. 


HOW WE FOLLOW-UP. During the fifth week of the tem 
the Service League sends to each home room teacher a. list of the $- 
boys and girls in the home room who have registered with the E 


League and next to the name of each Student is listed ‘the “job” 
or “jobs” which the student is filling or the name of the club of 
which the student is a member. The home room teacher is asked 


to check this list for accuracy, to cross off any information that is 


no longer true, and to add any information necessary to complete 
the record, Also, G. O. membership must be checked and non-G. 0. 
members must be warned that unless G. O. dues are paid their name 
will be crossed off. This list is returnable two weeks later. ii 

In the meantime, the Health Education Departments submit 
These lists are co™ 
nts who are physi 
r and, at ome? 


dents ! 
ese stu Edu- 


d 

eturne 

sts are f ach 
S 


he activity, ing: TP 
ept the 1% glar 








tem; all work is rated according to the 


ding to the number of weekly 
a djA 


CE LEAGUE 
int sys 
not have a poin 
š e performance and accor i 
buted by the student. So that a rating may T 


SERV! 

We d 
quality of the 
periods contr! 


or 4 B, etc. 
meena emocratic, because we feel that all work is important 


5 = ‘aed, “= we feel that the child who can do no more 
x p fen the cafeteria tables but who does that job cheerfully 
if efficiently is contributing as much as he can be expected to and 
should therefore receive as much praise as the one who finds it com- 
paratively easy to write an editorial for the newspaper, or a script 

o carries off the responsibilities of the office of 


believe i 


the jobs go a-begging; each student tends to find his own level and, 
in most cases, does his part to the best of his ability. Of course, 
some problems in adjustment always arise—such as, finding the 
work too difficult, or not quite to one’s liking ; but these problems are 

not insurmountable. | 
During the fourth month,of the term, the rating cards are sent 
= 7 no and to teachers in charge of clubs for the entry 
in aes rating, The cards are returnable one week later, and 
&s come in they are filed alphabetically and transcribed 


it - l 
o the Cumulative Service Record—one for each student. On this 


record i 

T bahej the name and section of the student, the extra- 

and the rat; lvity, the name of the teacher in charge of the activity, 
rating and comments, if any. : 


PUBLIC 
ally toward the so TION—ASSEMBLIES, Once ‘a term, usu- 
Y. The purpose = the term, we have a Service League Assem- 
Well done. en m the assembly 1S to present the awards for work 
been Ei certificates to all, regardless of grade, who have 
Students ave B for certificates by teacher-employers unless these 
Student - i. to maintain themselves in their studies. If 
We Send to the eel for awards seem to be failing in class work, 
ine failure the con teacher for a statement of the reason for 
ae Work, or dling IS excessive absence, or failure to do 
Becan, hy examine the aT o: Bay other type, the award is with- 
attache it sometimes hap cord? And why withhold the award? 
to mem erat pens that a boy or girl will use the honor 
1p in the Service League to compensate for 
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n a point system because we feel that our plan 


for a show, or wh 
G. O. president as if he were born to the task. As a result, none of 
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adjustment deficiencies in other fields. Unfavorable Co 
teachers frequently throw light on such behavior Patterns 
often as possible, the director of the Service League calls th 

tion of the guidance counselors to such adjustment Proble x 

If there are extenuating circumstances—absence beiss, 
ness, or just plain inability. to grasp the work—the award e 
withheld and often is a stimulus toward the exertion o ; 
effort. 

We give a Service Honor Pin of silver and blue enamel, on which | 
the school seal is engraved, to members of the graduating clad 
whose service record is outstanding and who have passed in all class 
work, All the awards are made by the General Organization, 

In addition, the assembly is written up in the school paper and the 
article lists the names of the winners of the pin. Also, the list of 
names of the seniors to whom the pin was given is printed in the 


Not 
f greater 


' commencement program. 


Perhaps it might be well, at this point, to indicate that our Service. 


League is one phase of our conception of student government. We $ 
do not feel that the Service League is just one more extra-curricular 


activity. Our Service League is extra-classroom activity ‘of all 


kinds and is one of the major functions. of the General Organiza- 
tion. The Service League assembly is the culmination of the terms 


work in self-government and in training for citizenship and : ha 
ducted by the officers of the G. O.—the president, vice-pre™ ? 


ief justi i ‘ustices of the student . 
chief justice, and associate justi ants, the depart 


ficers invite the principal, the administrative = S ally escor 
i i counselors and per . 
ment chairmen, and the guidance ad the faculty adviser 


their guests to the assembly. The principal 

of the G. O. are invited to address the students. tractive: The 
We put real effort into making this = “tage has 

auditorium is decorated with flags and ae ome ning! 

interesting setting. The program always et those W 03 

will stimulate and inspire. And the audience: in their hom 

members of the League may attend; others rema fact, sem 

rooms. Parents of award winners ar 

‘means so much in our school that our Parents “ines Wi 

a medal to the boy or girl of the graduating 


i ice. 
praiseworthy record for unobstrusive servic P AWARD? 


TH 
HOW WE SELECT THE WINNERS OF 7 
76 


a 


er, 1944 a | 
mments py 

s f 
atten, of 


ill. 


# ~~. The Cumulative Service 


court. These of 





SERVICE LEAGUE— 
: ks be 
+ three wee™ 
rs receive mimeographed fo 
teachers 5 of the students whom 


for the assembly, 
the day. scheduled 

= rms on which they are asked to 

they wish to cite for service 

s are asked to indicate just 


fist the name Teacher 
‘ or pins. ‘Ns 
awards—certificates x the award. In all cases, teachers 


dents did to earn 
e final unless, as noted abo 


class work. 


what.the stu 
recommendations are 
an award is failing in 
OF THE CUMULATIVE SERVICE RECORD. 
Record gives-a complete picture of the 
community-mindedness of the student. Every extra-classroom ac- 
tivity in which the student participates is entered. So are the 
ratings for such participation, citations for certificates and the Serv- 
ice Honor Pin, and unfavorable comments, if any. Why? To com- 


ve, a student cited for 


THE VALUE 


_ plete the records and to facilitate follow-up conferences with the 


pupils. ! 

Then, again, the records of the League are used to check eligibil- 
ity requirements for Arista. This is how we check. At the end of 
the term, home room teachers are required to report students whose 


. scholarship average for the term is 85 per cent or over. The Serv- 


7. omn these Honor Rolls for potential Arista material. 
Me tec ted poor Roll a are already in Arista are 
Aster, Hastie dicho ice. elinquents” are reported to the 
th a es Roll who are in terms 5, 6, 7, and 8 but 
If the service > eiia n admitted to Arista are checked for service. 
student is iaiia a of Arista has been met, the name of the 
“The Tene ace o the Arista Faculty Adviser for consideration. 
to check requireme of the Junior Arista uses the service records 
4 Faculty a s for membership in Junior Arista. 
records to check ary the General Organization uses the service 
"ganization, eugibility for nomination to office in the General 
. 2€ Cumulat; : 

ak ool. Te deine ae Beon plays yet another important part 
= dents o whom males an ori Committee decide upon 
trying Mer decisions are ian api a yon 
student. hen memory alone ae he cult to make and especially 
Pply for these P st be depended upon, Sometimes 
© the Committe < nonors and submit letters of recommenda- 
€ Such a practice js discouraged in our school. 
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We have the student’s complete record—scholarsh; 

ratings and character citations, and the service ratin ii 
are taken into consideration when the committee U ae 
record is extremely valuable in selecting the winners 
_ ford medal for citizenship, the American Legion med 
ship, the Parents’ Organization medal for iial, 


the General Organization medals for outstanding servi 


All these 
The Seryj ce 
of the Rex. 

l for Citizen. 
Service, and 
ce records, 


SERVICE ENTRIES ON PERMANENT RECORD. Th 

ice rating cards that are filed by teacher-employers and a a 
charge of extra-curricular activities and from which the raeo, z 
transcribed onto the Cumulative Service Record are rane i 
cording to home room sections and sent to the home room teacher — 
during the week before Regents with instructions on how to trans- 
cribe these ratings and citations for awards to the Permanent Record 


awards, out-of-school activities, and notable accomplishments. 
After the service ratings and citations have been entered, the — 


rating cards are filed in the student’s Cumulative Record Envelope. 


Why? Because very often a teacher will take the time to write a 
comment that is illuminating but much too long to enter on the Per- 
manent Record. And we regard such comments as most valuable. : 
These service entries on the Permanent Record are extremely 
important; employers ask for service records in their requests . 
references; the Army is now asking for a true picture of rpe 
dent’s outside interests and leadership qualities. We do oe op- 
to trust to memory or good fortune. All our students an are 
portunity to, develop their individual tastes; and their 
recorded, evaluated, and rewarded by us. -. taboratory 
This is our interpretation of a Service Eea io the com 
where we train citizens to be useful to themselves a” 
munity. 5 High S 
LILLIAN BADESCH 


chool 


Christopher Columbu 


RE FOR FUN -arity 
d by the vast mA ew 
are only eC d to 

e “mitt? 


passage? 


MEMORIZING SHAKESPEA 


ally has been regarde 
After graduation, 
nes of the long 


Memory work tradition 
of students as drudgery. + 
rarae aves who can recall li 


‘ties in ™M 


‘pointed toward the 


| ; eee ) 
apar | : ded. from 
weno sult, such assignments have gradually fa : 
Aga ree 3 
memory lan books. | a sian 
occurred which made me see 


teachers’ p , 
One day an ai lines from Shakespeare. During 4 fire-drill, 
ad : ur department were standing together near one 
ay ai hile, we watched th 
mingly endless column. Then one of my colleagues 


lines and: smiling quoted from Macbeth, 


“Who would’ have thought the‘ old man 
to have had so much blood in him?” 
akes use of a long passage which he was 
coerced into learning, occasions frequently arise when an appropri- 
ately quoted line or two seems to hit the mark. We can all recall 
instances when we have heard humorous or otherwise effective use 


cident 


three mem 


Although one rarely m 


\ . i F A 
on which there are spaces for extra-curricular activities; service, J made of a quotation from the Bard of Avon. 


With these examples in mind, I worked out the following plan. 
As an assignment, I asked my two senior classes to think of an 
occasion when they, or someone also might quote a suitable line or 
two from the play, Macbeth, which they had just studied. They 
were to memorize the line and prepare to describe the situation to | 


_ the class. 


M . e . 
any of the situations described to the class on the following day 


were amusing, and th 
Faena hast students felt that they had enjoyed memor- 


Here 

are some 

“Pair é of the anecdotes and concomitant quotations : 
foul and foul is fair.” : 


Regardin 
a bd 
at an aipine l i = i baseball game, I might say to a friend 
- “By the bricking of o him ‘fair is foul and foul is fair’.” l 
; ile speaking thy thumbs, something wicked this way comes.” 
oP hing who is a et friend of mine, we notice a third girl 
y thumbs ; rious gossip. I might s RNa, er 
“There's no ore oe wicked this way content > ae eee 
y t . ` 
IScover that in the mind’s construction in the face” 
fone whom I have trusted has done me a bad 


urn, and 
Str ' : say to m é 
struction y mother, “‘There’s no art to find the mind’s con- 


Avau in the face’ ” 
nt} and . : 
in A Young man in o IRH Let the earth hide thee!” 
i a ung Me to go kimm class whom I don’t like has been too persistent 
ae = ‘Me for a r ua him. Every time he sees me, he rushes up 
unt and quit at he next time he does so, I’m going to s 
y sight! Let the earth hide thee’. i 


l, 


4 
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5. “Out, damned spot!” [Sep tembep 1944) 

I have spilled some ink on the table cloth and as | | E 

spot to remove all trace before my mother returns ; rub the Sib 

-spot’.” mo say, “Oni dating 
6. “And when goes hence?” | ' S 

Wife: Dear, mother is coming to visit us. Husband: “A. 2 

hence?” ) ` And when goes ; 

7. “Had I three ears, ld hear thee.” n 


10. 


11. 


12. 


80 


Each member of the class was prepared wit 
and concomitant situations. Moreover, all were extre 
to relate them to the class. 

Jay E. GREENE 










My classmate, who seems to know more insi 
stops me in the hall and asks me whether I 
I reply, “‘Had I three ears, I’d hear thee’.” 


“Methought I heard a voice cry, ‘sleep no more” 
The other night when the people upstairs had a 
heard a voice cry, ‘sleep no more’,” 


ir- Lan died : a =ar this chance, I had lived a blessed time? | GRO) 
a ran best T pi saat me Vane tee noae ONE, 
a“, , es me. I moan to myself, “Hadi fee 

but died an hour before this chance, I had lived a blessed time” Eom 
“This is a sorry sight.’ i $ 
I dook at my failing test paper, which has just been returned and say, 
““This is a sorry sight’ !” i > 
“That isa step on which I must fall or, else o'er leap, for in-my way il Eh sie 
lies.” | > i iis 
An eighth termer is talking about the Regents and says, ““That 8 Be 
step on which I must fall or else o’er leap, for in may way it lies. E 


“If I grow, the harvest is your own.” be ‘able 4 Ly 
My teacher offers to help me after school so that I mt parves i 
get through the Regents. In gratitude, I say, If I grow, i 


is your own’. 


: de, Stories than Win 1 
d like to hear the lateg MDE 


ý a 


party, “Methought 1 E 
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Some Thoughts on Intercultural 
Education 


DANIEL J. CAHILL, Brooklyn Technical High. School 


Dear Miss X: l l . i | 

In June, when visions of indolence danced in our heads, you still 
had heart and will enough to limn, for me, a truer vision of what - 
one English department might become. You must know how sin- 
cerely I welcomed your prospectus of better teaching made better 
by such poor stuff as, in our best moments, you and I and all of us 
are. I, too, wish not just for a good department, but for a great 


department. I, too, wish that, teaching together, we can rouse our 


boys from the merely dutiful study of an assignment to a blood- 
in-their-cheeks realization of the infinite, potential goodness of man 
everywhere on this earth. I, too, hope that our boys will somehow, 
sometime see in the polyglot microcosm of our city their potential 


identity in amity with the macrocosm of our world, 


Above all, it inspirits me to feel that your thoughts on our re- 
sponsibilities in the post-war world are religious in the best sense . 
of religion, whether it be Christianity, Judaism, or another. There 
is no unselfish answer to your dream of the world that we should 
build atop our toppled towers. The plain truth is that, against our 
better natures, we have lived too long in the littleness of clan or sect 
when the greatness was there for our asking. Have we not already 
our little time as teachers met and loved, as pupils and partners, - 
too many of the “outlanders” longer to echo the bigots and haters 
n the world outside our schools? If, though, till now we have 
"emed not to succeed in this American dream, how must we have 


erred in our methods and thinking! 


;UNDAMENTAL FAILURE, My own thinking and experience 
ca from an immersion this past year in the citywide intercultural 
a Paign; and my present thoughts concentrate for the sake of 
ane myself, on an excellent, recent article that I shall use, 
sj honest respect for its author, as an example of what I con- 
al $o be the fundamental failure of one approach to the problem. 

i = High Points early this year I read a thorough, analytical article 
bute M. Chaimas of Fort Hamilton High School on Race 
teach nee Challenges the Schools. Tersely yet powerfully it supplied 
“tS with all the facts they should know about the errors and 
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evils of racism, but it left me unhopeful of its effect b 

expert measure, it had been’ done before and befo i 
conference, and committee without visible avail, It os 
once more to the little missionary audience rathe ; 
mass of teachers, who, for the most part, alread 
As excellent a presentation as it was, I fear it touched 
needed its faith, On the contrary, like most such arti 
included, it may well have antagonized some Of those $ 
touch, for in the precious matter of “the mere living” 
tried too hard to make complexity simple and to feed a 


ause, in 


r than to the i 


few who 


meant to 


‘lesg 


y know these fack 
cles, this | 


of life, it 
nd convince f 


t: io A 7 hae 
PN Ria z 


$ 


F \ 
y i 


€ #4 5 


[October 1544) 


,on facts alone, men and women who are moved chiefly by loyalties | 


and other emotions. ) 


Mr.’ Chaimas, in his first-rate summary of the facts, has done 2 
very well what he set out to do. Yet he fails of his highest purposes © 


because many teachers will seize' upon several seemingly muddled 


ideas to blast the writer’s eminently just, independent conclusion. In | 
his facts on blood, for example, Mr. Chaimas dwells on the plasma f 
values of human and animal blood under the heading “Blood Doesn't ` 


Tell” and “Blood Inheritance Is a Myth,” whereas no reader under- 


stands the original proverbs to mean the physical types of blood p 
rather heredity in which, as regards both men and cattle, many Pir 
with reason, cannot freely be made to disbelieve. ‘His ee lis 
plasma from cattle is an irrelevant red flag to understandably bub» 
people, for despite plasma none believes our race 
anything from cattle. 

When the author proves ther 
golian race, still, at the end of his labor, he e port -adividuals 
tion of our attitudes toward the white, black, an t = 
with whom he must live by the millions. Once he * 


: i ically harmful, still there n 
cegnation not biologically el whan the mere 


lovers who marry for other reas ‘mas’ 
or physique of their children. Mr. ange 
Eskimos’ lending of wives and a readers to 3° 
ternity of their children cause ane aye “h thE Eskimos ; 
i ndon, +t og 
the writer wishes them too to aba ated trib io 


l 

: : “Si enetically T€ 

and faith in marriage. Since g ver ig peace cu an i 
in that one ís warring while the o f 


‘n that one is very jealous 


will ever inhert 


š s or Mon- 
e is no Caucasian oF Negro 


rty wil n 
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INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 


according to Mr. Chaimas, tribes or nations or individuals commonly ` 


miscategorized as races with characteristics from which we would 


protect our children? If, sadly enough for the cause of humanity, . 


these are examples of the ways in which many will interpret the 
facts, what augury, then; of the program Mr. Chaimas advocates? 

To end or reduce racism the author truly sees we need economic 
readjustment, an all-embracing educational program, and social en- 
gineering. After a vision of economic readjustment with which I 
entirely agree, he then gives us a detailed educational program which 
will really work wonders if we can only get the teachers to work at 
it. There is nothing impractical, visionary, or unjust in the program. 
Not enough teachers, however, are working at it. 


LIFELESS FACTS.. In such a way, then, Mr. Chaimas has mar- 
shalled the facts already known to almost all and left the facts 
lifeless. What he as a social scientist has done, he has done thor- 
oughly; but as a social engineer, he has not touched the teachers, 
and it is the teachers whom he must touch. 

But Mr. Chaimas is not at all to blame. He is caught in the 
maelstrom of a movement that has confounded men and nations 


_ before him. This present intercultural movement, with the whole 


„cause of post-war peace at stake, will fail if it relies solely on the 


Saini of factual theses. Race conflict, which challenges the 
m is as old as the hills. There was race conflict before Hitler 
efore Ptolemy; and there are lessons in its antiquity. | 


a Fi WE HAVE LEARNED. One lesson is that the man, who, 
‘s own race alone, enters into the movement to abolish the evils 


. 0 > . 
f racism, ts doomed to certain defeat. There will come upon him 


a bli 
indness comparable to the darkness before a lovers eyes. It ts 


0 
ie oc imi who abandons self and selfish race for all peoples who 
inevitably p and other peoples. There are others, too, who will 
are some ; all, tilt their Quixotic lances as they will. Among these, 
nswer to Fa ractical teachers who in their hearts see as the ultimate 
ings, These e problem, the abolition of religious and national feel- 
Cannot Shia of honestly utopian as they may seem to themselves, 
lieve nese do aught but antagonize most thinking people who 
Convince ia ria an their own religion ; nor can such men help to 
"T the Pole Plain patriot who believes unchangeably in America— 
© or Czech or Dane or Dutch or French or German. 
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To some others, Godwin’s and Shelley’s Perfectibility e 
is an answer. There will come an anarchic day when a 
improving in goodness, will, through love of kind, briz ir 
lasting peace. The German and the Japanese wil] lie bs 3 Out a 
the American lamb. The Chinese and the Western. Parties! with 
smile a Confucianist Christian smile together. Let th an will 
soon but let no man of Lublin, Lidice, or Los Angeles trust in ; 
Then, too, there are those ardent opponents of Tacism who cid 
give to the sword, for half a century, certain races OF certain in- 
corrigible peoples within certain boundaries and so take.on The 
Peaceable Man’s Burden. 





These are the cliches of the half-dreamers, "These are the doomed 


hopes of the half-thinkers. These fallacies are. self-impaled. The 


abiding truth for our immediate concern is that the facts in Moan 
‘Chaimas’ article are by this time pretty well known to our teachers, | 
that the intercultural movement comes from the top and not from 


the great mass of teachers, that there are dozens of unrelated com- 


mittees, that the movement is often divisive rather than unifying. 


Mr. Chaimas’ program for reducing or averting racism is a, review 


of what has been done in the past year in many of our high schools, 
‘from the Midwood concentration through clubs, department meet- : 

ings, teaching the facts of race, teacher workshops, alertness ones | 
the Springfield Plan, incorporating intercultural fairness as a 97: | 


. h i intercultural li- 
Law duty of teachers, curriculum inclusion, local ne and school 


. . : ; t | 
braries, films and teaching devices, work with paren -ouble with 


m and w 


them is that we have lived through a year of the sn dual talk 


seen them fail of their higher purposes. There has ewes 
and little done and that often at a high price. oe as 

it is not on the facts that men feed but on the spit. i 
must see that ¥ 


without 
ty ers 5 


WHAT WE NEED. The cataract-free eye ! 
the schools accept the burdens of the al nnd 
of the people, the schools will fail. When. some j 
hard and most teachers try not at all, the j 
order to win our colleagues through inspiration an p 
be horse sense and some compromise, as tr ee 
the history of our democracy. The ware Ting $e 
made democratic. The few must stop +0 pofession 
movement must become more universally p”° 

Q 
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CULTURAL EDUCATION 
issionary. The teachers who see gaping holes in the pro- 
7 t openly and as friends say their say. We must convince 
- nced by unselfish sincerity, ideals, and democratic leader- 
het ust get and abide by their vote by inspiration rather 
ship, ats natant There must be an end on all sides to talking in 
a aren behind closed doors. We must be patient since we are 
a iL schools and not the people. We must, however, have faith 
i we can move the mountains that are the people, but not very 


effectively short of a generation. 


INTER 


gram m 


Ask yourself, will there ever be love of other people until there is - 


a basis for‘love and that basis, the supreme worth and dignity of the 
individual under God? Take all your other programs and ask of them 
why we should conform to their preachments and listen to the wind! 


TEACHERS MOST IMPORTANT. The success of this inter- 
cultural movement lies in the men-and women who teach, not in 
methods or arrays of facts; and men and women who teach are 
moved by emotions and reason alike. You. can hurl at them all the 
facts in all the books but you will not lure them from their chan- 

neled courses. | 
Ro an the most effective and universal appeals to teachers this 
i Wa the joint statement of the three principal faiths and 
on already Ai message. When facts on race fell unheeded 
dignation a a tars; when thunderbolts of humanitarian in- 
ized its diana E ed; when counter-propaganda vainly intellectual- 
crept the beaut, i Ps, then into many hearts in many homes there 
inter-faith Scare E- truth of the more psychologically practical 
erican Sloat iir Historically speaking, the basis of the best 
Present day ty, from the words of the founding fathers to the 
life are go 1l been religion. Proof sufficient of other ways of 
. ess Hitler and man-God’ Hirohito. When men hope 


thout God or base justice on men who ape God, there 


NO ethic . 
have had er S, only mores, and in Germany and elsewhere we 
ough of mores alone. 


HAT 
nize, eae CANNOT DO. Ther 
afford n goals our schools can 


ting pot never boils. Not in a 
ange the thought habits of a 
&reat teachers, in short order 
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On the propaganda of facts against racism which are known ! 


, the accidents to which men ‘most frequently tie their 
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change, transform, and inspire the children before y 
ents and friends they naturally love and admire m 
their teachers. We cannot undemocratically and im 
own philosophies and interpretations of facts y 
colleagues just as we cannot attack and, at the s 
them. We cannot forget that, as we teach 200 
teachers teach 2000 more. We cannot forget th 
but that there are others equally good and equal 
us in the common democratic fight. 


S Who have Dar. 
ore than they do 
Patiently fois 


pon our differing | 
nine time, convert 


at we are not alone 


A PRACTICAL APPROACH. Mine, though, is not a 
but a practical consideration of the problem. Mine isa song of the 
victory to be, leading us from the morass of quicksand facts. There 
are goals we teachers can achieve and we have the men and women 
to achieve them. We can remember, in all faiths and races, children — 


and colleagues better far than we have ever been. We can never 


utter in private what we would not repeat in front of these we have ` 


loved and admired. We can see in them what, through our help, 


all their co-religionists and compatriots can become. ‘We can ré- 


member, in our own groups, all the blind and bad and hating who 


need our counsel and example. We can stop mouthing religion and i 
live it. We can temper the indignation of men who storm at religion 


when it is at us who live it not that they should cavil rather than at 
the religion which we have not lived. All these each teacher can 
do; all these, God willing, all teachers this new year will do. 
The whole intercultural movement, therefore, depends not ne 
r 
heart if not confessed on the tongue. The cure lies deeper, ei 
far. For, preach and teach all the facts and still there alls but on 
dice in the minds of men, for, it is not on the fundamentals an 
inia dislikes 
even their hatreds. : a a to now the 
The cure lies in our Americanism. From our beginning? , has peen 
American dream, based on the godliness of American i s rs and t0 
to render justice, charity, and, above all, love to all our i the childre® 
all nations as well as to all our colleagues and a 
before us. 


° 9 = 4 whi my 
These are my thoughts on Mr. Chaimas article in W°- ffer 


this tse 


the will to do good and to make a better world. spe erienc® 
heart and will; but in my mind, by the lamp ° 
10 


t Our, a 


ly thoughtful beside 


Pessimistic 





yorE THAN GOOD WII PE Ae eat, 
, he marshalling of facts nor by furious action can 
either by t l : : 
ala time achieve the heart’s desire. We are dealing here with 
we oe of parents, teachers, and children. We are trafficking 
the eet matters of love and liking, marriage and birth and 
[ th, bread and milk for the body, peace and joy for the soul. 
ound to'the land, men will not dare the unknown seas for unad- 
venturous facts. But, as for a child’s sob or for a free nation’s 
dream men have in other days and will again in ours, with glad 
hearts, surrender days and years “the stuff that life is made of.” 
The intercultural movement (poor earth bound names we give 
our children, but full many a child named Jane has been sweet and 
kind and fair) is our eternal hope for a better, kinder world. If 
men are to be worth survival in a presently sorry world, it must be 
on their answer to this problem. As teachers, apart from the jobs 
we must do, devotion to this cause is our supreme opportunity for a 
higher spiritual satisfaction. 


Facts and methods, like flung roses, are gone with the wind. Little 


cliques and little clans and sects scatter in the dust of time. But 


dream-driven, leader-inspired teachers, everywhere in this city and 


re can in individual quiet ways Slough off the shackled day 
4 generation, make this free land a land . 
Sicko eee mi nd of dream-come-true. 


i » ( sincere and inspired leaders, forgetful of 
TH arn and self interest that we can give our hearts to 
youth that T = cert and example of a new generation of 

€ unique rnd. 7 7 € people of our land a fairer conception of 
TU oF 4 y under God of each individual. This is the only 
Sound and tiers de ral education. This forgotten, there will be 
More nearly the hese ered and lived, there will be a world 


to the heart’s desire. 
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Our schools have responded vigorously to the challeng 
in Superintendent Wade's statement. Numerous courses 
shops on intercultural relations, revisions of curricula 
programs, film and literature compilations, extra-curricula Activities 
school-community projects and many other types of activities bet 
been developed to further good will. Prominent Persons and im 
portant organizations outside of the schools have cooperated with a 
in these efforts. | 

These programs are splendid and should be multiplied. But their 


and work. 


effectiveness can be increased, and their purpose made more likely ° 

of realization if our framework of activities js enlarged to include <- , 
planning for the security of the common man, i.e., achieving free- 
dom from want and freedom- from fear. More thay good will is 


needed. We have come to realize that tolerance and good-will pro- 


grams deal largely with symptoms rather than with basic causes, | 


When a man’s bread and home are threatened, he does not have 
good will in his heart for those who he is led to believe are crowding: 
him out. To make America secure, even more from, within than 
from without, we must discover how bad will is created, for what 
purposes. At the same time, we must learn what kind of program 
will produce a durable and effective national unity for peace Ai 

plenty. ` 


HATE AND DISUNITY—PROBLEMS OF EVERY AMERI 
CAN. It is important for us to appreciate the significanc ae iT 
intendent Wade’s statement that “intergroup antagomsms attack on 
a national problem”—that an attack on a minority ot the minority 
all the people of America, that it is not the problem : all realize in 
alone. Unfortunately, the peoples of Germany ae Hic incitement, 
the twenties and early thirties the role of pcre them men”. 
namely to divert attention both from efforts to tenis n “M T 
and physically and from the shortcomings of ^a itha p : 
Kampf’ Hitler tells us how he will use scapegoating: ad, and on ad 
desperate because of huge unemployment on oon and others try 
other hand the special interests of Krupp, cal ; itler bra? 
to guarantee themselves sustained, large a fa cause O sha 
stormed that the Jews and the Communists wer , 
one’s difficulties. With the help of these i the p 
puppets to distract from the real causes © 

the German tycoons achieved Nazism. 
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ape THAN GOOD WILL — 


We must learn th 


of misun 
trived against a 
because it 


= = abi the situation calls for the effort of each and every 
1{no ,, 


f us, whether Protestant, Catholic, or Jew, whether business 
= out ie or farmer, whether white or black, and whether of 
einige, Italian, Polish, English or any other national origin. 


WHY THIS CURRENT WAVE OF HATE? The American 
people are on the march toward greater and greater democracy as 
the only way to achieve victory and lasting peace. The new position 


of women in industry, the education of millions in industrial proc- - 


esses, the entry of many Negro workers into industrial production, 
the increase of political awareness of our workers, the greater 


_ understanding and friendship with our Allies—all these and much 


more have moved the nation forward on democracy’s road. 

There are those in America who fear and hate these democratic 
advances since they constitute a threat to their economic and political 
i Though few in number, they control many of the means 
in i = ag Opinion, and are thus able to confuse and mislead 
this defeatic *t people. Where unity among our people is required, 
our people r irik strives for disunity. The strains and sacrifices 
ity ithe A pear in this war—disrupted family life, casualty 

uction and fone Costs, necessary government regulation of pro- 
le to divisive im ee many of our citizens more suscepti- 
War increased Minto Thus we find in the midst of this 

government” or J ews, Negroes, Catholics, Mexicans, unions, 
re ic sioner P ogressives who are called “reds”, etc. 

Pression of the bee in the fact that during the depths of the 

ecade, hate and discrimination were far less 


the economic soil was ready, the 


Political ¢ = NOW. Though 
fully l for the drive to fascism in America had not yet 


iri Oped, 
€ Unit a 
men ; ited Nations i 
matt extreme P ai ar to victory, these ultra-reactionary 
, ‘on, will try to seize this government, to 
e center and stronghold for world fascism. 


“War 5 Š 

ardships mint loyment, inflation, depression, and all its 
Sht provide the conditions under Which the 

. 18 








e lesson of Germany and Europe. The stirring 
derstanding and conflict is psychological sabotage con- 
11 the people—more dangerous than physical sabotage 
is more insidious. Immunity from oppression exists for 
ot even for members of America’s mythical majority. - 
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T N ' \ : è 
weapons of hate could be used to gain control. A prosp 


cratic America in which our people enjoy the fruits `o 
an expanding economy will mean the doom of fasci st 


. > i insurgence. o ace 
These are the stakes in our campaigns for the unity and security E 


of our people. 


ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL FACTORS IN A 


Europe during the nineteenth century brought people 
lands to our shores. They all helped make America. 


were attacked for many misfortunes in America, amon 


vehement. Devastation of Irish sections of cities and burning’ of 
Catholic convents occurred. Reverses in the Mexican war were 


ascribed to Catholic non-cooperation—a familiar cry even in World — 4 | 
Wars I and II, but with a different group accused. ‘The Know- | 


Nothing Party, “Rum, Romanism and Rebellion”, the Ku-Klux-Klan 


all testify to the bitterness and unreasonableness of an economie 


T ; il] existing, that — 
attack in religious guise. So great was the bad will ee of 


; le 
serious opposition was made to the establishment of the Col 


n dy to « 
the City of New York on the grounds that it would be a er 7 


provide educational opportunity for the Irish. Si: 
Beginning with 1890, many Jews came from i suffered 
economic security and religious freedom. ee a America; 
spoilation and exclusion in Europe and discrimina eal in religion, 
both economically and socially. Because of the differ n e 
and because of the different folkways and AEDA hey p 
oped partly in the effort to adjust to this re) or OT egoating: 
marked for misrepresentation, vilification and T hs. 
put it well in calling them “my hostages from Ms „almost thirt 5 
Now let us turn to another segment of M 4 
million people comprising about 10% of our pOP igh CY 
These people, taken from a continent wher 
existed, have a history in America which 1s 4 © became Come, 
ae ‘vil War, Negroes ot until © i 
cratic assertions, After the Civi legally. defeat 
with white men for employment, at least ai the 
were the violent hates and restraints enger 
14 
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Perous, demo 
£ Peace and 


MERICAN ~ 
Pheavals jn 
from. many jf) 
provided much of the unskilled labor that built our railroads, They bd 
g them un- — 
employment, slums, crime and panics. Because they were ofa 
different religion, it was particularly easy to scapegoat them on — 
religious grounds. Anti-Catholic attacks were widespread and 


obtain’ 


e many TP dem” 
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another, namely sca 
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E THAN GOOD WILL- 


MOR ders. Besides suffering employment discrimination, lower 
‘slave ew vadidential segregation, Negroes in many ‘part of the 
wages 


‘sn rarely receive justice by police and in the courts, are granted 
natio rage only about one-sixth the educational allotment -of 
_ the oa one-twelfth the number of hospital beds per capita 

| on * ~~ aie have, and suffer under many other forms of 
oP ar, In the face of these disabilities, it is a testimonial 
wi Negro people that they have retained their self respect, that 
they have contributed so many great people to America. In certain 
respects, these people have always known something akin to fascism 
in America. To their great credit, Negroes are supporting the war 
effort because of patriotic reasons and because they see prospects 
of improvement through democratic advance. i 
In Western United States, the cast of characters is different but 
the roles are the same. The disabilities imposed on Chinese, Mexi- 
cans, Indians and even poverty stricken whites (Okies) only point 
up the same tragic mistake that economic sickness is all too often 
treated by primitive magic—trying to project ills and faults on 


apegoating. Burning of effigies would be cheaper 
and less harmful. 


Among the man ires “divi 
y other devices of “divide and conquer” th 
employed by the r : a hes 


eactionaries 
examined. of today are two that should be 


Partic | 
ima since our entrance into the war, certain newspapers, 
have loudly and often accused labor 


Federal figures for 1943 


7S out of every ten thousand. American 
100% on the job. On the other hand, man 
nf idents, most of which industry can prevent, 
Purpose o then i -i times as great in the same period. The 
mise, 1... old-faced lies against labor the reader can sur- 
note in this connection that in Detroit and in 
» anti-Negro and anti-Semitic 
: Ip create bitter resentm 
ent 
ie wird Strikes. The Philadelphia transit strike 
last Other devic heen g example m this kind of sabotage, 
in “urope and Americ: f 
a Ca for the 
l Py and Goering have loudly insisted 
© keep bolshevism from Europe. In 


been 99 94_ 
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order to ease in Nazism, Hitler took a page from Nero 
burned the Reichstag and blamed the Communists, 


THE THREAT OF FASCISM IN AMERICA. Thee 


y 3 a i . 4 conom; f 
and political soil of America has in it the potentialities ic 


for the 


growth of native fascism. This is a very unpleasant Conclusion : 
but one that must be faced. Let us examine the con dition a 


America’s people today. 


We have pointed out that, in the past, adverse economic conditions 
made our people receptive to the poison of hate and scapegoating, Re 
President Roosevelt said in his message to Congress in Januar 
1944, “People who are hungry and out of a job are the stuff of which — 
dictatorships are made.” Too many of us, unfortunately, are un- 
aware of the extent of the hardships Americans endured during the - 
depression of the 1930's upon which have been piled the necessary 


sacrifices of this war. 


In 1933, more than fifteen million Americans—one third of our va 
working population—were unemployed. In 1935, some eighteen ff 
million persons depended on-relief grants for subsistence. In this § 


period, when a minimum health and decency budget required 
$1,900.00 for a family of four, the National Resources Committee 


reported that about twenty million families, 65%, had incomes unis | 


$1,500.00. The O.P.A. reports that in 1942 when a miimo spa 
and decency budget required about $2,200.00, twenty milion fe 
—almost 60%—had incomes below that figure. M 

Throughout the nation, millions of American 5 need workers 
in slums and shacks. The lack of building materia $ ing the Wat 
has made construction of new housing impossible =- production 
while the mushroom growth of population 17. bP quate. Jn @ 
centers has made housing facilities even mor? ind 


milies— 
ao d d thousand 1 
city like New York, more than rare and gub-standat 


one quarter of the city’s population— 
dwellings. l , 

With poverty goes not only a higher - . 
ficiency in medical care. The National aa „mong out P 
surveys found the following health conditi “aoctor’s € 
In 1936, nearly a quarter million mothers 
childbirth. Two-thirds of the mothers a? a 
who died could have been saved with ees containing 
percent of the counties in the United States, 
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‘thousand were rejec 


wILL $$$’ 
THAN GOOD l 
MORE have no general hospital. Two thirds of the rural 


is 
illion people, 
sections of Ame 

The needs of th 


rica have no child care centers or clinics. 


result 


‘tion men examined under Selective Service about eight hundred 
millio 


ted because of disease or physical defects. The 
wical shortage of doctors, nurses, and hospital facilities brought 
- by the war has certainly not helped to improve ‘these con- 


ditions. a. 
Education is one of the main pillars of democracy and a very 


effective means for combatting intolerance and for achieving unity. 


Yet millions of Americans have never had as much as a complete 
elementary school education. Over seven hundred fifty thousand 
men (five hundred thousand white and two hundred fifty thousand 
Negro) were rejected by the army for functional illiteracy. In 
states like Florida, Mississippi, South Carolina, and -Georgia about 
one-third of the adult population has had no more than a fourth grade 
elementary education. In New York, one of the most advanced 
as a terms - educational opportunity, twelve percént of the 
Tn all, = = T ns- =r fourth grade elementary education. 
beron fen den oe Te ults in the United States have never gone 
Ciee aa co n e in elementary school. 

Or Merienne ie. A : + atest = the insecurity and hardships 

uring the war, which give us 


ut reactiona i i 
an ; ry campaigns of hate durin 
i during the post-war period.. Rott 


E 

nA MINATING THE THREAT OF 

a SHectively combat hate 

a weapons fascism use 

De Y We must deal with e 
Ople. We must e 


» intolerance, discrimination, and racism 
S to divide in order to conquer? Cer- 
hori a word and action which divide’ our 
must do mecr rod E action which fosters good will. 

; e must remove the elements of 


on ite «Security which Saj : 
S vici ie ch make it possibl > 
ous politica] activities P e for reaction to carry 


Ose 
Of us who work so 


t i 
unciated b sc for implem 
u mi! President R 

wh} lave a 
ai a ne r 
Tdless of stat; 


hard to foster good will now understand 
enting the New Economic Bill of Rights 
Cosevelt, in January 1944. j 

> SO to speak, a second Bill of Rights under 


Of securit 
y and prosperi ; 
ion, race, or creed perity can be established for all, 
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e war for physically fit young men showed the 
s of the depression in: the shocking fact that of the first two 
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Among these are: pepe a 
. The right to a useful and remunerative job, | 


The right to earn enough to provide adequate food and clothin ue 
‘etx j ; pas g =o 


and recreation. : 
The right of every farmer to raise and sell his products at 


which will give him and his family a decent living. i 
The right of every business man, large and small, to pad 


monopolies at home or abroad. 
The right of every family to a decent home. 


The right to adequate medical care and the opportunity to achievet aa 


and enjoy good health. 


The right to adequate protection from the economic fare’ of old a B 


age, sickness, accident, and unemployment, 
The right to a good education. 


All of these rights spell security. And after the war is won woe 
must be prepared to move forward in the implementation of these rights,  - 


to new goals of human happiness and well-being.” | 


The new Bill of Rights is a long-range program and should be. 
realized in the form of a series of specific measures during the _ 


course of the next few years. : 3 


Every forward-looking, progressive bill which moves us towards ` 


our goals of better living and greater security will be a significant 
contribution toward the campaign to rid America of hate and dis- 
unity. Every such bill must be supported: by those who wool 
really achieve enduring good-will. 

In poll-tax states, ninety-four percent of the 
not cast a ballot in 1942. This means six million p 
four million Negroes, ten million in all. anplete 
by establishing for these people the right to vote, would is Civil 
the unfinished business of the Reconstruction Period ST cdl de- 
War. And very significantly it would take from the po im 
scendants of the slave owners the political dominance 0 
America’s domestic and foreign policy. ation for 
TEACHERS AND POLITICS. Dr. Wade’s reco 
more effective work among the children applies wit 2 
force to teachers: “Their (the children’s) horizons cat with their 
and their interest stimulated so that they may WOT 3 
fellow Americans toward the achievement of demot’ -ig ë 
Teachers must: become more active in their communit m or reatet 
of public officials who will enact and carry on legislatto | 
security for all our people. 
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The Anti-Poll Tax Bill, . 
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N GOOD WILL 


e people declare an aversion to such activity as though it 
Som Let us realize that politics can be as clean or as dirty as 


sin. , 5 f 
pe low it. Politics shapes people’s lives whether or not they 
2 on in Let us help shape politics so that our people’s lives 
a be happier and more sécure—impervious to hate and intolerance. 


Teachers and schools:must recognize that because controversy is 
the very essence of the struggle to live, controversial topics should 
be fully and obj ectively discussed. Not to face and solve controversial 
problems is to pile up trouble. Teachers have the responsibility for 
training youth for the democratic solution of our problems. 


THE TEACHER IN THE CLASSROOM. “All American chil. ` 


dren must learn about and become acquainted with the differences 
and common bonds of the people who are America so that they will 


not be easy prey to racist propaganda of native or foreign origin, 


= Since the creation of attitudes of respect for all human beings 
is the objective, no one subject field has primary responsibility, but 
al Sune Eya be on the alert for opportunities that can be 
ai wie: a attitudes.” —“The Brotherhood of Man” 
S nt John E. Wade—Feb. 1344. 
veini : ee the teacher must be fortified with two basic 
Mtr “sang A to help solve this national problem. First, there 
tural. fet ray n deep acquaintances with ànthropologic and cul- 
To eliminate =, on peoples of the United States and of the world. 
the teacher fel emeaage and hates to which children are exposed, 
standing that si i wy the background to help bring the under- 
“PPortunities, en “S. are equivalently capable if given equal 
aged to speak ite: i Ay teacher must understand and be encour- 
history an wider ac tly of the forces and drives that have shaped 
ape Current events today. Sensing the impor- 


tance of 
What 
we say, our students will be genuinely interested and 


active, 


Thou h . i 

tiong,» a with teaching units on “Better Human Rela- 

Politica Oria x wha is fortified with anthropologic, economic and 

D clasg for im anding will be needle sharp to utilize opportuniti 
Proving the attitudes and behaviors of his pupils. i 


LS. Young children are naturally 
ough they may perceive differences, 


These they learn from adults about 
ir 


‘COoperative.’ Th 
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them. Our problem at this age is to try to keep children coopera. 


tive by examples, experiences, and precepts. | a 
As the child grows older, he may speak in a contemptuous, hate 
way of differences exhibited by members of other groups, RE 
has adopted the discriminatory patterns of his culture and society, 
in order to feel that he “belongs”. Have him regard himsels watt 


t 


denly transplanted to another soċiety. He may find that he A : 1 


uncomfortably different. Then he may realize that differences do 
not necessarily signify inferiority. Whenever differences are really 


inferiorities, he can be led to discover that the inferiority is not d | 
really innate but only acquired as the result of unfair historical wae 


treatment of that minority over a long time. - 


As a child grows older, the approach becomes more dynamic. P 
He is brought to understand the forces and drives that shape cur- 4 


rent events. In knowing that current events do not occur acci- 
dentally, he is being oriented to participate in aiding or opposing 
forces as they either help or hinder human welfare. In this way, 


the student’s view is enlarged to include national and world horizons i 


clearly and correctly. 


MORE THAN GOOD WILL IS NEEDED. Programs of good 
will and understanding—yes, many more of them. American teach- 
ers in this period of approaching victory and in the post-war it 
will be developing many more such programs in their eae 
and in their communities. But they will do more. They - ant 
more active alongside of their fellow citizens in behalf : ¿n + 
security for all. To the extent to which teachers contribu aot i 
attainment of the goals of freedom from fear and a forts 
that degree will they help create the environment in W 


toward good will are assured of success. 
“It is my earnest hope that a generation of ce 
sympathetic and understanding teachers will ie : 
ing and working with others which will mark the en i : 
erance and interracial conflict. I have every confi es will r° x 
of our city, as well as our boys and girls and thew iN E. wADE 
this challenge.” —SUPERINTENDENT JO one 
a> if ‘ctory over our mand 
“We are determined that we shall gam cn not only | urit 
mies, and we recognize the fact that our gra intolerance, one 
and Japan: they are all the forces of oppressio™ iyilsz0 


r ch of ct LT 
and injustice which have impeded the forr T SEVE 
PRESIDENT FRANKLI 


dren reae". 
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Beachhead on Broadway 


FRANCES COLVIN WRIGHT 
Abraham Lincoln High School 


/+ When the headline “Teacher to Aid City Center” appeared in 


The Sun last June, it marked a eon come true. The article, you 

ay remember, contained Dr. Wade’s announcement that Mrs. Ida 
psami of Haaren High School had been assigned by the Board of 
Education to serve as a coordinator of all school activities connected 
with municipal drama and music. In the report of an interview 
which followed, Dr. Ernst pointed out that this was just another 
extension of the work of the School and Theater Committee of the 
Association of Teachers of English. 

This committee first met in September, 1940 to formulate plans 
for the purchase of, theater. tickets on a large scale and their dis- 
tribution at reduced rates to the pupils of the city high schools. 
Now after four years of hectic extra-curricular activity, our work 
is being recognized as an integral part of the education system. _ 


oN APPEAL, During that time, 78,585 cut-rate tickets for pro- 
‘ssional Broadway plays at prices_ranging from 5 cents to $1.85 


h \ . . 
ave been distributed. - However, the committee is not satished— 


hence this a eal j > i 
record, but Stee weg {Ih Points. Of course, we are proud of that 


even declining a. n remember the total high school population— 
beachhead mie "+ 1S—we. know that we have established only a 
ere are some ci must sell thousands more tickets this year. 
others doing so o T schools which are not participating at all and 
impressed r tiie Y on a small scale. Perhaps these schools will be 
Sraphed material a inted page since they have ignored the mimeo- 
Pian apad upon them. Perhaps some. teacher who 

ut doesn’t happen to be an English teacher will 


ctful inquiri 

Me su . ‘2qQuiries about tickets in hj 

that i cathusiastic Person who read i Me pE with as 
Pip ang students to the beauty a 
art 


_Of our educational Program, will volunteer as 


often received complaints 
Schools that their children ` 
such tickets at reduced 
n-letter-opener, a to-the- 
ally inefficient or absent- 


shows that a no 
Sater 1 ? OF even an occasion 


O 
ver igs responsible, 
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' One of my students who had won two tic 





ed oe 

FOR ALL STUDENTS. Every OEE Public high Schools 

ought to have the opportunity to participate in this important’ edy. 

cational project. Aside from the necessity of developing a nev 

audience if the legitimate theater is to survive in any except a musi 


cal comedy form, the value to the student is incalculable, He needs 
the imaginative experience of hearing the Elizabethan language with 4 
which he has been struggling become the speech of living heroes | 
and villains. He needs the realistic experience of meeting in the 


flesh characters who really represent the minorities in his readings 
on tolerance instead of the stylized caricatures he so often sees in « 


the movies. He needs to be weaned from the Grade B tastes he 
has been developing in his “double feature” neighborhood movie — 
theaters. He needs to experience the brand new thrill of shared. f 
emotion, to feel that magic spell by which skilful actors can merge | 
the diversified individualities in the audience into a harmonious oe 
whole, It is amazing how quickly he becomes a confirmed theater- | 
goer if we offer him tickets for good productions at prices he çan 
afford to pay. In my own school, so distant from Broadway and 
located in a neighborhood which is certainly not economically privi- 


e X p é ith í ; i 
‘eve us for tickets. Two boys came one day with  § 
leged, students besiege died out wha LEE 


that familiar theater-ticket gleam in their eyes. They went 

said the only tickets available were for the Ballet Russe. ; l ay 

away, to return in a moment, saying, “If you say eso the 
, kets for Tomorrow ! 


World, in a prize essay competition looked 


í 3 : ou please 
award was announced. “What’s the matter? Arent y for the . 


ickets 
I asked. “Oh, yes, but when can I go? I have tic Porgy 


d 
next three weeks: Othello, The Cherry Orchard, an 
Bess.” be ; 

| l anderestim@ 
LEARNING TO BE ADULTS. Finally, let us on a audience 
the value of the-student’s discovering and practicing to be 
behavior. The development of social self- aii 
fundamentally important if sensitive adults are nn oo of a 
the power and beauty of good motion pictures. jsectaen | 


dw 
: i aws an ya 
effective scenes are ruined for them by the guff iheir appre”. 


sin 
of inconsiderate youth, spontaneously ra goer offers 2 a od 
Teacher-supervised group attendance at the teract hi unsuP l 


learning situation which may help to cous 


audience reactions at the movies. 
22 
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ON BROADWAY. 





ods for reach 


inced that a 
il project includes a series of special five-cent matinees and the 


distribution of tickets for regular productions offered at reduced 
rates, the part of our program to which the City Center contributed 
so effectively last year and which looms so large for the future. 


ng the pupils—or rather the teachers, for we are all 


THE PLAN.. Now that the commercial theatres are finding any 
kind of play profitable, they are becoming increasingly unwilling to 


give tickets to students at reduced rates. Since they are giving so 


many to service men, we can’t complain. We are, therefore, relying 
more and more on the City Center whose plans for the year are 
purposefully geared to our work. Special student matinees are 
scheduled for Harriet with Helen Hayes and Othello with Paul 
Robeson. Other plans include tickets for the Stokowsky children’s 
concerts, the City Center Opera Company (so praised by Olin 
Downes), the Ballet Russe, and other special entertainers, such as 
Paul Draper and Larry Adler. . | 
Boe Program of special student five cent matinees, which have 
~ “Farla ten or fifteen cents, was launched on May 30, 1941 
y Katherine Cornell in a erfo le 
Eang Periormance of The Doctors Dilemma. 
pss wa i greeted with genuine enthusiasm by all the news- 
an eth eae e the front page of The Herald Tribune and the 
erson referrin i A ~ of The New York Times. John 
as “a fresh ianei ` it as a Jitney jubilee” characterized the plan 
ork Post endi g promise of hope” for Broadway. The New 
& it as “New Blood in the Theater,” wrote of 


cing enchanted wi 
with th : . > 
eatre People for being: Lan ending the article with a cheer for the 


0 granted, as Kanal) en of vision (the teacher part being taken 


W 
theat om we shall be ete 


T 
ators, pel stage hands, masg S nets. He persuaded the 


ties eater ma usicians, ticket a 
os agents, press 
this, Profits or i S, dramatists and producers is e ena 
PPreciat; nı p te their services to the cause of saa bi 
S œ 
© young.” In accord pik 
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THE TEACHERS. The committee uses two meth- 


it is almost entirely a matter of teacher enthusiasm. 
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t th ribut 
by ve School and Theater Committee after a drawing of lotsa 
Dr. Moskowitz’ office to determine the order of the assignment aa 


tickets to schools and their respective locations in the theater, The yi 
tickets for each special matinee are still sent, as they were. then, ‘to 
the chairman of the English Department in blocks of forty with 
one ticket marked for the supervising teacher.. From thirty to forty 
schools are represented at each performance, depending on the num- : 
ber of seats in the theater.’ It is understood that only the most — 
mature students from among those who have never seen a Broadway © 
play will be chosen, though occasionally the appearance of a whole — 
group of giggling little girls would suggest that some teacher had) 
been playing favorites and had sent a gifted but too youthful class, 
The plays chosen are, of necessity, adult plays and the privilege of 
purchasing a ticket should be reserved for students about to graduate. 
Thirteen such special. matinees have been made possible by the ` 


? TT 
J E 


-fpe NE ES AK a AN An BREER STEER TA ET E E TID a ‘ ~iri 2 
if 400" » 
, n A ’ 


generosity of the people of the theatre in the past four years, thus — 


enabling each senior or vocational high school to be represented at 
three or four performances. Mr. Harding pointed out in a news” 
paper article summarizing the work of the Central Control Board 
of the progam: “This is the first program on which all the theater 
has ever united and stayed united. They are doing so because pe 
realize that these children have been growing up, knowing a a f 
motion picture players and radio performers, steeped m the y a 
how they live and what they eat and wear, but eagle oTi 
nothing about the theater and its people and carng less. cople ore 
whole generation in America to whom the theater and une pte 
only a little less fabulous than the tall clipper ships pee would 
the seven seas, Under ordinary circumstances these c 7 Shes 
never learn about the theater or guess that i might aaa : 
pleasures not to be found in any other entertainment. d more diffi- 
These five-cent matinees which are proving mor so rmances, a 
cult to arrange in these days of wartime benefit per ð thrilling 
provided excellent advertising for the project a? ts of the variou? 
experiences for those participating, including the CA? asponsive a 
plays, who have found the students exceptionally pri < p= 
ard Lindsay, in a very moving little curtain T i eciati® 
Life With Father told the student audience t al exciting 
had made that afternoon’s performance the mo 


cast had ever given. 
24 
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TICKETS. We feel, however, that the really impor- 


cUT-RATE our work, less spectacular but more effective, is, the ` 
f tickets at reduced rates. The fact that we are often | 


tant part of 
distribution o 


id the compliment of being asked for tickets for “Oklahoma” 
pal 


tates how we have progressed in this work. And when the 
m e actually offered us, 500 $1.10 seats for that almost in- 
a Fa: delight, it had all the effect of a large gold-sealed diploma. 
oe did not dare announce them publicly for fear of being mobbed, 
re distributed them to committee members who with a black market 
air permitted students to buy them as a special reward for school 
service. The cut-rate program was put into effect in January 1941 
with the sale of 3587 tickets for Twelfth Night but that achievement 
represented several months of persistent letter writing and vocifer- 


ous pounding at the doors of the business managers. John Mason 


Brown served as a kind of godfather to the project, giving us tips 
as to producers most likely to be interested, letting us use his name, 
as an entering wedge, even telephoning to make appointments when 
w were rebuffed in the outer offices. We found, as always, that the 
big people were invariably sympathetic and helpful if we could get 
Past the little people at the doors. Of course, we also found those 
hun more eager to cooperate than those with 
bray lat ence ai r. Warren Munsell of the Theater Guild was 
e i E as was Mr. James Reilly of the League 
him that we were "Pr he latter was skeptical until we convinced 
ut that we had a ` rn =" another gt oup of visionary drama lovers 
practical mass distribution system already worked 


eat Others wh 


o were iasti 
rve on our adv; enthusiastic about the plan and agreed to 


` ster, Elmer iie p committee were Ruth Gordon, Margaret Web- 


th 


top Ames Ba tock Pemberton, Theresa Helburn, Mrs. Win- 
list of dl ae H, Clark, and Paul Turner. 
YS attended-and the number of tickets sold follow. 
Pay iow CUT RATE TICKETS SOLD 
~194 
Pig? Night Ls Tickets Play 1941-142 Tickets 
antag the West. /7°°°""*> ci Corn Is Green,......... 3838 
a nian acbeth ......cccecees vesces 1484 
The Ben Mrs, North, CU 5910 Watch on the Rhine...... sss. 2250 
Ah Wi; Utiful Piglie "7s 900 Rivals 92. 
As y derne ple SA 250 isa nd B E EREEREER eens 2445 
Seats gov bea 696 SY and Bessas wees 


War and Peace (Student 
Theater Production) ...... 355 
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STANDARDS. The plays on this list represent the best the theater | 
had to offer except for a few plays whose managers still cling ob- © 


durately to the idea that bargain rates would spoil the students for 


box office rates, forgetting that they would never buy tickets at any — 


price unless they first developed an interest in the theater. Some 


of the plays were good theater but second rate drama; howevet, 


we feel that we will get good plays only if we build up a solid box- 
office attendance for the best now available. We had before us 
always the problem of suitability—almost any realistic Benes 
play has some doubtful spots although the most ribald scenes” 

ever exposed them to were in As You Like It. 
criterion the general tone of the play; if the majority of d socially 
mittee feel that the play had in general an ethically an i 
desirable attitude toward life, we voted to take it. 1 pr ale ue 
our pupils with their tabloid reading about gangster bia y cases 
love nest murders, Hollywood’s brawls and rape a” 
are better insulated against possible shock than we te o 
ideal solution of the problem would be that other — . 
school repertory theater offering the plays from. sg the ovies- 
of study at prices which would meet the competition aded 
The project, again with the help of Mr. Harding 
Mr. Arthur Hopkins to agree to act as managet, 


stage of newspaper announcement in February 1744: 
26 
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BEDS, Sect art AGS rites 


A Tickets Play ' a 
na 1942-1943 Ballet osien ie ; pit: sad 
Company... ...- 692 Decision ..... Rei’ Sr Saas . 
a Gii A T 1434 News Moon asii R Be | 
: TCLS sowens ATA i 11 . peal 
Winter Soldiers ensin ggg $. a, Y Lew Cont Matinee ea 
The Patio Aux sor laas. 2115 ,. Doctor's Dilemma 2... . < 1405 
Eve of St. Mark......+...++: 2055 , Life With i ssd 1082 
Arsenic and Old Lace.,.,.. 938 
| 1943-1944 My Sister Eileen......... 906 
Ballet Theater ........0++++- 2725 | Junior Miss ......., min 997 
Othello es irasci iarere 2575 Kiss For Cinderella.......... 1012 
The Patriots as apsrags 5200 ` Angel Street ........ ieie 900 
Martha (Opera) .......-ces- 834 Tane aies ood an E ae <. -940 E 
The Cherry Orchard......... 2658 Uncle Harry: 5c eiaa 1057 “* 
Porgy and Bess........+++++- 6100 THE: FARS seas berrio Ho 1162 
Oklihomi senas iii eani 500 . Tomorrow The World....... 1064 
OREO augere prae arg di 2514 EESPERE: fide ees even at Solve 940 
Opera a a EREE r Décision sedici 43 bee 1116 
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ypACHHEAD ON BROADEAY rm 
negotiations for 


rices, alrea 


were drop 
extent Mr. John 


tory prog ram 


will mean another dream come true., 


One of the most important factors in our negotiations with theatri- 
cies is the unhesitating way in which the Board of Education 
has always thrown behind us its power and prestige. Dr. Ernst 
Dr. Moskowitz have from the very beginning been most gen- 
erous in the interest, encouragement and cooperation they have ex- 
tended to us. The Board of Superintendents and through them the 
Board of Education went so far as to pass a formal motion author- 
izing the Association of Teachers of English, through the members 


cal agen 


and 


of the School and Theater Committee, to represent them in the 
negotiations with Mr. Hopkins. The committee, which is a rotating 
one, consists at present of Mrs. Dorothy Bray, Miss Esther Fried- 
man, Mrs. Alice Feuerstein, Mr. A. H. Lass, Dr. Clara Molendyk, 
Mr. George Sullivan, Mrs. Alice C. Wright, Dr. M. M.. Nagelburg 
and Mrs, Ida Martus, Co-Chairmen, — " 
7 ee Association representatives are the ones who have 
Except _ rme — the practical carrying out of the project. 
ain w schools, they have enthusiastically and uncom- 
epted the quotas of tickets and dates assigned to them 


Plaining] 

an 

prompt] i : 

sieht ia 4 remitted the money. Occasionally some one loses 


ling reor Miani ia ar of the group problem and sends in drib- 
or asks for ickets (orders are accepted only in blocks of ten) 


Speci 
eachers reje pecial favors (which must be refused). Sometimes 


ct tickets beca 7 
cause they could net re they personally do not like the play, 


0 
old de + the C nn a 
Ys before ; } at the City Center building in the 
other Persona ost remodeling and sound installations, or for some 
orkers who ha ae In the main, they are loyal and cooperative 
€ given and will continue to give generously of 


Clr ta. 
Ilr time and energy to . à 
make this project successful. 
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a financial grant to make póssible 25 and 35 cent 
dy under way with one of the educational foundations, 
ped at the outbreak of war. We do not yet know to what 
Golden’s recently announced subsidizing of a reper- 
at the City Center will affect us. We hope that it 
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Two Dynamic Forces and the 
High School 


FRANK BARMACK, Straubenmuller Textile High Schoot 


| action blockbusters have been dropped on th 

Two delayed jaa is marked Government Issue and th 
ae ieee These two explosive devices have interest 
New F rogram. 


i lamitizing on how the 
: i of academic standards, ca 
- sata he dora’s box of discipline problems, and how E 
ain i peer kah has deteriorated since “the time J went to bs } 
ee i The Armed Services’ educational program is a highly 
school. 


ffective subject-matter approach premised on a peer a 

m bod nd a conscientious application of ‘the bes TA 
ise ‘eco Beside the achievement of this ae See a 
oh re d seadeintc standards look shabby. pe ie) 
. a pov aas based on a reputable psychology that re | 


r J | dows 
i e in the shadow 
basic aims in education which have lain a long tim 


t 
i ut to put first . 
of attention. Fearlessly this philosophy has set O 


tive- 
Siac . in È and crea 
things first—emphasizing aptitudes, critical thinking hese 


ft 
: ethod spoke of * 
ness by first socializing the pupil. The old "subject-matter strains 
ims, too, but used them only as relief from ; and enter 
aims, too, o 

and stresses. This infant of pedagogy, soon 


ditionat 
- of the tra i 
high school, has played havoc with the sentiments pain 


en 
d them no destroy 
ists in the elementary school, and cause ad 


r dignity 4 
What he will do in the upper story to eo and glee- 
decorum is now a subject for parlor spe 


to 
fessed 
e lways pro those 
York City has am ught 107 po 
AL BY SITTING. New te Jer 
h re leadership, with ee a itd ne” he i isonet 
4 the “ordea y tually wa ores that 
Sih the e flexing his muscles, 7) se -disci P ost 
elt the 1 iii 


„as pave “h 
from the ark of learning as not pie er, hard times r, the hig 
present learning schemes required. oy, economy an adie rance ‘ 
what with falling registers, delinquency, © only on . 
school is willing to accept the outcast, 


Za 
28 


e high | 

e other — 

` ing im- 

| ifying the state-of-things. As yet, Secondary — 

p to i a =k of the “wave of the future,” anticipate 

- school a on e, wish wistfully that the upheavals which beset | 

no untowar he i aiia the sanctity of “pedagoguery.” Blithely _ 
the mer about their business-as-usual, lamenting the latest. 9 

our 10 





soviet (ae 


agaz 


eis AS 


eet! Pee he ee 





Try HOOL | 
FORCES 1 pai ious ideal of training for leadership. The 
: tting its precious ideal O nee of aun 
without UP he non-literate, however, have been a SO o 
incursions a i i scoff at the thought that training for citizenship 
to the pean pam all by itself. ` It is the thesis of this article 
ai m Far leadership and training for citizenship are two dis- 
ja eie ki the dilemma of the high school springs from con- 
ai oy biectives, that the Armed Services educational program 
pene ae aie to make for the training of leadership, and 
ar m Program has a definite contribution to make for char- 


acter-development and citizenship. 


G. I. Education 


, the greatest educational problem - 
The war gave the Armed Forces 
in history, the job of providing the knowledge and skills that must 


go to battle. Nor was it all mechanics and machines: academic 


t 


theory had to be taught, too—the elements of medicine, mathematics, 


and languages. 


Rediscovering our illiterates from war to war, the 
Army had the’3 R’s to teach. Among college men from whom one 
might have expected leadership in interpreting social and patriotic 


ideals, were found zestlessness, selfishness, and wormwood. History 
had to be made meaningful. | 


LITTLE MI 
Services disc 
lying around 


RACLES. Under the stress of time and necessity, the 
overed devices, procedures, and principles which were ; 
in those odd corners where educational ideas are pigeon- 

; no willing hands are ready to snatch them up; even 
a SO far as to experiment in looking for the best shortcut, the 
nique wi 


ima th the greatest payload, the device ‘that left the indelible 
na ession, The results were little miracles. 
ved to read and write. 

. approach was revolu 
„c eSlan, J apanese, 


Illiterates actually 
In languages, achievement by a func- 
tionary. Fantastic tongues—Pushtu, 
©—_were mastered in a fourth of the best 
of verified ability were not coddled with 
week of class and laboratory yielded the 


i a student absorbed enought mathem 
olege boy in delirium for three. 
nshaw plan doubled the speed o 


heightened visual acuity, 


‘san old device. Yet, made UP with a co 
> xed on a high plane, it can be made to sel 


atics 
A system of eye-train- 
f silent reading, a mere 


mpelling 
l a basic 


kd 
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attitude. The eye-training idea awakens sad memories o 
in the pedagogy of reading. Some of us remember some flash 
we once made, which, were meant to stretch the eyeball—but 
ever became of them? .The Renshaw system, however, makes eye- 
training a business. On a screen, numbers are flashed on and of 
Exposure is gradually cut down as the ability to use the after-image ; 
is developed. When the student can handle six digits in 1 /100th 
ofa second, he gets his diploma and a new slant on life. : 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS. “Audio-visual aids” has a mellifuoss 


[October, 1944) ; = 


f “eye-span” E: ; 


what- 


roll as it luxuriates on the tongue; but for the army it means a whole | 


industry which manufactures gadgets, models, charts and movies, 


There are so many things the teacher is called on to do, which — l | 


Mickey Mouse could do eversomuch better! An educational sys- 4 


tem without its own audio-visual industry is suffering from a major 


handicap; and the class teacher who depends on an advertisers = © 
handout is limited by the accident of quantity, quality, and appro- ` 

priateness. The movie can never replace the ‘teacher; but a good: 
“short” is a powerful help. The Services have shown how effective _ 


the pedagogical film can be, especially when the moment of presenta- 


* > a . e re 
` tion is. opportune and cinema relaxation and cinema instruction ats 
y deserves 


not confused. The room without a 16 mm. projector hardly de 

a place in the Thundering Forties of the twentieth cent E E 
Certain machines of a type found in the penny arcade ner 

covered to have great practical value in teaching problems 0 

and in developing skills inexpensively. Play can 


° ° me mat 
erious learning if we have the ingenuity to create 8° 


ic sieges 


“ . . = em 
which call for the learning content. During er tic aa 
people learned more about rugged individualism ang € by many a 


“Mono ly” | 
Fera B passed the Regents in that subject. 


right protection for the commercial value 7 — ve i 
uld be stimulated to develop devices whic — 
ee and educational merit. ys age our native mA 
i i word in the edification Bie 
a Pe field peed the term automatic pri + sol w 
aoe raph, phonetics, basic words; hasis ° 0 s 
mastery. The phonograph, phasis es 
tical language situa ) 


tions are the vital genein, te h 
dition and grammat has actually been fou | 
rendition 
to automatism. 


Fa Jh 


If as 


be the basis of 


ter i 
than was remembered six months la sared OPY- 


no aa a oe cnn RN A i ii pen aay arn 








IN HIGH SCHOOL i 
TING POSITIVE FAITH. The Army’s experience 
en is to find that a deep-seated cynicism has replaced 


FORCES. 


GENERA 
with college m 


ome an Š r P . \, a 
im to give virile young minds a positive faith in the ideals 
obil 


that our basic to our nation? Should the teaching of Histon con- 
tinue to be abject and aimless about the nature of our society: ; Un- 
less this study is motivated by a crusading fervor, the student is apt 
at his first disillusionment to abandon the principle for the fact, to 
repudiate democratic government at his first bruising perception of 
the average mediocrity occupying a Congressional lounge. A Spar- 
tan, a Churchman, a Nazi or a Communist can each defend his 
values and his scheme of things. Why is it that in a democracy we 
must make a virtue of our inarticulateness, and praise ourselves for 
our indifference, our provincialism and our ignorance? ‘The hu- 


morists say that Hitler-judged his.divisive tactics correctly; what 


he underestimated was our inertness. 


DISCIPLINE AND STANDARDS. Discipline in the Services’ 
Program calls for the concentration of mental power and effort 
Cie a perceived and desired goal. What could be more wasteful 
Auni aik $ em py leader to accept the anonymity of the ranks or 
om i i TA to sink into the slough of inexertion ? The higher 
Este an - is called on to train, the greater is the 
on the candidsts Phage money, and the greater is the obligation 
much is also asked Sa ive aa, Much is given, but . 
ship in ou, Fe ose who are being groomed for leader- 
society ig See, es ere must be standards. The obligation to 
before he deigne i an to any one fate. The schoolman, however, 
answer in tlie cm i o undertake Judgments, must search his soul to 
Tiei era the question whether he really and truly és 
bl Tifon 2. “7 F urthermore, where there is washout, there 
© a pilot may be vage; Just as in the Services, he who cannot 
justifies this heel bombardier. Not only economy of investment 
» wits himself wher ne oY of soul. A man does not lose 
Prop. © Students who a... nds he has overreached his abilities 
> gram w ic who do not make the grade, there must be a 
ver, ¢ Permits them to function at the next level, More. 


re Suce 
ea E ess a 

Or d i Ors the oblirati : : 
: “tecting Potential alis T of perfecting instru- 


d natural love of country. Does education have an 
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The New Program 


To orie who comes back to the elementary school after 
dozen years of absence, the change in thinking is Startling, ‘The 
force of inertia in physics is not half so formidable as its Counte 


ber, 1944) 


change was not completely voluntary, that many a heart broke in 


the process. Let him who can, gleam the meagre- comfort ae 
that. What if the transition was accomplished with an intercostal- ; 
nudge here and a subspinal jab there? Is the problem for the high’ 


‘ school changed thereby? i l a 
Let us redefine the challenge. . Using the Six Cardinal Principles, 


the new program people say that the traditional school has over- 


weighted one of them, namely, the command of common konwledges 
and skills. Their thesis is that the other five objectives are just as. - 
important as this one and should share the timetable equitably. If 






‘ EE i 
EENEN 
ae 


= ae 


» Sy 


š onl à mo ; 3 
part in education, and to create a shift in attitude of such mao, cide T 
in such a short time, is black magic. The whisperers: say that the aS 


7 
ew 


` 
' K à av 
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any objective deserves emphasis, it is the “practice of desirable < 
social relationships,” which aims, to prepare the student for partici- Ree 
pation in a democratic ‘community. From this premise springs f 
methodology as remote from the traditional as the elephant is from — 


his reputed ancestor. The seats are unglued from the floor, and 


the children are unglued from their seats. 
a seat was meant to sit in, not to live in. Treated 
reacting organism with muscles, tastes, desires, ideas, and ee, 
the learner helps plan his procedure in exploring the pr i 
meant to discover. The new program stands on very $° a elder 
no matter how ungracefully it is being received by S | 


statesmen. 


as an intelligent 


s for the high 


IMPENDING IMPACT. What are the implicatio” seal 
schools? Those audacious people, the new nar see 
ogling the upper stories, looking for new worlds O Ge very cram 
_ of them, Dr. Loftus, has asked in a rhetorical wp Points V all ye 
questions. In the February, 1942 issue of 4 Have we we 
lights his pipe with the secondary school ne ' pigh schoo of “ 
to these withering interrogatives? 1. Have the d n 


à : t 

city a philosophy of education based em i a 

ests of the students? 2, Do classroom tea iii ct-matter Sr 
teach in terms of objectives or in terms of «second 5 


3 — come 
the democratic way of thinking and living be 
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The pupils discover that ‘ 


problems, yet) 


he nee: S 3 pools : 
the high i Hos - 


FORCES IN pAr o oa EE 


. p school students? 4. Are opp ortunities for individual guidance 
to oy in the high school where, because of the multiplicity of 
gdequ ds, the teacher has small chance of knowing and influ- 


d perio tM i - 
A students? 5: Iswt there a wide disparity between high 
e 


school stud ae net. ts 
civic responsibilities? 6. Are critical thinking, initiative, and re- 
sourcefulness being realized by the high school? : 

Yes, what are we going tq do when the new program trainees. get 
to the high school? What horror will be ours when they begin to 
unscrew the seats from the floor, indulge in social chatter, insist 
on planning teacher’s lesson with him, and ignore the end-of-period 
bell because it interferes with integration! Unless the high school - 
arms itself with a philosophy, a psychology, and a methodology that 
is vigorous and dynamic, it will not be able to withstand the growing 


force now in the lower grades. And the new philosophy, once it 


gains a foothold in the high school, may yet go to college. 
Here, then, are the two forces—dynamic, powerful and immedi- 
ate, different in purpose and method, yet with many common ele- 
ments. Both depend on an extraordinarily large use of objective 
materials, both are interested in basic attitudes, both stress use 
a ane logic, each has abandoned after experiment traditional 
om i i Ep schedules, both seek intensity of learning— 
ak- i 5 f-planned activity, the other through a selected per- 
Sten iie aa overpowering drive. What will the high school do 
impact of these dynamisms becomes felt? 


THE CHALLENG 


ered: 1. How 7 E. Here are questions which must be pon- 


social ideals any ~~ the high schools maintain and preserve those 
gram of porns rye! = have been rediscovered in the new pro- 
brofit by the man eeu opment? 2. How can the high schools 
a highly e tonal experiences of the Armed Services, usin 
Groups? 3. Hon, aor subject-matter approach to fistls-sBectet 
here and how es we house the two apparently diverse systems? 
ished? hen Pirm the dividing line between the two be estab- 
i i the organizational problems of abilit 

ated with social- 6 oa dani 
i ~ What salvage 

ose who fail in the activated aie 

estion of articulation be 
e problem of the selection 


l i 
or leadership? Pee TE eoii al 
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onts’ academic information and willingness to assume 
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THE FORCES OF DARKNESS. No consideration of th TR 
‘lem i 

Who is the enemy? The greatest single obstacle to e 


progress is the Academic Mind! As a matter of fact, the Academic 
Mind is not a mind at all, but a state of emotional malaise. The 


teacher, as a student, was, for sixteen years or. more, nurtured om 
© classroom, where he was charmed to immobility by the brachial ` 
sweep of the professor. Whenever-a question was asked, it was. . 


never asked decently of an individual, which would have been the 


human thing to do. No! It was flung at the class! Forty minds ~ 
quivered under the collision, forty hands were raised and waved — 
frantically as. forty bodies, anxiéty-laden, shifted restlessly from, _ 
ham to ham. Many were called but only one was chosen. Forty 
oysters pebbled on the beach—but one bivalve was pried open for 
its pearl to catch the gleam of sunlight. In thirty-nine minds the -` 
wish to respond had to be strangled. A hundred times an hour the | 
act was repeated, a hundred times an hour impulses had to be | 
murdered. How long can a healthy mind withstand these insults 
to the nervous system? ‘The ghosts of these massacred velleities 
haunt the inner dungeons, to remind the soul of its history of defeat. 


If only the Academic Mind could muster one strong passion, one 


overwhelming anger—it might yet achieve catharsis. But that is , 


asking the impossible: self-dismantlement! So, the Academician 
sings his jeremiad at the deplorable state-of-things, until an attempt 
is made at change; then he becomes the staunchest defender of ra 
status quo. Often he is a sentimentalist who sees himself as ey 
anointer of the newer generations. Prayerfully, tenderly, brea 
lessly, he pours into the cocked ear of the student the s 
knowledge, which, unhappily, forever pours itself right ou 
sooner does the other ear turn up. ' 


t again no 


| which 
ASTROLOGY. Astrology is the second great daricner ning 
dwells on the high school, affecting the time concept. Sh a tri- 
cycle is regulated by the great Libra-Aquarius-Cancer Trl ie Sum- 
angle whose base extends from the Autumn Equinox W i 
mer Solstice and whose apex rises to a furious giman on: 
point between the Winter Solstice and the Vernal Equit 


: : ly Pr ne 
the recent elementary school experiment with yeary 5 gravity’ 


as final 4 fou! 


the i ear was 
e idea that two terms make a school y pree terms, 


but even Newton had his nemesis. Why not t 
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ix-week cycle seems to have served 
f us have discovered the fecundity 
ad. In the five-month schedule 
learning curve and not enough 
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Id not be the bugbear 


1, and some O 

courses wel $ 

er workshop Byt 
h plateau on the 

is too much piateat 

a Experiment here is in order. End 

ee e. have to be simplified so that it wou 

0 , | 


that it 1s. , 
The success of th 


of the summ 


€ government program seems in no small measure 
to be due to the insistence on positive mastery of basic essentials. 
In the short cycle, repeating for basic mastery does not represent the 
catastrophic time loss it does in the longer term. The biggest bogy 
of the high school is the Regents Examination which today repre- 


sents little more than the prelude to subject-matter blackout. It 


would be revealing to give the Regents Examinations a second time 
without notice six months later in order to gauge what is perma- 
nently retained. Most teachers would not be sanguine about the 
results. However, with many short cycles of subject study, dis- 
tributed at strategic intervals, the blackout might become a dimout— 


_ and who knows?—perhaps a permanent all-clear! 


TA ; ee sinister force which the educator 
plan for reconetrs i ragmentation of the daily routine. Any 
neiet ction squeezed through the reticulated 10-period 
niai jenn necessarily come out shredded. Integration, the 
subordinated = purposeful activity, the meaning whole must be 
ment for the o the accident of the splintered program. The argu- 

Short cycle with few subjects finds strong support here, 


for it ; 

i calls for relatively little fractionation. 
ARTICULA 
lem of the en The problem 


. of a . . 
igh school Slan are artıculation is properly a prob- 
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; teraduate elementary school? If the secondar 
aie ap to well-defined objectives for definite t ri Schoo] Can 
if it can psychologize its subject-matter approach, if į 
the social objectives and the new-program techniques to an 
its own Clearly-defined ends, it can then turn to the er 
school and make demands which could not be denied, 
Why was it possible for the Armed Services on such short notice 
to produce so effective an educative force? The answer is 
The Army had no tradition to bind its feet. There are á 


junior high 


simple, 
any ex- 


cellent techniques lying around in the research schools. If we only - 


had an agency whose job it were to discover them and bring them 
into the classroom! After due testing under actual conditions, a 


flying column could visit the schools for discussion and demonstra- 
tion. And if materials were called for, why not have our own 


manufactory? i ri 


THE DULL NORMAL. What has troubled the high school for 
a long time has been the lack of a clear-cut policy toward the low — 


I.Q. group. This is now being remedied; but the idea of making 
a place for the dull students in the secondary schools is still a lamb 


among wolves. When no attempt was made at ability-grouping, the | 
mentally-underprivileged suffered. Where an attempt at accommo- 
dation was made, personal vanities frequently would not befriend it. | 


Schoolmen have tended to preen themselves on the high i 
calibre of their students. The attitude is typified by this gem: 


you ask me to teach the low I.Q. group, I would not be among my — 


’ € 
peers, you know; why not let the teachers with low I.Q. s teach 2 


low I.Q. group? 

Under our present set-up, the bright group repr 
‘challenge. That is the group which, if turned loo d on the 
for four years without a teacher, would come out at the a gn 
collegiate level. When an administrator today boasts i as 0 
caters only to the brightest minds, he probably is not 2 * Board o 
the implications of his statement. Unfortunately, H by jetting 

Examiners has helped foster the myth behind I.Q.-w0r® Ip 

the feeling prevail that the candidate from a “good Sp school: 

better chance at advancement than the one from 4 rror tO confine 
It is not only a social wrong but an administrative anne g “spe 

teachers to one type of student under the thesis of p zko an 

cialists.” Every teaching problem is every teacher | 
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by permitting a schoolman to vegetate on one type, 
eeling to develop that caste counts. ` 


FORCE 
d is served 


00 
ai ilowing the f 


or by 4 | 
CONCLUSION. In conclusion, a restatement of.our thesis is in 
order. The high school has two basic ideals—l1. leadership through 

highly psychologized methodology and an effective ‘screening and 
7 citizenship through character-training, civic responsibility, and 
"ai adroitness. In order to make possible the realization of these 


different concepts within one system, certain changes in age-old 


routines are necessary. First, a greater centralization of administra- 
tion is essential to eliminate overlapping, futile competition, and 
inconsistency in techniques and standards among the systems and 
the schools. Second, part of the job of articulation belongs, not in 
the hands of an individual school, but in the hands of a highly- 
trained placement staff with a knowledge of what is being done in 
the system as a whole. Because it will keep an accounting of the 
students and’ types, this staff will be in position to evaluate the 
accomplishments of individual schools, courses, types of organiza- 
ri bo Enn pe high school can become a scientific instrument 
§ the student before placement. As a vast guidance 


agency with specialized techniques to inventory all pertinent in- 


formation about the Sanit 
student, the ju i 
compulsory for all stud. Junior high school should become 


years for the task = ents; but it would have to justify three whole 
peutic, . » €ven if part of the work is corrective and thera- 


To Screen | 


candidat , > 
to devise and es for special 


perfect its own tests. 
ich redirects washouts i 


; O pounce u o e 
Gn if proy pon new ide 
dominant pl ed valuable. 


mg; so 


training calls for a staff ready 
Under such a program, a sal- 


as in education and popularize 
ES a, The Army has opened our eyes to the 
aterials and visual education in fast-tempo 
that the production of adequate 
vor, of effective administration. 
dies , the length of the learning cycle, 
Ment, From ie Ea toning of the day deserve study and ex- 
i = Program, if we are not too proud to 

© conjury which will break the spell of 


devi, es, and è 
Thus . Which lead Voa the bright students can profit from 


to self-reliance 


Tede . . Fs 
‘cating itself to the two 


» initiative, and social living. 
Separate and distinct ideals of- 
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hip and citizenship, and waging the good fight for 
~ sn y i field óf battle, the high school will be doing Pi a 
in preparing the better world, where democracy will not mean 
trated talents and indiscriminate leveling, where leadershi 
measured by ability, and where all men, whatever their 
share an active, common identity in the society of men. 
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An Experiment In One-Year 
Promotion In Stenography 


HARRY SALZMAN, Samuel J. Tilden High School 


INTRODUCTION. The one-year promotion plan now in practice _ 
to a large extent in the lower grades in the elementary schools should 
challenge those concerned with the curriculum in the secondary 
schools. In the elementary schools, under this plan, students remain : 
with the same teacher for an entire year and are then promoted,to 


the next one-year grade or are left back. 


|] 


Without engaging in any discussion as to its merits either a 
elementary or high schools, I wish to report on an experiment 0° 


: i k wees 
a one-year promotion plan tried with two classes in the second y 


of shorthand. 

In September 1942, with the approval of Mr. C 
Chairman of the Secretarial Department, it was 
same teacher carry one class through for an entire 
planning for two separate grades of een 3 - 
4, plans were made for one class continuing A 
The work to be covered, the method of approa 


ress We 
matter and its development, the rate of prog in January 


onrad J. Saphier, 


year. Instead of 
Sten. 3 and Sten. 
an entire year 
to the subject 
re adapted t° 


, 


1 l , iV- 

conform with the new arrangement. — EA -tudents reci 
tire Sten. 3 class was promoted to Sten. 4, n June 19% 
"lar | tual achievement. ents 


ing a passing rating regardless of ac 


e,? eg 
Typewriting ted 
this class took the Combination Shorthand-TyP 4 repe 


Sten. 
pei O 
examination. Students failing at the end 9 
i t 
Sten. 4 only. ont was to determine pa 
n . 
The purpose of the experime 5 in the dictat? ye tio 


i a failure , to saV“: itoa 
possible to eliminate or to reduce modified as ces 4 


and whether the syllabi might not ae 7 n djustments 
spent in routine procedures and stu je he term in 
the end of Sten. 3 and the beginning © 
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ONE-YEAR PROMOTION 


HE EXPERIMENT. At Samuel J. Tilden High” 
ater Sian Sten. 3 is 


rthand theory is completed in one year. 

‘marily concerned with dictation beginning at 50 words per minute 
pr" ending at 75 words per minute. A part of each period, in 
e tjon to dictation and transcription, is devoted to a review of 
-i analysis and study of shorthand vocabulary, drill of short- 
forms, phrases, and common words, and an extensive study of 
grammar, punctuation, spelling, word definition, syntax, and sentence 
structure. In Sten. 4, less time is devoted to the review of theory. 
However, the emphasis continues on English, shortform and word 
drills, and in addition, the student reviews the handling of carbon 
paper, typing of envelopes, setting up of arranged and unarranged 
tabulations, while the dictation speed is advanced to at least 80 
words per minute. Sten. 3 is correlated with Transcription 1 and 
Sten. 4 is correlated with Transcription 2. It seems apparent, there- 
fore, that Sten. 4 is a mere continuation of Sten. 3. Then why not 
a one-year class after the completion of the theory ? 

In order to insure some measure of validity, an average Sten. 3 
class was chosen. This class was formed by the program com- 
eila usual manner, without knowing that it was to be the 
i T b hi rion Likewise the students were not informed 
class, 10 pupils aa of the class. If this were a regular Sten. 3 
would-be failures +e 7% would have failed. However, each of these 

The falias ceived a passing grade of 65%. 

owing table indicates the composition and scholastic 


achievements . : i 
(control) of this “xperimental class as compared with another 


School, sho 


class, 

i Number of Sides Experimental Class Control Class 
umber of Baya n EERS en 37 36 
eaters | S tttttteeresesesesesereress 1 4 
T a a A 3 3 
Choo] Grad eile re ee 0 0 

4th term... 
Sth term U ttt tet ee eee eee e eect 1 0 
6th term hese, ee mp ti 18 18 
As 7th term lane erg SE karera 15 15 
Avera Age ia cde E ENE IS E es 3 
© of me: as MaS KE iaaa 169 
ny eding t kia Subjects taken in pre- 
une 19 Se aa, emcee at 75.2 73 
Super: . 43, thi 
TVisj > “US class (Grou i 
on for one sone at = tis ) which had been under my 


mbination Sten.-Type regents 
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rship and citizenship, and waging the good fight for 
n om onli field óf battle, the high school will be doing rms vais 
in preparing the better world, where democracy will not mean pas 
trated talents and indiscriminate leveling, where leadership 
measured by ability, and where all men, whatever their gifts, wil 
share an active, common identity in the society of men. ul 


An Experiment In One-Year. 
/ Promotion In Stenography 
HARRY SALZMAN, Samuel J. Tilden High School Ag 


INTRODUCTION. The one-year promotion plan now in practice : 


to a large extent in the lower grades in the elementary schools should 


challenge those concerned with the curriculum in the secondary 
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schools. In the elementary schools, under this plan, students remain | 


with the same teacher for an entire year and are then promoted to 
the next one-year grade or are left back. : E 

Without engaging in any discussion as to its me ther ee 
elementary or high schools, I wish to report on an eae 9: 
a one-year promotion plan tried, with two classes in the second y 


of shorthand. onrad J. Saphier 


rits either in the 


In September 1942, with the approval of Mr. C sided that te 


Chairman of the Secretarial Department, it was - Instead of 
same teacher carry one class through for an entire a 3 and Sten 
planning for two separate grades of Stenography, at entire year 
4, plans were made for one class continuing for j 


t 

the subjec 

The work to be covered, the method of approach to adapted t° 
matter and its development, the rate of 


progress were sary 1%% 
- in Jan 2B, 
conform with the new arrangement. LA i v 
my entire Sten. 3 class was promoted to Sten. sta June k. 
ing a passing rating regardless of actual ee sewsiting i f 
this class took the Combination — ; crea, & Be 
examination. Students failing at the en 
Sten. 4 only. a 
The purpose of the experiment = Lahey Te e 
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PR e . a 
an OF THE EXPERIMENT. At Samuel J. Tilden High 
NATUR hand theory is completed in one year. Sten. 3 1s . 


School, oncerned with dictation beginning at 50 words per minute 
p iima j at 75 words per minute. A part of each period, in 
= 7 = dictation and transcription, is devoted. to a review of 
pane a d study of shorthand vocabulary, drill of short- 


, analysis an i 
_ phrases, and common words, and an extensive study of 
pane punctuation, spelling, word definition, syntax, and sentence 


structure. In Sten. 4, less time is devoted to the review of theory. 
| However, the emphasis continues on English, shortform and word 
drills, and in addition, the student reviews the handling of carbon 


| paper, typing of envelopes, setting up of arranged and unarranged 


tabulations, while the dictation speed is advanced to at least 80 
words per minute. Sten. 3 is correlated with Transcription 1 and 
Sten. 4 is correlated with Transcription 2. It seems apparent, there- 
fore, that Sten. 4 is a mere continuation of Sten. 3. Then why not 
a one-year class after the completion of the theory? 

In order to insure some measure of validity, an average Sten. 3 
class was chosen. This class was formed by the program com- 
mittee in the usual manner, without knowing that it was to be the 
up of an experiment, Likewise the students were not informed 
cians Siea i re of the class. If this were a regular Sten. 3 
would-be Arde — have failed. However, each of these 

The following r z a passing grade of 65%. 
achievements o¢ ii. e indicates the composition and scholastic 
(control) clase experimental class as compared with another 


Control Class 


Number of Students _ Experimental Class 
Umber of Royse Tn Serenes 37 36 
eatery a TE teeni] samens idaan, y on 1 4 
ial Ep if" ens cheeses se 3 3 
Schoo] See s MUE 6 EAI Gian e 0 0 
4th term _ |. 
Sth tem TY SN win esndatin een 1 0 
6th PS Tem gsgraie 
Oe OR ce ee ee 18 
7th OES ai 18 
ah esl ee 15 15 
Arcee Abe oon REE tees Ste wi 3 3 
BE pee “BER « mpgs ticcdegion 16.7 
’ Pte: tenn Subjects taken in pre- 169 
linu [even T ieva iausi eee 75.2 
Super: . 43, th i < 73 
TVisj > ls class G . 
on for one oan A ma which had been under my 
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JA raii 
examination. Ninety-three per cent passed. . Ninety Per cent o 
students in all the regents classes in the department Passed, | 
words, this experimental group although carrying along 10 
achieved a higher percentage of passing than the rest.o¢ + 
classes where all students had passed the preceding grade. 

The Control Class which was another regular Sten. 3 cla 
experimental (Group 2) in Sept. 1943 at which time 
control group was promoted to Sten. 4. Had this class 
experimental, 12 students or 33% would have failed. However, the 
entire group was promoted. Nevertheless, 84% of this class passi 
the Regents examination with 5 failures as compared to 90% 


f the 
n Other 


SS became 
the entire 
not become 


intervened, breaking the continuity of the progress of the class. 


he Sten, 4 $ 


for 
the entire department. It should be noted that a summer vacation - 


This may have had some effect on the success of the experiment 


and may have contributed to the poorer showing. 


The marks on the Regents examination fell into the statistical — 
grouping comparable with those of the rest of the department as _ 


follows : : pt 
Group 1 Group 2 
90%-100% Pe eee ee ee ee 9 3 L 
80%-89% .. onnee- ea T 15 i 
P TE y EAA AEE 3 : 
65%-69% senna ee eeeeeeeeceeeceee ees 2 ear 
Failure scra giai ¢ erares + ete ee estes 2 | A 
Absent srappocesis s otegscen « nmin Da : ; 5 | 
Left school after Sten. 3......-++++- sida 
hom I woule = 
It is interesting to note that four of the peir dass, made 
have failed in Sten. 3 of the first group, were it a “oup, three 


In the second & 
Sten. 3, were 1t 


respectively 99%, 88%, 84%, and 81%. 
of the students whom I would have failed a 
mal class, made respectively 95%, 919, and 8770- and Sten 4 wel 


<a i 

Obviously, the department syllabi for Sten. ual was voted, S 
not followed. In Sten. 3 more time than us eling, punctuate 
English, Emphasis was placed upon rules r forms, and Pt 
grammar, etc. Theory of a ne carbon paper p J er 
were reviewed as usual. The studen sate of the erm ting Y 
typewritten transcriptions after the m i er N 


velopes were prepared f requently À iform 

of arranged tabulations. They took th s re to P 
words per minute but were required in je envelope: 
copy of one of the letters and to type 4° © 
40 
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the students produce more in the special class because there 
to have 


oncern about passing at the end of the term although they 
wae ware of it. When they entered Sten. 4, they had already 
ie d P substantial part of the required Sten. 4 work. When 
pe is taken of the fact that practically no time was lost in the 
a nizati of the class, in the establishment of routines different 
i wal teacher, and that the student did not have to make the 
usual adjustment to a new teacher, considerable time and energy 


were saved. This made it possible to devote more time to dictation 


and transcription. 


In Sten. 4 the rate of dictation began at about 75 words a minute, — 


and the speed was advanced to 90 words a minute. Review of theory 
was only incidental. Emphasis on English, sentence structure con- 
tinued. No time was lost in teaching use of carbon paper and 
envelopes although carbon copies and envelopes were typed almost 
daily. The only new topic was the setting up of unarranged tabu- 
lations. 

Although I do not favor the use of Regents examinations as a 
requirement for promotion or as a goal in Stenography, nevertheless, 


anes are in most instances required to take the examination and 
emp 


asis is still placed upon it in Sten. 4. 


| | Conclusions 
l. Considerable salvage of student failure. 
(a) In the first group instead of having 10 failures in 
Sten, 3 and some additional failures in Sten. 4, only 
2 failed in Sten. 4 and none in Sten. 3. 
b) In the second group, instead of having 12 failures in 
Sten. 3 and some additional failures in Sten. 4, 5 
failed in Sten. 4 and none in Sten. 3. 
PERCENTAGE OF FAILURE 


Group 1 
Jan, 
Sten, 3 for De = = June 1943 Total 
Xperimenta] w ment... *15% Sten. 4 for Department.. 10% . 23% -~ 
UD rosi 0% Experimental Group .... 7% 7% 
Sten, 3 o Ty oa aai Jan, I944 
j $ 
*Petimental a .. *13% Sten. 4 for Department. . 10% 23% 
- MD aaia 0% Experimental Group .... 16% 16% 
ls figur ej 
Includes 100% promotion for experimental groups, 
4l 
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2. Not only can more ground be covered but it can 
more thoroughly. When, for at least one half a year, final rating 
are not at all important, when considerable time is saved į atings 


. . . n est ` : j 
ing the usual routines, this time can be devoted exclush at 
class work. meVEly -to 


3. It is possible for a teacher to work with students ‘inde a 55 3 


specific weaknesses. Although it is possible to do so at Present with 
semi-annual promotions, more time is available for this remedial l 
work if students stay with one teacher for an entire year, This ig 
especially true when the work for the entire year h 
continuity. | A. 


as complete 
4. Within one year, students need make only one adjustment to 
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` the teacher rather than two. They have a better opportunity to ah i 


adapt themselves to the idiosyncrasies of the teacher and vice versa. 


This involves not only the mental but the emotional well-being of ‘ ; 


the student as well. 


5. Sten. 3 is perhaps the most difficult grade for students. It y 
involves a change in type of work, in thought processes, in mental 


and in physical responses. In the theory ‘classes, a student is re- a 
quired to translate the language into symbols involving the applica- 
tion of rules. In the dictation classes, the student is required to 
write shorthand automatically without the opportunity to apply psi Š 
and reasoning in determing outlines. It calls for a faster coram 
tion of hand and mind. Transcription on the typewriter iar 
hand notes is a difficult process at first and requires a given | 
practice. In many cases, this transition is a difficult n veyed this ` 
more time, these students might acquire the skill, Io , 

in more than one student. Students who by the a ' 
would fail at the end of Sten. 3 pass the grade 1n fa o. ‘on thes 
the student who failed all term in Sten. 3 and ky — 
Regents examination. In any case, more opportuni"! diustmen's 


in a one-year class for students to make the me eal 4 
6. Students who fail do not have to repeat the p fai ten: 
dents who do poorly in Sten. 3 and fail in ae is E 
and then may make the grade. In any event =a Jent WhO mie Fe 
such a student is passed on to Sten. 4. h au penefit of k ye 
pleted the entire year’s work has obtaine im he beginnint muc” 

struction so that it is unnecessary to start +i ha 


at stu 
need repeat only Sten. 4. It foll 


ows, then, t 
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tn the Classics (Oxford, B. H, Blackwell, 1905). 


THE A NTIQUARIAN’S CORNER Pa | 
„in from this plan and practically nothing to lose.’ Students who 
p ilate in Sten. 3 may be salvaged in Sten. 4, | 
a Finally, it must be noted that this experiment was conducte 
with only two classes and the findings cannot be considered conclu- 
sive. The first class started in September 1942 and finished in June 


1943 with no summer vacation intervening. The second class started 





in January 1943 and finished January 1944 with a summer inter- - 


yening. However, the experiment seems to have some value and is 
worth pursuing. The February term in our department will have 
two such classs and the plan, at present, is to extend it gradually. 


I do believe that this experiment might be tried in other schools in — 


an attempt to reduce pupil failures in Stenography. : 


High Points 
_ - THE ANTIQUARIAN’S CORNER - 


| Looking up from his Elzevirs and a rare Aldine, the Young An- 
tiquarian chided the Old Antiquarian. 
iiss Gh ka p pretensions to being called an antiquarian? ‘The 
ald dic ai i and of Boswell may be the remote past to you,” 
Dan ed ae 3 ntiquarian, “but your divagations seem to lack the 
habe: seers Ne past. Where have you drawn upon the Oxryrunchus 
, ave you quoted from Aristophanes on education; where 


have you 
Anian: gone back to even a comparative modern life like Quintilian? 
quity should be made of older stuff.” 


Th . ' 
and Pepe mer remarked that he had quoted a few Greek 
ties but this ae by Walsh in his hand-book of literary curiosi- 
for the laita Aem appease the Young Antiquarian. Unfortunately 
e year off is : e _— occupant of this corner decided to take 
Will now have t rush up on the classics and the Young Antiquarian 
bles in the c] Mi make good his boast. However, after a few ram- 
“ssics of Greece and Rome, he will also include moderns. 
We’ll start wi "g. g'a i 
Was Practical with teachers. The use of the term “schoolmarm” 
: y unknown in ancient Rome. As Hugh E. P. Platt 


pa : 'n a rare volume: 
m a a . a s 
has not ’ = times teaching is a favorite occupation of women, It 
tended py n commonly noticed that in Rome, schools, even when at- 


Y girls, were in the hands of masters.” 
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The celebrated poem by Martial (X, 62) calling i 


teacher to give his ¢ 
to a “ludi magister.’ 
a “soft” education for he urges the school master to spare y Ocating 
herd, for only on 
the teacher of ari 
repeating for the 
school: . 
“Aestate pueri St 


c ‘ 
ar TOund 


thmetic or of short-hand. The closing line 
benefit of those who advocate the ye 


valent, satis discunt.” 


“If the children keep well during the summer, ess a ths 
ng 


h.” i 
enoug aie 


Those antiquarians who study the age of jokes may well look ; is 
“Martial’s other poem (IX, 68) on schoolmasters. You well rena Neas 
ber the type of joke in which a singer is asked how much he wi a 
take to sing his piece and is then offered double the amount to keen | 
There it is in Martial who complains about being awaka a : 


quiet. 
early by the noise of the school “ before the crested cocks have 


broken the silence of the air”. After rebuking the teacher as one aM 

“hateful to both boys and girls”, and complaining that the noise of | 
the school is more deafening than the cheers of the audience urging 3 oi Í 
.the favorite to victory, Martial asks the schoolmaster whether he | 
wishes to accept whatever he receives for making all this noise as a 4 


fee to keep quiet. 
* * ae ca 
The use of the word “professor” as an aid to a teac 
or a boot-black goes back a long way. Juvenal use 
referring to man sprucing up before his wedding by going to 4 
tonsorial professor, the equivalent of master-barber in our days. 
Morris ROSENBLUM Samuel J. Tilden High School 


2 


her of dancing 
s the idea in 


| | TE 
MATERIALS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR WARTIME TEACHIN 


New U. S. Office of Education Publications 


he Post-War World— 


Planning Schools for Tomorrow: Our Schools in t Government 
“What Shall We Make of Them? Washington, U. 5. 4°" 


Printing Office, 1944. 40 p. (Leaflet No. 71) 10 cents npr 
(d e a °,? $ in 
Designed primarily for the use of citizens groups p omre a Progra” 


war educational adjustments. Discusses such topics as: AT War 
a Action, When We Went to School, The School of Today, 


rig a 
harges a rest during the summer jg Qs choi | i | 
’ In this poem, Martial seems to be aq dresse 


that condition will he have a greater audie S simple bd 
| nce 1 Se 





five =o l Berit veo 
hould School Begi i 
ATE R js? When S _ Education. 
y ing the aye Schools, and New Laws = i 
cane paying for tne * * x * g 
stafi, ai p ublications of Other Agencies 
e Division of Post-War Labor Problems. 


t of Agriculture. 
epartmen Toward Ex- 
i 14 p. (Serial N 
ingtoMs e attitude toward ex- 


Servicemen After World War I. Wash- 
o. R. 1603.). Free as long as supply lasts. 
servicemen and their problems as re- 
d. Reprint Monthly Labor Review, 


be . 
ecte i ; 
par 1943. p * * * 
Women’s Bureau. A Preview as to 


+ of Agriculture. 
u., S Dep ES Transition from War to Peace. By Mary Eliza- 


in 
Women wagers U. S. Government Printing Office, 1944. 


. Washington, 
ce a etl Bulletin No. 18 of the Women’s Bureau.) 10 cents. 
5 copies free from Women’s Bureau as long as supply lasts. 


piscusses the change to peacetime life, factors affecting women’s oppor- 
as factors in the general economic background» and planning for women. 
pa i x *« * * 
l 2 After the War 
When peace comes will we be prepared to meet the challenge that con- 
fronts our schools? There have been many changes forcd upon us by the 
war, There will be many problems to solve—problems that concern curricu- 


lum, method, rehabilitation, and other phases of education. 
Those concerned with the future of our schools should find the publica- 


` tions listed below helpful in preparing for needed peacetime adjustments in 


the post-war world. 
i i * * * * 


Vocational Division Leailets 


| No, 12—Vocational Training Problems When the War Ends. Presents 25 
post-war vocational education problems which were submitted by men . 


and women experienced in vocational education, business, and labor 
organizations. Their answers to these problems are summarized. 40 
pages. Illustrated. 10 cents. 7 


3 “he Bae Schools for Tomorrow—The Issues Involved. This report 
aai > ome: on Planning for Education discusses the meaning of 
nii hiss for planning, the important issues in educational planning, 
Sahn ee concerning the ways and means of such planning. 
i to individuals and groups interested in improving their own 

Cols, 26 pages. 10 cents. 


No, | 
Tn me, Considerations in Educational Planning for Urban Communt- 
ning N € purpose of this study is to emphasize the importance of plan- 
goals r education in urban communities; to indicate means of setting 
and t and choosing standards and other guides to efficient pami 

m Aa offer practical guidance which may be used in stimulating an 

ing plans for progressive educational facilities, 38 pages, 10 cents, 
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No. 71—Our Schools in the Post-War World—W hat Siam er, yy) 


Them? This leaflet is designed primarily for the use of cit ake 
interested in the progressive improvement of their local 8 ake 3! Bron i 
It can be used as a basis for study and action on the hes Oo] Systeme 
zations. Sixteen topics with references are presented. 40 A lay or = 
Conference Workbook on Problems of Post-War Higher Faea, 1° cents 
aid to State conferences which will consider the issues eka TAJ 
war adjustments, this tentative workbook offers Suggestio ved in Dost. 
ning post-war conferences, topics with illustrative qu ns for 
phy, and devices and plans reported by colleges an 


q ions, bibli 
pages. 10 cents. Universitieg, 


38 
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Inter-American Education 


Inter-American Education for the Man in the Street. By Wilk; 
Melchior. Syracuse, N. Y., Syracuse University. 1944, am 
J. Richard Street Lecture 1944.) 
States that the maintenance of hemisphere solidarity and 


implementing a program whereby the average man—the Man in the Street— 
may understand: (1) Why we need a permanent inter-American program of 


education; (2) What has been accomplished and what may be accomplished 
by an inter-American program; (3) How further achievement may be f 


realized. 
JESSE GRUMETTE 


POST-WAR PLANNING IN INDUSTRIAL. ARTS 


In the midst of such social conflict and mental unrest as we have 
endured and are enduring, our thoughts as freedom-loving people, 
who believe in equality and individuality in man, 
to the improvement of the mode of living and to making plan p 
the future. As Americans, we are not prone to prepare for a worl 
at war, but in its stead, for a world of peace in which these mo x 
principles of behavior, common to the ideal democracy, may 
stressed and may be made possible by a common effort to 


common end. o be the ` 


, If the common end in this instance may be considered e must 
brotherhood of all man in a constantly improving paar: A 
provide examples of those factors necessary to a pani 
cooperation, and understanding, and yet provide tho “0 ell in 
knowledges, skills, and attitudes which have served Us 
this, our current conflict, ‘This concept of pa 
not exclude the teaching of the so-called “pre-induct 
46 


” courses 


Rani, 





Plan. i 


Tobias 4 
l p. (The 4 


i Sa inter-American 
friendship demands an informed citizenry; shows the need of designing’ aa ort 


Abraham Lincoln High School i l 


repeatedly turn 
sfori 


ward ê- 


ining (OO 


pii t e courses to 
-Jent that such courses are not mer 

pue t courses which consist of factual knowl- 

and peace, and which should be a part 

11 youth for a fuller understanding of 


ae outh for wal, bu 


necessary for both war 
ne general education of a 


odern living: st means of offering our students training in the 


The foremo 


tic way of life is to provide a functioning miniature democ- 
democt all 


h as may be found in the industrial arts laboratory where 
i hines duties, and ideas are shared for the common good 
the real meaning of democracy becomes vital, dynamic, 
hile in the students’ participation in living. 

t new developments and growth in importance 


racy su 
tools, mac 
and where 
and worth w 

With the constan 


a the technical fields of endeavor, it is imperative that the study 


of industrial arts be adjusted to meet basic changes in industrial 
felds of endeavor, and center itself among the subjects of the sec- 
ondary school curriculum. This should not be done for the purpose 
of meeting its own aims alone, but also to provide a center of cor- 
relation for the entire school in the development of the whole indi- 


vidual for life in the post-war world. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS. As in all wars, we find the contribu- 
tions, as well as destructive influences, of this great world conflict 
to be many and vast in scope. We are constantly being reminded 
of changes and promised changes in the various products of industry 
from the point of view of material, design, and function, and must 
E the challenge of these changes in our teaching. 

daman aware of the developments in such fields as aviation, 
eri “i and electronics which have been brought about 
cient k- A needs of the various warring nations, and should be 
vast effect or e fact that such changes will have a vital place and 
that educati our civilian peacetime life of the future. The fact 
stated by Gen is usually slow in adjusting to changes was well 
always Puttin rge Bernard Shaw when he said that our schools are 
uty of an ja = where the carpet was two weeks ago. Itis the 
actually do hola a ey to see that the “tacks” they drive 
to tack down b e carpet” in place—until better carpets are found 
of tomorrow ¢ e should provide the youth of today and the adult 
changes in = his life today and tomorrow by keeping him aware 
Which wit coe world about him and giving him the background 
enable him to understand -such changes in the light of 
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ce, mathematics, design, and the Practical art 

an integral part of his life. We k whic 
k knowledge relative to, his rą ‘ae enco 
he means of finding that kno soe c anging 
f the various principles involves through 


scien 
them possible as 
the individual to see 
world, and provide t 
the practical application O 


NEW MATERIALS IN INDUSTRIAL ARTS, Ne 
’ Ww 


materials are rapidly replacing the standard and acce 
d are proving themselves worthy of ọ i ed 
Its of changes which man has nade st 

in 


Synthetic: 
Products | 
udy Since 
raw ma- 


of yesterday, an 
they are-the resu 
terials to b 


does exist. 
_ The project in industrial arts is in reality the means to the end 


of teaching the individual the science, mathematics, practical arts, 


skills, cultural factors relative to the job, the materials used in its 


construction, the construction itself, and the use to which the object 
aterials as -` 


is to be put. It is fitting, therefore, that such new m 
synthetic wool, synthetic rubber and other ‘coal tar products, plastics 
and resins, and the various new forms of processed wood be used 
in the post-war preparation of youth through the industrial arts 
laboratory. In this way, the comp 
the factors involved in designing while working with 
the advantages and disadvantages of the substance, an 
of the scientific principles involved in its manu 
studied first hand, through actual contact and use. 
materials as they are used in the various newly developed 
industry, communication, and aviation may also be studi 
an adjusted industrial arts curriculum. 


the material, 
d the study 


fields of 
ed under 


CORRELATION. It is natural that a program of industria y- 
` which would include the new scientific developments a 
materials of science would entail a great deal o 
part of all concerned, but through correlation, in 


48 


tegration”, “| 


etter fit them for his own use and comfort i 
the main purpose of industrial arts is to study Doin Actually, E 
materials which lead to the improvement of mankind o in raw. 
ture, and comforts, through participation in natural eal life, cul. n 
tions. If we are to study these changes in the A situa- = 

is imperative that the materials involved be handled ee it 
use in practical objects, worked with, tooled, and Genet gned: for 4 
the industrial arts laboratory where a natural situation beac oe 


DESIGNING 


osition of the material being used, -| 


facture may be 


bree 


rch Of” 
f resea the 





he various departments involved, such a program 
peration g odd provide an excellent teaching opportunity 
il ae a rk of the industrial arts labora- 


strial A 
of © du ‘ating and correlating the wo T 
pi i mathematics, art, and Eng 


tensify the course of study 
f study in its various ramifications, and 
a ah rounded concept of the topic rather 
ee one-sided and biased view. It is realized that such a pro- 
Saal correlation would necessitate the close cooperation of the 
several departments involved. The modern school staff is fully 
f and need for programs of this type, and 


aware of the advantages O 
will find that the outcomes justify the efforts of those involved. 


FOR THE FUTURE. If such a program of in- 
tegrated study should be instituted, the work of the general shop 
would be correlated with that of the art and mechanical drawing 
departments in carrying out the plans for projects using new ma- 
terials and modes of expression. It is here that the work of Nor- 
man Bell Geddes, William Lescaze, Raymond - 

Scie a daa caze, Raymond Loewy, Harold Van 
er designers would be i yplied te 
ret ame hay a oje e introduced and applied to the 
í ) e to function not as mere principles of d 
sign but as factors import . ai 
The adva portant to the structure and use of the article. 

l ancement of the use of streamlining i i 
a Jandel th, . ining in design goes hand 
function are e Ae materials of industry. Changes of type and 
furnishings ion k in the designs of post-war architecture, home 
ow mess , and household work-savers, not only because of 
Cause of an caiepenars in plastics, building materials, etc., but be- 
The “solar home ii of the need for simple and efficient planning. 
which E. ag peaty = future is an example of such ceding 

0 

me day dwell in a w pee to those of our youth who shall 
Clentific indirect fightin tld where “solar heating”, air conditioning, 
are to teach for 8, and electric “eyes” are commonplace. If 
onal ba a post-war world, we must make sure that 
by aS a living part i is taught, not as a mere phase of art work, 
‘he Student of in dena project that is planned and executed 
by. d be emphasized a arts. The simple rules of good design 
nstantly settin , and the creative impulse should be encouraged 
g before the students new problems in design 


Materia] : 
S to use in the execution of the plans they create. 
49 
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APPLYING SCIENCE TRAINING. Scientifically, thére + W944) 


field of knowledge relative to the manufacture of the vant $ great Si 
Ous Ney, 


materials being used and introduced by modern industry, 

of synthetic materials such as synthetic rubber, synthetic e Study 
and other substitutes for various products of indust 

become a part of the industrial arts curriculum. The tenant 

lene, pontalite, lucite, and other newly developed terms Be bu = 

made common to all, for we shall hear much of these forma be 

as we shall hear a great deal of the synthetic Materials in Ry Just 
following the peace we know must come. The physics aie $ 
istry involved in the manufacture of materials will ` chem- 
for many hours of research and study on the part of stu dents am 
through compulsion, but through interest and the descents a 
further knowledge stimulated by contact with such products, Suck 
subjects as television, jet propulsion, and even radar Should not be. 


`. neglected, but should be treated so as to stimulate those with ability | 
and interest in such fields toward research. eae 
The opportunities for the mathematics department to serve in J 


this post-war program ‘of correlation through industrial arts are ` 
endless. It is now recognized more than ever that our modem 


sciences are dependent upon mathematics for their efficiency and . 
often their existence. The emphasis on mathematics in, machine ` 


design and efficiency, production, radio, and the other fields of in- 
dustrial endeavor is of vital importance, and should be made apparent 


to the students of our post-war world if they are to form a well- 


rounded picture of the society in which they live, and the factors 
affecting the living conditions of that society. | 
THE GENERAL SHOP. The work of the general shop m ei 
future should include the casting, working, and designing a ee 
and the use of the various new synthetic materials 1 insu g i 
- cushioning, and in general project construction. The new ae and 
wood products should not only be introduced but worked er 
experimented with in the construction of shop and a [ eri 
Work in the fields of radio and television should become + consti 
of the general shop and should include simple principles nics shot 
tion, theory, and repair. The general field of me ractice 3” 
become an integral part of the student’s life tapon E ptroductio" 
activities which illustrate the principles involved. ow pee 
of such fields in many cases must of necessity be 5 
Sn 
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woUSTRIA® 


hye es ee 
d Yet much has been done in schools 
ply elem | arts programs toward meeting this problem 
en rk of industrial arts students who express their | 


avii wo ‘ 
h P he arias in the democracy of the general shop by helping 
desire zi- se tks varied activities. Baa 
to provic activities of the general shop would and should in n 
The ee cted unless it be done through making changes in 
ay be ails dures to meet modern trends and necessities, for 


roce : 
methods oF P e basic and necessary to the general informational 


aii Ge 
ap l background of ‘the individual boy or girl student of 
and C 


‘al arts. The change would keep: the student abreast of 
a in the world about him through actual participation in 
C 


these changes. 
The related wor : , : 
tions should include the teaching of ‘modern industrial practices, the 


use of new materials in industrial products, industrial economics, 
conditions now in existence, and those conditions which seem to be 
casting their shadows in a definite direction for present and future. 


ARTS : 


p ement involve 
u 
the 5 


All views must be considered, for we do not know the actual paths 


of the future but can plan wisely in view of recent developments, 
for as simple an adjustment to changes to come as possible through 
awareness of economic and industrial transition. 


CONCLUSION. It should be kept in mind that such post-war 
training is not necessarily directed toward the end of providing 
vocational or occupational education in any of the fields mentioned, 


_ but is offered as a part of the cultural background and general 


=- 


ai of the student. Naturally, all industrial arts activities 
telligent e + Prepare the individual to choose a vocation more in- 
Work of th “cause. ot thë contacts he or she has made with the 
after the = various fields of industry. Since the path of industry 
tivities ait is uncertain, it is fitting that as broad a scope of ac- 
adjustment nowledges as possible be afforded the student so that 
Not present to post-war conditions, no matter what they may be, will 
ealin Q O great a conflict within the individual. l 
necessitas With technological developments in complete units would 
Should | © the use of new terms and an industrial vocabulary that 
toward cad the student who finds his interests in industrial arts 
and thr à More fluent use of English through the writing of reports 


°ugh delivering oral reports of his findings to his classmates. 
SI 


k in the general shop dealing with post-war condi- 
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Work with such new materials would stimulate writin 
to them and their use, and provide excellent op 
relation with the English department. 

The activities of the general shop are not under an 
to be specialized or concentrated upon one activity or field of interest 
but are to be broad and general as the name shop implies, 

Through the broad scope of work in the general shop, the Students 
of the seventh through the eleventh years may experience a yak 
wealth of industrial experiences which will provide them with a 
background of rich practical knowledges. This background is inne 
tended to enable the student to become generally a more worth 
while citizen through finer appreciations and skills in practical ac- 
tivities learned in a true democratic set up. The introduction of 
the new materials will provide a well-rounded picture for the stu- 
dent, and aid in the accomplishment of the aims of the general shop 
and industrial arts education. The introduction of the various new 

ials, processes, function, and theories is also intended to stimu- 
ere: i facilities in the development of 
late research and the use of library aci Parc 
he exceptional child. It is also intended to provide le slow re: 
nal child with new sources of interest and age poss 
tion to keeping the activities of the general or the student with a 
varied activities of industrial arts must provi ~ = ative "tate 
fully rounded program of general E 5 E ae tee Le 
technological world of the present. = i h E E ol 
developments of our culture we are dealing 
our post-war world. 
Wm. Roy GRIEVE 


portunity for cor- 


y conditions 


New Dorp High School 


GRAM” 
A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL GUIDANCE PRO 


A. THE W. Stitt 
GUIDANCE SET-UP: Guidance in arar 

J aie High School is a pupil-personnel program wW 

u 


raising 
. ling and apP pat 
tance ın revea with W 
il is given the necessary assis 
pupil is give 


inted : 
á : acquainte > y his 
his own abilities and interests, in oe and expanding 
; i in enriching 
i i king choices, and 1 
lies ahead, in ma 


1 ts. ff, Mar- 
social contac , Kehoe 





artment: Sadie Gold, Ros 


* Prepared by the Guidance Dep ander Trifon, 


garet C. Murray, Ida P. Schwarz, Alex 
Vica F, Waldron, chairman. 
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ficensed counselor who is assisted by six grade €Tvices of a 
i 


from the faculty uae acen g through 9B, com mi 
, employed, i.e., each grade adviser begins with a 7A ra sir 
continues as the adviser of that group until it graduates from P 
school. Thus, a grade adviser has three years in which to eime 

i e 
acquainted with some 200 students. Each adviser is given four 
periods a week to be utilized for guidance purposes. Two offices 
in the school building are set aside for the use of the grade advisers 
and licensed counselor, insuring the privacy necessary for pupil, 
parent and teacher interviews. 

The guidance service in the school is publicize 
personnel through the assembly, the homero 
guidance period. During the regular class 
teachers discuss the guidance program with the pupils, and encour- 
age the pupils to make appointments with their advisers to adjust 
their problems, whatever these problems may be. Suggestions in 
the form of lesson plans are sent to the teachers to be utilized or 
adapted for discussion during the group guidance periods, ‘It is a 
elor to receive a written 
quently the pupils come into her class- 
room at 8:30 and say, “Miss X., may I have an appointment to see 
you in the guidance office?” - 
ee kept aware of the availability of the services of 
eee = — Announcements about guidance are made 
Pupils, paren Ings of the Parents Association. Through the 

' parents are told when they may see the advisers. 


d among the student 
om period, and the 
guidance period, the 


he teach 
< Not 

the office bee are they a connecting link betwee 
We encou, ya i encourage them to bring cases t 
Concern; CS them to read "the information in our 


mE speci 

al Cases 

» and when we st 

efore ys ika udy a case 


followin 

, & current data obt 

(2) ect and o cial teachers. 

| any Outstanding abil 

Service S5 Well as (4) lenses : 
change. e ont 


hing staff. We 
“TS a most important Part of the guidance depart- 


n the pupil and 
o our attention; 
confidential files 
and its records, 
ained from the 
(1) estimate of his work, 
ity or defect noted by the 
he case through the Social 
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studied so that each pupil may be placed in that class where he will 
i 


most likely succeed. 

Frequently, forei 
they are permitted 
exception, they wo 


gn-born overage pupils are placed in 7B whe 
to remain for a trial period. Almost A 
rk hard and attain high ratings and are del 
placed permanently in 7B. This enables pupils, who have been re- 
tarded merely for reasons of language difficulty, to advance more 
rapidly after having acquired a better knowledge of English. 

At this time, too, pupils with poor records in the elementary 
school are further investigated. Their elementary case histories 
are sent for and prove both revealing and helpful. Such pupils are 


called into the Guidance 
heart talk” with the idea 
the potential problem pupi 


this same pupil will later come o 
and report some minor incident, which is straightened out before 


it reaches major proportions. As with all pupils, but especially with 
these potential problems, the attempt is made to establish a friendly 
relationship, so that the pupil will not hesitate to seek advice on 
anything that may be troubling him. He is made to feel that the 
Counselor is a person to whom he is free to come, and from whom 
he will receive courteous attention and friendly advice. — 

Parents of pupils as described above are often interviewe 
in more information and to secure parental cooperation. i 
Many of what appear to be more severe cases are cleared throug 


° : encies 

the Social Service Exchange, and reports from eS ae 
n 

listed are secured. 


lor a well-rou = 
ig schoo 
of potential problems this 


of establishing friendly relations between 
| and his Grade Counselor. Many times, 


d to 


ga 


This gives the Counse 


before they become problems in 


‘ ‘od, 
OGRESS. After each marking Ped 
fully scrutinized with the aa upon 
Such readjustments m wa Counselor 


hers after investigation DY d they ar en 
are interviewed a” have 


Ww 

s of improving » ae ounselof 

e : t N 

pupils realis l 4 that the 
sins , 


CHECKING PUPIL PR 
the rating sheets are care 
justing pupil placement. 
recommendations of teac 3 
At this time, t00, failing pupils 
couraged and given practical way 
d are commended. Thus, 
d in their welfare and succes 
ticed. 


Li 


improve 
is intereste 
efforts are not unno 
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Office early in the term for a “heart-to- - 


f his own volition to the Counselor 


i (y ae 
ORIENTATION AND GRADE PLACEMENT. The reco a 
rds Sirr 


ay 


from the Elementary Schools of all entering pupils are carefully _ 
yen 
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| GyIDANCE PROGRAM fy gee Bh eee te 
ppUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
who has a paralyzed hand, having tried to master hi - John S. 
one hand, felt discouraged and asked for additional i ee with 
jects in place of his typing periods. He showed De i ona sub- 
work and we suggested that he plan for a career i academic 
research. | er in the field of 
Pupils who are taking a shop subject’ in whi 
; . ich th : 
terested and in which they were not successful in ma manies, 
are changed to other shops, when feasible, and wi es, 
er’s consent. f with the shop teach- 
Thomas K. had two terms of electric wiring i i 
rin 
He finds his present class has the same subj 5 ri a former school. 
a different sh Th . A ject. He asked to have 
Sam e grade adviser interviewed the sh 
on the advisability of the change and with hi shears teacher 
was made. is approval, the shift 
Bertha L. was a refu il 
The refugee service, elis ies being supported by an uncle. 
follow a c ; er case had planned to have h 
ommercial career. Bertha, despite her 1 er 
showed great academic ability. er bu er language difficulty, 
not only with her adviser at the ref counselor communicated 
Bertha’s uncle. It was agreed etugee service, but also with 
High Sch greed upon that Bertha tak 
4 chool entrance : ‘ ake the Hunter 
Sah _ examination, as deep do n ; 
er ambition to attend this school wn in her heart, it 
that he would see to her financial ool. The uncle assured Bertha 
cial support since she showed such 


Promise. Berth 

has kept her vc her group in the Hunter tests results. Sh 

average, or informed of her progress, which is sits ; 
Pupils who o 


plan to : 
periods of typing n a Keinet] course are given additional 
. aliter a conference wi 
with the parent and 


the pupi 
pil, the C 
i hers ounselor can offer helpful suggestions in the choice 


EDU 
gp CATIONAL 


S d's Pupil is hel 
of Bp Continue his 
to enter o 


AND 
kad ede ere OPPORTUNITIES. In 
for I i : decision as to whether or not he 
be oF le < = + chool studies, or leave at the end 
r ii = Le schools, such as Music and 
st int ee igh Schools. Conferences are 
atthe Drome parent, and the records of the pupil 
seas Ue r selection may be made. The a f 
aptitudes, his ambitions and that of his 


SS 


ar d with th 
the ili 


4 € pupil 
7 SO 
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+ aa Ec 
parents for him, and the financial means of the parents are tak 
into consideration. ; 
g ichard K., aged 15, was the oldest of five children, Although 
his father and mother were employed, the family income was low, 
Th student’s I.Q. was 85. His marks in mathematics, English, 
: ie were just passing. The boy showed a marked ability in 
_ mi His mother wished him to study to become a doctor, 
sho ; 
The boy wanted to be an airplane mechanic. 
interview was held between the grade adviser and the mother. 
om a t’s record was discussed. Likewise, the counselor Pointed 
The studen se and time needed in preparation for medicine. The 
out the expen ranged for the mother and son to visit a Vocational 
= as r pap uate: with the grade adviser was held after 
ig . 


the visit to the high school. The mother finally, agreed to let the 
e visi 


oy go to a cou in ai ? i e boy has since been ` 
b e in airplane mechanics. Th b 

a teh from high school. His mother is grateful to the Guid- . 
& 


ance Department. 


. ° h 
GUIDANCE INTO HIGHER SCHOOLS. — Seat ae 
i ces with eac 
or vocational school entails eae the entire grade as a group. 
ts. in addition to conferences with the maployed. lhe 
— ; N. was an only child. Her parents a pa ree 
mma ° i . $ I Q was 5 
n was fair. The girl’s 1.Q. l were good. 
Or, Melena, Science and Foreign pe wished 
he had marked ability to college. 
_— snail for business. The girl _ Shen and daughter. 
; anged a conference da high schoo 
grade adviser arra the girl to attend a s iel te ai 
The mother promised to allow ame š examination. The go w. 
hild was successful in the en time job which do ne 
tendi the high school. She has a part- are pleased with 
mar. : with her school work. Her parents 
interfere 


two cases, 
SEEKERS. These are 
VOLUNTARY 


1 S aid. > 


; ith 
i d ustment wit d 
Harry G. showed poor social : y class because he could of pis 


in his prese covete p rom” 
It ve unhappy m ral boys im, P, 
_ ah wae of his classmates. seve om fortable for at ect 19 
ee essions and made life very une 
prized poss 
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çUIDANCE PROGRAM — 


«question. The boy p leaded for an opportunity to join another class 
w was removed from his unhappy environment. Meanwhile the 
i nding boys were brought to see the error of their ways by means 
= self-analysis graph chart for each individual on which they 
a a personal record of their behavior as regards such items as 
reliability, obedience, activity vs. laziness, honesty, initiative. This 
cord was brought to the grade adviser each week. 

"John T. was very much worried because his class was to be 
detained after dismissal since he had to appear at his job downtown 
and always made it a point to be prompt. In view of his good 
conduct record, he asked the grade adviser to intercede for him. 


THE FOLLOW-UP. The licensed counselor acts as liaison officer 
between the Junior High and Senior High Schools where our pupils 


are advised to attend. At regular intervals the High Schools are 


contacted in order to ascertain the successes and failures of our 
former students. 


THE PUPILS LOOK AT GUIDAN 
cerpts from compositions writ 
the reactions of the pupils to 


“The Counselor tries to talk t 
as a friend.” 


“Going over the 
Work harder.” 


“You get a lot 


CE. The following are ex- 
ten at the beginning of this term on 
our Guidance Programs: 


o the pupil not as a teacher to a pupil, but 


report cards with the pupils encourages the students to 


of encouragement.” 

gh nothing wrong can happen between 
in the right path.” 

you are in trouble.” 

e key to many problems.” 
one of the best additions to modern edu- 


me and all my 


‘Guidance has Proved to be th 


cation» ct that Guidance is 


“y 
Were me ee you about the different hi 
u ay help ful, am very grateful.” 
this school. 
The first thi 
sce you as you wo 


gh schools and courses, and you 


We didn’t have any Guidance 
ng I was told about my class- 


wy Since J’ uld help me with my problems, 


m new,” 
ithout y 


Oo . » 
u we would have no one to turn to in times of trouble.” 
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ADJUSTING SECOND YEAR BOOKKEEPING TO PRESENT NEED 5 g 


INTRODUCTION. For a long time now, many teachers of book. 
keeping have been thinking of many necessary changes long overdue 
in our bookkeeping course of study. During the last few years there 
have been many developments such as Social Security Taxes, With- 
holding Taxes, et cetera, for which new bookkeeping Procedures are 
necessary. The war has made it imperative that these new pro- 
cedures, as well as many others, be incorporated in our course of 
“4 the beginning of the term, a request for a show of hands 
brought out the fact that over half of my pupils in Bookkeeping 3 
had been paying Social Security Taxes and Withholding Taxes, 
and had come in contact with Maximum Hours and Minimum Pay 
Regulations. What better opportunity was there to teach these new 
laws and their application to the bookkeeping records in the book- 
m ? 
g 2 apm factor made it even more necessary to pares 
topics in the Bookkeeping 3 course. Many pupils 7 TY ae | 
llv take Bookkeeping 4 after Bookkeeping 3 now find it impo 
ule do so because of the war-course requirements (an 80% 
nor -irr 3 is required to allow pupils to use Book- 
i as a war course). ` l ; 
| i dy encouragement of Mr. Nathaniel pea Sk 
Commercial Education of New York City, who ‘de nodene 
work be incorporated into the Bookkeeping jamani | ae renee tt 
3 teachers at Lafayette High School met at -a - a 
decided upon the following changes in the second-y 


course. 


of study for the 


SCOPE OF CHANGES. Very briefly, the course cajas: 


; was as 
second year of Bookkeeping as taught in our school 


Bookkeeping 3 
(1) Subsidiary Ledgers an 
(2) Entries for discounting of Notes Receiva 
(3) Adjusting and Closing Entries 
(4) Financial Statements 


Bookkeeping 4 
(1) Control of Cash 
i ts fo 
(2) Valuation Accoun A 
(3) Review of Adjusting and Closing 


ts 
: Asse 
Fixed 
Accounts Receivable and 
J 


Entries 
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(4) Financial Statements 
(5) Partnership Accounts 


We decided that in Bookkeeping 3 we would eliminate Adjusting 
and Closing entries and Financial Statements, add Control of Cash, 
follow that up with the new topics as presented below, and complete 
the term with Partnership accounts. The effect of these changes 
was to make Bookkeeping 3 a strictly “Bookkeeping” cour 
this I mean that in Bookkeeping 3 only those practices and pro- 
cedures would be taught which are customarily handled by book- 
keepers in the business world. Bookkeeping 4, on the other hand, 
would be an intensive course in the type of work customarily done 
by experienced bookkeepers or accountants. In this way, we could 
be assured that pupils who cannot continue with Bookkeeping after 
Bookkeeping 3 would not have wasted very valuable time on work 
which they would very rarely do on the outside, and would have 
spent that time on typically “Bookkeeping” procedures. Bookkeep- 
ing 4 could then be offered as a very valuable intensive course to 
pupils who are interested in develo 


ping their accounting ability and 
a to prepare to fill those highly lucrative jobs in the accounting 
eld, 


een 


New Topics Added to the Bookkee 
(1) Withholding Tax 


(a) Advantages to taxpayer and government over old method of 
collection of income tax 


(b) Form W4, to esta 


(c) Study of vari . 
various exemptions—Sj i > 
decendenas ingle, married, head of family, 


ping 3 Course of Study 


blish status of employee 


(d) Calculation of tax by exact 


| method and by use of tables 
(2) Social Security Tax 


(a) The Social Securi 
keeps with each 


Latest un 
employment insy f 
(c) Calculation of ance benefits and old age pension 


ployer tax withheld and amount contributed by em- 
3) Payroll Wo rk 


ty card and the account 


which the government 
taxpayer 


\ 
(a) Discussion 


of latest max} TE 

. time regulation. aximum hours, minimum pay, and over- 
“Se of Pa 
in the 


yroll book as a memorandum record for the entry 
Salaries 


sh Payments Journal: 
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Social Security Taxes Payable 
Withholding Taxes Payable 
Cash 
(c) Payment of quarterly returns for Social Se 
Withholding Taxes using the Social Securit 
and the Withholding Taxes form W 1. 
(d) Entries in the cash Payments Journal for the payments - 
Social Security Taxes Payable 


Social Security Taxes 
Cash 


Withholding Taxes Payable 
Cash 


(4) End of Year Income tax returns 
(a) Use of short form 1040A 
(b) Individual form 1040 


(1) Discussion of common deductions applicable to salaried 
taxpayers, such as Contributions, Interest and Taxes 


(2) Computation of earned Income credit 
(3) Calculation of normal tax and surtax 


1944} 


curity Taxes a 
y form SS 1A 


CONCLUSION. I should like to summarize the advantages which 


will follow as a result of these revisions under three headings: 


Vocational Advantages i 
(1) Pupils will not be thrown into bookkee ; 
payments on the job without having been given an 

tion in school. 

(2) Payroll work, which is a definite 
incorporated for the first time in 
study. 

‘ art of the 

(3) Knowledge of wage and hour regulations should be om set 


st 
stock in trade of every bookkeeper; and these can ee soil 
stood when they are tied up with the bookkeep! 


ping entries for tax 
introduc- 


the bookkeeping course of 


Personal Advantages 
(1) Working pupils unde 
their salaries, and lea 
tions themselves. 


rstand why deduction 


rn how they can determin 


1 Income 


: ividua 
(2) Pupils are introduced to preparation of Indiv! 


returns. 


ffe 
(3) Pupils learn how they are a 
old age pensions, and wage and hour 


b unemploy 
cted -< regulations. 
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y00K-KEEPING 


Advontages to the Course of Study 

(1) Emphasis in Bookkeeping 3 will be y 
routines as distinguished from work 
acountant. | 

(2) This will leave for Bookkeeping 4 an intensive course in “ 
of year” work such as Adjusting and Closing ent ” 
preparation of Financial Statements. mies 

(3) It will eliminate the necessity for reteaching in Bookkeep} 4 
sometimes under different teaching methods, the anent o d 
entry work taught in Bookkeeping 3. ii 

(4) It will facilitate the assignment of complete review practi 
sets right from the beginning of the term in Bookkeepin P 
because Control of Cash and Partnership entries have be 
taught in Bookkeeping 3, fe 


Meyer Waks Lafayette High School 


Pon typical Bookkeeping 
normally done by the 


end 
and 


SOME PRACTICAL DEVICES FOR REMEDIAL ENGLISH* 


WRITTEN COMPOSITION . Our written composition work will 
consist of writing letters to the individual members of th 7 

LCI-529. There is nothing these nail from 
home, and to this end, I have secu 
members of the crew, and we pl 
= during the term. These 
: a dyi to their address. 
a special missions, etc. We 
ew, Pictures of these ships and 
Pe to incorporate these into a 


an to write to them two or three 
letters will be carefully inspected 
We shall also do a little research 
riptions of these ships, tell about 
have already secured a few very 
a little descriptive material, and we 
Scrap book, 


PRAL COMPOSITION. 


information gleaned on these s 


and saw the hi 
oard, but h Sup. He was, of course not ; 
m the do e could give , permitted to 


dock, us a little information from what he 


WORK. 

s alg, mR shall have a vocabulary list made 

"ated 4 rom the study of these ships. This 

Charlot Y members j 
te Ho of the En 


ina Brodsky, Erminie Bees. nas aatal 
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list will include such words as “amphibian”, “infantry”, “craft” 
If we have an artist in the class, we shall hope to have ori 
drawings, and perhaps even a ship model. : 


4] 


» ete, 
ginal 


OVERCOMING RESISTANCE. There are twenty-two b 
this class, all of them holdovers, two of them holdovers for a 
time. At least five are chronic truants. Three are Sufficient] 

equipped to be permitted to transfer to third term classes at oie. 
term. The others are, or at any rate seem to me to be, unable to 
profit by routine teaching. There are also two foreign boys—a 
Chinese lad of sixteen, who has been in America for four years 
but plans to return to China after the war. He is living with friends 
who speak no English, and who appear to resent his using English 
as an unfilial act towards China. The other boy is a quiet, bewil- 
dered Puerto-Rican, here only a short time. It was immediately 
obvious that the general attitude was one of indifference: if teacher 
herself wanted to teach, let her go ahead. They had nothing to do 
with the case. There was also a little resentment towards teachers 


OYS in 
Second 


in general—“She failed me for nuttin’—but no active hostility. — 


They looked bored. The first need was for something that would give 
them enough pleasure to draw at least a normal response. 

The first day was spent in introducing ourselves—you know the 
sort of thing. Very few had hobbies. Almost none read volun- 
tarily. They report to me immediately after the last lunch period, 
and some were in process of finishing their lunch as they walked 
in. I thought, “Well, anyway, every one of them must like to eat. 
Let’s start with food preferences and experiences, and build up from 
there.” So next day we began a project (never identified to them 
as one—I wanted it to appear a natural activity), aimed to develop 
observation, the power to use words, the ability to mingle with 
others, and eventually, the ability to read. 


The Steps: 


1. Questions: What did you have for lunch today? Would se 
have chosen it if you had had a choice? If you could pick 
favorite companion and be treated to a meal in a good restaurant, 
what would you like to eat? All this entailed a list O 
restaurant, service, courses, menu, dessert, etc., etc., 
plan which give opportunity for oblique references to th 
planning, from machines to compositions. 
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I| goral ENGLISH 


pÉ ite recipes were brought in, and enticin 


or i f i 
a apers and magazines. More word ngs ads clippeq 


from ne Chinese boy haltingly described a Chine , 
The his national dishes. The discus bo ee 


in American di scussion includ 
im if dietetic differences—geographic, racial, etc, Ai p = 
can imagine, On the lowest and simplest level, but all of it in. 
“ving every student. 


4, Making food serve a social purpose—behavior in a 
j 5 party where refreshments are served. 
ý Making food serve an esthetic purpose—Neatness i 
sie manners, how to handle utensils, etc. | 

¢ Our last step will be the reading, from mimeographed para- 
raphs of famous descriptions of food—Dickens, Washington 


restaurant, 


n eating, 


Irving, others, with special credit for the lad who brings in a selec- 
| ton he has found on his own. 


PURPOSEUL READING.. Considering English 27 as a Remedial 


English class, I gave simple, preliminary tests to determ 
dic weaknesses. These tests comprised a short, writte 
wa newpaper topic of current interest, an unprepa 
son on words culled from newspaper stories about 
rading lesson selected from the new 


ine its spe- 
n paragraph 
red spelling 
the war, a 
spaper, followed by questioning 


sct of topics suggested by the n 
n n preliminary procedures showed fiaz, as a e 

E k ren i technical composition, but full of ideas; the 
A im 3 7 ling and indifferent about the matter; the 
iar aa -a y to talk, eager to argue, but unwilling to 
bring the ik ; opinions. In particular, the questioning fol- 
tive an a Foams showed a skimming, scatter-brained, in- 
tin point of . . 8esting method of reading, often missing the 


‘ y. Analyzing these results, I found 
ae cause—lack of concentration, 
oe now was to eliminate this cause by 
vive Pana to direct and control their atten- 
literature eir undivided attention to the problem at 
Sga heed tinn or oral discussion. The sim- 
read o Of si i 
te fad gj ently for rhe silent reading. The lead of a news 
l purpose of getting the main idea in 


l 
lng graph, 
as set and at the close of the 


Vera) Stud “Anite time limit W 
l S Wer 
€ asked ( 1) to state the main thought in 
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their own words and (2) to list the important facts or detai] 
tained in the paragraph. At first, the results were Kone a ‘Con. 
a little training, their ability to concentrate improyeq ` after 

To reverse the process, the next day’s assignment w 
news item to class. Omitting the headline, a student 
to the other members of the class who had to write th 
the news item. A few students were called on to rea 
they had composed. Then the first student read the o 
used in the newspaper. Comparisons, criticisms and 
lowed. This device forced them to listen attentively 
trate in order to get the main thought of the ne 
condense it into a brief headline. It was a very simple form of 
precis writing. 

Now that the hardest part of the direction and control of attention 
was learned, drill lessons followed to establish the habit of thought- 
ful, purposeful reading. For variety of content, I substituted 
“Treasure Island” in place of the newspaper. The class silently 
read a passage on pp. 36-37, a description of Billy Bones’ treasure 
chest. After the time limit, books were closed and on small, yellow 
slips of paper, the students listed the words and phrases used to 
describe the chest and its contents. _To vary the mode of attack, I 
aked the boys to consider themselves F. B. I. men called in after the 


r, 1944] 


as to brin 

read his ea 
e headline for 
d the headlines 
riginal headline 
discussion fol- 
and to concen- 


death of Billy Bones. They had to identify the visitor who last saw 


and spoke to Billy Bones. I then read aloud a passage describing 
the blind beggar, Pew. With books still closed, the boys wrote down 
words or phrases to identify the man. Some wrote few ; some 
wrote as many as ten. This activity focused their attention n 
details. This time they were obliged to concentrate more intensey 
since they could not see the printed page. 


CHORAL SPEECH IN ASSEMBLY 


FOREWORD. Considerable time has elapsed since pan pae? 
bly leaders first substituted the choral speaking of Bible oie ice or 
selections for the old, single-voiced reading of the Soie heci 
reciting;of patriotic lines. It is probable that there h | w ymewher® 
a time when some such choral speech could not be foun a al speec 
in our schools, but it is still a recent project to make La + has 
an integral part of the formal assembly program. 
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~ Work in all. 
‘Tesult should 


pHORAL SPEECH ———_ 
tried, the pupil response has been most gratifying, but teachers 

been ften been slow to lend support to this valuable activity. 
e” reason for this hesitation seems to lie in the fact that Speech, 
„a Music, is a subject calling for a long and highly technical train- 
like which not many teachers have studied beyond its most elemental 
= ts, Most teachers, even in the English department, are inclined 
ae m brush it aside as unessential, or to look upon it as a subject 
technical that they stand helpless before the proposition that 
they teach it. l 

The following selections have been chosen and arranged by a 
teacher who, having had this technical training, was asked to shape 
a program and a set of materials which could be easily followed by 
colleagues in charge of various assembly programs. Beginning with 
the New York City Syllabus in Literature, which gives grading sug- 
gestions for both Bible and patriotic selections, she adjusted this 
grading to the specific needs of choral speech, abridged those selec- 
tions which were too long for assembly use, and transcribed each 
selection (except the poems) so as to indicate the breath-units so 
essential to successful choral speech. These breath-units are the 
lines of the free-verse form used in this printing. 


It will be noted that the selections run in threes: two Bible to i 


one patriotic piece. These groups are adapted to the organization 
of a school where there is an assembly for each half-year grade. 
One Bible selection is new in each half-year, while one patriotic 
selection is used throughout the two grades of the year. This 
grading, however, is not intended to be arbitrary, and should be 
revised where necessary to meet the needs of any school using the 
materials, As here given, the work begins in the fourth elementary 
year, and continues through junior and senior high school—nine years’ 
If systematic review can be maintained, the cumulative 
be a repertoire of which any school may be proud. 
Selections here used are taken from the King James 
patriotic selections are from the Syllabus, or other 
erty educational publications. 


The Bible 


TEACHING 


: SUGGESTION i ial i 
eaching of ch S. Rhythm is a first essential in the 


line ;.°,.. Choral speech. Be sure the pupils understand that each - 
In this pri 


inting represents a breath-unit. Teach them to take 


Tea 
tope bagay end of a line and nowhere else. This holds the group 
helps them to speak in unison, preventing the scatter- 
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ation which is the mark of poor choral speech, Jf 
graphed copies are not available for all pupils, Make sure th 
notebooks observe the breath-units as lines of poetry are e their 

In an introductory lesson, bring out the meaning of the « verve 
first as a whole, then line by line, and teach the stressin lection, 
most important word or words in each breath-unit. 8 Of the 
that, in choral speech even more than in other recitatio 
not emphasize a word by hitting tt. Let the less impo 
build up the important word; lift it into prominence a 
phasize it by holding rather than by pounding it. 

Good tone may be acquired by methods resembling those which 
vocalists use. The nasal consonants m-n-ng, hummed on middle A 
are excellent voice-tuners. i ; 


. ber, 1944) 
Printed Or mi 


rtant Words 
nd then em- 


Some excellent slogans are: 
Hold m, n, and ng when they come at the end of a word 
Sharpen your consonants and round your vowels. 
Talk on your lips and tongue. 


or line, 


With these simple rules, choral speech is possible to any school 
assembly, and may be raised to the level of a fine art by a teacher 
who has a keen sense of appreciation for poetry, rhythm, and 
dramatic appeal. 

Such a teacher will, of course, feel free to alter the breath-units 
or the antiphonal arrangements here given, possibly introducing solo 
parts in groups which are capable of doing such work. There can 
be no arbitrary arrangement of choral speech material, and such 1s 
not intended here. This arrangement is meant to be helpful. to 
those who require help, and merely suggestive to those whose = 
sensibilities and training lead them to prefer other rhythms an 
cadences, or other dramatic arrangements. | 


SAMPLE SELECTIONS , 
Liberty or Death Patrick mi 
There is a just God A 


. a a . Dark Voices 
who presides over the destinies of nations. en Voices 
The battle is not to the strong alone; a 


it is to the valiant, 
the brave. Light Voices 
Gentlemen may cry, 
“Peace, peace—” 


But there is no peace. 
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spie ŘŘŮÁ— 


xt gale that sweeps from the north 
e ne 


„ı pring to OUF 
will Tete are already in the field. i 
Qur 


why stand we here idle? 


‘te so dear, | 
s s o sweet, paT 
urchased at the price of slavery? 
Almighty God! 
hat course others may take, 


qs tO be p 
forbid it, 
Į know not W 
put as for me 

Give me liberty, 

or give me death. f 
Psalm XIX 


The heavens declare the glory of God, 

and the firmament showeth his handiwork. 
Day unto day uttereth speech, l 

and night unto night showeth wisdom. 

There is no speech nor language 

where their voice is not heard. 

Their line is gone out through all the earth,- 
and their words to the end of the world. 

In them hath he set a tabernacle for the sun, 


which is as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber, 


and rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race. 

His going forth is from the end of heaven, 

and his circuit to the end of it; 

and there is nothing hid from the heat thereof. 


—0— 
The law of the Lord is perfect, 
converting the soul. 
The testimony of the Lord is sure, 
ar wise the simple, 

he statutes of the Lord are right, 
rejoicing the heart. 

€ commandment of th i 

, e Lo 
enlightening the eyes, zii iii 


e fear of the Lör s 
i rd is clean 
enduring forever, , 


B iia of the Lord 

More m aq righteous altogether 

t i e desired are they than gold 

Wester much fine gold; | 

Moreover p a honey and the honeycomb, 
in keeping m is thy servant warned, 


Ols Of them there is great reward. 
-Bertung , 


ears the clash of resounding arms, 


Light Voices 


Dark Voices 
Light Voices 


Dark Voices 
Light Voices 


All 


First Chorus 
Second Chorus 
First Chorus 
Second Chorus 


First Chorus 


All 


First Chorus 
Second Chorus 
First Chorus 
Second Chorus 
First Chorus 
Second Chorus 
First Chorus 
Second Chorus 


First Chorus 
All 
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NEEDED CHANGES IN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEAC 


A discussion of Mr. Jackson’s article on a Fore; 


logical subdivisions; first, a consideration of the alm 
scope of foreign language teaching; second, a conside 
ditions under which language is to be taught, and third 
of the Regents examinations. 

The argument has been advanced by some, that there 
acceptance of the program outlined by Mr. Jackson, withoy 
simultaneous adoption of the physical conditions of teachin 


ration of 
» à Tevaly 


HNG 


Program for Secondary Schools of New York City, ah anguage 


’ Content, and 


COn- 
ation 


can be no 


t the 


g out- 


lined (namely a six-year course, classes of thirty or fewer students 


a twenty-five period a week program for Junior High School teach 


ers, etc.). 


Although it is right that teachers and teacher organizations Should — 


continue to stress the need for smaller classes and better Working 
conditions for teachers so that they will be “free” for the multiple 
demands which their subject makes on them, it must be realized 
that little success is to be hoped for along these lines. As long as 
New York City prefers to economize in the field of education, 
masking its miserliness under the cloak of “progressive” education 
(whereby children progress from grade to grade frequently without 


making any corresponding. intellectual progress) one can expect 


nothing. We must therefore discuss the content and aim of foreign 


language teaching, accepting, though protesting against the present — 


condition, recognizing that it is easier to change a syllabus than a 
syllogism. (New York has no money. Smaller classes require 
more money. Therefore, New York will not have smaller classes.) 


ON THE DEFENSIVE AGAIN. Language teaching and tea 


chers 


are again on the defensive; again in self defense, they are scurrying 


about trying to justify their raison d’étre, trying to wren 
subject with some utilitarian value, willing to throw overboar 
cedures which for years they considered adequate, and attem 


their 
pro- 
pting 


e i : n their 
to revise their teaching and their outlook because they and 


è en satis- 
accomplishments have been held up to ridicule and deemed u 
factory in view of the success of the Army’s “revolutionary 


“new” method of teaching languages. i ars 

Language teachers need not be on the defensive. For y ` à 
have been teaching their pupils to read, write, understan ln 
while at the same time they imparted a knowledge of the 
68 


and 


they 


i] 


ign languag® 
and comprehend the grammatical structure of a foreign “history? 
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OREIGN LANGUAGES DEO O O I TESSEN 
phy, literature, music, and art of the country whose language 
eograp y» taught. In addition to all this, and within the same 
was La brought to these same children a new appreciation of 
period, tl z tongue, an enriched vocabulary, and a consciousness of 
their aa grammatical structure of their own language. 
the npn smattering of ignorance resulted from this fantastic at- 
a teach not only a foreign language plus the cultural heritage 
temp turies, but also an appreciation and understanding of their 
= inne is not to be wondered at. In the 260 hours (40 
n awh he x 200 days a year = 16,000 minutes in two years 
or 260 hours) allotted them for teaching, miracles were accom- 
plished. The miracle of the Army, with its select students, small 
classes, intensive program, adult students, and power to inflict pun- 
ishment (1.e., removal from its classes to less attractive and more 
dangerous branches of the service of students failing to work suffi- 
ciently) is as nothing compared with that of the high school or 
junior high school teacher who cajoles (or ‘terrorizes) his pupils 
into spelling foreign words accurately while they continue to show 


an abysmal ignorance and profound unconcern for the niceties of 
English spelling, 


REVALUATION NEEDED. N evertheless it is true that “a com- 


an of the foreign language set-up of the secondary 
dai o ity is necessary, However, there should be no 
E i rawn between our war time and our peace time ob- 
iene, y ‘A ie at all times should be the learning of a 
cline A ulest sense. The fourfold aim of foreign language 

& Should never have been abandoned. We agree, therefore 


oreign language teaching, emphasiz- 
aen reading, then writing. 
eveloped simultaneously—one should 


Matica] er k p orammar should be 


should “incidental,” 


true; 
taught when it arises and ; the gram- 


when needed, but 
l 69 
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it should be taught, explained, Superficial exposure to 
detail is no guarantee of its absorption, especially b 


Srammaticay 
in accurate observation (and the eyes of our pupil 


y eyes untra; 

S are untrained). 
FOREIGN CIVILIZATION. Further, there sho 
tion and questioning of the term “foreign Civilization,” an ; 
study of which is demanded in the report of the Lan 
ers’ Association. If by “civilization” we mean the p 
podge whereby the language teacher pretends 
geography, history, art, music, literature, and 
try whose language he teaches, we should suggest that “foreign 
civilization” be removed from the language course and become an 
integral part of the course of specialists in each of’ these fields, 
Only if by “civilization”, we confine ourselves to the customs, habits, 
way of life, songs, and dances of foreign countries, should we 
include “civilization” in our foreign language teaching. 


uld be a Tevalua- 


resent hodge- 
to be an eXpert in the 


Therefore, although in complete agreement with the bulk of Mr. 


Jackson’s report, we disagree with the following; first, the in- 
sistence on improved working conditions as a necessary concomi- 
tant of a change in the aim, content and scope of language teaching; 
second, in his exclusion of composition from the work of elementary 
students; third, in the little emphasis to be placed on a sound gram- 
matical understanding of the language; fourth, in his demand for 
an increase in “cultural” material; fifth, in his excluding from the 
study of a second language, students showing no unusual lingui 
ability (language study affords students such great ee fe 
second language should not be denied them—many a aod Recents 
singing) and finally in his demand for the abolition o 


E ents. 
REGENTS. We see no adequate reason for abolishing e o 
It seems desirable to have some uniform examination t ee 
minimum standards of teaching be maintained. The E antage, 
ever, should be made to conform with the a amh the pattern 
instead of having the teaching of language conform rt 
t by the Regents examination. ! l st few yeat 
IE "he hadi in language teaching during pe the Regents 
is on the spoken language, there is little sia rie : 
examination should not be made to conform oe snd aral compre 
nation given orally. One could keep the dictati en ¥ passag 
hension questions, include a question similar to q 
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4THEMATICS AND THE CORE CURRICULUM 
M 


loud, questions answered in English) as well as oral questions 
aT to be answered (in writing) in Spanish. These are 
i» 5 suggestions for an oral Regents which could be made to 
mere 


`- follow the pattern of teaching. 


The uniform Regents examination. should be kept, however, since 
acts as a necessary check on sloppy and inadequate teaching. It 
: ‘ald be changed, but not abolished ; even as the teaching of foreign 
et ages should be changed, but not abolished; (nor even restricted 
+a asgi few with linguistic ability) just as the promotion of 
children in our elementary schools should be changed, so that our 
children may be truly happy and intellectually secure, because of 
confidence in themselves and their ability to cope with a problem, 
due’to the definiteness and certainty of their knowledge. 

Frances O. LANDAU William Howard Taft High School 


MATHEMATICS AND THE CORE CURRICULUM 


In the spring term of 1942 mathematics entered the core curricu- 
lum at Forest Hills High School. The three main subjects in this 
core were English 2, General Science 2, and Algebra 1. 

The first unit was “Health” and in the algebra classes we applied 
certain very elementary statistical methods to health data. Later, 
when we studied the formula, applications were made to temperature 
conversions, multiplication. of bacteria, and so on. 

Before the algebra classes completed their wor 


began the next unit, “National Defense.” 
therefore, dealing with 


ties, forces on the airpl 
e then Proceeded t 
upon monomials 
tore began to attenuat 


k on formulas, we 
Formulas were chosen, 
falling bodies, water and air pressure, veloci- 


o a detailed study of the fundamental opera- 
and polynomials ; and our connection with the 
imitatione a e, except for occasional nods in its direction. 
daily wor r hen worded in distinctly core language, but the 
ae ec asses had little to do with it. 

e opinion = sls persisted and at the end of the term I expressed 
topped from th e “coring of mathematics was fruitless. It was 
© core and still remains outside it. 

made sincere efforts to carry out the spirit of the 


elieve that I 
est cooperation from my colleagues in 


tented the hearti 
5a and Science departments, However, the difficulties 
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were numerous. For example, in our statistical studi 
Health topic we found most of the data formidably co 
discern trends in such data is a problem to tax an expert 
let alone a class in Algebra 1. New concepts can best be ] 
in simple settings; but the core prevented our doing this. Se 
ally I was obliged to throw the health figures overboard and hee 
tute very simple data. When I was ready to return to the + Sa 
complex picture, my colleagues were ready to leave it, ` a 
In formula and equation work, mathematics teachers are accus 


44) 
es in 
mplex, 
Statistician 


tomed to showing the great use of their subject in the modern world 


In these topics our applications ranged far and wide; the cor 
became a restraint rather than a stimulus to the motivation $ 
algebra. 


DEEP INCONSISTENCY. These are isolated points. Howea 


I believe that there is a deeper inconsistency, of which the above are | 


only symptoms. This is my guess as to its nature. is 
Every subject is, in its infancy, cored with others. Infantile 
learning, itself, is core learning, the core being the satisfaction of 
the infant’s basic needs. 
However, when a subject is pursued further, it acquires an inner 
structure, and with this a most favorable order of topics and a 


definite tempo of teachability. Although no less useful in the world ` 


about us, it can best be learned by itself. For example, one would 
no more think of “coring” mathematics on the college level than of 
moving into a house while it is in the process of construction. 

It appears that some subjects acquire this inner structure an 
resistance to coring earlier than others. For instance, I suspect 
that spelling, almost from the start, can be learned most economic 
ally by concentration and drill. On the other hand, certain soci 
sciences are successfully cored even in the high schools. „nd 

The issue then reduces to this. Somewhere between inta 
college, mathematics takes the bit into its teeth and derek ni 
tishness with respect to coring. I submit that this has alreacy 
curred before elementary algebra. sty its d osest 

Let us try to core it with General Science, eT ey arises? 
neighbor in the freshman year. A tug of war imme — 
which order of topics shall dominate? We know that ou n 
inflexible; we can’t teach factoring before multiplicatio?" 
assume that we convince our science colleague of this 3 
72 
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„mits our order of topics to prevail in organizing the core. We 

e , about for a topic to suit formulas and equations. But science 
q” fortunately, organized on different lines. The simple linear 

, ars in diverse places, from a case of Ohm’s law to 
formula appe ; . . , 
the expression of Planck’s hypothesis. Thorough coring with even 
the linear formula would require the most acrobatic maneuvering 
through the halls of science on the part of our colleague. With 
other types of formulas the difficulties multiply. 

Let us consider equations. The linear equation is far too simple 
to portray certain elementary scientific data such as, say, the epidemic 
curve. On the other hand it is adequate in analysing, say, the 
Einstein photoelectric energy equation, a topic far beyond the scope 
of high school science. 

We can see, then, that the two subjects, although indispensible to 
each other in the long run, had better not eat from the same plate. 

In fact, there is a real danger that attempts to “core” mathematics 
in this fashion may stress only its most superficial connections with 
the rest of the curriculum. | 

Does this mean that we must teach mathematics in an ivory tower? 
arai not! Observe the way we have enriched our students’ 
nn -r of the war effort through mathematics. But we have 
a these mathematical golden eggs without wreaking violence 
mi ai Let us, by all means, enrich our teaching of mathe- 
| re A: A ' 
Beth y aie it—far beyond the boundaries of any core—to 

Physical, biological, and social ph 
shot the iira phenomena about us. Let us 
€ obligation of the math i 
broad culture and qu; k mematics teacher to be a person of 
ficial “core” a aes Perception, and_not use any easy and arti- 
5 an escape from this responsibility, 


Wattace P 
. MANHEIMER Forest Hills High School 


OBSERVATI 
ONS ON THE PRES 
ENT 100% PROMOTION PLAN 
IN FRENCH ] CLASSES ae 


I ¢ o 
n the opinion of the writer 


ve l classes does not nee atl ee Bin th 
ende iia o accomplish its : 
i to realize the following objectives No doubt, 
gi . . 
avoid ve Pupils of adolescent a 


ge a feeling of accomplishment; to 


exposing th i 
em to failure and thus prevent the development of 


i a. 
feeling of inferiority, 
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ese 


ROJECT. 
44) AN ITALIAN CLUB P 
2. To attempt to aid those students whose language difficulties 


1 seem insurmountable by allowing all pupils to continue wt French 
with the same instructor, who, understanding the weaknesses a 2 
poor students, would be in a better position to help them i of the 
these defects by the end of the second term. Vercome < 


3. To encourage more pupils to begin the study of French 


. ` . m Wi 
opportunity, in the first term, to develop linguistic ability withode Bc 
of experiencing failure at the very outset. Car 


grammar is to be taught, and where interesting units of work, com- 
ensurate with their ability, can be studied. 
3 Tte suggested plan will be of great benefit to the normal students 
; whose progress is considerably impeded because of the extremely 
poor students with whom they find themselves under the present 100% 
promotion plaie ee atte 
4, The students with limited linguistic ability would be permitted to 
complete satisfactorily one year of French, thus receiving a full year’s 
credit, Under the present plan, most of these students can never 
hope to complete the normal French 2 grade, Since no credit is given 
a student for less than one year of language work, this year is looked 
upon as a complete loss. . 
The writer realizes that, while the French 2 terminal class sug- 
gested above cannot be considered a “cure-all,” it is a worthwhile 


undertaking which may correct some of the defects of the present 
indiscriminate 100% French 1 promotion plan. 


Wum S. Hart Forest Hills High School 


FINDINGS. Now let us see what the writer has found to b 
from his own experience with French 1 and 2 classes 
of this 100% French 1 promotion plan: 


1. The 100% promotion plan in French 1 classes neglects the develop- 

ment of strength of character and discipline during this plastic stage, 

' It encourages soft, sugar-coated pedagogy. It is precisely at this 
stage that pupils should be encouraged to develop worthwhile habits 
and a proper outlook on life. The present 100% promotion plan 
removes the necessity for exerting effort and working on all cylinders, 
Pupils feel that, regardless of results achieved, they will be advanced 
to the normal French 2 class, 


2. Far from preventing the development of any inferiority, this plan 4 AN ITALIAN CLUB PROJECT 


e true 
as a result 


brings about this undesirable condition in the second term: where the fa wis a. , ; 

pupil feels that he is not prepared to carry on. Without an adequate a junk e auditorium program in a foreign language, the 
foundation on which to build, the pupil finds French 2 extremely dif- greatest obstac e to be overcome is the understanding of that langu- 
ficult and, consequently, distasteful to him, with the result that he į age by the audience. 


With this in view, the members of the Ital- 


chose certain scenes from Pinocchi i 
cchio to be dram - 
cause they knew that the sto rp de 


sees failure looming ahead. Very frequently he asks to drop French 2 | dan club 
after the term has started, or else he waits impatiently in order to 


drop it at the end of the term, thus losing a year's credit, į weryone, The more active ry of Pinocchio was familiar to nearly 
3. The idea of keeping the class together for one full year T characters in the ol i parts were selected in order to give the 

same teacher is not always possible because of m diè THS Was the Sej Plenty of leeway for pantomiming, 

for both pupils and teachers, because of changes in i re ica BF nities i method used to intro duce the whole ————— he 

to the transfer of excess teachers, and also because © ceremonies, M . 


E © arion, acted a littl i i 
many teachers into the armed forces. | Walked across the st e play in English. She 


| from th CNi ABS „reading and collided with a bo ing 
i id like to suggest French 2 between fispa direction. The following dialo y a 
A SUGGESTION. The writer would like Under]; em, interrupted at a gue took place 


. , : ; | Ita ropri i ‘ 

“terminal” classes as a possible solution to this Pee ie ema p, alan, PPropriate points by the scenes given 
i ts in French 1 wou i < Oh, exe 

this plan, extremely poor studen S nn he understanding at | Moron: pa poe me. Why hello Marion, What f 

to go on to French 2 terminal classes with the verm.: T to orena © over the story of Pinocchi re you doing? 

their study of French would terminate at the end = n 2 terminal Boy; boa T scenes from the Some The Italian Club is going 

f Frenc i ot Is that ) 
following are some of the reasons in favor O 


the story of 
© ever heard Story of that wood 
` of 
classes: ot Marion. being? ) œ Plece of wood that c 


en boy? It’s so sill 
y. 
‘ inners mus i ' 
1. It will meet the objection of those who claim that adele achievement d Boy. Hm! I kno 


ould act like a human 


. 1 t š W some 
be faced with failure but should experience a feeling n grou? Meron a tight, alt en People who— 
2. These students will be advanced to a homogeneo? ere no forme ig o: uld yo ook at me. 


u like t 
: , n Ital; O come? 
where no definite number of lessons is to be covere alian? Ho 


w am I go hili enjoy it. It 
74 


; il i 
mg to understand th tee Italian, 


at? 
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Marion: 


Boy: 


Marion: 


Boy: 


Marion: 


Boy: 


Marion: 


Boy: 


- Marion: 


Boy: 


$ 


Marion: 


Boy: 


Marion: 


Boy: 


Marion: 


| 19 
I’ll explain the scenes to you and that will make it 44) 


you to understand. 

Oh, no, who wants to listen to some old Italian 
piece of wood? Play about a 
No, really—you'll like it. Come, I'll tell you all ab 
is the first scene: Maestro Ciliegia finds a piece of 
cides to use it to make a table leg. While he is wor 
of wood starts to cry and then to laugh at him. 


Oh! How silly! 

Haven’t you any imagination? After all, don’t you liste 
fantastic stories over the radio? 

All right! Go on. What happens next? ‘ 


Maestro Ciliegia falls down frightened. Geppetto comes in for A 
piece of wood with which he intends to make a puppet that me 
talk, walk and sing. Maestro Ciliegia is very happy to get rid of 
this piece of wood. As he hands it over to Geppetto, the piece of 
wood slips and hits him in the ankle. This starts a big fight be- 
tween the two old friends. However, it ends up happily, 
Well then, since you have told me so much about it, I’ll stay for 
the play. E | 

SCENE 1 OF THE PLAY—(which illustrates the foregoing) -~ 
Didn’t you like it? | , 
Well, yes, but I should never have understood it, if you hadnt 
explained it to me. , . 4 n 
Wait for the next scene. Don’t you want to meet the fox and the 


cat? - 

What? Isn’t it the wolf? ; 

No, No! It’s the fox “la volpe” in Italian and “il e 
cat.—Geppetto makes his puppet and calls him p aes 4 
chio is bad from the very beginning. His father, T the boo 
his coat to buy him a book for school, but Pino oe “er of the 
to get money to go to a puppet show. There t e aag 10 throw 
puppet show becomes so angry at him that he 1s en pleads for 
him into the fire and use him for firewood. = but gives him 
his life and the puppet owner not only forgives fl the cat on 


out it, is 
Wood and de. 
king, the piece 


” for the 
Pinoc- 


. d 
five pieces of gold. Pinocchio meets the fox an They tY 


way. The fox is lame and the cat is blind in a oF autiful tree 
to convince Pinocchio to bury his money an ji 
filled with branches of gold will grow on the sp 
easily convinced, and decides to do this. 
Ha! Ha! You mean Pinocchio was = a 
that money could grow on trees? Ha! E a of ol 4 explore 
What’s so strange about that? Didn't oe e fountain of 
having queer ideas about finding gold an | 

Sh! Here comes Pinocchio. 


lish enough tO 


very easy for 


Ils ` 


' 


a e P a 5 4 





pooks 


Boy: 


Marion: 


Boy: 


Marion: 


Boy: 


Marion: 


Boy: 


Marion: 


Boy: 


Marion: 


Boy: 


Marion: 


Boy: 
Marion: 


Marion: 
Boy; 


ANNA B. SORRENTINO 


The Case for Examinations, 
ress, The Macmillan 


at according to the 


Mbridge Loc 





` i 


SCENE 2 OF THE PLAY 
m going. I think I’ve seen enough. What next?—A wooden 
aee that talks. Then a fox and a cat that talk! Thats enough! 
p 


Oh! Stay. The beautiful blue fairy is coming in the next scene. 
A beautiful blue fairy! Mmmm. That’s different. 

She tries to help Pinocchio to become a good boy. On the day 
Pinocchio is going to be a real boy, the fairy intends to give him 
a party. He invites all his friends. l There is one boy, Lucignolo, 
who has a bad influence on Pinocchio and persuades Pinocchio to 
run away with him to a place where there are no schools. 

No schools! 

Yes. No schools—no teachers. 

No teachers! Oh! 

Every week is made up of six Saturdays and one Sunday. 

Show me where there is a place like that and I'll go there myself. 
Well! Stay here and you'll find out. 

I don’t need any persuasion now. 


SCENE 3 OF THE PLAY 
Well, did you like this scene? 
I certainly did. I hope he keeps his promise, 
In the last scene, Pinocchio, after going through many adventures, 
finds that his father has been swallowed by a whale. Pinocchio 
succeeds in saving his father’s life. In return for his kindness 


towards his father, Pinocchio is rewarded by becoming a real boy of 
flesh and blood. 


_ LAST SCENE OF PLAY 
That’s the end of the play. 
I liked it very much. 


in Italian, I didn't think: I iiin enjoy a play given 


Bushwick High School 


Books 


By J. L. Brereton. Cambridge at the University 
Company, New York. 1944. 


in New York are similar in many respects to the 
secondary schools of England. In England, how- 
d educational authorities are designated to kalir ar 
s have a choice of an examining body from among 
e standards and the types of examinations var 
Te, examining bodies. f 
A sd A associated for sixteen years with the 
o y. From his experience, he concludes that 
m an essential part of education. He be. 
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lieves that the examinations should be used to stimulate Pupils ang my 
and to coordinate the work and aims of local schools that might ch 
drift apart. He has provided a brief history of the examination system ; 
England during the past eighty years. The major part of his book, howey 
is devoted to the study and improvement of present-day examinations, er, 
His proposals for improvement of examinations will reward care 
by the authors of the Regents and similar examinations. With 
candor, Brereton points out that examinations influence the co 
and, therefore, indicates the need for articulation of the curri 
examination. In order to achieve this purpose and to provid 
of the curriculum, he proposes the establishment of continuing regional 
examination bodies and, for each of these, he Suggests a Committee with 
representatives from the Secondary School Examination Council, the Exam. . 
ining Bodies, the Teachers’ Associations and the Universities. | 
In construction of examinations, the author proposes that performance 
tests in science and related subjects, rather than written questions only, 
should be used to evaluate a candidate s competency. The author dismisses 
arbitrarily the objective type of examination, He feels that these may be 
used to determine aptitudes for but not achievement in the curriculum, This 
thesis is vulnerable in view of the progress that has been made with newer 
iecti i in the United States. He is concerned 
types of objective tests, particularly in i ning ae 
with examining subject matter eit: Ld ne ee ine the a fe 
in i ts, attitudes, and powers oO ing. 4 | the : 
of cil for determining reliability and validity of SE ice ne 
ing that the experience of a good examiner will guaran e A 
pie construction of an examination. Such view points ee aE 
ference that he is biased against the objective type © S E repre 
The author is especially critical of the ee | anise 
issued in 1943, which criticized the scope and nature ° sie conn on 
and examinations system in England. = ee chs TEANGA While many of 
centered type of curriculum find little favor wit ee robily aati oe part 
his criticisms of the Norwood Committee g rie to the fact that he is 
of his hostility toward this report may be ee eves as interests, aoi 
not sympathetic to the measurement of such oO ination’ limited to mast 
and social adaptability, but prefers to keep the ex BE- 
ject matter. reton’s View 
. Peedi the reviewer's criticisms of ce ee d with peat Z 
examinations, he feels that this Se cae examinations. The i 
persons who conduct and interpret essay tain obvious biases < so 
separate many excellent suggestions from cer Assistant Direc pe 
J. Wayne WRIGHTSTONE - +s and N easure 
Division of Tes 


H l Cartel. 


rs 
Otherwise 


ful Study 
commendable 
urse of Study 
culum and the 
e for flexibility 


Van 
erf and 
Sixteen Famous British Plays. By Bennett C 145. 


Introd. by John Mason Brown. z 
No doubt about it—these are all faite? Ti. 
And having them all between two covers : 
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h one worth 7 cludes 


ys—eac The collec 


s of the author | 


5 J 
Modern Library, $ re-reading 








S —— 
poo" Is Green, Cavalcade, Victoria Regina,Green Goddess, Importance 
The Co á ean Milestones, Second Mrs. Tanqueray, Outward Bound, 
of rid The Cirie, Journey's End, Green Bay Tree, Dangerous Corner, 
Loyo fies, 


an Knows. . : 
W i a: delightfully knowing introduction is worth the 
onn 


price of admission. 


bing Books Work. By Jennie M. Flexner. Simon and Shuster, $2.50. 
ing 3 


d Miss Flexner is the Reader’s Adviser of the New York Public Library. 


And a very sensitive, alert, intelligent woman as well. She does p un 
rite like the traditional librarian. Having spent a lifetime with books, 
or i ws how much pleasure and profit they can yield. In this simple, 
she echnical guide to the use of books, she strips the formidable library 
on of much of its pretense and practically all of its mystery and shows 
us how we can make books the useful and enlightening tools they can and 
should be. Even the specialists will find much here that is bere Piiie For 
the general reader who is awed by the library, this book is really a “must. 


Leaders In Education. Edited by J. McKeen Cattell, Jacques Cattell, and 
E. E. Ross. Science Press, Lancaster, Pa. 2nd Edition. | 


This is an educational who’s who containing some 17,000 names of 
leaders in education. Some of our local schoolmen are mentioned. But there 
are such curious omissions here that one wonders where the editors of this 
directory have been all these years and what kind of whimsy prompts the ex- 


clusion of some of our people who have been fighting the good fight for 
education this past quarter of a century. 


Traditional Chinese Tales. Tran 
versity Press, $2.75, 


A fine collection of 
themes of Chinese fiction. 


of a culture and 
little, 


slated by Chi-Chen Wang. Columbia Uni- 


stories representing Practically all the traditional 
tior These charming pieces are a faithful reflection 
a civilization about which we Westerners know only too 


Contemporary Chinese Stories. 


Pit ee oe Translated by Chi-Chen Wang. Columbia 


€ period from 1918-1937, we have a 
It will be recalled that 


» to 
mplation of the ward the end of the last century, turned from the con- 
en in th ha pes to a searching examination of contemporary China 
“Presents Ot a general reform movement, 


This collection of Stories 
of the insurgent voices, 
€ toils of war, poverty, 
a hopeless picture. For 
of a new world for the 


most representative 
China, Caught in th 
But it is not at all 
ces presage the hope 


o 
ese fame Superstition, 

and yj , 

People of Chin Vigorous voi 
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__A recent selection of motion pictures, postcards, pict 3 SES AS iE pet Soe ATA 
slides, records, bibliographical and biographical eee fe film strips an A Parir tH E DUCATION _ Sea 
use in the study of 76 writers whose works are famili or Supplementa [a : ae i ATECS H, | 
readers, iar to high sane, PERS 
It is too late in the day to argue against audio-visual aiq tore | JDL pode a? or or 
teachers still do. But that old disturbing question will aids as some few A ip pe EE ey 
worth teaching any book that requires such elaborate a down: Is, E ee 
sutain student interest? Some of the great classics we el arouse and a WAL EL fe 
aid” we can give them, for the struggle availeth somethin merit all the eR Es: ; 
certainly hardly worth the effort we expend trying to breathe Others are Mae Ay ~ 
of life into their desiccated frames. You pays your money ~ S semblance ENOR j 
pick. And this handy little volume will supply you with enou ri takes; your E] pi 3 
to keep alive the interests of your pupils. Needless to say a a ray 
kit is a substitute for live and passionate teaching. Actually NEE hs & } at 
classics really need is teachers who know them well and love f a in 1 ees i 
They act as vital transmitters of the essential message of the “greats a = E EOS 4 
them, audio-visual aids are just so much gravy. This is precise TA a Ay 
should be. For given the right teacher, most of the good and great booki GUAL 
will get into the pupil’s marrow without any, too elaborate outside assistance. Be 
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The Comedies of Shakesp 
The Tragedies of Shakespeare. 


volume. 

We don’t know where you can get so muc 
cheaply priced and so eminently readable an 
Shakespeare’s work complete, unabridged, with notes, 
achievement, one for which the general readers as well as 


scholar will be deeply grateful. 


G SEWING So: £ 


re efiv i i 


The Complete Jeferson. Arranged an 


Duell, Sloane, and Pearce. $5.00. fee 
š nte 

All of Jefferson's major writings (except his letters) are en runs 

d. The text covers pag r of 


for the first time, topically arrange fed a num 
to over 600,000 words. Some Jefferson scholars have no 3 i For 
But this kind of carping is the privilege © t Jast us 
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National Service and Compulsory 
| | Military Training” 


than most of us think. This much at least we can gather 
Jt ts later the following treatment of national service and compulsory 
a reading of That the schools have a vital stake and role in any such 
ry d seeds pointing out, Just what part we are to play remains 
r 


rom 

milita | 

pope ified. And if we are to make our inevitable contribution to the 

arified. j 

to be ¢ solution of this problem, we must act now. 

effective 3 occasion for hysteria or wewing-with-alarm. We have grown 
— on of national service or compulsory military training is nec- 

up If some cept it. But in the meantime, let us not allow others to do our 

enti amiee be for us. We commend to your attention these thoughtful 

eae explorations of Dr. Hall and his co-workers. 

an 


[Ep.] 


| INTRODUCTION. During the past several weeks the questions 
| of National Service and Compulsory Military Training have been 
| gaining considerable attention, both before the Congress and the 
general public. Although these questions have been mentioned pre- 
viously, no great number of persons gave serious consideration to 
them. They have been regarded as problems of policy which would 
be given proper thought and consideration when the hysteria of war 
was over. It was generally accepted that there would be a large 
surplus of soldiers at the cessation of hostilities. This surplus of 


soldiers could be retained in the service and thereby tend to serve 
two fundamental needs: (1) they 


could be used in helping to police 
the world should this be consid 


ered as necessary, and (2) they 





The ve y virtue of the proposals now be- 
dé to Ongress” it would appear that there is an effort being 
ave these matters become immediately important, if not 
k 

entat; . 
tose ae of material Prepared for discussion and review 
l oe ity, for Buk all, Professor of Education, George Washington 
EpucaTion INDEX | dney p Hall, C ommittee of the Educational Policies Commission, 
The contents of HIGH POINTS are indexed in THE Southal Blews. hairman, N, L. Engelhardt, Charles B, Glenn, Maycie 

which is on file in Libraries ' ““exand 





er J, Stoddard 





as alle 5 
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ICE PO 
necessary. In order to understan 


in terms of proposed legislation, le 
sideration: 


d the emphasis now bei 


t us examine the bills un & made 


_ H.R. 3947 has been introduced in the Congress b 
May of Kentucky, and is now before the Milita 
mittee.. It is designed to provide universal mili 
ing for all male citizens, and for other purposes. 

Provisions of the Bill: (1) Future peace an 
nation requires that every male citizen should re 
year of training, (2) Induction shall be made at 
teen, or immediately upon successful completion 
of an accredited high school or preparatory school, whichever first 
occurs. (3) After completion of training, each trainee remains a 
reservist for eight years subect to such refresher training as may 
be hereafter prescribed. (4) This Act shall become 


y Representative 
"y Affairs Com. 
ary or naval train. 


ceive at least One 
the age of. Seven- 
of the full course 


Act of 1940, and on said date to supersede said Act. 


H.R. ......... introduced by Representatives Wadsworth of New 


York and Senator Gurney of South Dakota and referred to Hs 
Military Affairs Committee. These bills propose that youths of : 
years of age, or within three years thereafter, would be given a yea 


w .4° ps ld i 
of training, and those who demonstrated particular ability wou 


be encouraged to continue advanced military ne, Rr: ioe 

ing would begin six months after the end of the w aon it eat 

utilize the present camps and stations. per air courses 

for a four-year reserve status and for prescribed re 

to which reservists would be subject to call. . f the American 
The Gurney bill follows the ier Wat and Navy 

Legion. Both bills are now being studied by Us action on these 

Departments. It is to be expected that ars rae the War and 

measures depends very largely upon reports fro 

Navy Departments. 


t the Army 

OTHER EVIDENCES. It is recognized, gn cies ota OEE 

and Navy have planning groups working on T ne assumptions 

prehensive post-war plan which involves the follow! will be forth- 
(1) That some kind of universal military service 

coming. 


| 7 
ximate 1,000,000 


(2) That the post-war Army will appro 





i [November 1944) ` 


der con- 


d security‘ of the 


effective , 
immediately upon cessation of induction under the Selective Service 





yATIONAL SERVICE ae 
1,500,000 men and the Navy will be twice as large or larger 

"than in 1940. | 
That the areas released from the Japanese seizure and 

(3) he new chain of Atlantic bases will require considerable 
ae while the control of the disturbers of world peace 

= will demand a much larger and more highly trained Army 
avy. 

(4) het 8 will be impossible to maintain an Army of 1,000,000 
to 1,500,000 men on a voluntary basis either from the 
standpoint of cost or of personnel, thus making universal 
service necessary. l 

The program of training, as far as is now known, would be 
essentially similar to the general pattern which is now in effect for 
the making of a fighting force. After the basic general training, 
there would follow periods in the special service schools which 
would vary in accordance with the variety of special services needed. 
Aptitudes and abilities would constitute the chief considerations for 
assignments. Technical training would be greatly emphasized. This 
is borne out by the percentage of specialists in the various branches 


of the Army: 21 per cent for the infantry, 60 per cent for the en- 


gineers, 69 per cent for the signal corps, and 78 per cent for the 
air corps. 


About 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 able 


training age each year, It is thought that there will be need for 


an over-all peacetime force of about 2,500,000 with 1,000,000 or 


1,500,000 in training and the remainder to maintain garrisons and 
to provide flexible reserves, 


he Probable ttitude 
dent has made favorable 
training, and he has also 
educational Programs, 
Vane, ca of the Secretary of the Navy. The Secretary of the 
January 1944 that the nation 
up a permanent univers 
uth. He has emphasized 
arge force abroad upon the cessation 
e desirability of making it convenie 
e brunt of battle to return home as q 
at universal service, started 
~ Provide the means whereby newly 


-bodied boys would be of the 


of the President of the U: S. The Presi- 
comments on the idea of a year of military 
expressed interest in accompanying special 


should pre- 
al military training 
the need for main- 
of hostilities, yet 
nt for those who 
uickly as possible. 
in the immediate 
trained men could 


? 


mMerican Yo 
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nnn HIGH POINTS 
replace the veterans. Furthermore, 
time for a boy to give a year to his country would 
and 19 years of age. Then he revealed his thinkin 
year’s program should be, namely, the trainin : 
mentally, and spiritually for citizenship, the first dut 
service in defense of his country in case of emergency ” 

The Attitude of the Army. While the Ar 
tended unofficially to comment that Only milita 
volved, the Secretary of the Navy openly decl 
compulsory service would provide opportunitie 
cupational guidance, health habits, education in 
responsibilities of citizenship. 


Wovember, 1944) 


he Suggested that the idea} 
a 
be between 17 


g of youth, “physicalty 
f which i. 


med services have 
ry training was in- 
ared that a year of 
s for developing Oc- 
government, and the 


At the same time, it should be observed that at the New York 


Herald Tribune Forum in November 1943, Walter Millis, speaking 
as a substitute for Assistant Secretary of War McClay, urged that 
the Nation must try to conserve the real values of courage, discipline, 
technical progress, national unity, and military preparedness which 
have been discovered in the prosecution of the war. He argued 
“that the Selective Service System has given the selectees an incom- 
parable physical education, a thousand skills of as much valueʻin 


peace as in war, a toughness and self-reliance, a sense of individual” 


purpose and of national duty that will stand both them and the 
country in good stead in the future years.” Because of these values, 
Mr. Millis believes that a plan of National Military Training should 
be continued after the war. i l 
Former President Neilson of Smith College, at the Herald Tribune 
Forum, suggested more extensive educational services, but through 
the regular channels of the established educational institutions. i 
President Lewis of Lafayette, at the same Forum meeting, a 
that more attention be given in education to government service a 
suggested the possibility of special schools of citizenship. He d 
that these schools might be operated for six months and atten 
by all youth during their 17th or 18th year. l 
“Here they would be taught their duties as responsible qr 
of a great nation; here they would be trained for national r 2 , 
civil and military. Here they would study government— mun! i 
state, and national ; explore the lessons of history ; and consider 
part they should play as loyal citizens in making 
government function with the greatest effectiveness. 


would receive thorough instructions in basic milita 
8 


bers 


our system gi 
Here also they 


a ” 
ry science. 








yATIONAL SERVICE . i 
this type of program President Lewis suggested that military 
ga nd C.C.C. camps scattered throughout the country could be 
camps “folie this new project. 
sal ‘anction with these proposed ideas, by President Lewis 
: "President Neilson, attention should be called to the National 
d an Training Association and other similar organizations which 
apake keen interest in a permanent plan for training of a 
ne umber of aviation cadets following the war. 


PUBLIC SENTIMENT. Several “popular Polls” have been taken 
among young boys and girls and also, among farmers of ‘different 
sections of the country. While these “polls” show certain sentiment 
for compulsory military training, it must be recognized that such 
opinions are being gathered under the influence and pressure of 
the war, and obviously would tend to be favorable. It should be 
noted that an earlier “poll” taken in 1940 showed the “farmer group” 


somewhat more favorable to compulsory training than the “poll” 
of 1944. 


SENTIMENT OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS. On the as- 
sumption that compulsory military training would be inaugurated 
after the war, the opinions of 1,000 representative school admin- 
istrators was sought by the “Nation’s Schools”. The Opinions ex- 
pressed by this group of schoolmen, indicated a very definitely 
“si opinion for one year of military training following the 
th school year or on completion of the four years of high school 


training. This group, however, se i 

: , , Seemed overwhelming] i 

establishment of a high school R.O.T.C. — es 
In view of the evid 


ence presented i : . 
€ constantly recurrj : os fie foregoing sections, Plus, 


matter and the tend ng statements in the press dealing with this 
y Congress, ft wncency to give these items immediate consideration 
an Creat. h p obvious that the matters of National Service 
people Y Mintary Training are now before the American 


- Before 
ober wise, i s we should settle these matters either favorably or 
Ppears that certain questions as to the nat 


character 
b c ure and 
compulsory military training should be raised. 


Questio Compulsory Military Training 


Wl ih , 
a in characte, ri national compulsory service be purely mili- 
"lated th th would it contain methods and content ordinarily 
e system Of public education? 


9 
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The traditional military point of view would fa 
emphasis on strictly military training, but the line 
and non-military in any area of endeavor seems to be increasingly 
less distinct. The large use of standard educational methods and 
materials already currently made in the armed services, even in 
relative short periods of time and under intense pressure, would 
seem to preclude a year of military training without extensive use 
of much that could be properly called educational rather than mili- 
tary. 


vor all possible 
between military 


The inadequacies of adolescent knowledge, habits, skills, attitudes, ’ 


and functions are such that the leaders of public education have 
long urged the extension of the secondary school to cover the nine- 
teenth and twentieth years as a part of public education for all 
youth (now incorporated in the commission’s latest report in a new 
and stronger emphasis). . | l 
Therefore, any scheme for national military service which did 
not provide for continued desirable schooling would either seriously 
interfere with the system of public schools already projected, or 
else make desirable a still longer period of public education. Such 
statements as those made by Secretary Knox would indicate that 
certain educational obligations, such as civic, moral, technical, and 
physical training, hitherto assumed to be a part of education proper, 
will become a part of the military program. l eo 
Question i. Should the proposed national service be a 
concerned with the specialized abilities, AURERE, and needs of yo 
ather than with purely military training! 
l The pipka aes suggested in the comments on a cs 
tion one above would seem to follow here, but under pete Vr es 
emphasis. Accordingly such assumptions could go muc e il 
into important functional activities such as guidance, a a afl 
adjustment, placement, and preparation for advanced studi ri i 
of these in recent years have become increasingly develope 
omes of public education. 
Under in educational inferences of questions one a mata at 
year of military service could become the cap sheaf in t str a 
public education. The implications of military administra! e n 
trol, of federalized intellectual, civic, and moral ieee Zl 
of what the national service system thinks is best as the final, — 
education for youth would appear to be of considerable ae nili- 
Thus is precipitated the question of emphasis, should it be o 
10 
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ary training with a minimum of educational provision, or should 
+ pe on the national SEES of youth with military training as the 
: aciated means or underlying base? A fair guess would be that 
chief protagonists of the national service act will argue for 
military training as the dominating feature; but once the plan was 
n operation it would increasingly become educational in form and 
content, although accompanied by much regimen and regulation. 

Question UI, Further consideration of the above questions raises 
the issue of whether a plan of universal compulsory military service 
should be under the sole control of the armed services or under a 
commission composed of military and educational authorities? 

In all probability the armed services would not welcome the idea 
of such a commission, possibly in any Capacity, much less with a 
provision for control. Judging by past performance, Congress, if 
favorable to compulsory service, would be inclined to accept the 
recommendations of the War and Navy Departments. On the as- 
sumption that the proponents of national service will demand a full 


year of training under complete military emphasis and control, what 
should be education’s answer? 


A. Full support of the Army and Navy plan with recommenda- 


tions for the recognition of certain educational relationships such as 
the following : 


l. Opportunity for youth o 
school to complete courses 
è credits toward the high 


„< Recognition of the int 
tviduals that have been pa 


ver 18 who have not finished the high 
while in service which could be accepted 
school diploma, 
crests, skills, and abilities of certain in- 
rtially developed in the secondary school, 
raining for occupational adjustment. In 


r or for peacetime, in- 
r supplementary oppor- 
a part of the military 
would offer continued 


be necessary, Eithe 
0 & Dro need to be made available as 
train Vision whereb i 

ng, y the public school 


1 
PPortunj 
Tee nity f 
ng suficien A Ha who have not compiled secondary school 
i r for college entrance to acquire additional 
hiye tunity fo 
r 
Ment, Suitable abn who have demonstrated adequate 


and clear choice for the learned pro- 
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essions, at the time of their entrance into national service four summers te Mites months each within an age b 
time credit, adjusted perhaps, between the national Kantas aad 5 This would avoid interference with the ie of 16 
nd the education, save time for the individual, and g y procedure 


rofessional school. For example, six months of national sery; i ain for th 
tce services the increased maturity of the individual. Aer 


ather than a full year, and at some stage of i ; 
: professional train; ' Thi : 
he allowance of a time credit of six months. — yell be a distinct advantage to the armed services S latter might 


5. Opportunity for those who have physical or mental limitations Those who did not wish to continue formal education after prad 
oo marked for combat military training, to receive a type of special tion from high school could be given the choice of takin Á y 
raining which would permit adjustment to limited military service | jquous six months of military service immediately after high shen 


944) 


to receive 


ng 


as well as to occupational placement. National service need not be or a full year, depending upon whether they had elected summer 
limited by the arbitrary physical standards which have been applied terms following their sixteenth and seventeenth birthdays. The 
hitherto for military service. This would seem especially desirable arrangement would permit the camps to be operated in the winter 
if the opportunity is accepted to improve the health of all youth and would — nearly simulate the actual diversity in degrees of 
during the period of military service. Obviously certain limitations raining which would obtain under war conditions. Voluntary offi- 
such as those now in operation for educationally exceptional youth cers’ training could follow the required periods in either are.” 
would need to apply. | The Army General Staff took the stand at the beginnin l ef th 

It might develop that certain camps for particular specialized s i 
services would prove desirable. In any case, it would be especially 
important that those who have either mental or physical limitations 
should feel that their contribution had not been minimized. 

B. Support of the general proposal, as stated in A, but with the 
suggestion of an alternative arrangement which would be better for 
youth morale and which would interfere less with the most desirable 
educational procedure. 

1. In time of war, or if war is imminent, intensive 
training would be obviously desirable. But if war is somewhat 
remote, a year of continuous intensive training is likely to = ri E: ee etc, 

P r Oo ‘ : > 
more ya DERE = aa eo sory ROTC. Si i — which would allow the choice of any year be- 
recognized properly. ose who have ha P high schoo 3. This plan would avoid interference with the 


war that the minimum training period should be eighteen months 
Congress thought one year was sufficient. Under modern methods 
more and better training has been given in the twelve months’ eriod 
han had been expected by the General Staff. The latter will likel 
insist that a full year is needed for the proper training of th, 
and that because of the limited period, the major em hats a all 
ms should be of military character. : i 
; i Ls that such time as might be termed recreational 
a oul be available for various types of informal education 
: reading, audio-visual, discussion groups, lectures, exten- 


~~ — 


ly continuous 


units, where every boy in a public school is required to participate, l l but w , , i 
salen j h much on this point. tnuity of en ie seriously interfere with the standardized con- 


ulsory bone f 
a comp i 3 Uther than 


have had an experience that should be wort 


The matter of morale becomes a difficult problem in 
e, even on 


Id seem highly 
the perio 
s as 


i suggestion from Washington seems to have 
- If the age limit were extended to 22 or to 


duction 
ollow; à 
jee clin a — from college, the interference could 


i estion IV. Should 


, Onst national service be inte cable 
koh ructive work e interpreted as applica 


“ONS, ete. 9 in federal projects, national parks, federal 


system. It is well enough known that camp moral 
eve of war, was a serious matter in 1940. It wou 
essential that the trainees should believe heartily that '™ 
of national service was of real significance to their experience 
well as a worthy contribution to the country’s welfare. 


‘ntained in 
fully mai "m 


2 


2. Possibly morale could be more success 
short periods of time than it could in a twelve mon 
suming that secondary schools and higher institution 
cae summer vacations it would be possible to operate a 


tai 

DE the 'n Phases of desira 

"lita military trainin 

go Ngineers & p 
ty to th and In t 


ths’ term. © 
5 will continue 
plan © 


ble federal works might become a part 
rogram, for example, in the training of 
he training of construction battalions nec- 


ve O . LEEI J > 
Pment of various military installations. 
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There would be a considerable group of trainees whose abilitie 
and inclinations would fall into the simple forms of manual | = 
rather than into the technical skills necessary for successful co als r 

Question V. Should the national service program include a 
women as well as young men? Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt im 
to be the only person who has come strongly forth in favor of in- 
cluding young women. She has said that she would welcome “a 
peacetime national service act,” but her own idea is that “it would 
include girls as well as boys and should not be purely for military 
training.” 

The experience of the present war with the performance of 
women in uniform would argue apparently for the inclusion of 
young women. Judging by school experience there is a much smaller 
proportion of girls than boys who take kindly to the military type 
of training. Probably the chief problem created by the inclusion 
of girls would be that caused by the doubling of the number of 
trainees, thus adding greatly to the costs and to the difficulties of 
staff, organization, and of operation. 

Should boys of limited service capacity be included, they would 
need very largely to be given the type of training now given to 
girls who are members of the armed forces. This would probably 
increase the difficulty of providing proper functional training for 
girl trainees. 


The inclusion of girls would obviously broaden the character and ' 


content of the national service and would likely result in largely 


increased educational provisions. 


IV. Summary of the Arguments for and Against 
Compulsory National Service 
A. Favorable 


1. It is necessary as an adequate provision for national 

2. It is a requisite preparedness for our future internationa 
gations. 

3. It isa sure method of improving physical fitness and ci SS 
of the nation. Proper health attainment rests upon federa! 2 
and is much larger than merely medical care. 

4. A generalized national training program 
base upon which a scientifically applied selective S$ 
duce the highly professionalized army of the future. ogni- 


vice could prov rec 
1l l P I's ic l p ide a new means for the 
4 


al security- 
1 obli- 


ry as’ the 


+s necessa 
1S pro- 


ystem could 


| yon of 


Í pes, 





j development of the duties and obligations of the individual 
and to society, in contrast to the over-emphasis on 
y a rights and on the responsibility of the nation to the in- 
jvidual. , a 

g, The national service program could inspire a deeper apprecia- 
our national heritage and motivate a more active under- 


anding of local, national, and world citizenship, 
7, It could serve aS a means for the proper encouragement of 
iyrther training and education in public service in established in- 


stitutions and by new and more specialized schools. 
g, It could continue certain technical training opportunities which 


| are often not adequately accepted by youth in the public schools. 


9 Youth’s opportunities for guidance, occupational adjustment, 
nd placement could be largely enhanced. 
10. Its directness and disciplines could reduce the immaturity 


and irresponsibility of many youth who ordinarily are left to aim- 
less purpose and dubious activity. 


ll. For certain types of youth national service could perform as 
well or better than the Civilian Conservation Corps did for similar 


dean a service could hasten the return of the veterans now 

alidi sell be ahaa more equitably for the extended service 

Ul, Tewani ig for some-years following the war. 

roe Navy me e desirable utilization of the great system of 

l4. The denned a stations, and of their extensive equipment. 

riis e success of the Swiss military system under 
peration, and with an effective demonstration of gen- 


tral functio se 
nal i 
è democrac citizenship, suggests the favorable possibilities for 


> Tt would i 
uid be an important factor in the creation of jobs. 


B. Unfavorable 


' t iş f A 

k; Many Tiin to the American ideal. 
ry ice rants came to America to escape compusory mili- 
trus. will Produce a 
4 h ment in Am 

; t will in ý 
Tt Will p 


military hierarchy which would be a dan- 
” ican politics, 
a € political patronage. 
ent the reduction of taxes. 
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6. It will prevent the long anticipated and 
; : rope ' 
public education. There will not be sufficient oe T extension of 


ay nue for b 
7. It will interfere with our system of higher oa 


. a > education. 
8. Its influence will react to a dictation of the method, co 
and control of secondary education. a “ontent, 


[N Ovember, 30 44) 


9. It does not necessarily guarantee national securi 
10. It does not necessarily insure peace, 
cratic progress. 


11. The actual need or the desirable size of a sta 
force is not known now. 


or freedom, or demo- 


12. The question of national service is too important to be de- 
cided emotionally under the fever of war. 


13. A national program of health for young children is more 


basic and promising for the health of the nation than a system of 
physical conditioning for youth. 


14. The Secretary of War has affirmed that, “The amount of 


military drill actually needed can be given in a relatively brief 
period of time. .. .” that, “The physical condition of a soldier is of 
prime importance.” ‘This can be done by the schools. 

15. The army of the future will be small and highly profession- 
alized. It can be successfully recruited from specialists and from 
the better trained individuals. The voluntary military units in 
schools can be operated more thoroughly and can be extended into 
summer periods more completely. With such pay inducement as 
might be necessary to obtain recruits the entire cost of such a plan 
should be less, and at the same time should prove more effective 
than the mass military training of all youth. l 

16. National military service would create a serious Prob’ 
morale. The proper motivation would be lacking in peacetime. 


blem of 


Concluding Statement 


Recognizing the strengths, as well as the deficienc 
guments for and against National Service and Compuis 
Training, it would seem that there is much more wis 
position taken by the Problems and Plans Committee of th 


ies of the af- 
Isory Military 
dom in the 


t : = . o ommit- 
ican Council of Education and the Educational Poltctes aii 
tee of the National Education Association and the made 


E- $ p t 
Association of School Administrators in their statemen 
jointly to the President of the United States, as follows: 
16 


ty (France), 


nding military 


ronal SERIE 
ae m judgment it is unwise to commit the nation at this time to 
; „niversal military service for the following reasons: 
oral Military Necesstty: Under the Selective Service Act, 
a personnel needs of the Armed Forces are being’ met so 
the nation’s resources of manpower permit, and it therefore 
fat a that the proposed year of compulsory military service is to 
po ad d in terms of post war, not a current, undertaking. No 
ae in the present Selective Service System is necessary 
oe i required military personnel, not only for the period of 
er but also for the period immediately following the defeat 
of our enemies. ; l 
2, Long-time Military Necessity: Since the proposed year of 
smpulsory military service is not a question of immediate military 
necessity, it must be appraised in long-range terms. In these terms 
tis clearly impossible at this time to debate fairly and intelligently 
the question of whether compulsory military service is a national 
military necessity. No one can foresee the international situation 
which will exist when Germany and Japan are defeated. Neither 
the international political nor the international military situations 
can be calculated while the war is still in progress. Such prophesies 
and debate thereon may be detrimental to sound national policy and 
wen to the unity of the United Nations. 
3. Policing the Peace: When the war is over, it may be neces- 
£- nnie large standing army to police the peace, and this 
witon now, bn p p sory military training. No one is in a 
bassin, K ra ae to orecast the international responsibilities 
tar rational sitae cupation of foreign territories. Until the post 
ad even dan on is clarified, it seems to us extremely unwise 
_ ongerous to commit the nation to such a revolutionary 


se : ; 
ment ot fundamenta] national policy as would be the establish- 
ompulsory military service. 


tat ae Military Tradition: Our Anglo-Saxon demo- 
'S Strongly set against a large standing army and a 
Wort a hes . €, along with the great body of Americans, will 
onl that the aoe military service when we are con- 
t edly f r adequ y of the nation demands it. We are unre- 
necessa duate preparedness, but we see great dangers in any 


tilin TY break w: : 
ary Service with our tested democratic tradition respecting 


















° Opini 
"n Of the Y oung Men Now Fighting the War: The 
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year of proposed military service, if adopted, will directly affect 
the children of the men who are now fighting in our armed forces 
These men should have a voice in determining the desirability and 
soundness of compulsory military service. Their Opinions cannot, 
however, be determined until the war is over. This constitutes an- 


other strong reason for delaying decision until peace has come. — 


6. The Nature of the Peace: The American people are fighting 
this war with the high hope that it will eventuate in an enduring 
peace. We all look for measure of international cooperation which 
will reduce the necessity for large-scale post war military establish- 
ments. If, against the background of these great expectations, the 
President of the United States should urge a year of compulsory 
military service, many Americans will interpret such action eh 
signal for the return of the cynicism of the 1920’s or as an ad- 
mission on the part of the President that the world Wi conte 
to be an armed camp in which the hopes for a more peaceful wor 

realized. Ai 
“The i cael year of national service, as contrasted pest a 
e +s to us to be a similarly 
proposed year of military training, seems oat tradition Sawa 
radical and dangerous departure from our nationa wi dace 
therefore, strongly urge that no decision be attemp oo in 
profound disturbances of war. Among our name ee The (HE 
that a delayed judgment is in the best national interest, 
lowing: : Under 
i L —_— of Education by the Federal apep mr as the 
the Constitution, the control and administration rham eiai 
responsibility of the States, and through ahar 1 Federal aid to 
have zealously upheld his constitutional principle. decades, and 
the States for education has been granted for many To assist 
in the future more such aid will probably be ee tenp 
the States in their educational enterprise such as gi- in large part, 
in the proposed year of national service which ae dire ct Federa! 
be concerned with education. The substitution o 11 not, we feel 
participation in education for aid to the States wi 
certain, be acceptable to the American people. Weari, Of courses 
2. Conflict with State and Local Autonomy: We veral months 
aware that a plan of national service would provide P of discipline 
of outdoor life, valuable work experience, and a kin ho have ”° 
for young Americans. We also realize that for boys i associate 
eo a public high school and who have therefore n 








„puCATION IS PEOPLE 


.4 4 cross-section of their fellows in American lif 
with “tet would exert strong democratizing influences 
aon is now developing plans for a broaden 

can m of education for all American youth with s 
progr rk experience in which intelligent concepts of 
a These will be under non-federa] auspices 

a r that these plans should be matured before 
iier preempts an area which has histori 
the sphere of local and state autonomy. 

3. The Probability of Military Control: The contemplated plan 
includes, we understand, not only broad educational activities, but 
also an undetermined fraction of time to be devoted to military 
training. For such training army and navy officers would of neces- 
sity be employed, and they would of course be under the control of 
their superiors in Washington. Since these officers would consti- 
tute the only closely-knit group at work in the national service 
camps, the control of the enterprise would soon inevitably rest with 
the military authorities, Thus, the year of national service would 
soon become a year of predominantly military service or a year of 


©, such camp 
- But, Ameri- 
ed educational 
ummer camps 
discipline wil] 
and we feel 
the Federal 
cally been within 


year of compulsory 


military service at this time apply, therefore, to the plans for a year 


of national service, 


M a etau Totalitarian Precedents: The present war became 
ssi 


ea large measure because Germany, Japan, and Italy ex- 

State, apra military service for their youths, For the United 

exploitati, ollow such totalitarian hazards might lead to partisan 

to our wa : TaS and to the spreading of doctrines inimical 

are so had : ife. We submit that the perils in such a development 

act in „aS to give one pause in endorsing a universal service 
cetime ex 


cept as a matter of clear military necessity.” 


Education Is 
ORDWay TEAD 


Ti Vast welter of i df 
8 verh; current writing on education is saved from 


y the grace of the reader’s continuous insight 


People* 


Printe 
edite, Cd from 4 o. 
n, ide-head Saturday Review of Literature with permission of the 
ours, 
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that at its simplest education is people. It is people in a certain 1: 

of conscious, vital, creative relation to each other. It is peopif kind 
a little more experience with life and with organized are 
knowledge, guiding with specific intent the exploratory expen 
of the less mature and less aware. It is the explicit effort to wie 
and deepen the sensitiveness of persons that they may the me 
wisely and with fuller kindness cope with an 


obdurate world of 
man in nature. 


The problem is not esoteric. On the other hand it is not easy. 
The more education has had a history and the more close-knit has 
become the history of mankind, the harder it becomes both to state 
basic issues and to agree upon solutions to be employed. World 
War II will not necessarily have undercut important educational 
efforts at, for example, the college level. But it unquestionably 
has supplied the occasion for the wellnigh revolutionary thinking 
of hundreds of educators who despite the complacent effort of many 
to “go back” will find that they must inexorably go forward. The 
yeast is at work; the profound discontents with process, product, 
and person have now had their unrestrained expression. And we, 
along with the entire globe, are again on the march educationally, 
again scrutinizing purposes, premises, methods, again assuring each 
other that we believe in education—but not for what it has delivered 
so much as for what it promises and must promise in so distrait 
a world as ours. There is healthy driving power, indeed, ii g 
very desperation of our prevalent mood which says: if not Ep t 
education where shall we find the correction of many $ social i 

There are real issues—how real and how deeply divisive s 
analysis. There are at once an absence of purpose and con peer 
of purpose. A social and economic democracy taking form e m 
ingly requires new reaches of objective and with that “erar 
dynamism of method. All of us have earnestly to look at the oi j 
again and yet again, as the global world takes new form ot; but 
and through us. Exempt ourselves from change we en -i we 
from ill-conceived experiments and repetitions of earlier 1a! 
do pray to be delivered, t of 

Of the issues which press most urgently upon the though 
today’s educators, several deserve mention here. 


, d imple 
rey EDUCATION. The meaning, need for, aP thought 
20 


1 . a e ° tive 
on of general education is receiving fresh crea 





-æ aep E 
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gpUuGRTION IS PEOP EE ee e 


There is a gratifyingly wide consensus that there is a 


xe body of general knowledge to which an appreciable and 
eae fraction of our young people should be exposed. This 


oneral knowledge is thought of typically as in the areas of the 
physical sciences, the social sciences, and the humanities and 
arts. Educationally the problem here is to find teachers whose 
range of vision, interest, and competence extend beyond a nar- 
row specialty, and by the same token to find books with which 
to teach that are integrative yet sound, inclusive yet deep, and 
written in a language comprehensive to the eighteen-year-old 
mind. The first two years both in senior and junior colleges 
will no doubt be increasingly focussed on general education, and the 
experience of Columbia College and of the University of Minnesota, 
to mention only two, affords a helpful comparative basis for further 
experiment. 


SOCIAL MOTIVE. A second crucial area of controversy—one 
which does not give promise of being clearly resolved in any imme- 
diate future—has to do with the place of social motive, of the dynam- 
ics to action, of the sanctions of and supports for a leading of the 
good life. In 4 Common Faith, John Dewey Says that “one alterna- 
tive is dependence upon the supernatural: the other, the use of 
wile agencies,” And Boyd H. Bode has characterized the issue as 
ster a closed system and a “wide-open universe.” In less philo- 
Minera m ig- problem is that of the place of religious and moral 
the aspect of he a President Shuster on another page stresses 
tional —— WE = as of basic significance in the over-all educa- 
Dewey all em ether or not the issue is an either or alternative, as 
tical outcome in ¢ a an, will be doubted by many. And the prac- 
view wil] I ventu reconciling of these (and any other) points of 

i re, be in confusion for some time to come. 


may wel] om In this connection the use of the “great books” 
“nttoned. For it is assumed in certain quarters that 

E root aon to elaborate those “first principles” which are at 
“ll turn aiden Social living, I hazard the guess that educators 
IMplifie My more fully than now to great books—as against over- 
“est and wil et that they will not be allowed to become 
© One € thought of in more inclusive terms than merely 

Undred books.” 
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A further influence which will broaden our sense of 
are great as well as our view of the breadth of the cy 
grounds of which our young people should become sy 
aware, is the closer global intercourse which is bri 
India, and Africa into the orbit of our neighborly concern, Un- 
questionably the content of our college instruction in al] subjects 
has to see them universally and not merely occidentally, as has 
been the fact in the last century and a half. Here, too, a problem 
of fresh and penetrating literary presentation on a new Scale con- 
fronts educational writers. 


44} 
what books 
ltural back- 
mpathetically 
nging China, 


LIBERAL AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. A more pro- 
found understanding of the connection in thought and in action 
between studies deemed liberal and those considered vocational 
is a further challenge to present practice which should have 
well-nigh revolutionary import in the years ahead. The vo- 
cational educational movement at the secondary level, the pre-pro- 
fessional emphasis at the college level—both are clearly in for a 
sharp modification of their claims. For the same reason that gen- 
eral education is pressing to the fore, excessive and too early 
vocational specialization is being increasingly called into question. 
This does not mean any denial of the truth that a technological age 
requires technicians to create and operate its mechanism. It means 
rather that we know today that technical knowledge does not equate 
with personal effectiveness in living and that specialized training 
can be no substitute for the necessary preparation for citizenship, 
for home life, and for leisure-time activity, which are indispensable 
aspects of the total educational experience of all. On the other 
hand, too many proponents of “cultural” education are guilty of 
a serious lag in their tacit sense that “culture” is primarily a heritage 
of the past, is a peculiar possession of those who have leisure and 
money, is a decoration and adornment overlaying the material a 
pects of living, rather than being a way of understanding, apprecot- 
ing, and using the material environment of a given age. 
mt . : . the urgency 
Implicit in all of the above, and helping to give rise to K 
of the issues here identified, is the appalling elaboration of a 
knowledge in new divisions and subdivisions of the familiar i 
arly disciplines or departments. How to get teachers—to “E ijem 
ing of students—to see the forest for the trees is a baffling are of 
How, therefore, to bring students to any sense of the u 
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m that means genuine insight beyond verbal f 
ial unsolved dilemma. Even our philosophical instruction—to 
al ch one might theoretically look for some relief—seems to throw 
oo hands and say in effect “we cannot teach a unity which we 
not know and which is as yet intellectually non-existent.” Never- 
peless the problem of trying to attain some coherence and inter- 
relatedness remains a Crying one, and even to keep on calling 
tention to it may eventually yield results. It may well be that 
it is not given to our generation “to see life steadily and see it 
whole.” But at the least we owe it to ourselves and our students 
to indicate where and how in a wiser future they may search for 
a unity of meaning, purpose, and significance which we have not 
found. 

In conclusion, if an enumeration of problems, such as this, sounds 
discouraging to some, there is every reason why this should not be 
so but rather that we thus better get our stance upon the absorbing 
job ahead. It is an intensely human job. I find that in his eloquent 
current report to the National Education Association, its secretary, 
Willard E. Givens, shares my sense that education js people. ‘We 
are,” he says, “working with people. People make a nation great. 
= All victories in war and peace are won by people. .. . We can 
build a greater America only as we develop people.” 


owled acility is an 


Ancillary Anguish 


MORRIS ROSENBLUM, Samuel J. Tilden High School 
Ue s$ an account of the scholastic wanderings of an academic 
tos i ‘n search of a departmental haven. Much has he been 
T aoa on the seas of the trivium and the quadrivium, nor yet 
Out a in safety at the port of learning whence he once set 
ii ti with an abundance of textbooks, and further (oie 
meila 2 master’s certificates and ratings in auxiliary, allied, E 
trade : branches of the learning craft, known in the parlance of the 

S Certificates of competency. 


ko å k ë k ë * 


R 
po ~ who will not give his true name, but who, for 
d Hs ay the story, said, “Just call me Ulysses, and, you may et 

e 


acan, because I once did go to Cornell,” 


alleges that he is 
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what the program-makers in the schools have be 
for years. 

At last, they have learned how to care of 
snippets, those stray fifths. They now talk of tho 
past, happily over for them, when they found t 
fifths of a French program, or one-fifth of a m 
on their hands and didn’t know what to do with 

Some spirited trading in fifths must have 
Inter-departmental conferences were arranged : 
would be convinced that he should yield his prior rights to two-fifths 
of a teacher on condition that he would be granted a lien on a 
French teacher in an annex the following semester. 

All that remained was to flatter some optimist into believing that 
he had the makings of a French teacher because he had Once said, 
“Mais oui” to a garçon at the Café de la Paix, and who was now 
well up in first year French because he had mastered a list of 100 
useful phrases in preparation for his next summer's trip abroad. 
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cn dreaming of 


those €Xasperatin 

Se harsh days in the 
hemselys With two. 
athematics Program 
these remainders, 

taken place then, 
a Latin chairman 


THE NEW ORDER. However, at this time, such circuitous meth- 
ods are rightly scorned by any program-planner who knows his 
business. It’s really amazing that the simple mechanism which has 
solved his problems was never thought of before. But, as Edmund 
Burke (quote comes on the strength of an English ancillary), once 
remarked, “The march of the human mind is slow.” 

Thanks to a device known as a certificate of competency or more 
popularly known as an ancillary, our program-makers can divide and 
segment a teacher into assorted fifths up to five, or even six in the 
vocational schools. Like the worm i’ the bud or on the classroom 
floor, the dividend, or rather the dividee, lives on and squirms and 
struggles in his segmented portions. 

Copying the methods of our modern masters of military oe 
the program devisers attack and overcome the weaker + aol 
organization without much to-do. To the no-ancillary “a a ET 
ancillary persons, they quickly give a straight i is i dees. 
by-pass the stronger points, the two-up-to-eight ancl pi d force 
The program-makers circumvent and blockade them a 
capitulation by bringing up this powerful array: 

Preliminary barrage of constantly growing official a dt 
ments, the one immutable part of the program, catents 


all resistance. = 
A battery of physics with a reserve of physiograp y 


o weaken 
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ANG hort of biology flanked by general science. 
A reacia of algebra. o 
lately arrived platoon of junior high school Latin. 
A WAC detachment of home nursing. 
An English paratroop division. 
' 
P ySSES SURRENDERS. Thus, Ulysses, the man of many 
laries, surrenders, cajoled by the plea that he 1s- the only indis- 
a man in the organization, and that he is morally bound to 
a over to the other side. . 

At first he finds it exciting to do the only kind of travel war 
sonditions allow. To quote a minor anonymous ancillary writer, 
“He is no longer a pedagogue but a living travelogue.” Wandering 
from department to department every term, he often thinks that he 
will be required to take a refresher course when at last he makes a 
visit to his original subject. He never knows to which he really 
belongs; he is like the people of no nation who used to travel about 
ona Nansen passport. He is kept in reserve till the very end: a 
term closes and he doesn’t know to which department he will belong 
the following term. A term begins but he is not yet settled. F inally, 
he learns that he has been cut up and distributed among three or 
four departments.' 

For a short time, he is really proud. He is reliving the days of 
Aristotle and of Leonardo da Vinci, past masters of the ancillary 
school, men who were at home in every subject of their period. 
— that there are other slight compensations. Although at 
ad marking time, fierce battles rage among his various de- 
M nt claim all of him, nevertheless no chairman can really 
majority E sening at a meeting, for no head can claim a clear 
foe ptth, ou may have a fifth of my soul, but not one of you has 
Sof my body,” Ulysses paraphrases as he waves good-bye. 
LYSSES BE 


to trouble W 
earn, | 


GINS HIS TRAVELS. Ulysses really got himself 
hen he made the rash boast that “anything the kids 
t exams can.” He caught his case of ancillary anguish yha 
Stimulus as they came along, in pairs up to the limit of the -i 
Mora] feet added from above for he had heard that it was hi 
0 a to take them to protect others as well as himself. 
*Raingt hin * queer application of Gresham’s Law began ans Es 
llea m It must not be inferred that Ulysses considers 


ad Pennies but he is merely relating a factual iiir ` 
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Ancillaries of lesser value have driven him from depart 
which he had hoped to establish himself for the duration Ments in 
treasure-trove of certificates mounted, he was dispossessed i As his 
room for one-ancillary excess from another school. So wes 
began his travels. ” ~ Y8ses 

He says that it happened in this manner. 
of excellent service in one school, he found him 
out warning to another school where there was 
own subject. However, he had an unused pre-P 
in another subject, not an ancillary, and though 
sconced in, let us say, English. However, a flood of one-ancilla 
persons were sent to his new school, and Ulysses, having enthusias. 
tically, but possibly none too wisely, accumulated these heterogene- 
ous certificates, found himself displaced because the new arrivals 
could teach nothing else. To cap his woes, a class in his own 
subject, his original subject, his particularly licensed subject, was 
taken from him to complete the program of one who had an an- 
cillary in that subject. 


Wovembe ", 1944) 


After Many years 
Self ©XCessed with- 
no vacancy in his 
€arl Harbor license 
t he was Safely en- 


A MAN WITHOUT A DEPARTMENT. No matter how well 
he does in any department, Ulysses really belongs to none. He 
feels that it would be pleasant to have a protector, that he has a 


home. Practical problems arise. To what department does he owe, 


loyalty? His room bears decorations for at least three subjects. 
He shares some of the bewilderment of the pupils who skip from, 
forty minutes of this to forty minutes of that. He points to the 
Parthenon when he means the paramecium. His bulletin . boards 
are a mixture of old and new, of pictures of Hercules and the big 


_ mythical and the little biological hydra. His closets and desk are 


bulging with illustrative material like the picture collection of L 
public library. Some of it must be stored at home and some 1s a 
on lend-lease. With the enthusiasm of a beginning teacher = ear 
subject, he has bought records for his English work, ples id 
booklets for science, photographs for foreign language enc niger 
other regalia and contemporary material. He dare not p - 
this for he never knows when he may be called on Pr spirit of 
department to department. He is the embodiment of psn os 
the one-room country high school: in him correlation 

jects is carried to its ultimate conclusion. . 2 

It is only when you meet Ulysses outside of s 
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LLARY ARGUES (ee re 
C nderstand what ancillaries have done to him. You will 
regin tO iling in calculus and astronomy, corresponding in 
„d him ding the classics, catching frogs and training an amoeba, 
French, oe on modern developments in science and medicine. 
pending. “ancillary” has become so much a part of his existence 
The wor as designated to collect funds for some drive from the 
area as an ancillary collector. 

a pupils would like to see him settled also for it’s very con- 


ising to them. Ulysses says that one pupil was about to walk 


AN 


at of his biology class thinking that there was an error on his 


vom card. The pupil asked, “Weren’t you my. English teacher?” 
Ulysses restrained him gently and assured him, “Later in the day, 
you I see me in your math class, too,” 

It is Ulysses’ opinion that it is very revelatory to browse through 
the different departments and to sample their wares. Perhaps, 
uder more normal circumstances, other teachers might find it in- 
teresting to try their hands occasionally and in moderation at another 
subject. Perhaps, after reading a pupil’s examination paper in his 
own subject, a teacher would not be inclined to ask in exasperation, 
‘Don't you ever learn how to write English?” 

Travel, as Montaigne and others have recommended, may be a 
m of education, but Ulysses feels that he would like another 
form of travel, and that now he would like his slippers and pipe. 
Therefore, he does not, under present conditions, recommend that 


fo 


all rush out to get ancillaries. He offers as advice the words of. 


Sit Joseph Porter KCB in a parody: 


“Now teacher 


i s all, whoever you may be 


you want from program sorrows to be free 
Be ia isn’t fettered to the cares of school 
Stick ‘ies be guided by this golden rule 
e to your desks and of most exams be waree 
* Youll all end up teaching on an ancillaree.” 

to mt We've heard that multiple-ancillary holders are going 

the most out of this new institution. Since new types of 
the whe constantly being devised, they’re going to as ani 
Harpe. lon of this new license: rea yee alee “ 
“airma ~““oordinate-the-work-of-all-the-ancillaries-now-wit y ae 
ancilla n, f this succeeds, tremendous vistas oor kamna ioen 
Makers Principals, ancillary chairmen, and even ancillary prosti 
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Economics and Intercultural Educ 
WILLIAM NOSOFSRY, P. S. 139, New York 


“A new kind of democracy, which I call ethnic, is in 
the new democracy. It means merely that the different 
groups must be given equality of opportunity, l 

“We say with pride and humility that we are Americans, 
hearts that Americanism in its deepest meaning stands for t 
the welfare and the brotherhood of the plain people of the 
they may be” 


ation 


™Y Opinion vitaj to 
races and Minority 


knowing in our 
he freedom and 
world, Wherever 


HENRY A. WALLACE 


NEW ROLE OF ECONOMICS. In the movement for better 
intercultural relations now gaining momentum, the field of economics 
educaton and its related areas such as occupational education, eco- 
nomic geography, consumer education, etc., seem destined to play 
a crucial role. For clearly, if we accept broadly the thesis held by 
many that economic relations are primary in determining the char- 
acter of race relations and that “all the psychological phenomena of 
group tensions, taboos and fears, direct and indirect aggression 
urges, jealousies and hostilities are incidental to this basic fact” 
(Charles S. Johnson), a greater understanding of economic forces 
as they impinge upon intergroup relations ‘will be necessary in any 
desirable transformation of those relations. Such understanding is 
already profoundly changing racial attitudes. Earl Brown, column- 
ist for the New York Amsterdam News, observed recently : “In 
every instance where I have seen colored and white workers eating, 
meeting, dancing, and otherwise working or enjoying themselves to- 
gether as union men and women, the N egroes showed no feeling of 
racial or color consciousness. A few weeks ago a C.I.O. union held 
a dance in the ballroom of the Stevens Hotel in Chicago. Many of 
those who attended were Negroes. They danced and enjoyed we 
selves with their white fellow union members about the same P- 
they had been in the Savoy Ballroom in Harlem. Fact is, bot — 
white and colored union people were generally oblivious of wees 
them their union and what it stood for was paramount. 


—— ee 
ROLE OF SOCIAL STUDIES. In exploring the pase E Sf bette! 
tained in the economics curriculum for the epg question: 
intergroup relations, we are at once confronted by d to meet 
Are the social studies and particularly economics prep 

this challenge of intercultural education? reply in 

The reasons which would lead one on first thought to 
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tive are too complex to be analyzed here, 
„ote that, on the whole, social science has exhib 
aie which have divorced it from human needs and values with. 
hich any body of knowledge is pointless. As has been pointed 
a like Gunnar Myrdal and Robert S. Lynd h 
out by men z i : i aai ynd, the greater 
ection of American gaem science is puk wedded to the ideal of an 
objective,” “neutral,” and descriptive _ Science, which denies its 
“political” character and practical conclusions in the field of human 
-elationships. As a result, social Processes have been considered 
from a deterministic viewpoint in a depersonalized atmosphere of 
do-nothingism. ‘However, under the impact of a: depression and 
the present world war, this structure built by Sumner, Ogburn, Park, 
and others is beginning to fall apart and in its place is arising a 
social science that is activistic and explicit in its acceptance of human 
values; that is, in short, ethical. Then, too, in the research on 
race relations itself there is evident a greater degree of objectivity 
towards Negroes and minority groups in general. “White scholars 
until the last two or three decades,” remarks Myrdal, “worked more 
or less consistently in the interests of the dominant white group’s 
ned for raionalization and justification of the system of color caste.” 
But this is no longer the case. Recent studies by both Negro and 
white scholars are challenging the misconceptions propagated by 
older writers and in doing so have “ameliorated prejudice among 
well-read people” (Woofter). “Yes,” asks Carey McWilliams, 
“among well read people (the emphasis is his), but whose task was 
"to see that these newer findings, this latter-day research, actually 
got to the masses of the people?” 


the nega 
ited various ten- 


PERSONAL ECONOMICS. To be a bit more specific, what 
ave teacher training institutions and curriculum specialists in the 
Ted of economics done to facilitate the spreading of such research? 
$ k * main, the pedagogy for economics teachers and “i courses 
ie embody a preoccupation with “objective data p- rr L al 
fen of those economic facts which bear upon the dr es 
S Of specific groups. This has meant—to cite one ihi " 
alin ation of race and economics in the curriculum ve - tom 
mn, are inextricably interrelated. C. B. Woodson, epost ive i 
tomics | pet tha “Of all the peg = mec yet known 
% Harvard, Yale, and Columbia, we nave 2 
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one to profit sufficiently thereby to work out a solution for the 
lems confronting his people in life” A generalized and Seat 
economics on the undergraduate and graduate level such as sit gts 
is so prevalent in American institutions of higher learning can a 
produce the kind of teaching on the secondary level which js mae 
of the relationship between economics and particular group need 
Even Beard, so ardent a believer in the social sciences as ethi q 
sciences, has failed to give due importance to ethics in politica 
economy as it is related to religious, racial, and ethnic groups, (See: 
The Nature of the Social Sciences, p. 203). 
This lack of concern with discriminatory practices in our eco- 
nomic life and with the attitudes which reinforce such practices, is 
furthermore heightened by a type of curriculum on the secondary 
level which (to quote H. E. Wilson’s conclusions regarding the 
social studies instruction in the secondary schools of New York 
State) “is not well focussed on pupils’ interests, needs, and prob- 
lems . . . is too factually focussed ...in which the acquisition of in- 
formation, largely for its own sake, looms as the basic objective ... 
and sadly neglects the development of emotional drives.” Judging 
from the amount of thought devoted to the problem of economic 
discrimination in the pages of High Points of the past few: years, 
one can safely assume that the anti-discrimination bills recently 
introduced and killed in the New York State Legislature received 
comparatively little analysis in economics classes. 


FUNDAMENTAL UNDERSTANDINGS. If the seeds of the 


intercultural emphasis are to bear fruit in the field of economics ` 


education, it would seem that teachers of economics must first fully 
understand and passionately believe in the propositions, first, that 
economic discrimination against miority groups and economic 1n- 
security are just as undemocratic as minority rule or the absence 
of an elective system, and second, that the development of full and 
free personalities in all Americans is in a basic way dependent a 
the economic security and equality of economic opportunity for a” 
irrespective of race, creed, or national origin. 
That the first proposition is not fully accep 
practice is due primarily to the great influence W i 
exerted by the laissez-faire ideal in economic theory and pean ; 
America. According to the “stake-in-society” and “police ind 
concepts of government fashioned by this ‘deal, the purpo® 
30 | 


ted in current social 


hich has bees 
ein 
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ant, yes» even of democratic government, consist solely in 

iE g the owners of private property and in protecting the 

ae ‘ts foreign enemies. That all men have economic 
) le ach as the right of equality of opportunity as well as political 
hts $ nt should, moreover, intervene in implementing 


hts, that governmen” © er : 
rig n rights has been discountenanced by this laissez-faire scheme 
suc 


ings. 
of a thought and life reveals that this concept of economic 
semocracy (which, to be sure, is not to be equated with that of a 

), has been a part of the American Creed from the 


dassless society i 
very beginning and in recent times has become more and more im- 


portant. 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. The Declaration of 
Independence contains the first major statement of this belief that 
Jl men are endowed by their Creator with the inalienable right to 
pursue happiness. It matters not that there were some who, at the 
time of its formulation, contended that the principles enunciated 
therein did not apply to Negroes, their reason being that as slaves 
Negroes were not constituent members of our society. What does 
matter is that almost all of the fathers of the American Revolution, 
even those in the South, like Henry Laurens, George Wythe, George 
Mason, and George Washington, did believe with Jefferson in these 
principles. As Lincoln emphasized over and, over again in his 
speeches, the words “all men” were intended to include colored 
persons as well. Then too, although Jefferson’s denunciation of 
the slave traffic in the original draft was struck out by several 
members of the drafting committee, it is clear that he also believed 
uch buying and selling of men to interfere with the inalienable 
"ght of all men to pursue their happiness. And finally, when he 
substituted the concept of “pursuit of happiness” for Locke’s stress 
on the “pursuit of property,” he was ‘proclaiming squarely the 
Primacy of human rights over property rights, a principle which 
i ĉen accepted by our most democratic thinkers such as Franklin, 
itman, Emerson, Bellamy, and Theodore Roosevelt, to mention 
ta few, ` 
mE CONSTITUTION. Regarding the eid to interpret “We, 
the s rt that, although “in r n eyeriheliak, stated that 
cople” in an equalitarian sense, SCY» 31 


However, a closer examination of some of the milestones . 
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one of the purposes in ordaining and establishi 
was to “promote the general welfare.” If one were to ap, on 
that school of thought which sees only high-minded a with 
spirited citizens in the persons of the framers, then the i A 
of the “general welfare” objective becomes readily inderitand a 
Were one, on the other hand, to lean to the more widely 7 able, 
view that the Founding Fathers sought mainly to Rites w, 
commercial and landed interests, how then explain their use of a 
word “general” before “welfare”? To whom and to what di 4 the 
word appeal? Evidently, there must have already been taking sha : 
in that period’s climate of opinion a belief that American ee 
contained a promise for a better life for all, that it would exist not 
for the sole benefit of some specially favored groups but for the 
benefit of the underprivileged ones as well. And it was this aspect 
of the emerging American Creed that the framers recognized— 
with or without inner reservations—when they inserted the words 
“promote the general welfare” into the Preamble. 

Although it is true that various concessions were made to the 
slave-holding interests at the Constitutional Convention, there are 
certain qualifying facts in this connection which should mitigate the 
force of the contention that the Constitution was made by and for 
white men only. In his speech on the Dred Scott Decision at Spring- 
field, Illinois on June 6, 1857, Lincoln expressed his agreement with 


[November 1944) 
ng the Constitution 


_ Judge Curtis’ dissenting opinion in that case which read in part: 


“The Constitution was ordained and established by the people of the 
United States, through the action in each State, of those persons 
who were qualified by its laws to act thereon in behalf of them- 
selves and all other citizens of the State. In some of the States, as 
we have seen, colored persons were among those qualified by 
to act on the subject. These colored persons were not only eo 
in the body of ‘the people of the United States’ by whom the aes 
stitution was ordained and established; but in at least five of os f 
States they had the power to act and doubtless did act, by o it 
frages upon the question of its adoption.” Also it 1s we ayar 
in mind that Madison’s plea that “the word slave ought not to i 
in the Constitution” was heeded by the framers. Was no sid cii 
sion a kind of tacit recognition that some day slavery a that 
to an end—the recognition of an uneasy American eo rafi arising 
one day Negroes too would have to share in the be 
from the promotion of the general welfare? 
32 
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SONIAN DEMOCRACY. The first democratic movement 

iy to involve the mass of common men in America ca 
really vith the advent of Jacksonian democracy. Arising as a reac- 
ater E the domination of Eastern finance in the economic life of 
tion country, this movement stood firmly for equality of economic 
portunity. Later, the free lands in the West provided a basis 
for such equality and bred in those settling there a Strong sense of 
social, economic, and political democracy. It was this West which 
nurtured in Lincoln the belief that all people have the right to earn 
, livelihood and to improve their condition—especially in a democ- 
racy. In a fragment written about July 1, 1854, Lincoln said: 
“Advancement—improvement in condition—is the order of things 
in a society of equals.” In a speech made six years later in New 


EC ON 


CK 
me years 


Haven, he went on to say: “J want every man to have a chance— 


ond I believe a black man is entitled to it—in which he can better 
his condition—when he may look forward and hope to be a hired 
laborer this year and the next, work for himself afterwards, and 
fnally to hire men to work for him. That is the true system.” 

Then, too, the history of the third parties in the nineteenth cen- 
tury constitutes one great movement in behalf of this idealistic belief 
in equality of opportunity and the superiority of human rights over 
property rights. Says Parrington: “The Locofoco party, the Free- 
soil party, the early Republican party, the Greenback party, the Popu- 
list party, the Progressive party, however they differed in immediate 
programs, have had a common objective, namely, to set man above 
Property as the great object of governmental concern, and preserve 
™ America the democratic principle of equality of opportunity.” 

It is only within the last decade, however, that this belief has 
sun to achieve more widespread recognition and find explicit 
Statement, President Roosevelt, in calling for a second, an economic 
Bill of Rights, has said: “We have come to a clearer realization of 
MOT CEE a a, that true individual freedom cannot exist without eco- 
"omic Security and independence. ‘Necessitous men are not on 
Kd People who are hungry, people who are out of a job are the 

A Leg dictatorships are in ‘Sccome-accepted T 

ay these economic truths d bill of rights under 
“nt. We have accepted, so to speak, a secon 


n h a new basis of security and prosperity can be established for 
p ordi ‘on, race or creed. 7 
at Y ess of station, al opportunity and economic security 
this principle of equ 2 
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for all is also shared by others outside of America 
the fact of its affirmation at the recent Philadelphi 
the International Labor Organization. 


[N Ovember, 1944] 


is attested to by 
a conference of 
EDUCATORS. In this struggle for the princi 
opportunity, democratic American educators like Horace Man 
John Dewey have taken truly American Stands. In his T a ‘ae 
Annual Report as Secretary of the Massachusetts State Boat fth 
Education, Mann called education “the great equalizer of the ¢ ni 
ditions of man.” And Dewey has written: “The American ta 
education has been grounded in the belief that witho é 
ideal of free and equal opportunity is an idle fantasy.” 

The diametrically opposed conception to this traditional belief in 
equality of opportunity is, of course, represented in the Fascist 
Weltanschauung which denies the fundamental equality of all men 
in their rights and which, logically enough, would educate for in- 
equality of opportunity. In Mein Kampf Hitler has written “that it 
is a sin against the will of the Eternal Creator to let hundreds of 
thousands of His most talented beings degenerate in the proletarian 
swamp of today, while Hottentots and Zulu Kafirs are trained for 
intellectual vocations.” The silver lining in the menace of fascism 
thus consists in making clearer,’ by contrast, the task of democracy 
in providing equality of opportunity for all groups in America. 


ple of equality of 


DYNAMIC MEANS. But such equality of opportunity and eco- 
nomic security for all are not, however, ends in themselves: they 
are only the means for the development of full and free personali- 
ties the teaching of economics in this field has notoriously neglected 
to consider the psychological effects of economic processes upon the 
personalities of those who take part in them—and that includes A 
all. And yet, as was implied in the quotation above from bag 
conclusions, if our emotional drives are not awakened by the r 
we teach—and this we can do only by concrete reference to Pa 
human beings—nothing will be done about such facts and we 
justifiably ask Knowledge For What? 


More and 


urity the 
The 


ECONOMIC INSECURITY BREEDS HATREDS. 7 
more we are beginning to realize that without economic “ilie 
full integration and development of personality 1S ae eth ont 
effects of such economic uncertainty, of working at a J 
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ayes or has not prepared for, i of ae unable to work at a job 

f one’s OWN choice are fear, dissatis action, frustration, Pessimism, 
” pism, and ennui. Such effects are disheartening enough. But 
ole not all when we consider what economic dislocation does 
people as members of majority and minority groups. Social 
scientists who have charted the relationship between periods of eco- 
„omic difficulty and the rise of nativist hate-movements are agreed 
hat the correlation is direct. During such periods hatred, rationiza- 
tion, blind conceit, brutality, and gullibility run rampant in majority 
groups. The effect upon minority groups is to breed additional fear, 
suspicion, counterhatred, a burning sense of injustice, and a feeling 
of hopelessness. 

What is true of abnormal economic periods is also true, but to a 
lesser extent, of periods of “normalcy.” In such times the policies 
of “Last to be hired” in the case of Negroes, of “Christians Only” 
in the case of Jews, and of “Protestants Only” in the case of Catho- 
lics, are pursued with the same but perhaps less striking debilitating 
results upon the personalities of such groups. 

The prevasive and deleterious influence which economic depen- 
dence develops in groups is perhaps best illustrated in the following 
passage from 12 Million Black Voices, by Richard Wright: “The 
steady impact of the plantation system upon our lives created new 
ypes of behavior and new patterns, welding us together into a sepa- 
rate unity with common characteristics of our own. We strove each 
day to maintain that kind of external behavior that would best allay 
the fear and hate of the Lords of the Land, and over a period of 
years this dual conduct became second nature to us and we found it 
'n a degree of immunity from daily oppression. Even when a white 
man asked us a question, some unconscious part of us would listen 
closely, not only to the obvious words, but also to the intonations of 
voice that indicated what kind of answer he wanted; and, automati- 
‘ally, we would determine whether an affirmative or neg aes = 
was expected, and we would answer not in terms of objective trut 

i in terms of what the white man epe a mad ie Tearte mail 

And finally, the moral civil war whi & Te 
Minds of millions of Americans who, on the one hand, nn 

n N her, deny equality of 

“ve in the American Creed and, = = Kib us in even greater 

°PPortunity for all people must daily be involving 


“nflicts with even greater ill-effects. 
tis upon thest two values, 


then—the ideal of equality of aaa 
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tunity and economic security for all regardless of , 
national origin and the ideal of full and free persona 
that a basic frame of reference can and should be 
selection of significant facts, principles, and attitude 
economics education. The following list does not 
include all the possible facts and principles that co 
As a whole, nevertheless, it presents a picture of th 
principles, and beliefs that can and should be explor 
and related courses. 


1944) 
ase, creed, Or 
lities for al]— 
“rected for the 
Sin the field of 
by any means 
uld be COvered. 
© type of facts, 
ed in economics 


An Educational Program 


1. Students should be made acquainted with that part of the 
American Creed which has affirmed equality of Opportunity and eco- 
nomic security since the days of Jefferson. They should also investi- 
gate in this connection the age-long conflict between human rights 
and property rights. | 

2. Students should be helped to see that the happiness and full 
growth of all Americans is dependent upon equality of Opportunity 
and economic security for all; that promotion of the general welfare 
will act as a preventive against those psychological maladjustments 
which arise in people as members of majority and minority groups 
during normal and abnormal times. 


3. The meaning and role of scapegoatism during periods of eco- 
nomic crisis should be considered. Creating an awareness of and 


the building up of an immunity against those irrational factors | 


which prevent an objective approach to the solution of economic 
breakdowns are clearly in order if the objective economic facts taught 
are to be used effectively. . 7 
4. The role of pitting race against race, religion agamst Li 
and nationality against nationality as a labor-splitting device bor 
also be understood. Conversely, some employers are afraid to p 
the lead in breaking down economic discrimination against om 
groups because of the attitudes of some of their workers. ; A 
positive advances by employers in this regard should be note ii 
5. The understanding must be developed in students that E 
ers and radicals are not peculiar to any one group or p = mbers 
cists would like to have us believe that they are, that all “se 
of some groups are innately greedy or envious. Furt na be re 
exploitation or radicalism which exists in all groups ™ 
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EC jas arising from socio-historical conditions ra 
- biological or hereditary traits. 

f- Economic activity should be viewed as the outgrowth of social 
nd historical forces rather ae- ‘| innate capacities and inclinations. 
one of the favorite charges of Fascists is that Jews avoid manual 
bho especially farming. The reason for such non-agricultural] ac- 
svity in the past, is, of course, due to the fact that Jews were actu- 
ally not permitted to own land in European countries and were 
driven to the cities. When they came to America, they naturally 
umed to those trades they had learned in Europe. Furthermore, 
the work of present day Jews as farmers in Palestine, the United 
States, and the Soviet Union, belies the Fascist claim. Other mis- 
conceptions would have us thinking that certain minority groups are 
mentally incapable or mechanically unsuited for certain types of 
work. In the words of Julius A. Thomas of the National Urban 
League, “Too often the cold fact is that too many white people think, 
and too many Negroes agree, that there are certain jobs to be filled 
by Negroes and certain jobs to be filled by whites.” 

7, Students should learn that America’s wealth has been created 
by the brain and brawn of every single religious, racial, and ethnic 
group. America’s economic well-being will rise when every group 
is able to participate fully in the American way of life. What the 
Carvers and Matzeligers have done for our economy in the past 
and present, future Carvers and Matzeligers can do in the future 
~Provided they are given the opportunity. 
on hite 5 yellow economic im perialism must go. In his Memo- 
7 hen of 1942, Mr. Sumner Welles said: “If this war is in 
cuaity of for re liberation of peoples it must assure the sovereign 
of the dene es throughout the world, as well as within the world 
of all i U Our victory must bring in its train the liberation 
cred. op A scrimination between peoples because of their race, 
uh impor must be abolished, The age of imperialism is dead. 
e white and Fr has been the major cause for disharmony among 
ick Worker colored races of the world. In Africa, for example, 

cannot resist the unjust wage treatment they receive 


beca 
Si . . Š 
ess e most parts of that continent trade unions are illegal; 


ther than from 


rif the nature of such illegality has been determined by 
a = . . . ~ 
l: The ing white group and is experienced in terms of color, 
r ba . ‘ ° ° a > : 
ro reas and various types of discrimination against minority 


e investigated. The Citizens Emergency Conference 
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for Interracial Unity held at Hunter College in September, 1943 
declared “that discrimination in the employment and Promotion of 
men and women workers of racial groups, especially in the white 
collar category, by utility companies, department Stores, insurance 
and other large commercial concerns, constitutes one of the main 
forms of economic discrimination against minorities in this city, map- 
ing for interracial friction.” Also, there is discrimination in such 
matters as upgrading, seniority rights, training Opportunities, ang 
unequal pay for equal work. A study should likewise be made of 
those unions which discriminate and those which do not. In spite 
of continued discrimination against Negroes in employment, nearly 
half of American citizens—exactly 44 per cent—still believe that 
Negroes have the same chance as white people to earn a living in the 


United States, the National Opinion Research Center reported not so 


long ago. 
10. A whole series of myths must be punctured: 


(a) Jews own all the wealth in the United States. ay, 
(b) Negroes only want relief. The N.A.A.C.P. denounced a short 


time ago an anti-Negro, anti-Roosevelt “confidential” letter dis- . 


tributed by a Samuel B. Pettengill, which purported to show 
that the Administration has promised to help Negroes on “per- 


manent relief.” 
(c) Minorities constitute a threat to our standard of living. 


(d) Immigrants and Negroes weaken the bargaining power of labor. 
(e) German refugees are taking jobs away from Americans. 
(£) Negroes are lazy, unreliable, inefficient, etc., as workers. 

11. Discrimination in housing, health, wholesale and retail prac- 
tices, and other economic areas should be considered. The efforts 
of some real estate interests in New York City to maintain a segre- 
gated and restricted area for Negroes in order to further their own 
profits should be exposed. The high incidence of tuberculosis among 
the Negro people in New York City as compared with that of a 
has definite implications for the whole problem of economic ai 
being, for tuberculosis is not only a health problem but one of dolla 
and cents to those affected and the community as well. The n 
significance which the cooperative movement possesses for the Neg 
people in raising their purchasing power should be taken UP- 
THE TIME IS NOW. Whether or not such intercultura) Eis 
terial is to be given special “billing” or is to be incor = 
the curriculum as it now stands, is a matter for each scho 
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„ach teacher to unn ding mis uch to be said for either approach 

s experience in an ing is material and the CONSE ct Ri 
a discrimination outside the classroom will determine in the 
w analysis, which of the two is more effective, i 

Regardless of which approach is used, the introduction of such 
aterial cannot come too soon. For apart from the broad demo- 
cratic issues involved, events are moving rapidly and already vicious 
propaganda designed to influence employers of Negro labor,is ap- 
earing in the reports of one industrial advisory service widely 
circulated in war plants. Negroes are beginning to wonder whether 
the gains they have made will be wiped out right after this war as 
they were after the last war. In addition, reports from various 
sources indicate that we may be in for a post-war period of great 
ynemployment—a Senate Military Affairs subcommittee a short 
while ago put the possible figures at 19,000,000. In such an event, a 
maximum amount of and, one might almost say, special kind of 
understanding and faith will be needed to help prevent the recur- 
rence of scapegoatism and the resort to any other irrational and 
undemocratic strategy for the solution of economic ills. An eco- 
nomics curriculum with an intercultural orientation could go far in 
helping to develop such understanding and faith. 


NTERCULT 


Approaches to Intercultural Education 
JOSEPH GALLANT, Benjamin Franklin High School 


ae Se There can be no doubt that one phase of an inter- 
ei will program should consist of the presentation of the 
(b) ae made by different groups: (a) to world civilization ; 
But ¢ i growth and welfare of America. 
emph m: cautions ought to be observed to avoid (a) misplace!! 
asis; (b) strabismus and (c) banality. 


MI 

spr on EMPHASIS. It is possible by emphasis placed pn 

ar to ing contributions of national or cultural groups to reenforce 

owments o misconceptions about supposed special hereditary en- 

Us, st of different nationalities or supposed national groups. 

ans, | aes readily assume that artistic ability is inborn m Ital- 
= mat mechanical ability is alien to Italians genetically, i 
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Germans are technologists in their genes; and that Jewish blood ; 
mercantile, or that there is a hereditary tendency among Jews to i 
physicians. The special contributions of such groups to civitioas; j 
should, therefore, always be placed in the context of circumstan.. 
and historical conditioning. Germans have shown greater com = 
tence in technological occupations, relative to their numbers, Ta 
the industrial and scientific revolution in Germany; in the mi i 
nineteenth century, the British and the Yankees were regarded as 
the most mechanical and technical minded groups, while in the 
seventeenth century the Dutch and Flemings were the most mechani- 
cally inclined; and the Sicilians, Spaniards, or Chinese may be under 
appropriate historical or cultural influences among the most ad- 
vanced technological workers of some future decade or generation, 

relatively and statistically, as they, indeed, probably were during 

the third century B.C., the twelfth A.D. and the first fourteen 

centuries A.D. respectively. The Russians, regarded as a most inept 

people only twenty or thirty years ago, have today become success- 

ful rivals of the Germans in industrial efficiency and skill in technics 

required for total war, as a result of changed social and educational 

circumstances. 
Rather than emphasize the special contributions to American life 


or to world civilization of various groups, it might be wise to teach — 


the opinions of such modern geneticists as Morgan and Jennings 
that the hereditary potentialities of human beings are wide, diverse, 
and beyond our present capacity to understand, to analyze, or to 
chart, and that this applies with equal validity to all racial and 
cultural groups. o, 
Equally important, it should be demonstrated that the special m- 
terests, the crafts and vocations in which members of a group one 
are conditioned by their culture, while their culture itself is histori 
cally conditioned. a 
Thus the fields of enterprise and occupation of the ewe 
groups in America will be understood by students to be —— 
consequences, and not expressions of either their cupidity and me dity 
polistic clannishness as is charged against some, or of their ae ine 
and lack of skill as is charged against others. Italians een 
growers and vintners in California for an obvious historica 7 andi 
Poles entered the coal fields because many of the first = Sitesia 
enterprising immigrants from Poland were miners io -a the 
who established centers of Polish population in Amer! 
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am regions: Similarly many Jews entered the theatre and from 
a ae went into the movies when that industry came into being 
the t se in the feudal societies of eastern Europe Jews had tradi- 
pian y been mummers, fiddlers, and entertainers. In such feudal 
a tte ral societies, alien immigrant groups of Jews and Germans 
die d the position of a petit bourgeoisie—small merchants and 
atte This, too, was the position held in the feudal agricul- 
ural society of the Turkish Empire by Armenians, and in the 
pacific islands and the Fast Indies by Chinese. When such strati- 
fcation occurs, the immigrant group is less easily assimilated. It 
maintains its identity for centuries. Finally, it carries with it in its 
further migrations the special traditions and the special skills and 
attitudes of the economic caste into which it was forced. Thus 


both Jews and Armenians more commonly enter commerce and ` 


certain of the skilled crafts and professions in America. 

On the other hand, immigrant groups coming from peasant popu- 
lations and not in possession of certain traditions of specialized en- 
terprise which may be in demand in the areas in which they settle 
or at the time of their immigration, tend to become unskilled labor- 
ers. As such, they receive an inferior economic status and conse- 
quently an inferior social status. They will inhabit the geographical 
areas of the underprivileged, city slums, or rural slum villages such 
as mine towns. Their educational opportunities will be limited 
and their opportunities for successful acculturation will be limited. 
a be regarded by Americans of older migrations or who 
we F = fully embraced into American culture as aliens and 
do a e to some economic discrimination, to some ostracism, 

€ social opprobrium, they will develop the marks of re- 


_ Sent PE 
ment and show the symptoms of torn personalities—torn between 


cultures which are 
extent than O 


. 


neither integrated nor reconciled—to a greater 
Solation and ie soups. This very condition will heighten their 
individuals a it more difficult to achieve successful status as 
clinquency pos group they may show higher statistical rates ot 
or icai aý pauperism, or mental deficiency, or maladjustment, 
: allure, 
of the Unger pened to a greater or lesser degree in different parts 
erous as S tates and at different times to such immigrant peasant 
te, na ee Italians, Poles, Mexicans, Slavs, and the Irish, 
Ne that Of these cases, it is necessary to have the student recog 


' “Part from the positive achievements of the group dis- 
4l 
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cussed, and apart from the contribution to America its 
have made in their labor, the group is entitled to 
potential capacities may be far greater than any st 
its realized capacity reveals—since its status and d 
been conditioned by historical and cultural factor 
arrival in America and skills and occupations it 
to derive from its old homeland. | 

Conversely, skills brought over from the homeland Provide an 
opportunity for those who possess them to expand their activities 
and their influence into fields ramifying from the occupational fields 
in which their skills are applied. Thus, certain nationalities wil] 
be concentrated in certain industries. It must be emphasized to 
students that when such concentration occurs it is not because of 
the clannishness or the politics or the exclusiveness of the group 
involved, but as a normal evolution from the original historical 
conditions of their settlement in this country. 

So it must be pointed out that of immigrant groups—the Irish in 
many eastern cities became leading engineers, contractors and build- 
ing magnates, not because of any conspiracy or monopoly, but be- 
cause an early generation of Irish immigrants were bricklayers and 
hod carriers; Italians too are heavily represented in building and 
contracting because many came here as skilled stone-masons; Jews 
own several of the large departments stores and other large retail 
establishments in several leading cities because an earlier generation 
came here as small merchants and peddlers who specialized in mer- 
chandising because in Europe they were excluded from other mar 
pations. Dozens of further illustrations might be adduced, to prote 
various American groups from the, propagandas which, on the T 

: i inferi heir relatively 
hand, libel certain groups as inferior because of t = wate 
inferior social and economic position, and on the other hand a“ N 
vices of a specialized sort to those groups which in — areas, 
in given occupations, or locales, are relatively successful. 


ber, 1944) 
Members 
equality since its 
atistica] Study of 
€velopments have 
S: the time of its 
derived or failed 


ich 
STRABISMUS. This brings me to the second yan P e 
may be observed in many intercultural education ere But 
mus. Such programs aim to overcome or neutralize pr =a face the 
to exalt all groups by citing their achievements 1s r tred for an- 
issue; it may be a case of facing the wrong target. o DENI. the 
other group may arise or be carefully nudured, prevean e of its 
victim’s group has not contributed to civilization, bu 
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dly favored position to make contributions, 
supposed Y is inferior but for other 

‘ct of hatred is inferior reasons, 
OP AD de age-old slanders and currently devised misconceptions. 
a pies the intellectual basis for neutralizing such antagonisms 

e must answer the slanders and clear up the Misconceptions, It 
ee oe that the logic of group antagonism leads the hating to dis- 
dt and impute inferiority to the group hated, but this is often 
subsequent rationalization. Furthermore, the inferiority imputed 
is of a specific character and it 1s necessary to know the specific 
slander to provide an answer to it. 

Thus, the assertion of specific inferiority is used to justify con- 
tempt for and discrimination against the Negro. The demonstra- 
tion of the equal attainments of Negroes and whites is a convincing 
reply. But hatred for the British does not pretend to be justified 
by the lack of capacity of the British. It is not posited on any 
failure of the British to provide, for example, a due portion of the 
world’s scientists, inventors, discoverers, writers, or thinkers. Rather, 
the anglophobes are convinced, perhaps by the successful anti-British 
propaganda which has been disseminated in the United States as 
well as in other countries, that the British have an excess of repre- 
sentative great men because they have conspired to reduce the 
opportunities of other peoples. It is even more foolhardy to hope 
to inspire respect for the British by reciting a roll of British bankers 
or industrial leaders. Anti-British Propaganda has charged the 
British with monopolozing capitalistic controls. 

Similarly, anti-Semitism is not allayed by a display of the mighty 
or the renowned among Jews. Such a display, naively presented, 
may exacerbate the antagonism. One of our teachers reported to 
= that a boy announced furiously to him that he would have liked 
d a brick through the showcase” of one of our intercultural 
ner er features books about Jews. To highlight the achieve- 
should te ee of Jews is to miss the mark. Not that this 
tthe tri or deliberately avoided. But one pra 
Baled ir sanders and the specific misapprehensions W = —s 
from i _ among our boys. Now, these differ consi ani y 
Many are ini &roup, from class to class, and from year to year. 

amiliar stereotypes which have been treated by writers 
Hayakaw, = Public Opinion from Walter Lippman, Stuart Chase, 
» to Robert Lynd and Thurman Arnold; they include: 
S Frenchman, the reserved and dull-witted r- 


not because the 
These reasons 
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man, the greedy and sharp-dealing Jew, the bestial N 
Slav, and the violent Italian. But new stereotypes 
as the tides of propaganda shift. Specific misconce 
local in character or arise from a chain of associ 
of which, the press and the movies, are fairly un 
while others are local in origin. 

Now, successful teaching of good interg 
that the teacher be aware of the stereotype 
be armed with factual information which 
them. 

To answer the popular fallacy about the su 
humanly inferior Negro, information of an 
anthropometric nature must be presented. Thus, a familiar naive 
charge against the Negro is that his thicker lips place him closer 
to the anthropoid apes. But the fact is that the great apes have 
practically no lips; lips thus differentiate man from animals, and 


STO, the Stupid 
arise const 
Ptions are 
ated ideas 
ivers 


antly 
Often 
» SOme 
al In Source, 


roup attitudes requires 
s and misconceptions and 
will neutralize Or remove 


Pposedly bestial or 
anthropological and 


in this regard the Negro is furthest from the animal, as he is also — 


in being less hirsute, while the hairy Caucasian is nearest the beast 

—in this one regard. 

It is asserted that Jews are international bankers, and in impov- 
erished areas this assertion is believed and is looked upon as a serious 
moral charge. Now quite apart from the fact that international 
finance, appears thoroughly respectable in all other contexts, the 
facts revealed by the Fortune Survey were that banking firms with 
Jewish representation or investment held foreign loans lower in 
ratio to the foreign loans of all banks than the ratio of Jews in 
American population. Furthermore, the largest banks ne he 
international finance had no Jewish executives or directors. a 
greatest Jewish bank ranked about ninth, while the banks ran = 
first, third and fourth (J. P. Morgan, Dillon Read, eee a 
Blair) were controlled by a Scotch family, a Polish Catho x n 

cier (Dillon) and an Italian financier (Giannini) ein ise os 
domestic bankings Jews ranked low out of oe ange a 
to total population. Indeed, they were the victims o 

in the field of domestic banking. . 

Even more specifically the misconception that Jews 
rent in lower economic circles, and that they are 
rabble, current in certain upper economic rd n 
swered by a specific appraisal of facts prov! 3 ae = 
and environment of the student group, who the 
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slum-dwelling — 


principles of correct generalization from obse 
the 


: Tved data and 
ed against errors of frivolous generalization f 
warn 


rom casual in- 


BANALITY. Finally, the repetition of the facts about the contri- 
putions of all groups may be banal, if not accompanied by these 
other types of instruction and emphasis. The student who has been 
fected with anti-Negro, or anti-Jewish, or anti-Cathol; 
ini off the facts about the achievements of the s 
his animus with an announced “So what?” unless th 
alization of his hatred is refuted and unless some 

peutic action is applied. Moreover, pointing to the il 
of a national or racial culture, leaves the stude 
some of them are great musicians (or actors, 

heroes) ; they always have a few great and good people; but all the 
plain Negroes (or Jews or Italians, etc.) are lazy (or stupid, or 
cowardly).” Our intercultural work tends to stress the worth of 


the exceptional person. We need to convince our young people of 
the common humanity of the mass. 


c sentiment 
pecific group of 
€ specific ration- 
emotional thera- 
lustrious bearers 
nt saying, “Yes, 
or inventors, or 


The Language Teacher Looks Around 


LOUIS GOLOMB, Fort Hamilton High Schoo] 


Paris, ville lumiére, is-freed, Berlin besieged, Tokio on our gun 
sights, and American industry is preparing for reconversion to peace 
“me production. New York's schools, which have responded vig- 
“ousi 6 the war need for building morale and developing special 
=, oct likewise soon re-tool for their next job of teaching peace 
mi = A “war world, For language people whose military vocabu- 
Ing the neste courses have made some slight contribution to liberat- 
n the Tg St Europe there waits a new and happier assignment. 
mb, ocen = we shall live in, telescoped together by the robot 
national oe OPPing, radio and our international commitments, 
suages remain one of the surviving barriers to a fra- 

bridge Ea toe Foreign language teaching can help to 
Classical fag, O H its theory and practice are divorced from 

and become a truly a social instrument. 


etishism 
E? That language teachers have not revealed a 


: CON DETR 
r ed 
Sense of social responsibility is clear from the cross-fire we 
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have drawn from the anti-cultural right and 
Studies left. An aura of intellectual snobism and a leis 
bias have been found in our claims of “reading literature in th 
foreign original,” and of “facilitating travel.” We have Pah e 
futed with “How many Americans read foreign books they can 3 
in English translation?” and “What percentage of your student 
will travel abroad, and of the fortunate elite that does, years after 
academic study, how many are not turned deaf and dumb at the 
moment of facing the customs official or the Paris waiter?” Here 
is the pertinent language question that has taunted us, the one little 
Johnnie reasonably asks about the mute parrot: 
trained) Why doesn’t he talk? 
During the war we have enjoyed a respite from self- 
The importance of foreign language learning, whatev 
quacies, offered by the public schools, the A.S.T.P. 
through the pocket manuals prepared for the millions in the armed 
forces, have somewhat vindicated our pretensions. Yet even now, 
our professional status and the future of language work in the 
school remain in jeopardy unless we decide to advance with the 
swift-moving times. 


[N vember, 1944) 


also from the Social 


er its inade- 
courses, or 


LANGUAGE NEEDS FOR “ONE WORLD”. Though the blue- 
print of tomorrow’s world shows yet but in meager outline, it is 
longer controversial to predict that there will be no restoration o 
p : i i -build, and supply 
the status quo ante. America will help police, re s E 
a stricken world, whatever economic terms are set or = ia 
terminologies used. American industry that became ia: aresane 
its production turned the tide of war will not ia nt š adui 
and decay, but will seek new markets and materials. e 7 + ee 
of our schools, engineers, doctors and bathtub as oe 
our techniques and goods to the villages of all the = al a 
will be quick and cheap. No longer insular, America ned aA 
to cross frontiers, particularly the great number yienh eld outside: 
who will have caught their fleeting glimpse of t “shal neighbors. 
All of these will want to learn to talk with their g 
The stay-at-homes will listen over their pe them war or peace 
from the world capitals which will mean aa may care to read 
prosperity or disaster. The more oa uage islands of our 
the foreign language press published in the 
polyglot community. 
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in the needs of our future society we find the basis for 

Here ! vision, if we are to undertake it. Oral communication is 

syllabus "° and only an oral approach is consonant with this ob- 

ais of course does not imply discarding other aims of 
jee 


guagé instruction, but simply relegates them to a subordinate role. 
lan 


FROM THE A.S.T.P. We may learn from the 
LEARN ING 
success with the oral approach of the A.S.T.P, courses, though we 
acknowledge the superiority of their set-up over that of the New 
York schools. We cannot duplicate the high I.Q. level of their 
candidates since in our democratic school society we shall continue 
to grant each student his inalienable right to choose a Profession 
by allowing him a trial at school courses he considers prerequisite. 
We likewise cannot re-create the war urgency of those studies. In 
the better world being born, we shall perhaps be able to invoke 
inspiring substitutes for G.I. discipline. We may then discover that 
the history of our “failure” with the poor language student has 
been due in large measure to the clouding of prespectives. The 
gutter urchins of the Mediterranean ports, students in the cantons 
of tri-lingual Switzerland and many among our own student body 
pick up language with relative ease not because of superior mental 
equipment, but because it seems important to their future well- 
being. 

A clearer tie-up between our aims and the natural interest of 
youth in speaking a new language will quicken the pulse of learning. 

responsive community, we may hope, will then be persuaded to 
iy us with some of the advantages of the A.S.T.P., in lieu 
ap Elem all-day grind, an earlier language start in the Junior High 
nit ae divisions, smaller classes, a victrola for every class- 
’ 4 Projector with sound for every department, etc. 
“ee — BRIDESMAID, Workers in the language field 
M cen letting their hair down in self-criticism and are 


direct; T 
ng clear, original thought towards re-orientation. Provocative 


00ks 1; ; 
"ike Bodmer’s The Loom of Language, Schlauch’s The Gift 
gues, and Fore; 


Cation x denn a gn Languages and Cultures in American Edu- 
in angua cussion in the press and popular magazines as well as 
ese Publications, and finally a series of articles in this jour- 
k 

Editors. ye 
Kaulfers, Kefauver, and Roberts (1942), 
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nal culminating with the report** by Mr. Euge 
the trend. And yet, within our classroom how far have we 

gressed, one may wonder, in the language teaching of 1944 ay 
that of ’34 or ’24? What is keeping language theory. in the aa 
pressing category of “always the bridesmaid, and Never the bride 


[November 1944) 
ne Jackson, Mark 


AIMS, FOURFOLD AND SINGLE. The reading aim Prescribed 
by our language syllabus as fundamental law has become a dead 
letter. Mr. Jackson, one of the original committee for syllabus 
revision, recounts in his article how the fourfold aim of reading, 
writing, hearing and speaking was superseded by the reading aim 
mainly because the latter skill seemed the most readily attainable 
for the preponderant two-year students. In 1931, the new syllabus 
had been inaugurated with fitting ceremony after a nation-wide 
propaganda. That was the heyday of word counts, range and fre- 
quency evaluations, and of silent reading. Reading reform and 
experimentation were rife, and these have permanently influenced 
our text book writing and our teaching for the better. It was silent 
reading, however, the very pith of the new technique, that proved 


its undoing, for the classroom teacher quickly sensed the abiding’ 


incongurity of long intermittent silences in a language classroom. 
For further bedevilment an old tendency asserted itself. The teacher, 
himself a product of the classical disciplines, felt impelled to check 
by English paraphrase (translation) for idiomatic and linear os 
prehension rather than for the thought unit, marking a pares - 
that was anathęma to the reading aim. Thus the great up arii 
revealed itself merely as a palace revolution, while in the uep = 
demoralization crept in, with a growing reaction of “Sauve ea ies 
In that maze of uncertainty, there was still the State Reg 


d, no mat- | 
examination, a well-worn path that seemed to lead outward, 


: nded 
ter where, over a series of small obstacles with a nat career 
at the end, through which the student could be ane Shae seed wl 
The dimensions of the hoop were the ie gia bane p bier 
Regents, which thereby retained its hegemony, ii aim thus 
of minimal standards for the city schools. The ai m e-transiation 
returned unannounced, and, along with it, the gra have tenaciously 
method. (Needless to say, many of our colleagues 





s AS- 


Teacher 
** Foreign Language Program. (Submitted for aang cra 
sociation of New York City.) High Ponts, 
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to the reading aim just as others have successfully pioneered 
ung 
ia the oral approach). 


aU RDLES AND A HOOP. The fourfold aim is itself a pliable 
nt. To-determine the comparative importance within the 
as each of its component activities, reading, Writing, hearing 
“a ‘tin it is proper to examine the scale of values assigned 
and se by A Regents exam, which in turn influences the scope of 
magne uniform exams, which must finally decide what will be 
stressed in the classroom. . l San 

An oral exam is prescribed, counting twenty points in the two- 
year Regents, divided between dictation and comprehension. This 
does not at all test the student’s ability to speak, nor even to hear, 
but rather to hear-and-transcribe, that is to spell correctly, except 
for the partial credit that is allowed in the “comprehension” section 
for understanding. In Spanish dictation, for instance, even though 
the poor speller has understood a fair portion of what he has heard, 
he may and often does lose all ten points of credit through mistakes 
in spelling, many of which are likely to be mistakes in accenting. 
The same is true, in varying degree, of dictation in French and in 
the other modern languages. Nowhere in the Regents rating system 
is credit allowed for ability in oral expression or pronunciation, 
though the teacher has presumably devoted much time and talent 
to these vital facets of language activity. 

Of the remaining portion of the exam, 5 to 30 points are answer- 
able in English. The remaining answers must be written in the 
a manne with little or no credit for knowledge expressed 
vig Fr pry word, For T the student incorrectly writes, 
credit, on th € S, “tu parle’, or “tú habla , and is allowed no 
wall ai ed that he has committed a grammatical error. 
Would reco at uty, were he to read the form written correctly, he 
mar e it in context, Be would not misconstrue it if he 
© Weakened ee SEN the S 1$ mute in French, and tends to 
imsel f ileran i Using the form orally, he could make 
nd yet this sı E » the subject pronoun obviating any ambiguity. 
four Folq iis “dent has been credited with no knowledge, as if the 

were summed up in the ability to write correctly and, 

Riven by eon to spell correctly. So that the official emphasis 
termine ` gents exam to the respective aims, which has de- 
assroom objectives and testing standards in our city, 
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sets these aims up-side down. Th 
reading is next, hearing is of sli 


scorned. A dual task then in Syllabus revision will be ar totally 
to improve old methods and devise new ones for teaching t merely 
oral communication, but at the same Wo-way 


time to equate with 
. . . . th 
skills suitable examination procedures. Ese oral 


[N OVvember, 1944) 
e least of them, writin 


ght concern, and Speakin : 


DUNCE CAP AND STUTTERERS. 
has not been a happy one. Confronted 
paper aims and school reality he has b 
down of culture, cussed out the “new 
haps taken refuge in the classical gram 
Language thus conceived tends to rese 
marians and text book writers, 
rather than the often irrational, e 
of evolution. He who trangresses 
after wear the dunce cap. 


How many of the failing students whom we label “ 
language instruction are by the same token to be consi 
for instruction in English? This is a palpably ridiculous notion. 
Yet the run-on sentence, who for whom, mistakes in the few syn- 
tactical constructions that survive in English, and many, many 
errors in spelling are the earmarks of high school writing, with 
which our young sinner will blithely graduate into college and first- 
class citizenship. Let such a student enter a foreign language class 
and use partitive “de” for “du” (as Frenchmen do), article “der 
for “den” (as Germans do), or write “el hablo” without accenting 
(as Spaniards do), and he is made to feel beyond the pale of the 

literate community. If parents were such sticklers for a 
with their youngster mouthing his first language, we would cond! 
tion a nation of stutterers. 


The language teacher’s lif 
by the dichotomy between 
lamed it all on the break. 
type” of Student, 
mar world of his text b 
mble, at the hands of g 
the neat creative Job of Ge 
ver-changing and unfinished 
in that perfect world shall f 


Ook, 
ram- 


work 
orever 


dered unfit 


TEACHING THE TEXT BOOK. In the grammarian’s “pr 
show-house, each perfect item is equally an object of i at 
occupation, whatever utility it may possess for the gv ae 
a partial enumeration presents an indictment. In oe aie 
writer's passé simple, the academician’s moribund oe cane 
junctive, have been lumped with the other tenses 2 vuestion) 
ing. The Regents student (preparing for a 10 pol ‘atively diffi- 
continues to memorize seriatim his principal part list, re 

30 


and per- 


nesis ` 


unfit” for — 


LANGUAGE cman net a : z 

4 uncommon “coudre” an cueilli ong with commonplace 
cult an” and “courir”. In Spanish classes, the preterite perfect, 
eee rench passé antérieur, is still being taught though the 
like the never actively use it and will rarely come upon it. The 
student TA verbal and pronominal, associated with “ty” and 
mules y par, for that matter, the forms of intimate address in 
qoray aii languages, in whose mores they perform a highly 
all Se function, are generally presented prematurely in their 
aerate place in the conjugation and declension, for drill and 
a a use. In teaching Spanish verbs, the tail wags the horse in 
it uniform spelling approach to the myriads of radical-changing 
verbs, e.g. ‘reirse’, grouped together to illustrate the chameleon 
quality of each vowel change, and serving only to impede learning 
the use of the very form taught. As a last instance, witness the 
equal emphasis placed in Romance language text books on the three 
conjugations, and subsequently on each irregular verb, (still com- 
monly drilled by the mnemonic and unnatural device of I —, 
You —, He —, etc.), though the first conjugation alone contains 
more verbs than all other verbs in the language combined. 


GRAMMAR VERSUS READING. Despite innovations inspired 
by the vogue of the readi 
hold i 


} supervisor may rail at it but, with the best of intentions, he is 
i! Part responsible. Here in New York he has supported and still 
holds on to the Reg 


iin On, paa exam as a check on student and teacher 
nie E, eac blackboard is visible the shadow of that sus- 
5 imna a can be read the inspiring 

the grammar ¢ ts the mark of the gentleman, _ Further to implement 
ull cognizance «t En is the chairman’s visit. (This is written in 
ji Diop ie 7 fact that our chairmen constitute perhaps the 

Periodic biin, , y of language experts in the country.) In his 
n observation - ion he is known to come seeking a meaty lesson. 

skimme ew. a in which students aided by the teacher have 
n med; vc a ed through several pages of text, starting perhaps 
ammar period en 49, does not offer the “lift” of the balanced 
aX o ants wit a beginning, middle and end, and with a 

€ enough ie as the point is driven 
STe are embellishments one u 


make for effective teaching. But, w 


ng aim, the grammar-translation method 


inscription : 


home. 
ses in a reading 
ith three or more 


5] 
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home preparations nightly, the teacher finds it difficult to elabo 

sets of questions, word study exercises, etc., for each lesson E 
then slides into the easy rut of the grammar topic, called for b af 
crowded syllabus, organized for ready use by his text Dk : 
helping to ward off the Regents menace. As for oral work pi 
from that which flows naturally from the reading lesson, so 
lous and time-consuming does it appear under present cond 
it can be offered only in small doses, with a side glance at the 


1944) 


’ aside 
nebu- 
itions, 

door, 


ABERRATIONS AND STRAIGHT-LINE THINKING. By the 
oral approach is not meant the direct method. In the Past, de- 
partures from grammar restraint have tended to be aberrations into 
the direct method which is as wide a journey as from the anatomy 
studies of medical science to the nudes of the artist. Neither meth- 
odology sees the language whole. While the direct method may be 


effective in the intimate and extended relationship that exists be- 


tween governess and child, for the very opposite reasons it has not 
worked out in the public schools. The fiction that converts the 
classroom into a corner of France or Spain is too transparent for 
the gamin of today. He wont play. The teacher, by avoiding at 
all costs the use of English, merely isolates himself from the class, 
and much time is lost. We are nevertheless indebted to the direct 
method and to its “gestalt” theorizing. From it we have gotten 
to appreciate the learning value of object-word association and of 
the phrase pattern in contrast with the earlier focussing upon the 
isolated word. 


ORAL APPROACH ECLECTIC. The teaching of formal gram- 
mar is not rejected in toto by the oral approach which is essentially 
eclectic. Some fundamental concepts of language structure such 
as subject, verb, object relationship, as well as specific syntactical 
features of the language studied such as its word order problem, 
will be presented functionally, as needed. Other grammatical phe- 
nomena, e.g. conjugation or declension endings, will be noted 
passu with the reading only when they serve to illuminate it. 

of course, grammatical nomenclature ought to be considered as t 
as philology has (wrongly) been hitherto. 


The oral approach derives as well from the progres 
of the reading syllabus. It would simply extend to t 


of grammar what we have come to recognize in word 
52 
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nificant distinction between active and recognitional vocabulary 
nat active use of words on the second-year level, the Student will 
have to master a basic list limited Perhaps to a third the size of the 
Regents Elementary list, and as judiciously concentrated and eco- 
nomically constructed as Ogden s Basic English. As he progresses 
. reading and speaking, this word stock will be enriched osmotically 
‘rom his store of recognitional vocabulary which can grow as ex- 
tensive as the reaches of the language. Similarly, active grammar 
' that which he needs to know for comprehensible speech and, at 
an early stage before specialization, for occasional and somewhat 
literate writing. All other grammar, after reference, is imme- 
diately re-consigned to the limbo of -the dispensable. 


WORD STUDY FOR USE ONLY. In the revised syllabus, 
energies diverted from today’s verb drills and from trying to memo- 
rize the literary two-dollar word can be applied to rewarding word 
study. Cognate recognition will not suffice without etymological 
comparison and semantic insights. In German, and particularly in 
Russian, much more attention than text books allow for will be 
directed to word construction (the single word a composite of stem 
and affixes) as a key to meaning. Finally, the “political” interna- 
tonal vocabulary of newspaper and radio, today called “war vo- 


cabulary”, will merit a permanent place among words to be taught 
for recognition. 


LANGUAGE WITHOUT REGENTS. If the objectives outlined 
here are judged incompatible with Regents standards, then we shall 
have to undertake fundamentally to revise these. If the Regents 
ma to lag, we have no alternative but to ignore them until they 
tè of inanition. Meanwhile, within the limits of a minimum of 
Srammar and an expanding fund of words organized for use and 
ee into constant play, where correct writing (spelling) will be 
fins no higher than correct pronunciation, the student fe en- 
lan to develop a sense of power and intimacy in the ‘a 
id stage. That is, since our proclaimed aim 1s communication 
“as, and not the correct form of words, we shall at last have 
mst the shackles of perfectionism that have mocked our teaching. 


tion” 


The “civiliza- 


ZA ; “ARE UDIES”. . 
TION VERSUS “AREA ST Us pola (vith 
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question, which the Regents exam values at 
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deductions for spelling), treats of assorted fa 
and points of piquant interest concerning the foreign co 
many of which are related to the Student’s times A e not 
country’s needs. (Spanish Two Year Regents, June 1944 his own 
name of a Mexican violinist, the answer to which Be aa, the 
given by the students, nor by any of the faculty of -y not be 
school, nor by several leading musical agencies and Miata one 
New York that were consulted, nor by the local Mexican apa in 
What we in the classroom have found odd moments for wa 
“breather” between hours of drill the A.S.T.P. courses set “ a 
“area studies”, The student was asked to devote a good a i 
Uncle Sam’s training period to learning the history and geograph 
the economics and geopolitics of the country whose language 3 
was studying. May we not presume that with the advent of peace 
_ the need for American spokesmen in the foreign tongue who also 
understand the foreign people will not diminish but greatly increase? 
We witness even today in certain Latin American countries the 
pernicious influence of typical products of the Nazi language train- 
ing schools, whose students were taught to assimilate into a foreign 
people. Not that we shall ape the Nazi and raise our children into 
a herrenvolk, plunderbund mentality, nor even into the more civilized 
scotch-and-soda imperialism of an earlier day. i 


CITIZEN OF THE WORLD. That our American destiny is 
worthier is evidenced by the raising of living standards and the 
stirring of the democratic spirit wherever our armies have fought. 
The war sacrifice of our student youth will have been a reckless 
gamble, however, if, in its aftermath we in the schools do not set 
out to produce a superior American citizenship and, corrollary with 
that, a new type of world citizen. The unique contribution of = 
language teacher can be to help break down the aie ome. et 
“racial” confusion that exist even in the metropolis of New = 
and to solidify the international community by presenting rA 
dents the true face of the foreigner and the meaning of his a a= 
Pretty words these, yet how much sympathy can be r, aiei 
Italian, the French African, or the Mexican, if in our ga r ido 
Italy, Harlem, and the East Side continue to be objects © 

and separation? 

Avowedly, we teachers always have piously per i 

our students into wholesome social attitudes through P 
54 
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t an 
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—— 
.., Of late, our school leaders are coming increasingly to 
emulation: ent that it is incumbent upon the schools to teach the 
e ce rinciples conducive to sound social relationships, to prom- 
facts an L de of conduct fostering the unity of our people, to make 
ylgate Sesrditi activity in all schools converge upon the common 
e T democratic ideal and its hope for mankind. 


anguace TEA san 


READING AND RE-READING. Syllabus revision ought there- 
fore to mean a scanning of text books. We have had to rid our- 
selves of several Italian texts praising Mussolini’s fascist paradise. 
We are using Spanish texts which prefer to discuss bull fights 
rather than the holocaust of Franco’s Spain. Finally, there are more 
subtle judgments we must render. To cite an instance, what shall 
we think of a French text that brilliantly describes the decadence of 
the democracy of pre-war France, and by inference of all democ- 
racy? The book is a play which was immensely popular among us 
on the stage and screen some years ago, and which contains not one 
honest, undebauched character. Last June, when a French fourth 
year class in a metropolitan high school had finished reading it, 
an informal debate was held on the topic, “Resolved that the author’s 
picture of a decadent society and of its corruption of a good man 
was false.” The teacher thought that during the reading he had 
heavily stacked the cards for dissipating cynicism and restoring 
decent values. He was quickly undeceived. The majority of a 
group of bright, high-minded youth was against the proposition. 
One young miss, of excellent home background and generous nature, 
argued, “Every man can be bought and has his price.” When con- 
fronted with the revered names of our national heroes, Washing- 
ig Jefferson, Lincoln, she persisted doggedly, “The price was not 
igh enough.” What profits it a maiden then if she reads a fascin- 
suig Play chock-full of French idiom, when it at the same time 
"Ps warp the young faith in humankind? 

his is not a plea for the innocuous book, such as our voyaging 
Se Perrichon wanted to buy for his wife and daughter, that speaks 
neither “de galenterie, ni de politique, ni de mort,” his inevitable 
and Safe choice being a picture book. There is a wealth of good 
Piring literature available in each of the languages, awaiting 
iting and simplification, but not pulverization. Ought we not now 
read for ethical and social content the texts we use? In a final 


arst of wishful thinking, apropos of reading, may one not a 
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that beginner’s reading material will cease being on ša aleka 44) 
mental level, supposedly consonant with vocabulary simplicit A 

second-year material will allow for progress and not for a e 
and that the foreign language newspaper, not its ersatz scien : es, 
terpart, will finally come into its own in our Syllabus = 


š . r - aie as a fresh 
lively text bringing us language, literature, and events in the making? 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION. The post-war er 
ful cooperation calls for a revision in our language 
maximum of social service. There are some who may 
by this utilitarian conception of language study, who would prefer 
to cherish languages for their adornment value, who wear their 
culture like a jewel. Yet language will not be the first, and merely 
following in the modern trend of the arts such as architecture and 
the designing of furniture and of clothing, which, despite relapses, 
have long since discarded the antiquated and the “de luxe” for 
freedom and utility. For others who are concerned with language 
study as a science, it need scarcely be said that the oral aim does 
not dispense with the training of experts in translation and gram- 
matical usage. It merely postpones the hour of specialization. For the 
communication needs of our average student in a global community, 
linguists predict the man-made creation of an auxiliary medium, 
successor to the French that dominated other centuries, and to the 
ill-fated Esperanto of the last—perhaps a form of Basic English, 
backed by the combined economic power and political prestige of 
the British Empire and the United States. Until then, for tomor- 
row’s collaboration of the nations, foreign language teaching must 
be converted into a weapon for peace. 


a of peace- 
aims for a 


be troubled 
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G 
MATERIALS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR WARTIME TEACHIN 


rn- 
Supplementary Trainees and War Production, Washington, U. es 
ment Printing Office, 1944. By F. G. Cornell and Irene $ ag. No: 
(Vocational Division Bulletin No. 226, Defense Training >er 
1 nts. : . ‘n SUP 
A report of a follow-up survey of persons receiving a ii 
mentary vocational training courses for war production wor =i June 1940 # 
Wartime Work for Girls and Women—Selected Ref sine ” Washingto™ 
July 1943. By Louise Moore and Marguerite W. papeleen: 
56 


ple- 


RIALS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR WARTIME TEACHING 
TE 


enment Printing Office, 1944. (Vocational Division Bulletin No. 
Ss. oar tional Information and Guidance Series No. 11.) 15 cents. 
27, OccuP references covering books and pamphlets, bulletins, and period- 
te on occupations and on vocational guidance and training for girls 
ical article with special emphasis placed on occupations necessary to the 
and wit war effort and on essential civilian service activities, 
success of the * * * ç * 


yA 


Annotated 


y. S. Congress. Senate. Special Committee on Post-War Economic 

U. i 4 Fumio Hon. Walter F. George, Chm. Post-War Economic 
Policy and Planning; The Problem of Post-War Employment and the Role 
Oe a in Solving It. Washington, 1944. llp. (Senate Report No. 
J Part 4.) Single copies free as long as supply lasts, 

—_— the magnitude of the labor force, the necessity for ful] employ- 
ment, the Governments role in solving the problem, and the responsibilities 
of Congress in avoiding an intolerable situation. 

* * * g 


The People are Ready to Discuss the Post-War World. Edited by Wini- 
fred Fisher. New York 10, N. Y., New York Adult Education Council (254 
Fourth Avenue), 1944. 64 p. 25 cents. 


Reports an experiment in adult education for post-war planning conducted 
jointly by the Good Neighbor Committee, National Federation of Settlements, 
United Neighborhood Houses of New York and the New York Adult Educa- 
tion Council. The editor has included material most likely to interest and 
help others undertaking a similar project in organizing a discussion group. 

* * k > 
Lincoln 


The Picture Story of America’s Greatest Tragedy, the Assassination of 
Abraham Lincoln, the Crime at Ford’s Theater. By Edward James Kelly. 
Alexandria, Va., Action Publications, Box 483, 1944. 31 p. illus, 

_ The story of Lincoln’s death with ill 
m the booklet were obt 
operated by the N 
Washington, D.C 


ustrations and maps. The photographs 
ained through the cooperation of the Lincoln Museum, 
ational Park Service, in the former Ford’s Theater Building, 


* % * $ 
P Peace Plan 
ida of the Coming Peace: Three Lectures Delivered on the Fenton 
versity fe E uffalo, N, Y., University of Buffalo, 1943. 48 p. (The Uni- 
h ultalo Studies, vol. xvii, no. 1, September 1943.) 50 cents. 
Trotter, rers, Hans Kohn, Andre Geraud (“pertinax”), and Reginald G. 


rom a different viewpoint, discuss the problems of peace and 
uction. 


ko k k > 

s New Books and Pamphlets l 
America. Department of State, Foreign Policy of the United ont o; 
Governme, , 2 the Hon. Cordell Hull, Secretary of State. Washington, Y. > 


Ment Printing Office, 1944. 16 p. (Department of State a 
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wai a Address requests for free copies to the State D 1944) 
address given over the network of th epa 

April 9, 1944. * Columbia Broadcasting Sa 

À bd ki ki i 


War Training Programs. Education in the 


ya Armed . 
the Training and Educational Programs of the ca Service A 


Army and N ©Port on 
D. C,, Department of Supervision and Curriculum Deron hington 
Education Association, 1944. 60 p. illus. 50 cents. cite Nationa] 


Provides a picture of the training program of th | 
ea : 
sented through a series of statements by members of the ich Services, Pre- 
Army and of the N avy. The educational techniques and materials oe. Of the 
tion developed in the program merit the attention of mstruc- 
istrators, teachers and admin- 
* * * + 

World Friendship. A Study in World Friendship * * > D 
bol for the United Nations. Sacramento. 
Education, 1944. 15 p. (Bulletin of the Cali 
cation, vol. 13, no, 1, May 1944.) 


esigning a Sym- 
California, State Department of 


fornia State Department of Edu- 


JESSE GRUMETTE Abraham Lincoln High School 


THE GOOD CITIZEN CAN'T BE IDLE 


When General Dwight D. Eisenhower said that “we will win 
the European War in 1944” he added that it is only necessary that 
“every man and woman, all the way from the front line to the re- 
motest hamlet .... do his or her full duty.” In this latter part of 
the statement General Eisenhower condensed what must be the aim 
and objective of the teaching of civics in the public schools. That 
this aim is not attained was the main criticism of our secondary 
schools by the Regents Inquiry committee that surveyed the cr 
school system in 1939, Despite this shortcoming of our schoo 7 
when our national existence was put to the test of a man E a 
fascism, the overwhelming majority of our citizenry united i a 

our government and its leaders to do their full duty. Yet : fully 
many citizens who passed through our public schools pin ory 
prepared to see that the fate of our country was at stake fair’ 
war, nor so accustomed to active participation in community 

to do their full duty at once. 

58 





CITIZEN —— 
gooD CTS. We must face the facts. Large numbers of 
FACIN G see arle do not have the real understanding that would 
otherwise good P atronizing black markets. Millions of citizens do 
yeep them Sr heal when their Congressman violates the very 
jot take Pen racy by refusing the right to vote to millions of soldier 
tasis of Seal necessary bill for Federal aid to education was 
bala because our people permitted their legislators to 

-< measure in a grave of cunning parliamentary amendments. 
= eon no wave of public indignation when a Congressman in- 
ast i an anti-Semitic speech on the floor of Congress. 

It is the position of the writer of this article that our secondary 
schools can train a citizenry which understands the legislative process 
and does its full duty to the community at all times, especially in 
time of national danger. A civics course in the first term is an 
essential part of the process of achieving these main objectives of 
public education. I shall indicate five procedures that I have found 
useful in seeking to achieve these aims. 


cti zens, 
tilled 10 


PLAYING AN ACTIVE PART. During a lesson late in the term, 
in answer to the question, “How can we recognize a good citizen?” 
a pupil answered, “The good citizen can’t be idle.” This boy had 
mastered the first procedure stressed throughout the course—that 
tvery American boy should play an active part in the life of his 
‘community. This stress on participation had many facets in the 
dassroom life, Recognition was accorded the boys for joining 
school clubs and squads. This recognition varied from notations 
on the boy’s Delaney card to an exhibit on a public bulletin board 
of statements from faculty advisers certifying that John Smith was 
è member of a school organization. The list included clubs and 
“quads such as the following: Dramatics, chess, book, glee, town 
forum, Consumers, squad leaders, service squad, ushers, radio, 
‘vanced Photography, band, current events. Time was allotted 
Soe the period for suggestions, discussion and check-up on the 
"dividuals contribution to the war effort. A chart noted how 
narioug classes were contributing to sale of war stamps and bonds, 
uiting of blood donors, collection of books for the armed forces. 
Oys were encouraged to join in the war activities of their 
“Ommunities. The corridor bulletin board carried certified state- 
“nts from parents and civilian defense authorities that Wm, Brown 


{red for a Victory Garden, that other boys had helped as sy 


t 
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scouts, in the C.D.V.O., as Air Raid messengers, hospital ber, 1944) 
or as a member of the Junior Citizens Defense Corps. The inter, 
ties were part of the boys’ record entering into the d ese activi. 
of their civics marks. Incidentally, the legend across rmination 
bulletin board reads “Civics Trains Citizens for Pa w Corridor 
School and Community Affairs.” rticipation in 
It is the writer’s contention that this attitude tow 
and home community must be fostered from the very first 
high school, a vital stage in the life of the young boy: Ne term of 
is made here to discuss the necessary complements: how ay 
tude can be fostered throughout the high school life of a atti- 
and how this attitude can be made to permeate all of t ee 
school life. 


ards the school 


VITAL PROBLEMS. A second procedure stressed was the dis- 


cussion of vital problems as they arose in the li i 
country, their causes, and how the” commen eee ae 
them. Some of the problems discussed last term were rational 
black markets, economic stabilization, poll taxes, Chinese exclusion 
Federal aid for education, the Bedford-Stuyvesant situation. The 
pupil can train himself for intelligent citizenship only by sharpen- 
ing his understanding in grappling with real, current problems. The 
teachers must help the boy see the problem concretely, despite his 
lack of experience. Such experience comes only with time. The pupil’s 
lack of experience can be compensated for by teacher guidance in 
searching out the facts that define the problem; by free interplay and 
exchange of opinion in classroom discussion; by encouraging the 
pupil to reach a decision on each problem if he honestly can. An- 
other helpful device is to encourage the boy to discuss the problem 
at home with his family and to bring to class a summary and criti- 
cism of the interview with his father or mother. This procedure 
has the desirable effects of knitting together the child’s home and 
school experience, of maintaining a closer interest by the paren a 
in the child’s social and intellectual development, and of preventing 
the growth of a gap between idealized approaches to civic affairs 
in the classroom and the way adults approach the same affairs. F 
consistent use of this method often results in active parent ae 
in the boy’s school work and a recognition by the boy that he ` 
a part, as a boy, in determining the policies of his city, Sa 
country. We must note at this point that the stress throug 
60 
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ned solution of a given problem but 


ch whatever solution the boy's ond pee repr 
rather ae f the facts he has been able to find wi e help 
sO : 
er, and the family. . . 
le of the cooperation of boy and adult is the Family 
h boy keeps to record voting qualifications, registra- 
voting Chart eat November voting, primary election voting of each 
tion, pe family. Late in the term we compute the C.Q. 
zenship Quotient) of the class, as determined by the extent 
arn the families did their full duty as citizens. ; 
e * “Citizenship Quotient” is an interesting and useful device. 
It wo be computed in many ways. One way is to list all the actions 
that a family should have taken during the semester in doing its 
“full duty” as citizens. In addition to the above Family Voting 
Chart, a record can be kept of family participation in scrap drives, 
civilian defense activities, blood donor volunteering, letter writing 
to legislators, activity in political campaigns, etc. The family’s 
“Citizenship Quotient” is then the percentage of these activities 
engaged in by each family. The class “Citizenship Quotient” is the 
percentage of families represented in the class who maintained a 
9% family C.Q. It can be seen that each pupils C.Q. can also 
be found by listing the activities that the pupil should have partici- 
pated in during the semester. This device is most useful in getting 
the pupil to see that the success of the democratic process depends 


on each and every citizen. It focuses responsibility on each pupil 
and his family, 


predetermi 


the class, the teach 


An examp 


os r OPINIONS. A third procedure is to train the boy 
an enli es 1ng between fact and opinion, a basic skill essential to 
tial, E ae public Opinion: One device I have found to be essen- 
eat student keeps clippings opposite every page of class notes. 
given h is accompanied by one paragraph stating the facts 
ion of th s item and another paragraph stating the student’s opin- 
fies ha, material in the clipped item. The boy may secure his 
cialist aj the Tadio, the reference book, an interview with a spe- 
gies ie N government bulletins, or other source, Gradually, 

= = term, the distinction between fact and opinion grows, 
all th Of testing submitted facts arise out of discussion. . But above 
On civ Student learns that intelligent discussion and intelligent action 
~ "lc problems demand that a deliberate effort be made to ascer- 
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tain the facts. Again the student sees that 
mands effort and hard work, just as becom 
requires hard work. And just as the civil engineer kn 
trophe would result from taking the idle bystander’s E - Catas- 
to build a bridge, so the students begin to realize that in T = how 
democratic world each citizen must be a trained social cosh ding a 
our civilization will face catastrophe. The result of the a E 
work is a perceptible growth in interest in civic Problems pe 
cellent results could be obtained if this training were maint ie 
right through the senior year. aimed 
But here a word of caution is necessary. Growth in the abili 
to distinguish fact from opinion is attained only to the extent a 
we practice on concrete current problems. A. knowledge of propa- 
ganda devices is of little value unless this knowledge is applied as 
a tool separating fact from opinion on such questions as the bill 
to abolish poll-tax requirements, the bill for a federal distribution 
of a soldier ballot, the bill to continue subsidy payments, the moves 
to replace unconditional surrender by “Peace Now.” 


good citizenshi 


ing a Civ P de. 


il . 


HOBBIES AND GOVERNMENT. A fourth procedure is to 
tie up the child’s own personal hobbies and interests with the func- 
tioning of government in its various phases. This is, possibly, 
easier in the technical school. When we discuss the executive de- 
partment of our government, each boy is encouraged to note in 
what way his peculiar interest and ability is needed in the work of 
these departments. A boy is astonished to note that his own skill 
and interest in photography, chemistry, machine design, arts, public 
speaking, journalism, sports, are of use to his government which, 
until now, has been a mysterious entity to him. 

A device we have used is the making of term projects on rae 
phase of governmental activity. Perhaps the titles of some projects 
made during the last few terms will show how the boys’ eo i 
terests are tied up with vital city and national efforts: My Ne is ni 
borhood and Victory; Annapolis; Randolph Field; Radio and pes 
tory; The U. S. Merchant Marine; United Nations Pee | 
aeronautics is the most popular subject) ; Music and M oe =F hë 
Councilmanic Election (his uncle was a candidate) ; England t 
War (his parents are in England). 

This procedure has the splendid effect of making cae 
activities more personal to the boys. The studies in hea 
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p çıTIZEN them as undertakings in which 


c., appear to 
bs water supply “ne part as craftsmen. I stress this note 
a will PAN succeed in removing the abstraction from our 

mus 


ent. These devices, together with constant re- 
h to ‘ae e of government studied to the personal and 
i i tie students, bring about the beginning of a new 
‘dea is that each boy is interested in government and 
idea. The ea ems. It is an idea hard to plant, but once planted 


oY fly cultivated and nurtured to fruition—the citizen 

t bE f 

a sees and does his full duty. 

: l this connection it may be interesting to note a device to stimu- 
n 


late cooperative work. Each boy receives a list of the titles of every 
roject being prepared. The boys are encouraged to be on the 
zan for material needed in every project. Such material is 
brought to the class Clearing House Committee which distributes 
the material to the boys who need it. The help received and given 
is keenly appreciated. ` 


tion 0 
nil welfare 


LIVING DEMOCRACY. The final procedure I want to outline 
is the one that breathes life into all the others and makes them 
meaningful and worthwhile. Throughout the course we seek to 
attain an appreciation of democracy as a way of living and to 
inculcate the desire to take part in its workings, development, and 
defense. Every lesson has its dual aspect, the rights and responsi- 


a of a citizen in a democracy. Some examples may illuminate 
IS point.. 


In discussing freedom of speech, the pupil must get to see that a 
aa of the people, by the people and for the people requires that 
“thse i this vital privilege in the spirit of truth and courage that 

€ men of Valley Forge and Bataan. 

a. class is posed with situations such as the following: A public 
frie rs On a street corner is addressed by a speaker. You and four 

nds are offered a dollar to break it up by throwing ripe tomatoes and 
running away What would you do? 
n discussing freedom of worship: Two friends suggest marking up 
Walls of a Synagogue with paint. What would you do? 
n the subject of discrimination: You are buying a home. A good 


= available in a community advertised as “Restricted.” What would 
o? 


the 
buy 
you 


fra > You doubt whether boys answer such questions freely and 
som Y when a serious atmosphere has been established? Try it 
“ime, The discussion will prove that our boys can meet a real 
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problem honestly and fearlessly and I think it l 
lasting impression that the democrati 
for. They learn that the red in the tomato thro 
not the red of the blood shed for freedom at Le 
burg and Tarawa. They learn that Mollie Pit 
Harriet Tubman, both fought for a democracy 
heritage of all Americans. 

We study the historical development of 
try. We see the growth of democracy as 
place today, not only in civics textbooks. 
the soldier vote, and similar controversial 
discussion in the classroom and at home th 
of the right to petition the government. 

Or we read and discuss various government publications such 
as Negroes at War, and the war speeches of the leaders of our 
government. And everywhere we find a stress on rights and re- 
sponsibilities not as abstractions but as leading to hard work on 
the part of each boy. The conclusion reached by the class must 
be a formulation similar to “the good citizen can’t be idle.” 

The result of civics teaching, when approached from the pro- 
cedures outlined above, is the awakening of civic interest in our 
students, the development of a deep love of the American way of 
life, the growth of an awareness that one should take part himself, 
even as a boy, in community life, the realization that preparing for 
citizenship is as worthwhile as preparing to earn a living, the per- 
ception that human dignity can be attained only in a democracy 
and that the boy who does his full duty on the home front is to 


be as honored as the older boy who does his full duty on the battle- 
field. 


MEYER CASE 


[N vember Io 


faves them w; 
= 1S Worth fightin. 
wn at a Speaker fe 
cher and the 2 YS- 
that is the comin 


44] 


c way of lif 


p r Coun- 
something that į y 


S taking 
poll taxes, 
lead to a 
€ exercise 


topics should 
at results in th 


Brooklyn Technical High School 
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aL PROMOTIONS IN THE FIRST YEAR 


l, pupils in the first year are 
m Disto er who fail in any subject 
n paa dinarily required to repeat, but go on to the 
he first ter™ e e mjeti Repetition of the first term's work is 
second grade rr students who have been absent excessively or who 
equired mya ake a reasonable effort. In the case of other stu- 
ye failed (P ” mark for the first term has no more significance 
dents, a fal hr for any other marking period. Only at the 
ee ap a chool year is a pupil treated as a failure in the 
ed of the “= requi t. If, after failing in the first 
that he is required to repeat. It, 

or work in any subject, a student passes for the second term, 
ree credit for the full year's work. The mark for the ae 
term is changed to 65 and a notation is made on the permanen 
record card explaining the change. If he fails for the second ta, 
as well as the first, he is required to repeat only the second term’s 
work. If he should then pass, he is given credit for a full year, 
and similar changes and entries are made on the record card. 


ORIENTATION AND ADJUSTMENT. The purpose of this 
practice is to avoid unnecessary retardation. In their first year in 
high school, students are in unfamiliar surroundings, among strange 
teachers, and strange fellow students. They experience new meth- 
ods, new practices, and new standards. Students must adjust them- 
selves to the new situation. Some make the adjustment rapidly; 
others make it more slowly. For those who do not make the ad- 
Justment fairly early in the year, the result may be failure in the 
frst term’s work. Given more time, some of these students adjust 
rere Successfully and, before the first year is over, demon- 
ime t eir ability to go on to second year work at the normal 
ra ogether with those of their classmates who made the adjust- 
eRe rapidly. For these students, and for the city, annual 
U ia means a real saving. 

tenes a conditions, first year students would have the same 
Or a full year and would be judged on the basis of the 

i year’s work, Changes in faculty personnel and the exigencies 
p ‘gramming the entire school at the end of each semester have 
ag is impossible at Eastern. The second term’s mark, there- 
stud Ms been taken as the criterion of “tie or = and any 
toted Who passes the second term’s work in any su ee is pro- 
to the second year, even if his first term’s work was un- 
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. ‘ vemb 
satisfactory. His success in the second term dem “Y> 2944) 


readiness to go on. Being ready to go on, he is orem se his 


Oted, 
RESULTS. To what extent do students who 
term’s work despite a failing first term mark 
of the year? The annual promotion plan was r 
ago and applied to the class which entered in S 
the end of a year, in June 1944, pupil records 
answer to this question. The class at that tim i 

pupils. Of these, fifty had failed one or more nalan solih A A 
the first term and had been permitted to go on. In terms mer 
vidual subject failures, their total number of failu a 


8° On to the ge 
succeed at the 
e-introduceq a 

eptember, 1943, AL 
were studied for the 


COnd 
end 


res was 74. 
Number of First Number Passing Number F lt | 
Subject Term Fatlures the Second Grade the Second Grade naa 
Epglish ses cxssesias 2 2 0 100% 
DO een 2 1 1 50% 
SAH seessersews g 2 0 2 00% 
Mathematics ........ 25 23 2 920% 
Civics s.s.s... 18 14 4° 78% 
Gen, Science ........ 25 13 12 52% 
74 53 21 72% 


— == <= =o 


In English, Latin, and Spanish, the number of failures involved 
was so small that it is hardly safe to draw any conclusions. Appar- 
ently, annual promotion does not work well in the foreign languages. 
Of four first term failures, three failed the second term, too. These 
are repeating the second term’s work, for which they are almost 
certainly ready now. They are therefore no worse off than if they 
had repeated the first term’s work. On the other hand, one Latin 
student has saved a term. | 

The results in the case of Mathematics seem striking. These 
students studied and failed General Mathematics (a modified coursé 
in Algebra) the first term. Most of them were given Business 
Arithmetic the second term because in the judgment of their mathe- 
matics teachers and in the light of their entire records they weer 
incapable of passing General Mathematics even with reasona 
effort. For them, repetition of that subject would probably ort 
been futile. It was given to them originally despite doubt = be 
their mathematical ability, on the theory that students a M 
held to as high a level of work as they are capable of ac™ 
66 








OTIONS ee ee en 
ave a year of General Mathematics. 
doing successful work m — or 
. re shifted to Business Arithmetic, a 
General SS ie 4 oui likely to succeed. This practice 
subject w rA to try out students on a high level without penaliz- 
makes it Te have been wrongly allocated. 
ng mii | ted that 72% of the first term failures were redeemed 
ame H nam In these 53 cases, students had demonstrated 
a ore ready, at the end of the first school year, to go on to 
soe he Without annual promotions, these would 


work of the next year. ge one 
= peen retarded to some extent. As it is, 53 needless repetitions 


had been avoided. 
Of 31 students who failed one major subject the first term, 


24 passed the next grade of the subject, 
7 failed the next grade of the subject. 


capable, they h 


re 
f ty t capable of 
Jt P 


jf they are 110 


Of 15 students who failed two major subjects the first term, 
9 passed the next grade in both subjects, 
4 passed the next grade in one subject, 
2 failed the next grade in both subjects. 

Of 3 students who failed three major subjects the first term 


l passed the next grade in two subjects, 
1 passed the next grade in one subject, 
l failed the next grade in all three subjects. 


One student failed all four major subjects the first term. He passed all 
four the next term in the next grade. 


It is to be noted that 50 students failed one or more subjects the 

m ae Of these, 34 made good the second term, i.e., passed the 

a grade of all the subjects they had failed the first term. Six 
e good in part. Only ten failed again. 


WADICATION. These results support the theory upon which 
Promotion is based. The students who passed after failing 

E first term have demonstrated that their failure was not due to 
=» of ability, Yet, despite reasonable effort, their accomplishment 
Mia unsatisfactory in the first term. Obviously, some other cause 
Bia for their lack of success. Whatever it was, the 
l ition was corrected in the second term, at least sufficiently to 
nable them to do satisfactory work. Had these pupils been re- 
quired to repeat the first term’s work, the gain to them would have 
en slight, and they would have been retarded to some degree. 
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Under the annual promotion plan, 72% 
otherwise have resulted has been avo 
the pupils involved. These factors jus 
promotion plan. 

Isaac HERSH 


Of the retardation that w 
ded, with benefit 4 
tify continuance of 


Ould 
o 80% of 


the annua] 
Eastern District High Schoo] 


OPPORTUNITY SCHOOLS FOR ADULTS 


New York City, with its spirit of bol 
and dominance in matters relating to fin 
fashions, music and international affairs, should provide comparable 
educational opportunities for adults to enrich personal life or to get 
necessary specialized vocational training during the day or evening, 
Any person from seventeen to seventy who has a desire to gain 
additional facts, information, or skills should be encouraged to attend 
special classes while the curve of learning is still Tising and the 
hopes and ambitions are still high. Since most authorities agree 
that postwar changes are inevitable, preparations should be made 
now to train men and women for practical jobs in the field of 
design, manufacturing, distribution, selling, or servicing. It should 
be possible for anyone not in regular attendance at a day school to 
pursue knowledge and skill subjects for high school credit, to brush 
up on a special shop or laboratory activity, to listen to selected 
lectures or to take part in discussions of vital interest. With the 
cooperation of industry and labor, special training programs could 
be organized in one or more day high school on a modified Dalton 
Plan of individual instruction, 


dness in experimentation 
ance, construction, radio 
5 


NEW YORK CITY SPECIALIZED TRAINING CENT a 
For some time, special high schools have provided curricula to “~ 
the need of industry or individuals with special talents or ES ae 4 
We have technical, commercial, academic and vocational n 
schools, a school for music and arts, a high school of m= m 
textile high school, and a high school for maritime ger 1 nate in 
there are many centers offering elementary or high ao aqest 
the evening. Outside organizations offer many forms Por anion’ 
training and recreational activities for adults, including a oat 
worker’s institutes, religious institutions, private ae Scouts oF 
respondence schools, community groups such as the boy 
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oOLs nae . ° . ° 
ppoRT yNITY SCH p agencies working 1n cooperation em 
Urban Lea rhe for Adult Education. These groups hav 
€ ati 


ci 
‘can ASSO 
je Am cause there has been 


cia 
grown ets, cultural apprecial 
ects . 

j. m snd citizenship activ! 
velo ; 


a demand for special instruction in 
tions, social attitudes, personality de- 
ues. In 1932, DeWitt Clinton High 


ed special cultural courses for men and praesent 
school organize ote d from a group of teachers who volu 
tructors were Sere after regular school hours on a lecture-discus- 
di —— courses were received with such enthusiasm that 
sions basis. 


i i igh schools. 
‘nilar activities were carried on in other high 
gm 


ne of the 

See his « he ig Jen ios Ei aia function- 
ua 7 ee for i was instituted in 1932 at the 
eer Aiea of the Metropolitan Vocational High School 
(formerly the East Side Continuation School). l In its a 
features, this plan is still operating in Metropolitan. Originally, 
this academic division was organized on a modified Dalton Plan 
to permit boys and girls of continuation school age to study high 
school subjects for one day a week. Instruction in academic sub- 
jects was offered to the working youth who were attending evening 
high schools and who desired to earn additional high school credits 
toward their graduation from evening high school. (Courses of 
study were planned in cooperation with the evening high schools 
under the direction of Assistant Superintendent Morris E. Siegel. 
High School credit was granted on the basis of sixty hours of at- 
tendance in courses extending over a period of thirty weeks. Em- 
ployed individuals were permitted to register for two subjects and 
€ period for each subject was two hours long. Part of each 
Period was devoted to individual counseling, correction of assign- 
nents, and group activities. 
there was no Closed period for registration. Students were ad- 
a any time during the term and each one moved along at his 
in i Fate of speed for accomplishment. Lessons were planned on 
vidual instruction sheets that could be completed within a two- 
“te Period. All individuals were required to keep written work 
na folder, The date of completion of each lesson was stamped on 
A nite of the folder. This plan worked to the advantage of 
uation school boys and girls many of whom saved at least 

alt year of evening high school attendance. Through this plan 
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of individual instruction, it was possible for instr 
the progress of each person at each step of the lear 
individual counseling at the end of ea 
discover individual weaknesses or s 


[November 1944) 


Uctors to know 
hing Cycle, With 


ch lesson, it Was Possible to 


pecial ability L i 
O ea 
complete at the end of each lesson or unit. There ice rang: Was 
no failures since students were not permitte Practi 


d to Proceed with 
een completed Satis 
assed unit tests and 


vanced lessons until the previous ones had b 
torily. Credit was given after the student p 
final examination. This credit was sent to the evening high school 
designated by the student and there entered to his credit. 

In 1932, when the WPA and the FERA were developing educa- 
tonal programs for unemployed workers, the Metropolitan Voca- 
tional High School was asked to provide cultural training for 
hundreds of unemployed adults who needed Some form of activity 
,to restore faith and self-confidence. The existing program had to 
be revised and changed immediately. Special coaching classes were 
organized for graduates of foreign high schools and colleges who 
wished to specialize in phonetics, public speaking, and conversational 
English. Teachers were recruited from the ranks of the WPA. 
Individual help was given these teachers in lesson plan preparation, 
methods of presentation, personality control, and the techniques of 
individual instruction. Other classes were organized for adults 
desiring high school credits or preparation for the Regents’ tests. 
These unemployed adults worked with persistence to complete their 
high school education or to gain information and knowledge they 


ad- 
fac- 


had always wanted to get. The register of adults over a period of - 


years included rabbis, ministers, teachers, nurses, physicians, plumb- 
ers, electricians, carpenters and other adults or adolescents who 
were attending evening high schools also. nit 
The individualized program for adults was modified to 5 r 
one to earn two terms of credit in a subject in one termi. 2 : 
lessons or units of work were required for the a praal 
half year subject and a minimum of eighty hours of ae 
was required for each credit. Since the summer high schools hei in 
credits for eight weeks of time, this ten week plan was ih unit 
content and more intensive. Instructors experimented a aimi 
sequences, oral work, drills, supplementary reading, an in fixing 
and mathematics reviews to learn the value of Ee TET topical 
associations for retention. Use was made of the probict™, 


ai 
e s idance and co“ 

and textbook methods of instruction, along with guidan 
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SCHOOLS FOR ADULTS 


‘+ of work. Suggestions for procedure were 
ni 


ing W! esson. i 
‘ae with T pe ! and one-half hours of a two-hour period 
‘mate 
proxima 


. dividual efforts to complete the assignments. The 
„e devoted to 10 iven over to group work with elements of a 
eee 3 of the class members, or to marking indi- 
ae plan, provision was made for individual differ- 

No one was held back by aimless class recitations, slow 
a ‘al drills or reviews or homework exercises. Most of 
EE P aimed they learned more through conferences with the 
. pias they did from homework assignments. While this 
ie program failed to meet the needs of many who had special 
personal problems to overcome, it did provide an outlet for academi- 
ally-minded adults unable to find suitable employment. One of the 
major weaknesses was the fact that’ no provision could be made 
for vocational rehabilitation training. The plans of this school were 
based on the guiding philosophy which was expressed in these terms 
by Dr. Keller, the principal: “Opportunity should be as wide as 
social need and as deep as individual capacity.” 


other hal 
ature comme 


vidual papers. 


IS THERE A NEED FOR ADULT EDUCATION? The New 
York Adult Education Council has 
needs in which the City of New York was urged to organize train- 
mg centers for adults. Dr. Strayer, in charge of a survey staff 
of the Rapp-Coudert Committee, reported that there is a great need 
for more adult education. These reports point out that there are 
it least 360,000 men and women 25 years of age or over, who have 
Si Sone to any type of school. About 65% of the adult popula- 
Be in number, have never had any schooling beyond 
I i th grade. Among other things, this report suggested that 
fa es adult evening schools be merged into a larger system 
A i or full-time neighborhood schools for adults. This 
ita gi and the New York Adult Education Council both recog- 
vetera © need for quick action in helping thousands of returning 
Pelle i and additional thousands of war workers who will be com- 
; to shift from wartime to peacetime production. The Board 

“gents has announced a postwar planning program designed 
H the youth of the state an opportunity to gain education and 
kilh "8 beyond the high school level. Furthermore, since many 

e craftsmen are reaching the age of retirement, some form = 


published a report on postwar 
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apprenticeship should be set up. The U. S. Offic vember, 10, 4) 


the War Manpower Commission Training Bureau Pie Education 
corporations have prepared course outlines with i Many large 
laboratory exercises for Practical jobs in every Shas assroom and 
The electrical appliance companies and the tool and i Of indust i 
stressed the need for a training Program to suppl fee makers have 
the demands of an increasing consumers’ inte ee, Orkers to meet 


TYPES OF TRAINING CENTERS. 
would require that units of industrial, commercial, and 
courses be offered in two buildings near each other öf in on 
building. To begin with as an experiment ee 
to establish special classes in neighborhood academic and j 
high schools in various sections of the city. Past an an 
cates that unless the training plan is presented on the NE les Eg 
level, permitting individuals to learn what they want to ai, 
they can use it, it will fail to attract the vast army of untrained he 
unskilled adults. We can hardly expect a training program geared 
to adolescent needs in which many uncoordinated bits of knowledge 
or isolated skills are presented as learning tasks on a piecemeal basis 
to appeal to an adult impatient to attain a definite goal. This fare 
that leaders and instructors must be trained who can encourage 
individual development through methods, techniques and devices 


geared to adult problems and in accordance with adult psy- 
chology. 


We must realize that instruc 


Probably an ideal Setup 


ultura] 


i i e large 
» 1t might be aia 


i tion of adults in reading and writing 
will not of itself raise community standards, improve workers’ skills, 
i the intelligence level, or make better citizens. Any adult edu- 
cation program worthy of the name must lead to better and more 
wholesome integration. 
Most of the industrial and commercial courses could be organized 
on a short intensive unit course basis. General cultural courses 
could be presented through lectures, discussions, films, or in regular 
classrooms for those desiring high school credit. A complete pro- 
gram would include units in parent and child education, youth pt ob- 
lems, social studies, music, art, literature, health, hygiene, dietetics: 
choral singing, orchestra] playing, dramatic production, language” 
mental hygiene, science and citizenship. Better social integra” 
could be fostered through club activities, radio programs, aor 
discussions, entertainments, and a modern dining hall suitable 
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a a Se 
undings would tend to promote understanding, 
desire for better cooperation. 
ducation is sound in theory, if we are to assume 
pau h of mind and body is necessary for personal 
° Eril progress. We cannot hope to prepare men 
intelligent citizenship responsibilities unless we make 
ple for every adult to take part ın some form of systematic 
ppost ive expression to personal needs and interests. The 
pa M ni of correspondence schools is patent testimony 
‘een adults are looking for the opportunity to learn what 
ae + to learn. If a realistic plan is provided in an atmosphere 
A iordning, sympathy, and intelligent direction, it is most 


jai HYGIEN® 
$ 


uch surro 


p continuou 
improvement an 
„nd women tor 


ikely that classes will be crowded with interested individuals who | 


are better citizens because they gained satisfaction in learning for 


a purpose. 


Frank H. PAINE Metropolitan Vocational High School 


MENTAL HYGIENE FOR SUPERVISORS 


A knowledge of what modern psychiatry and psychoanalysis have 
contributed to the understanding of the human “psyche” seems, in 


this age of neurosis, indispensable for anyone. Such knowledge is - 


certainly indispensable for those engaged in supervising teachers. 
Most of the difficulties confronting the supervisor have their 
urce in human relationship which, in turn, depends on the per 
sonalities of the people involved in the relationship. Since it is 
(or ought to be) by now a commonplace that the individual’s per- 
“onality is made up largely of unconscious mental contents, an 
awareness of the unconscious drives and conflicts that determine 
normal and abnormal behavior is obviously most useful. 
First, such knowledge is of inestimable value in helping the a 
visor to become aware of his own quirks. He may, if he exp — 
deeply enough, discover that much of the ee ce ee 
Pe iing others has itg a mr tiet with his teachers 
_,’ solistic, tyrannical and in cons ‘nstance, as Karl Men- 
might well discover from such a work, = bl m. 
Ninger’s Love and Hate that he is the main proble h tic and severe 
` : ognizing psychot 
econd, the supervisor trained in rec 


. A f 
iseful to the children o 
Psychonturotic symptoms can be most t — 
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New York City by removing, temporarily, i 
whose own mental difficulties bring unhap 
their children. The main job of supervisors is to give childr 
tally healthy, cheerful, courageous adults as teachers - 
justed to reality. The teacher whost mental life is not well 
anced can hardly exert the best possible influence even he ~bal- 
has had all the education courses and become an expert in iene 
ology. Carl Jung, in The Secret of the Golden Flower, quotes a 
an ancient Chinese sage to this effect: “Where the right nos, = 
the wrong methods, the wrong methods work i ght way on 
where the wrong man uses the right methods, the right methods work 
in the wrong way.” This is a truth generally accepted and always 
ignored among educators. We act as if in teaching a roomfy] A 
children methodology were everything, as if the word “technique” 
in teaching children had the same meaning that it has when we talk 
of “the technique of building a bridge.” 
Understanding of the laws of mental h 
one-sided emphasis. The supervisor woul 
emotional disorder among his teachers an 


at least, those ț 
PINESS into the li 


n men- 
» teachers a 


d learn to diagnose serious 
d do what lies in his power 


to get the hopelessly neurotic or neurotic personalities on his staff pe 


out of the classroom—away from children. 
Third, in all problems of remedial teaching, handling delinquents 
and discipline cases, awareness of the significant role played by 


childhood family relationships in determining adolescent maladjust- 


ment, emotional disorder and abnormal behavior is indispensable. 
This is hardly debatable and does not need demonstration at this 
late date. If the guidance staffs of our schools are not thoroughly 
conversant with what fifty years of psychiatry and almost forty 
years of psychoanalysis have contributed to our knowledge of what 
we still call “discipline cases” there will be no guidance worthy of 
the name. 

This class of retarded, bored and discouraged students needs 
a certain kind of teacher, The main requirement for 
teaching such a group is a healthy, mature personality—no 


l- 
merely knowledge of subject matter of courses at Teachers Co 


lege in methodology. Mental health plus a knowledge of prr- 
makes these dreadful children the kind of children they are, 1S na 
is needed most. This knowledge requires study of mental = 2 - 
For high school teachers assigned to such groups, Fran 


i i i e ant than 
Williams’ Adolescence, for instance, is far more import 
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ygiene would correct this 





Teaching Academic Subjects by Prof. Smith of the 
ples of Normal School. 
Kansas State rvision at its best takes the form of frequent con- 

Fourth, SUP : individual teacher. It is essential for the supervisor 

ferences with te articular mental peculiarities and emotional dif- 
to recognize t etter if these conferences are to bear fruit in 
rculties of a Knowledge of the individual teacher’s personal 
petter me of a sort to make psychological and psycho- 
roblems, leies useful, enables the supervisor to win that con- 
analytic peel that loyalty without which he is helpless. To 
‘co i subtle relationship between teacher and pupil—the aim 
= pr all supervision—a real rapport between teacher and 
meee is essential. Matter-of-fact, friendly mp nan is a 
thing devoutly to be wished. . The study of mental hygiene is a 
major instrument for achieving that aim. : 


Husert N. Hart Stuyvesant High School 


THERE JUST ISN'T A THING IN THIS LIBRARY 


When a teacher or a pupil sweeps out of the school library with a 
scathing “There just isn’t a thing in this library,” the literal minded 
librarian, remembering her library school course in book selection, 
approved buying lists, circulation figures, and number of reserve 
slips, can be amused, hurt, angry or self-reproachful. It is hers 
to reason, if there is or isn’t a thing in the library, why it is or isn’t 
there, for book selection is both a science and an art in which she 
Must excel, 

Familiar with the school’s objectives, curricula and teaching meth- 
oS, alive to the interests and activities of young people, and in- 
lormed as to their social background at home and in the community, 
and the accessibility of reading material elsewhere, and acquainted 
"ith the broad national and world problems of the day, the librarian 
TIES to give the school public not everything it wants, but the best 
that it Will read or use to advantage. 

-a librarian, advised by readers, visiting book agents, sales cam- 
Palgns and critica] reviews, must be discriminating in her choice of 
e best reading for the largest number at the least cost.” She 
‘annot be guided by demand alone; she must weigh how important 
* subject is in itself and how it compares with other subjects for 
Which ¢ ere are demands. She must investigate how far — 
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resources already satisfy demand; and, having determined th , 
ee 


and kind of additional information that js needed, decide 
the content of the volume under consideration satisfies 
To be considered for purchase, a title, duly 
appear on a buying list approved by the Board 
lists are revised twice a year by a reading committee of libran 
and subject teachers, who pass upon books recommended in a 
and October by the faculty of each school through their eats 
This system precludes the immediate accession of bools sf e. 
recent imprint, and prevents supplying a school with a best ost 


1944) 
Xtent 
Whether 
contracted for, me 
of Education, The 


i . . sell 
when it first appears on the shelves of lending libraries. Sometimes 
it is impossible to obtain even the older books listed because they 
are out of print. 


Keeping her own likes in the background, avoidin 
of favorite classes of readers, and treating all departments fairly, 
the librarian welcomes suggestions from the faculty and student 
body, but the final responsibility of book selection is hers. Con- 
sidering both demand and anticipated use, she must avoid the pur- 


g indulgence 


chase of trifling but widely read books and of “good” but unused” 


books. She knows that poor judgment in selection deprives readers 
of material appropriate for secondary school purposes: that- should 


be available for their use. The watchword of a library is “Service,” - 


and the book stock, providing factual, inspirational and recreational 
reading, is the foundation on which the service structure of a library 
rests. With a decidedly limited budget and a restricted list from 
which. to choose, she cannot afford to make many mistakes. 

IRMA SCHWEIKART Bronx High School of Science 


NO MORE TRADE POETRY—AN ANSWER TO MR. BECKOFF 


Mr. A. H. Lass 
Editor, High Points 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 
I wish to protest against the educational narrowness and peda- 


itled 
gogical atavism expressed in Samuel Beckoff’s article, ae 
Poetry For Vocational Schools.* As in the progressive dev 





* High Points, April 1944, 
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| socational students, poems on el 


aa a a 
yp. BECKOFE < educational, there are 

ysWER arently 1n thing ented to us 
we ing thing®» ey For Mr. Beckoff has pres utlook 
, : o 
tof i ancient typ% tmoded, ill-adapted to the new oduct 
| t tyPe Gate who is our educational product. 
ancien f the 

f 


ee 7 d to be called Trade English, the n 
T hich, like our vermiform appendices, sti 
oi W , 


i English 
-> present day vocational 
S le it as Mr. Beckoff’s Poetry For 


For implied in Mr. Beckoff’s article is the 
yocational _ ch poems on needle trades to needle trades 
ption that we should tea ectrical trades to electrical students, 

In outlook and pedagogical method, this does not differ 
a ie ol Trade English, in which all English class activities 
i phere composition, etc., were directly related. to on 
nl of the student. Thus, in the plumbing trade, for ee the 
sudent was given word lists related to the plumbing trade. Com- 
wsition, discussion, speech activities were also to be related to ‘the 
lumbing trade. However, we wish to produce intelligent, sensi- 


; t0 À 

p (he ancient WP 
S 

school vestige 

yon th ys here and th 


we may recogn 
reaching - Today 


| tive, righteous, politically and socially-conscious plumbers. Poetry 


an do its share in developing in the student these attributes. But 
poetry cannot do its share in developing these attributes when it is 
made an appendage to the desire for a trade and a job. This trade 
poetry approach is a perversion of the true function of poetry 
aching, It narrows the outlook of the student instead of widening 
is universalizing the student’s outlook on the world of men, things, 
“3 Process. Poetry must make our youthful worker sensitive to 
Ses beauty and mystery about him. It must make him 
ie ee and evaluate his fellow beings. It must make him 
and - ice and hate Injustice. It must arouse him against ar 
im curi It must make him love truth and reason. It must make 
ake ous about man’s origin and about man’s destiny. It m 
Must =a ee about Space, Time, Causality, and Deity. It 
While i 'm see man’s greatness and man’s npg l , 

Commun Ír, Beckoff’s desire for the intelligible an i 1e rouge 
nde cable is commendable, his trade poetry approach 1s to be 
Pie aS a throwback to the type of methods in vogue when 
all Su Cally expressed policy of the vocational schools was to relate 
able jects to the narrow practical aim of teaching a trade, a Bale 
M economic skill, for the purpose of getting a job. Let us, if 
Produce workers in a trade in our high schools, produce 
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cultured workers—humanized, emotionally cultivated, 
ubiquitous beauty of poetry. Trade poetry is not 
accomplish this task. It is as narrow as the vocati 
which it is sprung. 

Henry M. PoLLET Brooklyn High School for Specialty Trade 
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THE WHOLE IS GREATER THAN THE SUM OF ITS PARTS 


Educational authorities have emphasized the importance of teach- 
ing a subject as a “whole,” rather than a series of parts. The stu- 


dent who views the subject as a whole can more easily fill in the 


related parts. They become meaningful, dovetailing with each other. 
Teaching a subject as a “whole” is akin to a problem approach, 
The entire topic is the problem, which needs to be developed and 
studied. The student then applies himself to its solution, by build- 
ing all the parts that complete the picture. 
The teaching of Mathematics can be improved through such an 
approach. For example, in Geometry, the congruence of triangles 
represents a unit of thought. All the different ways of showing that 
triangles are congruent can be explained in one or two days. They 
can be presented, informally, through experimentation, or postu- 
lated. This can be followed by a series of “recognition” exercises. 
They should be simple examples whose function is to familiarize the 
student with the theorems on congruence. This topic should then 
be followed by the subject of parallels. The two can then be inte- 
grated by a series of simple exercises, and constructions. After the 
“recognition” period has ended, the teacher can retrace his steps and 
introduce more difficult examples, including the use of axioms. At 
this time the theorems previously postulated, can be proved. 

Let me illustrate by developing the congruent triangle theorems. 
After the student understands that congruent figures are those E 
can be made to coincide, he is taught how to construct a line, eque 
to a given line and an angle equal to a given angle. The ieman 
problem is then proposed: Here is a given triangle. How can W 
construct another which shall be congruent to it. With the aid Ps 
a ruler, compasses, and pencil, the student will “discover” the “ee 
ods of S.A.S., A.S.A., and S.S.S. The teacher should also use 
protractor. 
' By means of these tools the student can arrive at a a con- 
clusions; namely, that there are three ways of establishing the 
78 


e con- 


| E A 
e of triangles. By measuring, he can even establish the posi- 
c 


.-„ of the corresponding parts. = , 
os i followed by the “recognition” theorems that were men- 


iously. ` 

inact ee aa 2 of Plane Geometry, the major topics follow: 
ail Triangles, Parallel Lines and Parallelograms, The Con- 
currency Theorems, The Angles of a Polygon, The Chords and Arcs 
of a Circle, The Angle Measurement Theorems, Constructions. 

| taught the first term of Plane Geometry using this method and 
found that the students acquired considerable power by the end of 
the term. Four teachers at the new Utrecht High School also ex- 
perimented using the topic of angle measurement. Mr. Sitomer, 
Chairman of the Mathematics has sent me the following summary of 
their findings. 

(A question mark (?) means that insufficient evidence did not 
warrant a definite conclusion). | 

l. Does the student distinguish between different types of angles 
more easily? All 4 answered yes. | 

2. Does he use the theorems more intelligently? One yes, three ?. 

3. Does it make a valuable contribution to an understanding of 
the relationship between experimentation and a postulational system ? 
Two yes and two no. 

4. Does it stimulate student’s interest to explore for himself the 
question of other types of angles? Two yes and two ?. 

5. Does it take a longer time to teach the unit? All four, no. 
Three added less 

6. Are test results more satisfactory? Three yes, one ?. 

might mention that, when the time came to prove the theorems, 


om had developed sufficient power to do these as original 
Cises, 


pook 


gruen 


y 
Teaching Mathematics in terms of whole units is based on sound 
“ational principles. It merits further trials. 
AMUEL C, GREENFIELD Stuyvesant High School 


Books 
r 


j By James Pipes. University of Oklahoma Press. 1944. 

Poer, Poradic interest in the American renaissance as expressed in folk- 

tunes Stems to be sweeping the country. Collecting folk-ballads and folk- 
has long been an exciting pursuit of investigators in the field, Along 
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with this search has gone an intensified study of the commo 
folk. When the two streams meet, the result is a marriage o 
literature. 

From the swamplands of Louisiana where Negroes toil an "pe 
congregate in the Forty-Acre Store, a native of old Natchez, who a and 
years as clerk, patiently recorded the speech and folk-say of ioe ten 
Out of these experiences were born the nine fantasias hammered out i Natives. 
running verse. Tied by a thread of narrative, these nine bursts oe nee 
chant parade their spontaneous and primitive images. egro 

The sweep of imagination is nimble and free. Now it soars like 
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mE Ea . an 
and then slips into the Louisiana mud. Cyclonic and colossal at its bet bee 
units pulse along in staccato rhythm. At times the picture is viid 


when it presents the steamboat to Paradise loaded with its “straw-hatted 
saints an’ bare-footed angels.” After the angels in overalls fade out, we get 
blood and flesh laborers on the levee and in the log-mills, 


The solemn allegory of the Negro in bondage is whimsically dressed in 
colloquialisms truly unique. There is Big Iron, the builder who works “for 
de white man” and his eventual emancipation aided by his slow acquisition 
of knowledge. Ziba with his fifteen sons and their dealings with History 
rides high. Only one Negro type, Big Spender tends to run in conventional 
grooves: the regal spendthrift who resembles a Disney cartoon in technicolor. 
The simple joys and pangs, the mere thrill of touch and sound and sight, 
engage these children of the South who move in a strictly sensory world. 

The folk-quality of exaggerated humor in some of these tales takes the 
familiar pattern found in tales told on the Liar’s Bench in the coves of 
Southern highlands. , 

Structurally these units start with high exuberance but run down into 
repetitive cadence and phrase. Though the intended effect may be that of 
counterpoint in music, the rhetorical shouts often degenerate into eddies of 
sound, and the phantasmagoria, a cinematic succession of externalities. 


Most timely and different in tone from the rest of the book is the final 
section, Freedom in a Word, done in fresh, unhackneyed lines consistently 
even and rousing and sonorous. The variations on the theme of freedom 
are well sustained. 

Freedom, that’s a fire breathin’ word 
a bugle an’ drum word 

a whistle blowin’, bell-ringin’ 

man hollerin’, woman weepin’ 

child screamin’ word. 


Freedom, that’s a liberty lovin’ word 

as full of beak an’ talon 

as eagle eggs 

hatchin’ on In-de-pen-dence Day. l pea a 

The whimsical and tender penportrajts jn the margins and tait-p OT LV ET Lt Neen 

mirably carry out the spj it-of the text. O AN NORA pe ( ATTI yN. EN Å : SOXKEEPIN 
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Education in the Practical Arts” 
GEORGE D. STODDARD 
Commissioner of Education, State of New York 


it is of historic interest that men brought up under hard condi- 
ions of learning and occupation frequently sought to make things 
petter for succeeding generations, Usually they turned to existing 
schools and colleges, but occasionally they established new institu- 
jons. 
"I few simple statements sufficed to set the new educaional pat- 
ten. Thus the “definite vocational skill” emphasized by the founder 
of Pratt Institute has proved to be an abiding and fruitful concept. 
Rigidly interpreted it could have produced another trade school not 
equal to the larger purposes that have distinguished the Pratt pro- 
gram. There is no substitute for the good craftsman, but the mod- 
em worker needs wide contacts: he is at once a personality, a 
homemaker, a citizen. 


NO CAUSE FOR CONFLICT. There has never been a true 
cause for conflict between the technical, vocational or professional 
on the one hand, and the liberal or general on the other. To be un- 
skillful is to risk being illiberal; to be skilled in eye-ear-hand coor- 
dinations; but insensitive to abstract meaning, is to lose the common 
louch with other men. Language in all its forms is a means of 
social exchange, 

The occupational hazard of the standard liberal arts college is a 
Preoccupation with the introductory and fragmentary aspects of 
abstract learning. Disengaged from professional standards, free 
from competition on the job, the liberal student is tempted to iden- 
uly browsing with intellectual progress. There is a place for the 
“sual and the recreational, but that place, it seems to me, is supple- 
“mentary to the systematic and comprehensive. 

e busy student in the practical course, with numerous work 
"amples before him, is unlikely to get hazy or dreamy. At the 
Performance level, he finds it easy to maintain a sense of progress— 
lack of it. Any doubts he may have are resolved by comparison 
wth the work of others. The competitive demands of discernible 
*Ab _ Stoddard, Commissioner of Educa- 

Soe = midre ip ee al the State of New York, at Pratt 


Institute’ "s Day, 9 am. Monday, October 2, 194, in 
Tr E n Tatae te Avenue and St. James Place, Brooklyn, 
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occupations are never far removed. Superb craftsmanship wi) 
make its own way. l Bi 

I am not sure that the regions of personal, civic, and artistic 
rowth that surround this hard core of competence are so clearly 
d. Given two good designers, only one may be versatile, 


& 
be uninformed on the problems of peace and pros- 


delineate 
and both may 
perity. 
THE COMPLEX AMERICAN. The adult American, by reason 
of the democratic process, iS inevitably a complex fellow. He is 
expected to be individually responsible in many cultural and prac- 
tical areas. There is no one, fortunately, to tell him exactly what 
to do, or think, or believe. Each person 1s different in physique, 
like to respect that difference. The 


mentality and character, and we ere 
process of education reveals and develops special abilities, while 


giving all persons access to a common fund of knowledge. The 
outcome is a unique pattern of growt 


person. 
Should we not all agree that, 
friends, it is impossible to rate a person by exclusive attention to 


his work output? Frequently only a small part of the self is re- 
vealed in any object produced. As the occupational and profes- 
sional demands widen and deepen, a man and his work come to- 
gether, as it were. The fact remains that modern occupations are 
frequently so stratified as to prevent this satisfying result. 
TWO CONCEPTS MERGED. In education we seek, therefore, 
not simply a bridge connecting the practical and the liberal, but a 
worthy and inspiring merger of the two concepts. The librarian, for 
example, must love people as well as books. Unlike Sylvestre 
Bonnard, he must even love the books as a kind of human cur 
rency to be kept in circulation. The home economist, for her part 
must feel at home with living children. Such expectations are so 
obvious as to appear silly, but we can all think of exceptions. | 
Eventually the architect, to be professionally alive, must desig” 
and bring into being some handsome structures. It is his business 
to lift up the world from its concentration upon 
His sense of what is fitting and bequtiful has 
sand years in length. He knows the permiss 
he must study people to discover what they want. 


the physically ugly: 
a life-line six thou- 
ible variations, 
He should 


h and responsiveness for each 


in the things that count among: 


1 a 
the councils and committees of government— 
d building makes this of special importance. 
ast, the expert designer has had little to do about the basic 
Ja the P f 5 city. To seek the nature of the problem, stand in the 
gesigs are mile of almost any American city, and look about you! 
the rural picture is more promising. The 


ely enough, i i 
ars the field; he plants in a pleasing, as well as efficient, 


Biology, technology an 
between men and nature. Line and color are easily 


relationship. How shall we achieve this 
ducational forces to bear upon this 


cTICA . 
increasingly 1 
fous of planning an 


Strang 
farmer cle 
manner . 


the compact : 
brought into harmonious 


in cities ? How shall we bring e 
problem ? | 
fixtures, and machines we may expect a 


In the realm of objects, 
vast improvement. We know that efficiency and the good design 


sre correlated. What ts good, tends to look good. 

The world will come around to high quality; it will seek the ex- 
pert. The whole history of man ‘has revealed his feeling for form, 
structure, and balance. The printed word, the systematic library 
service, the attention to problems of home and family—all these 
interests will endure. Man grew up, as it were, in forest, meadow 
and mountain, with streams and lakes nearby. He has not really 
been away from them for long. The new gregarious huddle of 
village or town was never conceived as a retreat from natural beauty. 
At its best, it offers convenient and attractive substitutes. 


SENSE OF PARTICIPATION. In addition to what he hears 
and sees, man likes to have a sense of participation. He is always 
aware of other people. To engage in common undertakings, to 
lake part in planning the future, will attract man inevitably. Every- 
dy becomes a part of history as he understands it; what hopes 
ecan clarify and accept become part of a definite faith. 
n He liberal ingredient, in short, is not foreign to practical aims. 
elbs to define the practical and to enhance its meaningfulness. 
ow much should be placed in the closely packed course of study? 
ch institution should try to answer this question—there is no uni- 
tsal formula that will apply. Time is short and simple compe- 


‘ence jg long. 
N ° 
ON-VOCATION AL AREAS. In everyday life, the non-voca- 


al areas are widening. The work week for many people is nor- 
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mally rather short. The forty-hour week, not given to many o 
now, is accompanied by the seventy-hour leisure-time week 
seventy hours cover such crucial activities as family life, civic 
recreation, study, travel, and social participation of all types. 
area may be saturated with joy or sorrow; it may be the Seas 
boredom or frustration. The problems of war and peace a 
construction fall within it. 

Every educational institution must come to terms with th 
great areas of human activity, building personalities that 
home in both. 


f us 
The 
life, 
This 
On of 
nd re. 


ese two 
are at 


THE REGENTS PLAN. I shall close with a brief description of 
the way in which the Regents Plan attempts to meet this problem 
in the various institutes that have been recommended. It is clear 
that we shall all be heavily indebted to the ideals which permeate 
Pratt Institute and to the successful practices here demonstrated. 
Young people in the postwar period face a world of new inven- 
tions and technical processes, new achievements in the satisfaction 
of human wants, and new demands for competence in citizenship, 
home relationships, and community living. The institutions will 
therefore be charged with the multiple task of combining technical 
training with a general education. This will enable each student to 
carry his own economic load more efficiently and to share in values 
that stimulate the human mind and awaken the human spirit. An 
adequate balance will be maintained between activities leading to 
occupational competence and those that give youth an appreciation 
of the American heritage. 


POST WAR DEMANDS. In New York Sate, not all the boys 
and girls desiring some form of higher education can be taken care 
of by assigning them to teachers colleges, agricultural schools, oT 
private colleges, as at present organized. We must expect, after 
the war, increased and varied demands for education beyond 
high school, in part at public expense. Every returning on 
and war worker will expect either a job or an opportunity for oh 
ther education, or perhaps a combination of the two; federal, ‘ ‘ute: 
and local resources should be joined in order to make this pos 


es- 
INSTITUTES. It is, therefore, recommended that thet a 
tablished Institutes of Applied Arts and Sciences, having 





cTICAL ARTS 


cipal objective the preparation of young men and women for 
P eons technical and semiprofessional in character. 
po 


The curriculums will include: 


j. A basic preparation for selected arts, technologies, and sub- 
ofessions which require a technical Proficiency not reached in 
righ school programs, — Some of the indicated occupations are those 
of; draftsmen, electrical technicians, store operators, dietitians, 
adio technicians, workers in hospitals, and in building, automotive, 
aviation and photographic services, laboratories, graphic arts, trans- 
portation, communication, and electronics. 

2. Related offerings in arts and sciences. 


3. Personal and civic arts designed to further the general welfare 
and understanding of the students. Instruction in English, social 
science, and other liberal subjects is considered essential to personal 
growth and citizenship. 

All these courses should be practical, for the main idea is to pro- 
vide a useful extension of education beyond the secondary level. 
Since it is important not to close the door to further education on 
the part of students displaying appropriate academic interests, ar- 
rangements will be made for accrediting courses taken in an insti- 
lute if presented later at a college or university, in so far as the 
work can be considered interchangeable. 


pRA 


AIM OF INSTITUTES, The constant aim in the work of all the 
ustitutes is to relate curriculums to the actual needs of students 
Preparing for a vocational career within two years. The curricu- 
lums Should carry an appeal to both boys and girls, and they should 
-sufficiently flexible to allow for changed conditions. Since the 
"stitutes are on a postsecondary level, they require for admission 
gh school graduation or its equivalent. But the institutes will not 
"Sst upon a Particular distribution of high school subject matter 
“T upon an arbitrary academic rating. 
Th addition to the main two-year program leading to a certifica- 
lon of accomplishment within a field of specialization, there will be 
Offered extension, short-term and part-time cooperative courses for 
Which the sd micsiwn requirements need be only maturity, interest, 
nd aptity des appropriate to the work chosen. This should appeal 
arge numbers of adults and displaced workers and to employed 
“Ons in need of refresher courses. 
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FEATURES OF PLAN. Certain features of the in 
which will not be elaborated in this report, are the fol] 

1. They are to be located on a regional basis in ord 
large group of commuting students and to take accoy 
tional differences in communities. 

2. Collaboration will be encouraged between the institut 
other educational institutions, public and private. 

3. The program of any institute will be available to 
sons throughout the State. 

4. Adequate guidance and counseling facilities will enable the 
institute to evaluate the ability, attainments, and interests of each 
student, and to arrange schedules of work appropriate to his needs. 

5. Major curriculums will be established in relation to placement 
opportunities on a long-trend basis. 

6. Adequate standards of student proficiency and accomplishment 
will be demanded. The aim is to reach, in two fully occupied years, 
a high level of vocational and personal fitness. 

7. The institute program will provide a valuable experience in 
technical and liberal studies, under the supervision of a qualified 
staff. The course is not a substitute for anything, but a direct at- 
tempt to make these two years richly rewarding. 


44] 
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nt of Occupa- 
es and 


young per- 


Training In The Armed Forces: , 
Implications for Postwar Education 


THE ORIGIN AND PURPOSE OF THE COMMITTEE 


The Committee to Study Army Training Methods and Procedures 
was designated by Dr. John E. Wade, Superintendent of Schools, 
on September 14, 1943. Dr. Wade outlined as the purpose of the 
Committee that of investigating Army methods and procedures 1 


*Part I of a report prepared by the following committee appointed el a 
Superintendent of Schools: William A. Hannig, Board of Examiners, a 
man; Maurice U. Ames, Supervisor of Junior High School Science; de 
H. Bristow, Assistant Director, Bureau of Reference, Research and . Her- 
tics; Otto Klitgord, Administrator, War Industries Training nn pee Sta- 
bert A. Landry, Research Assistant, Bureau of Reference, Research mania 
tistics; Ralph E. Horton, Director, War Courses, High School Secon 
(deceased); Charles F, Dienst, Major, Infantry, Training g 1944. 
Service Command ASF (assigned by Commanding General). ee in these 

As they are released, other parts of this report will be publishe 

columns, 
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ht of the recommendation by the Regents for setting up In- 
the lig ining of returned b eee 
| tes for the training © members of the Armed Forces 
1 outh generally. He explained that the Committee was to visit 
and J training centers and to make such other investigations as 
seemed advisable. He further indicated that while this portion of 
ine investigation was immediately concerned with Army centers it 
night later be enlarged to include training programs in other 
pranches of the Armed Forces. 

The work of this Committee followed a preliminary investigation 
which had been previously made for throwing light on preinduction 
training, by Associate Superintendent Jacob Greenberg, Assistant 
Superintendent William A. Hamm, and Assistant Supervisor Arthur 
Bowie, who also visited Army installations for this purpose. 

At the request of Dr. Wade, Major General Thomas A. Terry, 
Commanding General, Second Service Command ASF, designated 
Major Charles F. Dienst, Training Division, Second Service Com- 
mand ASF, to assist the Committee in its studies. 

Further exploration on the part of the Committee established 
the following objectives: | 

(a) Determining the methods and procedures now being used for train- 
ing in the Armed Forces which have implications for the establish- 
ment, organization, and operation of proposed Institutes and other 
forms of postwar education. , 

(b) Evaluating the organization, methods, and procedures observed in 
terms of their applicability and usefulness in New York City’s 
program of education. 

lt was further determined that the investigation include the fol- 
lowing aspects of the Army program: 

(a) Induction and reception centers. 

(b) General and special training programs. 

(c) The Armed Forces Institute. 


(d) Programs in colle d universities. 
ges an r — 
Attention was called to the fact that the investigation should be 


“mprehensive, including selection, pre-induction, induction, basic, 
‘nd special training. 

ajor Dienst accompanied the 
? the Committee his rich experience 
vell as an intimate knowledge of Army | 
ES OF THE TRAINING PROGRAM 
following aspects of this program: 


m is directed toward the achieve- 
ll 


TR 


Committee on its visits and brought 
as a school administrator as 
methods and procedures. 


OUTSTANDING FEATUR 


Attention is invited to the a 
: The Army training progr 
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ment of clearly-defined objectives—success in battle and vict $ 
war. In the military training program, information is the a i 


to the end, never the end in itself. The final test of i 
effective action against the enemy on the part of the so 
outfit to which he belongs. 

2. The process of induction includes mental tests, thoro 
cal examination, and the appraisal of experience. With the resul 
in hand, each man is studied with a view to the utmost Realise ts 
of his value in the performance of military tasks and the imi 
of military objectives. In any case, however, the occupational need 
of the service are paramount. Individual counseling is continous 
and unceasing in the interest of proper classification and assignment 
of the individual soldier. 

3. The Army training program is adapted to the special needs of 
men called under the operation of the Selective Service Law. In- 


struction is 
Idier and the 


ugh Physi. 


ductees receive medical treatment for remediable defects upon ad-. 


mission into the Service and are designated for duty according to 
physical fitness for general or limited service. As already stated, 
illiterates receive pre-basic instruction necessary to equip them for 
the regular training program. Soldiers under court-martial sentence 
are provided in disciplinary units with the opportunity for rein- 
Statement. The Rehabilitation Program provides special training 
for men injured in line of duty. Its slogan is: “The debt of disa- 
bility must be paid in the currency of opportunity.” 

4. Army training takes full advantage of modern equipment and 
of scientific methods for the realization of instructional values. 
Visual aids, particularly, are developed in the interest of efficient 
learning. Lectures are restricted in number and extent. Instead, 
men are taught through participation in the tasks of the Service. 
Individual achievement, rather than time allowance on the schedule, 
measures the completion of a course. 

5. It will be noted throughout this statement that the term “tram- 
ing” rather than “education” is applied to military instruction. This 
distinction must be kept in mind in the consideration of | 
and civilian procedures, because military training during a aac 
of national emergency is restricted to the immediate require al 
of national defense, while civilian education must bear in mn ji 
the manifold obligations of citizenship and must seek to develop 
individual to his fullest potentialities, both for his own sake an 
the interest of society as a whole. 

12 
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RAIN! THE ARMY INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 

ring a vast and comprehensive system of instruction and 
the members of the armed forces, the Army realized 
this training was a race against time, thoroughness and 
re essential. In the following, the salient points of this 
described. 


jn pre 
raining for 
that, though 
yecuracy we 
program are 
i CLASSIFICATION AND ASSIGNMENT. In its guidance 
set-up at its many reception centers, such as Fort Dix, the Army 
esting program generally involves three tests of the machine-scored 

e The Army General Classification Test (an omnibus test of 
general intelligence, involving arithmetic, vocabulary, and spatial 


relations, a test of mechanical comprehension, and a radio oper- 


itor’s aptitude test, are usually given to each soldier. Also, in con- 
nection with the initial classification process, each soldier is inter- 
viewed for about twenty minutes in order to obtain basic data that 
will assist the classification officer in making a tentative decision as 
to the soldier’s fullest usefulness to the Army. The information thus 
gathered helps the assignment officer in routing the soldier to the 
training center where his talents and background will be of most 
value. The interviewer is specially trained and has available an 
‘Oral Trade Question Manual,” which enables him to check on the 
vocational skills claimed, and a “Dictionary of Occupational Titles,” 
which assists in selecting a proper civilian job title for the inductee’s 
xcupational experience, as well as other interview tools and guides. 
The Soldier’s Qualification Card is handled by the interviewer, who 
records thereon a summary of each inductee’s personal history, edu- 
ation, occupational experience, military skills, knowledge of for- 
“gn languages, data on demonstrated ability as a leader, and other 
valuable guidance items, These items are adapted to a coding sys- 
em suitable for easy mechanical sorting. This card follows the 
an Wherever he goes and becomes a part of his permanent 
The guidance process continues throughout the soldier’s career. 
“Ny types of specialized aptitude tests are used. Personnel of- 
“tS assigned to military units try to route each man into the ac- 
Wity where he will be most useful. The Army also tries to have 
S Classification experts assemble descriptions of the jobs the ser- 
Vicemen learn, in order to use this system in reverse for guidance 
° civilian jobs in the postwar period. 
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II. COURSES. More than eight hundred course 
to specific jobs in the services have been planned. Each Cover 
basic information and skills involved in the job. Most j- A the 
courses are essentially vocational in nature, ranging wi lie ese 
those requiring the lowest skills and abilities, such as one for rom 
riggers, to those requiring the highest, such as that for Sie pas 
pilots. The Army has broken down many complex ibis dives Pans 
specialized unit operations, so that training courses in these can K 
completed in a few weeks or months. S 
It is said that nine out of ten Army specialized jobs involve Skills 
needed for civilian jobs. Aviation metalworkers, for example, learn 
to repair radiators, pipe connections, and joints. They become fa- 


S Correspondin 


miliar with all the kinds of metal used on aircraft. They learn to- 


forge, brace, weld, and electroplate metals. They learn how to bend 
pipe and operate hand and power tools. They use acetylene weld- 
ing and cutting outfits. When such a worker is ready to return to 
civilian life he may, with further training, become a metalsmith, a 
shipfitter, a tinsmith, a plumber, or an aviation maintenance man. 

Instruction in the Army other than that provided by these voca- 
tional courses is largely concentrated in the Army Specialized Train- 
ing Program, where many thousands of soldiers with collegiate 
prerequisites or standing are assigned to colleges and universities 
for streamlined, shortened courses in such fields as medicine, en- 
gineering, or languages. These A. S. T. P. courses are under the 
general supervision of Army authorities chiefly to achieve uniform- 
ity, speed, and discipline, but are administered and taught by the 
college authorities and teachers in accordance with their usual 
methods. 


III. METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. In its “Field Manual on 
Military Training,” FM-21-5, the Army lists the following as the 
teaching methods most commonly used: Lectures, Conferences, Dem- 
onstrations, Group Performance, and the Coach-and-Pupil M ethod. 
The Lecture Method is described as the least effective method of 1m- 
parting knowledge. The Conference Method is recommended a5 
preferable to the Lecture Method in that it enables the instructor i 
determine readily whether his ideas are making the correct impr 


a . e i those 
sion, and in that it allows the student to clear up, by saa ect care- 
points which he does not understand. A well-planned an tive 


c 
fully presented Demonstration is held to be one of the most elle 
14 
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7 instruction. Demonstrations used in conjunction with 
pê methods of instruction are recommended. The use of train- 
j s i take the place of many time-consuming demonstrations 
ng vested. The Group Performance Method is deemed excellent 
5 „uction in various technical operations by the slow-motion or 
fot pa procedure. The Coach-and-Pupil Method is suggested 
step” iow procedure and not as an introductory method of 
45 ië In this system, individuals are paired off and, acting 
sent as coach and pupil, teach each other the procedure previ- 
wsly explained and demonstrated by the instructor, 

The Army Signal Corps recommends class sizes of 1 to 25 for 
iirected discussions, 14 to 25 for indoor instruction groups, and 25 
or more for lecture groups. 

The methods of instruction for teacher trainees in the Army are 


described in detail in Technical Manu TM 21-250 and visually ob- 


| jetified in Training Film TF 7-295, entitled Military Training. 


These represent the best thought and practice of civilian educational 
experts, adapted for specialized Army needs. There is considerable 
evidence to show that in actual practice Army instructors adhere 
dosely to these methods. : l 

According to this manual the teaching process is divided into 
fve stages : 


l. Preparation by the instructor. 

2. Presentation, including introduction, explanation, and demonstration. 
3. Application. 

4. Examination or testing. 

5. Discussion and critique. 


The Preparation stage is considered by the Army as the most im- 
Portant, A job analysis—the process of breaking down the job 
nto the component “skills,” “information,” and “operations”—is 


" essential part of lesson planning. The manual prescribes the 
l. Determine lesson objective. 


Formulate the 1 itl 

e lesson title. , : 
- Analyze the lesson materials and determine the key anc r 
etermine their relation to earlier lessons and students ackground. 
ment, and materials needed. 


a ing aids, equip 
emun teaching; ai, e lesson to students. 


Plan methods of introducing the tes a 
Outline presentation of new a : 
i S. 
a. List the teaching pom 
b. Select illustrations and demonstrations, 


c. Select methods of presentation. 
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8. Plan applications. 

9. Prepare test questions and problems. 

10. Prepare for summary and review of lesson. 
11. Prepare assignments and references, ` 
12. Allocate time to each part of lesson. 


In the Presentation stage the introduction is aim 
interest, relating the lesson to what the students already know 
clarifying the lesson objective. Instructors are asked to liats 
lessons with visual aids, such as charts, models, and films a x 
actual practice these appear to be widely used. An important a 
of the presentation involves individual demonstrations of proce 
utilizing actual Army material. Through laboratory manuals, Ba 
tematic and comprehensive instruction is provided in the handli 

and operation of tools and equipment. The wide extent of their 

use indicates the importance of these manuals as teaching devices, 
The Army practices the fundamental principle of 
doing.” It believes that men are best trained in activities by indi- 
vidually participating in them. This learning by doing is the 4ppli- 
cation stage of the instructional method; supervised student activity 
enables him to put into practice procedures previously taught. Wher- 
ever possible—and this is usually the case—the student works inde- 
pendently. Speed is important, but the real emphasis is on accuracy 
and thoroughness. In later stages of training, resourcefulness is 
also emphasized. The student soldier is confronted with Army 
life situations and unexpected difficulties as they might arise in 
actual combat service. 


(December, 1944) 


ed at arousin 


For the Examination step, achievement, comprehension, and 
power tests are carefully worked out and administered for com- 
paratively small units of instruction. The army testing program re- 
quires a student to demonstrate thorough knowledge or perfect skill 
in a test on a unit before he can proceed to the next unit. 

Discussion and Critique follow the testing and constitute the final 
stage of instruction. This step aims to give a summary of an m” 
all picture of what has been taught, and to clarify any phases ot 
instruction which appear not to have been fully understood. It ais 
provides a tie-up with other lessons in the course. 


Each student goes through the same uniform and compre 
course. Thus, knowledge is imparted and skills are taught 
ing to an approved procedure, with nothing left to chance 


ference of opinion. On the other hand, under favorable con 
16 


hensive 
accord- 
or dif- 
ditions, 


“learning by ` 
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srormit¥ makes possible varied Progress rates and even the 
of instructors. Within limitations, individual differ- 
re recognized largely in the speed of completion of the course, 
ences 4 facilitate this degree of individualization, one instructor 


r to a. 
so rvices more than ten students in the laboratory types of in- 
raf 


„truction. 


IV. MATERIALS OF INSTRUCTION . The Army is making 
„tensive and effective use of audio-visual aids such as sound films, 
im strips, charts, models, maps, dioramas, mock-ups, and sample 
equipment. a aa 

By way of example, the Central Film Library of the Second Serv- 
ce Command, serving New York, New Jersey, and Delaware, had 
wailable, as of February 1, 1944, approximately 1600 prints of 16 
mm. sound films. There were available a total of approximately 
7500 prints in the libraries throughout the Second Service Command 
area. In the New York City area alone, the monthly record shows 
an average of approximately 3600 showings of films. There are 
isted for the use of Army Ground Service and Army Air Forces 
approximately 1200 different titles of 16 mm. sound films and ap- 
proximately 1200 different titles of 35 mm. film strips. Most of 
these films and film strips are designed to aid training for special- 
zed Army jobs. However, there are many which are of general 
interest and value, such as those in the series: “Why We Fight,” 
‘Fighting Men,” “Safeguarding Military Information,” and “His- 
torical Film Bulletin.” 

Ar rangements for the construction, development, distribution, and 
itlization of audio-visual aids are an important part of the Army 
‘nstructional program. The Signal Corps in particular is charged 
with the Preparation of a large number of these materials. While 
"any of these aids are prepared centrally, the Army Manual also 
‘tresses the need for ingenuity and resourcefulness on the part of 
the instructor in preparing his own materials. l 

he Army is also making extensive and effective use of self- 
leaching and self-testing material, such as detailed technical manuals, 
or books, and testbooks, which are subject to constant revision, 

tom the foregoing it is apparent that one of the outstanding 

“atures of the Army instructional program 1s the generous provi- 
‘on made for teaching aids and equipment, for which neither pains 
= ¢xpense has been spared. 
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V. TEACHER SELECTION, TRAINING, ann 2” 
SION. Teachers for these training courses w 
from army personnel on the basis of prior tea 
experience. Since, however, the need greatly 
from this source, it was necessary to select oth 
trainees who gave evidence that they might be 
These men are first assigned to specialist traini 
grounding in the technical material which they may later teach 
From among the more promising of these, instructor trainees : 
selected on the basis of prior experience, test scores, and mate 
by supervisory personnel. These ratings are made on a finila 
evaluation scale by: (a) the personnel officer; (b) three officers 
in charge of training; (c) the company commander: and (d) ak 
interviewer. The principal traits evaluated are military bearing 
and appearance, physical fitness, leadership, willingness to take re- 
sponsibility, initiative, enthusiasm, mental alertness, and ability as 
a speaker. 

These instructor trainees are then given a brief course in Army 
methods and materials of instruction, as previously described in 
this report. Frequent opportunities are provided for the solution 
of practical problems arising in training situations and for practice 
teaching followed by discussion. The instructor trainees are also 
given opportunities to observe expert Army instructors, to prepare 
on these observations, and to discuss them at length. 

New instructors are closely supervised by the officers in charge 
of training. Lesson plans and preparations are checked, and fre- 

quent conferences on instructional problems are held. The training 
manual calls for brief daily supervisory visits. An occasional full- 
period visit for each class is also required. Following such visits, 
supervisors are obliged to prepare detailed reports on forms, 3 
which ratings are given under the following major headings, eac 

r ‘ . tor the 
of which has several subheadings: the classroom, the instruc s i 
students, the lesson, and the summary. Recommended q 
for the improvement of instruction are in accordance with the best 
recognized practice. 


1944) 
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rst Selected 
and technical 
exceeded the Supply 
ers from among the 
used as instructors 
ng to get a thorough 


ere at 
ching 


IMPLICATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


. . f e ith ref- 
Previous sections have presented ‘pertinent information yat: 
erence to the nature of a variety of features of the Army 


tion O 
program. The study made of these has led to the formulati 
18 
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p ecommendations to serve two purposes: (1) to suggest a 
certain Fe certain aspects of the program of the Proposed Postwar 

“al Institutes’ and other forms of postwar education and (2) 
ore the effectiveness of ba present program of education, 

in presenting these recommendations and their implications, there 
a clear recognition of the fact that the purposes of the Army 
raining program differ considerably from the purposes of the peace- 
ime program of the schools. Sight has not been lost of the fact 
hat the Army program emphasizes mastery of specific skills, that 
its basic motivations differ, as likewise do the methods of group 
organization and control. However, in spite of these differences it 
was found that certain important features of the Army training 
program could well be given serious consideration in the light of 
their possible contributions to our own problems. The recommenda- 
tions that follow seek to capitalize upon these possibilities. 

These recommendations are presented in connection with the 
particular features of the Army training program with which they 
are concerned.’ Each is preceded by a general statement that pro- 
vides an orientation to the situation involved. The recommenda- 
tions which follow the general statement are in most instances num- 
bered (1) and (2), respectively, in accordance with the two pur- 
poses indicated in the first paragraph above. 


I. Unit Courses 
The Army Situation 


The curriculum of the Army training program consists in the 
Main of a reat number of courses of varying length designed to 
train for very specific jobs. From this point of view they are voca- 
tonal courses. Fach course is a complete structure covering all 
aspects of the knowledge and skills required; course outlines are 
Prepared in great detail. This is necessary both to insure uniformity 
of product and to serve as a guide for the instructional staff. 


The Recommendations 


(1) From the general nature of the anticipated program of the 
°stwar Technical Institute, it is to be expected that many unit 
Courses involving a high degree of specialization will be offered. 
“cordingly, it is recommended that the Institute courses should 
follow the general plan of the training courses for Army specializa- 
tions, It is also recommended that courses be designed to further 
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the specialized training that members of the arme 
production workers may have received, so that t 
requirements of related peacetime occupations. 

(2) The schools of the City of New York have a responsibit 
for providing both general education and special education : lity 
provision for special education, certain features of the Army 7 its 
ing program might well be used more widely. For example, in ain- 
ing training for specific vocational competence, the short unit - ei 
cialized training course of the Army has particular merit, pe- 

Accordingly, it is recommended that consideration be given to the 
inclusion of a greater number of specialized short unit courses de- 
signed to equip with specific vocational skills young people whose 
terminal education is obtained in the academic secondary schools 
Such courses would be accompaniments to the program for general 
education and would prepare students for immediate entry into 
business and industry. 


ber, 194 4] 
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I. Emphasis Upon Mastery of Knowledge and Skills 
The Army Situation 
The attainment standards of the Army training program call for 
the mastery of the specific knowledges and skills required for the 
Army specializations for which men are being trained. The Army 
manuals on teaching methods emphasize the importance of thorough 
mastery of one assignment before the work of the next assignment 
is begun. Mastery goals have been established to enable both 
trainee and instructor to appraise the progress made. 


The Recommendations 


(1) Since one of the important objectives of the Postwar Tech- 
nical Institutes is specialized vocational competence, it is recom- 
mended that the aims and objectives of the Institutes emphasize 
clearly the need for thorough mastery of the knowledges and skills 
necessary for the peacetime occupations for which the training a 
being given. It is also recommended that the basic units of 1m- 
struction and the various materials used in the instructional rae 
be designed to facilitate as well as insure the attainment of 
objective. a . 

(2) Over a period of years the scope of the educational a 
of the New York City school system has increasingly oa S i 
There have been changes in content, as well as in emphases. ) 
20 


Aini NG IN THE ARMED F tee ee ce 
ings, greater stress has been placed upon some of the more 

other Di outcomes of the educational process. Further, the ac- 
itang! of the experience approach has focussed attention on more 
cepa teaching methods. All of these factors have resulted in 
norm cing competition for the time and attention of teachers. 
Te cine gains appear to have been made in some of the 
wie well as some of the broadened areas of the educational 
new = the opinion is held by some that these have come at the 
ao ea at other equally important areas. It is held that inadequate 
eat is given to achievement. It is therefore recommended that 


(a) Clearly defined mastery goals should be set up for the guid- 
ance of teachers and pupils. 


(b) These mastery goals on each grade level should recognize the 
individual differences of the pupils found on these levels. 


(c) Teachers and supervisors make certain that sufficient em- 
phasis be placed upon mastery of the knowledges and skills 
taught to pupils. 


Il. Utilization of Real Life Situations 
The Army Situation 


Every effort is made in the Army training program to provide 
larning situations that are as realistic as possible. These “real 
life” situations motivate and make possible the more effective learn- 
mg of the knowledges and skills necessary for the Army specializa- 
tions, Further, they provide the opportunity for applying the knowl- 
edges and skills learned in a variety of situations. Training in 
meeting problems as they may arise at the front with such materials 
às they may have at hand serves the added purpose of developing 
Such characteristics as resourcefulness, ingenuity, and initiative. 

hese are important, since the success of an Army depends in no 
‘mall measure upon its ability to meet situations as they arise and 
0 make the most of them. 


T i 
he R ecommendations 


(1) If the Postwar Technical Institutes are to train persons for 
“lective Participation in peacetime occupations, this training must 
directly related to the job to be done. Thus, where possible, the 
ning should take place in the typical job situation. Accordingly, 
is recommended that in every case possible, the knowledges and 
2l 
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skills necessary for the occupations in which training Will be 
vided should be acquired in representative work Situation a 
is now in a large measure true of the War Industries Tra; tis 
Program. Further, these training situations should Provide Bi 
tice in meeting the variety of problems that might arise on an 
in order to develop resourcefulness and ingenuity. © Job 

(2) Learning in real life situations is an objective of the 
program” of education recently adopted for the New York 
elementary schools. While it has resulted in the increasin 
of experimental learning, there is evidence that such learnin 
receive more universal emphasis. Accordingly, it is recom 
that every effort be made to stress the importance of such learnin 
as well as to acquaint teachers with the techniques involved. Such 
devices as supervisory conferences, in-service courses, workshop 
activities and bulletins should be used to aid in the achievement of 
this goal. The importance of learning in real life situations in terms 
of such outcomes as resourcefulness, initiative, application of knowl- 
edge and integration of subject matter should also be emphasized. 


Ki 


new 
City 
§ use 


mended 


IV. Individualized Progress Plan 
The Army Situation 


In order to speed up the training program, many of the Army 


training courses are designed to permit trainees to progress as rap- 
idly as their individual abilities permit. Thus the courses for many 
Army specializations are made up of short instructional units, which 
include the necessary textual material, practice problems, laboratory 
exercises, references, and tests. This use of the individualized in- 
struction method in much of the training for the special occupations 
of the Army has among other things made it possible to train hun- 
dreds of thousands of men rapidly and efficiently. 


The Recommendations 


One of the objectives of the Postwar Technical Institutes wi i 
that of equipping former members of the armed services and ube. 
ers in war industries with marketable skills in the minimum k 
An individualized progress plan will facilitate the ae es 
this objective, particularly since the students who will atte? back- 
institutes will differ both in their learning rates and their 1" 


grounds of experience. 
22 
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Vy. Class Size in Relation to Instruction 
The Army 5 ituation 


The success of the Army training Program is in no small measure 

result of the extent to which instruction has been individualized. 
Thi i individualization has been made possible by the relatively small 
number of students for which each instructor is responsible. For 
example, in the laboratory type of instruction that is commonly 
ysed in many training centers, the recommended ratio is one in- 
sructor for each ten students. Where the subject matter permits 
group work, the range designated for most effective instruction is 
from 14 to 25 students per instructor. In practice, it has been found 
that these standards are closely followed. 


RAINING 


The Recommendations 


(1) As now envisioned, the major function of the Postwar Tech- 
nical Institutes will be that of providing specialized training for spe- 
cific jobs. It will be important that students enrolled in these 
institutes be prepared for civilian jobs in the minimum time. To ac- 
complish this objective, the institutes must be adequately staffed with 
competent instructors. Accordingly, it is recommended that the ratio 
of students to instructor should be maintained at the level which 
the Army has found to be most favorable for individual progress. 


(2) Since effectiveness of instruction is dependent among other 
things upon close student-teacher relationships, the success of the 
Amy training program suggests the need for increasing the oppor- 
tunities for teachers and pupils of the New York City schools to 
work together more closely. Accordingly, it is recommended that 
steps be taken to reduce further the pupil-teacher ratio by the pro- 
vision of sufficient teacher personnel, especially in those classes 
that exceed the existing city-wide average of number of pupils to 
fach teacher, 


VI. Instructional Material 
The Army Situation 
One of the striking features of the Army training program is the 
Wealth of all kinds of instructional materiel available. . In addition 
0 the more usual types, there are many kinds of material used that 
ave been especially devised for particular instructional steps or 
Processes, Many of these display much ingenuity in both design 
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d construction. The availability and utilization of this materie] 
san contributed much to the effectiveness of the training Program 
_ . 


/ 


The Recommendations a a 
: that as soon as the specific nature 

(1) t i moane er eiei Institutes is established, Ret 
iyi should be made of its materiel requirements. This will 
require a thorough job analysis of the instructional processes neceg. 
sary for the accomplishment of the course obj ectives. The planning 
of unit courses should — planning for instructional materia] 

i ing. 

(2) ger on a of up-to-date instructional mà- 
M: makes difficult the most effective teaching in the New York 
City schools. Accordingly, it is recommended that additional funds 
be included in the budget to supply teachers on all levels with such 
educational materiel as is necessary for the educational job to be 
done. Further, it is recommended that a program of vigorous 
publicity be inaugurated to inform the public of the materiel needs 
of the schools. Such a program is necessary in order to arouse 
public support for the increases in appropriations necessary to pro- 


vide for these needs. 


Vil. Audio-Visual Aids 
The Army Situation 


The Army is making effective use of many types of audio-visual 
aids in its general and specialized training programs. It has found 
that these aids, which include motion picture films, film strips, 
charts, models, mock-ups, dioramas, sand tables, etc., have acceler- 
ated the progress of the trainees. While instructors are urged e 
design and construct such instructional aids as may make therr 
teaching more effective, more important, however, is the recogni 
tion by the Army of the need for centralized sources in the devon 
ment and distribution of instructional aids. Training centers a 
special sections or units specifically charged with the pepanen 
for the development and distribution of aids for use in the trai” 
programs. The work of these units has been notable. 


The Recommendations 
stwa! 


(1) It is recommended, therefore, that the programs of PO 


me Institutes be designed so as to capitalize fully upon 
4 
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< Bom 
ney ee 


— 


ipil values inherent in such instructional aid 

"rips, charts, models, dioramas, and other visual aids, 

id then be taken to supply these important aids 

show ‘on should be made for the purchase of o 

ai tructional aids as may be needed to mak 

e Institutes as effective as possible, and to red 
for training. 

(2) In spite of a general awareness of the educational values 
und in all types of audio-visual aids, the schools of New York 
City have not as yet fully utilized their Possibilities. This is due 
in part to an inadequate supply of these aids in the schools, as well 


S$ as Sound films, 
Steps 
Budgetary 
r development of 
e the program of 
uce the time neces- 


uca 


4s to the lack of a centralized service for their development and 


distribution. Further, the inability of some teachers to handle pro- 
jection equipment, as well as to capitalize more fully upon the values 
of other types of audio-visual aids, has limited their use. 

In the light of the foregoing, it is recommended that steps be 
taken to expand the activities and personnel of the present Depart- 
ment of Visual instruction so that it will function in a larger area, 
namely, the whole field of instructional aids. Such a “Department 
of Instructional Aids” would be given the responsibility for the 
preparation and distribution of all types of instructional aids. Among 
ts functions, it would continue the excellent work of the W.P.A. 
Teaching Aids Project recently discontinued. 

It is also recommended that many short intensive service courses 


in the classroom development and use of visual aids and visual aid 
“uipment be given. - 


VI. T 
The Army Situation esting 


Both the Army classification plan and the Army Training Pro- 


ng faken full advantage of modern technical advances in 

"many tests of specific aptitudes have been devised. In 

e te Customary types of tests used to determine progress 

em te ri of course objectives, many especially designed 

these « s ng Situations and devices have been developed. ne 

x Subject i € to measure resourcefulness as well as specific skills 
howledge, 
commendations 


Make E . recommended that the Postwar Technical Institutes 
" Possible of the special aptitude tests developed by > 


addition to 
In 
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Army as a means of guiding students more effectively, Also, where 
possible, the problem solving type of testing situation should be use d 
as a method of testing applications of the knowledge gained, ; 
addition to the more common types of achievement tests, he 

(2) It is recommended that the New York City schools take ad- 
vantage of the present public interest in testing that has been Stimy. 
lated by the Army Program, in expanding its present limited testing 
services. This can be made possible only by additiona] budgeta 
funds for the purchase of available tests, the development of new 
tests, and the administration of testing programs. It is recom- 
mended that this augmented program be the responsibility of the 
Bureau of Reference, Research and Statistics, and that the per- 
sonnel of this Bureau be expanded sufficiently to meet the additional 
demands. 

It is also recommended that steps be taken to secure, if possible, 
such tests as have been developed by the Army as may be adapted 
to the guidance and instructional needs of the schools. | 


IX. Guidance 
The Army Situation 


One of the important objectives of the plan of organization ot 
the Army is that of getting “the right man in the right job.” This 
has resulted in the development of a comprehensive classification 
and assignment plan that utilizes many of the accepted guidance 
techniques. The contributions made in the field of aptitude testing 
have been particularly notable. While it is understandable that 
certain of the emphases and techniques are more deterministic than 
would be appropriate to a school situation, this plan has served to 

place most men into Army occupations where they can be most 
effective. 


The Recommendations 


(1) To be fully effective, the Postwar Technical Institutes must 
provide adequate counseling service. Such counseling must make 
full use of all approved techniques. It should permit the men p” 
women attending these institutes to receive such training as je 
permit them to capitalize upon their occupational experiences # f 
in the Armed Services, if any, and in civilian life. It must n 
recognize individual interests and abilities. Further, it must w 
within the framework of opportunities that appear to lie a 

26 
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ngly, it is recommended that a Carefully considered p; oi 
developed with provision for an adequate staff sie 
plan ; integral part of the postwar training program » as an im- 
por made for coordination of these guidance Dlme Provision 
M iar interested agencies, such as the Veterans Bur =. those 
nited States Emp nai je seri ce, and the New York Ste oe 

„ment of Education, which will also be engaged in the work of 
rehabilitation. ; . 

Furthermore, it is important that the entire Institute teaching and 
supervisory personnel be oriented to the guidance point-of-view jf 
he programs of these schools are to be fully effective. 

(2) The program of the Army has made the public more fully 
aware of the possibilities of guidance. It seems clear that the public 
school system should capitalize upon this interest. Accordingly, it 
is recommended that the New York City schools make the most of 
the present opportunity by effecting a much needed expansion of 
the existing guidance program. Such a plan as is now being given 
serious consideration by the Board of Superintendents would serve 
this end if given adequate budgetary support. 

In this expanded program it is recommended that the distributive 
phase of guidance receive greater emphasis so that secondary school 
students may be guided into elective subject areas and occupations 
on the basis of their abilities, aptitudes, and interests. Such guidance 
must respect the right of freedom of opportunity in a democratic 
plan of education and, at: the same time, guarantee to society at 
large the most effective use of the funds it makes available for 


education, Effectiveness of this program depends upon the wider 
use of 


Accor di 


(a) Tests that have prognosis value. 

(b) Records of measured growth. 

(c) Pupil-counselor interviews at appropriate intervals. 
(d) Adequate utilization of cumulative records. 


. Educational Credit for Training and Experience in the 
The Ay Armed Forces ~ 4 

my Situation 
l close of the war some discharged members of the — 
sh pill be interested in furthering their education. Some may 


to com btain a high school 
’ a x Oo tain c 
lploma plete the requirements necessary to luations of 


t is reasonable to assume that objective ae 27 
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the many types of instruction received by those in th 
and of their varied experiences would indicate tha 
ditions had been: made to the educational compete 
viduals concerned. 


[December 1944) 
j Armed Forces 
t Substantia] ad 
nce Of the ing. 
The Recommendations 


While it is recognized that the values of this tr 
ence will vary widely, nevertheless they will provide a tangible soy, 
of growth that should be evaluated for assignment of Proper aan 
These credits should be translated into the Standards and units y 
common use today. 

It is recommended, therefore, that steps be taken to develop an 
acceptable plan for evaluating the training and experience of those 
members of the Armed Forces who wish to complete their secondary 
school education. The responsibility for the execution of such 3 
plan might well be vested in the central guidance administration. 

It is further recommended that the plan developed for the New 
York City schools be in consonance with any plans developed on a 


aining and experi. 


State-wide or nation-wide basis for the accreditation Of service 


training and experience for secondary schools and colleges. 


XI. Adaptation of Postwar Training to Individual Needs 
The Army Situation 


Any plan for postwar training of ex-service and war industries 
personnel must necessarily be based upon estimates of the pros- 
pective needs. These estimates may be based in part upon surveys 
of the present attitudes of service and war industries personnel. 
The results of such surveys, however, must be accepted with great 
caution since they do not necessarily forecast the situation that will 
exist at the close of the war. Such factors as the employment p 
ket, technological changes, government aid for rehabilitation, the 
number and character of disabling casualties, the length of the pi- 
etc., may greatly affect attitudes and opportunities with respect 
further education. 


The Recommendations 


o d R ; in advance 
Since it is paramount that some basic planning be done a on e 
of demobilization, it is recommended that while basic pla i 


á . isions . 
be prepared, they should be sufficiently flexible to permit rev! 


necessitated by the changes in needs and conditions. 
8 


ÇJ. pILL 
.. also recommended that an agency be de 

It is. study of the trends that will affect 
cotinine $ d to subject any plans already d 
ro m the light of these trends. 
or further recommended that such postwar training programs 
„s are planned be developed as an integral part of the larger plans 
jeveloped on a state-wide and nation-wide basis, : 


Signated to Make a 
the postwar training 
evised to continuous 


The Effects of the G.I. Bill Upon Our 
School System 


DAVID H. ARBEIT, Lafayette High School 


The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act or the popularly known 
G.I. Bill will be instrumental in promoting a tremendous educa- 
tional boom for a decade or more. Almost 9,000,000 men and 
women who were under 25 years of age at the time of their induc- 
tion and whose education or training was interrupted and inter- 
tered with by reason of entrance into the armed forces hope to take 
advantage of the educational Opportunities offered under the law. 
While this number may be moderately reduced by the size of casual- 
ties, by marriage, and by economic conditions, educational institutions 
must nevertheless plan now for an expansion of their facilities to 
meet adequately the opportunities granted them by the millions of 
veterans who will seek educational therapy. 

Veterans, who were not dishonorably discharged and who served 
a minimum of 90 days, are entitled to 54 continuous weeks of full 
time instruction or training. Those serving longer (almost all) 
may receive additional training “equal in time to the period thie 
veteran served in excess of 90 days—but with a limit of 4 years. 

€ schools in which veterans are enrolled will receive from the 
sovernment tuition and customary fees in an amount not to exceed 
ollars per student per school year. In addition, the an 

“mselves will receive a monthly subsistence allotment of e = 
Without dependents and $75 if with one or more dependents. Su 


training must begin within two years after discharge and must be 


completed within 7 years. — : 


ile each veteran may select whatever institution and training 


29 


€ jg qualified for, he must at all times meet the minimum passing 
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Standards of character and scholarship accepted by the e duct! 
institution. Failure to do so will be sufficient cause for Hossa 
ance of these benefits. The Federal Government under no i 
stance will seek to influence or control such Standards a 
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EDUCATIONAL EXPANSION. A 


boom in education is 
foreseen. Technical schools, business 


i easil 
schools, vocational sc ; 


and adult education will experience unprecedented growth, i 


Oa 
the effects of 
in the United 
ts on curriculum 


lesser degree, but by no means insignificant, will be 
the influx of mass numbers upon higher education 
States. While many of the subsequent commen 
methodology, personnel, and vocational guidance apply to colleges 
and professional schools, our main purpose will 


C be to confine our- 
selves to the necessary changes and adjustment on the secondary 
school level. | 


EVENING SCHOOLS. The evening schools will have an Oppor- 


tunity to come into their own. When G.I. Joe and Jane will dis- 
cover that whatever outlay the government expends in their behalf 
for educational benefits will be “charged against and deducted from 
any future bonuses,” they will take advantage of our evening high 
schools for their Preparatory work. To continue to staff the eve- 
ning school with temporary substitute teachers and with temporary 


supervisors, and to direct them with day school principals who can: 


spare only a fragment of their energy for this work, would not only 
be mistaken economy, but would fail to meet the educational needs 
of the veterans and would impair the community’s confidence and 
esteem in its schools. A more permanent organization and admin- 
istration of the evening schools that will insure an improvement 10 
the quality of instruction will now become imperative. 


CURRICULUM. The hunger for job adjustment and economic 
security on the part of our veterans will be insatiable. While i 
solution of this problem is beyond the province of the aa 
system itself, the curriculum offered to such people will have = n 
practical, vocational, and intensive if it is to meet their needs. m 
sequently, the commercial department of our schools will Bs A 
paramount importance. Although excellent work has been = af 
the past decade to stress the cultural and intellectual See she 
commercial subjects, this tendency will have to be blunted a 

0 








j, BILL | hi t of job 
, stress will be the ac vevemen of jo competency, Graduate 
gates ill judge the merits of their instruction in bookkeeping and 
eterans WI by the degree of ability it gives them to obtain and hold 
a an industrial corporation, in a financial house, or in a unit 
There is also a likelihood that the commercial subjects may 
store. the core curriculum and the other Customary subjects be- 
es English and social studies or industrial science 
=e athematics. Even if this prophecy does not materialize fully, 
ih traditional English, Social Studies, Science, and Mathematics 
Curricula will have to be reexamined and altered to the needs of 
the veterans. Experts in various subject matter fields are in a better 
position to detail the different outlines of the new curricula, but 
the slogan for all will be practical, intensive, vocational. 


METHODOLOGY. Modified curricula will demand a departure 
from current methodology. The approach will have to be concrete 
and specific, The illustrative material must be suitable for adults. 
The lecture method which now has been taboo for many years may 
fnd its way back. It will have to be used judiciously to introduce 
supplementary information, to preview large units, to make effective 
transitions, and even to review segments of work, Unfortunately, 
many of the students will have been conditioned by military train- 
ing to accept unequivocally information, concepts, and theories that 
manate from superior rank. The lecture method will find a re 
ceptive and conditioned clientele and therefore the “lecturer” wil] 
have to be doubly on guard to avoid the pitfalls of this method. 
_40 insure effective mastery of the concise and absolutely essen- 
tal curricular materials, drill will have to be employed more fre- 
quently than at present. These veterans who give up their evenings 
to attend School will have sufficient inner drive to obviate the need 
or as much extrinsic motivation as has been the recent vogue. The 
teacher 'S energy will be more closely directed to effective organiza- 
Yon and presentation of material rather than to evoking interest 
artificially by means of elaborate verbalism. 
€ Army and the Navy have done wonderful work with ani- 

mated “4ttoons, moving pictures, and even stills to teach complex 
als, and have found them extraordinary time-savers. Our 
tic ditures for audio-visual aids compared to our school popula- 

a has almost been negligible. We shall certainly have to acceler. 
‘te this branch of educational activity. The large, detailed textbook 
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will have to give way to outline pamphlets, G.I.’s, working da n 
studying during their lunch hours, during subway rides, and fi 
night, will want a terse and concise booklet that is easily Portable 


STUDENTS. Some may contend that this analysis of methodolo 
is pedagogically reactionary, but the changing character of the ie 
dent body warrants these changes in methodology. These men and 
women will be at least ten years older than our present high schoo] 
pupils. Most of them will be in a desperate hurry to hurdle this 
additional preparation for living. Speed will be paramount. They 
will be serious-minded, introspective, and keenly aware of the gap 

of five or more years that they will have to bridge before they wili 
be fully integrated into civilian life. 

Some of our veterans will emerge physically handicapped. Others 
may be afflicted with deep-rooted mental and emotional disturb- 
ances. Psychiatrists have already pointed out how the family and 
the community should receive these people in their midst. Admin- 
istration as well as instruction will have to fully understand these 
handicaps. Pious mouthings, sympathetic gestures, and treatment 
en masse will be inadequate and even harmful to those to whom we 
owe so much. 


PERSONNEL. Despite changes in curricula and student body, 
many of our present high school teachers could well fit into the 
category of excellently qualified personnel if they are carefully 
chosen. For, essentially, these new teachers, as well as our present 
teachers, must like younger people, must be creative craftsmen, and 
must have an adequate grasp of their subject. They must be amiably 
disposed, have a sense of humor, and be an exemplar as well as a 
teacher of democracy and justice. - 7 
In addition, the evening school teacher should have some previous 
business or work experience outside of the teaching field. Too 
many of our present teachers are of the “cum laude” vintage, oo 
teaching has provided with an opportunity further to intensify oe 
own intellectual leanings and occasionally to disseminate p r 
luted distillate to some of our youthful prodigies. The G.I., w i 
training has been in the direction of mental and physical toug ke” 
and whose life has been conditioned by the “give and mostly i 
of a rugged male society, can hardly be expected to apprec yet 
sensitivity and the profundity of the academic scholar. His 





çJ, BILL 
e mentally as well as physically vigorous ‘h 


at 


her of Fine Arts. Back 
Feral speaking, a beginning teacher should not be assigned 

his task. Years of experience plus an exceptionally high degree 
of skill in craftsmanship is necessary to apply intelligently the chang- 
ing methodology to the new student. There is a grave danger that 
‘¢ the teacher is not exceptionally proficient and zealous in his duties, 
fie lessons may degenerate into some of the pure fact, drill, archaic 
textbooks, or autocratic lecture types. Finally, the teacher should 
treat this work as his full and complete job. It should not be a 


e must be equally 
as well as with a 


part time venture to earn some extra remuneration in order to 


compensate for higher prices or to raise his standard of living. 
Needless to say, the Board of Education on its Part, would have to 
offer adequate salaries, increments, pensions, and tenure Excep- 
tionally qualified personnel does not come cheaply, 


SUPERVISION AND ADMINISTRATION. A permanent su- 
pervisory and administrative staff is as much needed in the evening 
schools as a permanent teaching staff. The current practice of 
employing a day school teacher on a part time teaching and part 
tme supervising schedule for a Period of one year is entirely in- 
adeguate, The supervising teacher to whom this is a second job 
has neither the energy nor the necessary experience and qualifica- 
ri . r as a supervisor, Furthermore, the method of selecting 
oF tie ers in the first place is not one to invite either confidence 
a mae The Board of Education will have to employ per- 
i dasr specially licensed supervisors. The supervision should 
growth and ic; informal, and scientific. It should encourage teacher 
K in apatia The supervision should aid the teacher to 
teacher vit. j ods to the new type of student and provide the 

i curricular materials and teaching aid. . 
Mum . Petvision and administration should join to provide opti- 
ting nn ac Conditions and adequate mechanical and clerical rou- 
Board of Ta to facilitate efficient and inspiring teaching. The 
the Student "cation and some administrators sometimes forget that 
day ig S of the evening schools, as compared with those of the 
borat err, need larger chairs, a better equipped scientific 
"ereatione ve cpr range of reading materials in the library, more 
Acilities, and even some smoking rooms. Many of us 
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may remember the evening elementary school classes in. citizenshį 
where forty or more adults, some of whom were fat and tall, vee 
wedged into the tiny seats of class 2B. It was both ludicrous aaa 
pathetic. It must not happen to the G.I.’s, 


The organization of the evening high schools should follow! j , 
closely as possible the pattern set by the colleges. Students shout 


have individual programs with maximum latitude with respect to 
the choice of fields of work. The distinction between academic 
commercial, and general courses of studies should be eliminated. 
While the requirements for graduation should be definite and un- 
equivocal, they should not be such as to fix courses of Studies upon 
people when they do not want that segment of the curriculum. 
Matters like lateness, attendance, “discipline”, and clerical detail 
should be handled by the central office. Building assignments for 
teachers and official classes for students are unnecessary. Teachers 
of adults should not be required to fritter their time away as glori- 
fied clerks but should devote it to the task they are best capable of: 
teaching. It is extravagant to pay teachers salaries for clerical 
duties. The teachers should teach and the supervisors and adminis- 


trators should so organize and manage the school that the best pos- ` 


sible teaching is done. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. While this may be described as an 
extra-curricular job, it may outweigh in importance any other ac- 
tivity of the school. It must not be the mockery it is in the day 
high school where sometimes one person’s program or only part of 
it is devoted to counseling an entire school’s vocational problems. 
The need for such advice will be much greater in the evening 
high school. Men and women who will be mustered out of the army 
will go to school mainly because the war experience has rendered 
their previous job either inadequate or unobtainable. They will 
be seeking preparatory work because they wish to redirect their 
economic energies. The schools must be staffed with a large and 
adequate number of specialist, vocational counselors who will be 
able to devote hours, if necessary, to every individual case. 
The general vocational counselor who has a college degree a” 
a few courses in vocational guidance must disappear. Personn® 
managers in various large industries must be called in both as ae 
sultants and advisors. Men who are in daily contact with eae 
Problems in the real business world will be the only ones who @ 
34 
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B mand the respect and confidence of our soldiers. 
com fl the need for practical as well as sympathetic 


ip competency and security. 
jo 


They alone 
guidance to 


MARY. The opportunity is fast coming our way. The 
imminent defeat of Germany will probably release about two million 
men. We must be prepared Ny for the future is melting into the 
present. Let us reappraise our existing attitudes and practices about 
curricula, methodology, personnel, and vocational guidance and re- 
direct them to conform more adequately to the needs of our future 
evening students. Reform and changes in our evening high school 
sre long overdue. Let the homecoming soldiers act as catalysts to 
spur us to lay immediate plans, and Carry out all measures necessary 
to provide adequate advice and instruction for those gallant men 
and women who have fought and made possible the continuance of 
democratic public education. , 


sUM 


Coney Island's “Ballad for Americans” 
MORRIS SCHREIBER, Mark Twain Junior High School 


RECORDING THE “BALLAD.” “My name is Irving Berlin,” 
the boy said quietly into the microphone of the recording machine. 
“And this is my America. I came here fifty years ago, a little im- 
migrant boy. I sold papers in her streets, played in her parks, sang 
m her cabarets. America took me to her heart and in her theatres 
and music halls I gained great fame. My father was a rabbi... 
Rabbi Baline—and I was his son Izzy.” 

Then, as the disk whirred round, pupil after pupil stepped up to 

© microphone, dramatizing his impressions of an eminent member 
of his race, building the whole into their own Ballad for Americans. 
+. I am Paul Robeson,” continued a little Negro boy proudly. 
i- Pm six feet three, and a member of the Negro race. I’m a 
i ele, singer, actor, and student of languages. My classmates f p 
y a, if I set my mind to it, there was nothing I could not Gia aa 
oar George M. Cohan, The man they call the ‘Yankee Doodle 


. e Q 
mari: ` © © T whistled a tune one day and it set all Amere 
ching, , ” 
E 35 





na)” spoke up the tall Irish-American boy, concluding the rec-., 
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THE COMMUNITY ORGANIZES. But when Over There p 
came “Over Here,” the schools were among the first to recogni e- 
the menace and strike out against it. This is the story of how a 
school saw hatred and intolerance sweeping over its own community 
and took vigorous action to fight the evils, All over America the 
enemy was fomenting internal crises, inciting mutual suspicion an d 
distrust. Again and again, he set race against race, creed against 
creed, color against color. Yet the people of this community were 
still not alive to the peril. Like so many others, they always thought 
of the victims as living in the “next house,” the “next village,” or 
the “next state.” What if there were a few scattered outbreaks in 
their own community? The plague, they assured themselves, could 
not breach their walls. They were secure in their moral fastness. 

But a few months ago, this community, located in the heart of 
Coney Island, awoke to find the enemy seated on its own door-step, 
Its children had been waylaid by hoodlums, questioned as to their 
religion, and beaten. Its children now had to band together in self. _ 
protection against the vandals spreading hate and disunity among 
them. Its public places had been defiled by ugly inscriptions reviling 
race and religion. 

But the community recovered from its first shock of disbelief. 

Bewilderment gave way to cold anger, anger to sharp action. Every 
available resource was mobilized to fight the hate-monger. Religious 
leaders attacked hate and bigotry from the pulpit. Scout executives 
and scoutmasters enlisted the boys in their troops as personal am- 
bassadors of good will. Community centers stressed sportsmanship 
and cleanliness of mind and spirit on every possible occasion. Parents 
discussed the problem at association meetings, aired it in all its 
gravity before their children at home. But key link in the chain 
being forged around intolerance was the school, coordinating the 
campaign in the home and the community. 


“HATE IS A BLINDER.” My pupils have just finished recording 
their ballad of illustrious Americans, men who built our cultural 
heritage, triumphing over ancient prejudices. From this, we turn 
to an examination of the pupils’ own unconscious prejudices. 

“What is hate?” I ask. The first replies are cautious, vague 
couched in generalities. “Hate is some hidden anger you f cel = 
side.” Or, “Hate is the urge to kill and torture and destroy. He K 
this point, to evoke more concrete imagery, I pick up a thin rubbe 
36 
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7 FOR as , a 
etch it as tar as possi e, and ask, “Wh Š RS l 

ore nd?” Soon I get the answer I have fen aa be this 
H a p if you stretch it too far.” I then pick up a hodha n It 

{ shut it with Banag, Alter a few moments, this action sition 
ie #9 mparison, Hate ts a closed book, shutting out reason and 
common SENSE. ° ° 

Now imagination sets to work., Poetic fancy is given full play. 
they look at the room around them, the world, outside, and in a 
‘ttle while sprightly metaphors come tumbling forth. One pupil, 
recalling broken glass in the path of his bicycle on the way to school 
hat morning, describes “H ate” as “broken glass strewn in the path 
sf love.” Another, fingering a pen in need of repair, becomes acutely 
ware of it and writes, “Hate is a scratchy pen, scrawling a message 
of death and destruction.” A girl hears a horse and wagon rattling 
by and decides, “Hate ts a blinder permitting opinion in one direc- 


tion only.” A fourth looks out at the bay and conceives of hate as 


“The periscope of a submarine 
Searching the vast blue waters 
For freighters laden with 

Food, 

Arms, 

And life-giving plasma.” 


And a fifth pupil, with memories of a recent illness still fresh in ° 


her mind, envisions hate as a “tasty pill—easily swallowed, but pain- 
fully hard to digest.” 


THE ALL-OUT CRUSADE. Another English dass has ‘written 
: stirring play for “Brotherhood Week.” Already pupils are busy 


In the schoo] auditorium, whipping it into a major production, hold- ` 


ng auditions for acting talent, painting sets, designing sets, and 
‘decting appropriate music. From attics and trunks at home emerge 
Ve costumes and flags to lend color and beauty to the pageant. 
d to Preserve the spirit of “Brotherhood Week” throughout the 
i * Permanent exhibit is being planned. Here work of distinc- 
" 8Y each department in the campaign will be on constant display. 
tong Pils will find both a library and a living museum of brother- 
-Ct this is only one of the goals that have been set. = 

n into} Over the school, the process of re-education, the eb 4 
Is ex "trance is in full swing. In the science department o a 
ning with great interest huge illustrations of the rs . 
nd drawn by students of the art department. The sketches 
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show the physical variations—the tall and the short, the blond a 
the brunette, the fat and the thin—within each race, Particularly in 
so-called Nazi “master” race. Another group is studying the que : 
tion of pigmentation and learning that color is purely a chemical 
matter—and not identifiable with intelligence. A third class, examin- 
ing pictures and dimensions of skulls, has just concluded that brain 


size is no indication of ability. A fourth, standing before a large 


chart of a skeleton, discovers that all human beings, including the 
Nazi “supermen,” have the same bone structure. And a fifth has 
found that in the preparation of blood banks, race plays no part 
whatever in determining a donor’s blood type. And thus the scien- 
tific appraisal, the re-valuation goes on day after day. 

Down the hall in the social studies department, ‘pupil . speakers 
are battering down the stock-worn hates, the racial slanders in the 
epithets, “Lazy, thieving Negro,” “Shanty Irish,” “Italian gangster,” 
or Hitler’s own pet phrase, “International Jewish banker.” One 
boy shows his classmates that by repeating these words of villifica- 
tion they are playing right into the Axis’ hands. The Axis, he dem- 
onstrates, never tries to stop capitalizing on intolerance within our 
own borders. He counters these libels by showing how significant 
have been the contributions of the Negroes, the Irish, the Italians, 
and the Jews to America’s own progress and growth. He presents 
evidence of their splendid contributions to our economic, scientific, 
and artistic advancement. Finally, he pays tribute to their deep 
sense of patriotism, their splendid record of service to the nation 
throughout its history. : 

Another speaker shows how quick the Axis has been to exploit 
the race riots in Harlem, Detroit and Boston, the “zoot-suit” out- 
breaks in Los Angeles, the desecration of cemeteries and synagogues 
in New York to justify its own policy of racial massacre and whole- 

sale extermination of peoples. The Japanese, he reminds them, have 
been making ringing appeals to the American Negro, bidding for 
his suport as a “mistreated brother.” Pursuing this thought further, 
a girl rises to protest against movie and radio programs which pot 
tray Greeks as comic restaurant owners, Mexicans as dirty, unam- 
bitious peasants. One boy of Italian descent is visibly moved at 
this. He has seen a Grade-B movie portraying gangsters as italien 
and he does not like it at all. A soft-spoken Negro boy, thereuP™ i 
stands and announces that he is “sick and tired” of seeing Nest 
: , ‘3 ddicted t° 
comedians portray his race as superstitious, lazy, or a 
38 
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l ding half their lives “Shooting crap.” Such Conceptions, he 
‘tains, do our cause a great disservice and furnish the en, 
ginta + material for his ever-hungry Propaganda mill, H;i enemy, 

aele at one another significantly. The point fa | 

mats i dnit ai, vas registered, 
further evidence to con e name-callers is available in 
mathematics class. Here, on bar graphs, the class records scores 

„ade on Army Intelligence tests by soldiers of different races ang 

nationalities. This shows them that, Stven equal educational and 

xonomic opportunities, one race will do just about as well as any 
her. Later, in the art room, they learn how the artist can grace 
iving and improve human relations. Some turn out Striking and 
colorful posters fostering better racial and religious understanding. 
Others work on charts and sketches for science, mathematics, and 
language courses. In the Spanish and French classes another Axis 
myth is exploded: that of a “pure Aryan” language. To their 
surprise, they discover that. the “Aryan” language tree includes not 
only German but practically every other language spoken in Europe 
and India. In fact, English and French, the language of Germany’s 
enemies, they find are really “Aryan” tongues. From this they 
readily discern the gross scientific hoax in Nazi claims of a “pure 

Aryan” race. Finally, in the music class, as they listen to recordings 

of the world’s. great composers, they hear a universal language, 

transcending all barriers of race, religion, and nationality, 


CAMPAIGN OF ENLIGHTENMENT. This is the schoolhouse, 
ah dali community, reflecting in miniature its loves and hates. 
a day after day, vigorous forces are at work, trying to 
"A ve the feuds, combat the racial antagonisms. (Children learn 
a and respect the wit and whimsy of the Irish mind, the deep 
ot vity of the Jewish heart, the mellow timbre of the Negro 

rane rollicking gayety of the Italian spirit, and many another. 
tat boone aign of enlightenment, going on in all the City’s 
Assails th reathing fresh, clean air into dark furtive corners. It 
that che © Coarse jests, the racial caricatures, the comic ioe 
Satie apens and confounds. Yet it rarely does so to the pe : 
beyond t dressed principally to the children, the program tooks 
aries o¢ 3 to their parents, enlisting the young as ardent nis 
war an * new faith in decency, goodness, and honor. Born om) le 
* Conti regenerate national hatreds, it goes beyond the war. It is 


n > = 
“Yous educational crusade. 99 
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Essentials for Student P articip — dn 


School Government" 


1. Pupil participation in sch 
highly motivated means for acco 
secondary motivated means for acc 


knowledge, skills, and attitudes ma 7 
efficacy of student government must be judged in terms of the 


changes effected in pupils. It must be judged not so much in terms 
of concrete accomplishment as in what 1s 
the process of doing. 


2. Our present program of G. O. acti 


omplishing many of the aims of 


these objectives on the part of the principal and faculty. They 


must cooperate actively in the attainment of these objectives. The- 
principal should take the initiative in gaining faculty cooperation by — 
striving to make the student government as curricular as practical =, 
circumstances will permit and by dealing with it in such a manner” 
as to give it prestige. Orientation in student government and other 


such activities should be included in the general orientation plan of 


the school. Adequate time must be allowed for discussion of stu- - 


dent issues in home rooms, or social studies or English or other 
classes, or all three. Student school issues should be made an im- 
portant vehicle for general teaching. Teachers must be encouraged 
and educated to recognize that the importance of issues must be 
judged in terms of the importance to immature students and to act 
accordingly. 

4. Faculty advisors should advise, not direct. They should en- 





* Submitted by the Executive Committee of The Faculty Advisers Associa- 
tion for consideration by the Association of High School Principals and 
the Association of Vocation High School Principals. 
Representing the High School Division: George Castka, Anne Couch, Pau 
Driscoll, Jefferson Purcell, Irwin Rosenfeld, Harrison C. Thomas. 
Representing the Vocational High School Division: Emanuel Ame 
Marian Frawley, Vernon Hampton, Samuel Nordan, Samuel a P 

ean C. Pascale. 


ool government offers a valuable, | 
mplishing many of the aims of . 


king for civic competence. The. 


gained by the student in 


vities falls short of its pos- - 
sibilities, both in the quality of training given and the number of 
pupils who are reached. This is the result primarily of the failure. o 
to treat student self-government as an educational vehicle anda | 
tendency to regard it'as ‘a peripheral financial institution almost = 3 
totally administrative in nature. ye 

3. There must be thorough understanding and agreement with `` 





SEONEN TT SARTICIPATION =: -*. eT haat 


le effects of proposals but 
d a pupil be disciplined by 
and legally, the suggestions 


n no 
marks or otherwise for 10 case shoul 


o 

of a teacher. Ea openly 
5. The duties of the Facul 
The amount of time allowan 
the limits of student” partici 
the adviser in most schools would 


6. Student government should be 
ticipation and its powers in these areas should be cle 
er oe e Clearly defin 
and understood. The principal should have the veto vues — 
all acts of the student government. This power should be used 


granted definite areas of par- 


sparingly and always with an explanation of why it is used. Pupils 


should be permitted to make mistakes where they can learn from 
them and where these mistakes do not threaten to become too cost- 
ly. Pupils should be actively encouraged to cooperate within the 
areas where participation is permitted. Among these should be the 
establishment of regulations for student conduct in corridors, cafe- 
terias, study halls, playgrounds, etc. Student squads and student 
courts charged with enforcing these regulations should be self-gov- 
erning but under the general control of the student government 
organization. | 


7. All G. O. expenditures should be authorized in a budget ap- 
Proved by the student governing body and drawn up with student 
Participation. There should be no secrecy about financial methods 
°T Operations, and financial statements should be published at least 
nce each term. The student governing body should have the power 
to adjust dues to the budgetary requirements. 

8. Student funds should not be used for purposes traditionally 
vided for by public funds or to supplement such public funds 

“te they are inadequate. i 
a Teachers and principals should recognize the Magura 
and making any expenditures in anticipation of student approva; 

should recognize that G. O. money is not the principal’s nor the 
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faculty adviser’s to dispose of; that they act simply as trustees for 
the students. . ft 

10. The form taken by student government will vary from schoo} 
to school, but it should be recognized that participation will be in- 
creased where representation is on the basis of the smaller unit of 
class, rather than the grade. The unit of representation can be mad n 
the home-room or subject group, whichever is more practicable, This 
will facilitate regular “reporting back” which makes for still further 
participation. 

11. Elections should give pupils training for discriminating vot- 
ing. This necessitates candidates having power to formulate real 
issues and put their policies into effect if elected. Qualifications for 
candidates, scholastic and other, should be fixed by students and 


should not be so high as to exclude any large group of students | 


from the right to be candidates for office. 


The Role of the Vocational High 
Schools* l 


MOSES SOROLA, McKee Vocational High School 


As children graduate from elementary and junior high schools, 
they come face to face with a serious problem—that of choosing a 


high school. The problem is a serious one because they are doing 


more than merely choosing a high school, or even a course in a 
high school. They must really choose careers which they will follow 
for most of their adult lives. They cannot make wise choices alone. 
They must have the help of parents, teachers and whatever other 
agencies they can command. | 

Of course, the problem can be side-stepped. Many parents de- 


cide upon a general course and thus are able to defer the selection 


of a career until after high school graduation.. If they have pr 
means, they can further defer meeting reality by sending their 
children to college for another general, broadening course. ut 
even after that, they still have to make an occupational choice, ust- 


ally of a profession, and send the young men or women to graduate 
school for definite training. 





* A talk sponsored by the United Parents Association and delivered ove 
oe WNYC, June 27, 1944, | 


FACING FACTS. But let’s face the facts. 


that are either salable or unsalable, with no in-between grades. 





yoCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOLS 
es Sek ae eT 


Even i : 
only 2 per = of high school graduates enter ~ n "What io 
other per cent who have b : = f 

An getale skills? T PS a e 

To help meet the needs of the vast majority of school children 
the Board of Education of the City of New York has established 
26 vocational high schools. These high schools train boys and 
girls for vocational competency in some 120 families. of occu- 
pations. ‘ ù 

The vocational high schools have come upon the educational 
horizon rather recently. Hence, they have a fresh viewpoint and 
are unencumbered by traditions of a distant past which may have 
outlived heir usefulness because of the changing social scene. 


A REAL ANSWER. The vocational high schools constitute a 


real answer to the demand for democracy in education. They are 
organized in such numbers and in such variety that they offer op- 
portunities for the needs of all kinds of children. In other words, 
we no longer say to a child that he may have free choice from 
among a specified list of traditional subjects. Instead we say, 
“What are the instructional areas that you need? We will organize 
them.” | 

The vocational high schools provide opportunities for all kinds 
of boys and girls, for the expression, exercise and development of 
all levels of talents, aptitudes and abilities. The cross section of 
the vocational high school pupil personnel in the ideal school is 
Similar to the cross section of the people in its community. A 
large number and variety of interests is represented. 


TRAINING FOR COMPETENCY. In the vocational high schools, 


_ We believe in training for competency. We believe that this train- 


ing can best be given on real jobs, in shops that are equipped as 
Shops in industry would be equipped, under conditions similar to 
what workers would work under in industry, with instructors who 
have had experience in industry. We believe that students are 
individuals and should be given individual attention, that they should 
© permitted to progress according to their own individual rates of 
learning. We believe that the standards required should be of the 
highest, for eventually, as workers, our students will produce goods 
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ional high schools are of tw, 
SCHOOLS. Vocatio two 
arg a e are the great central schools like the Brooklyn Hi gh } 
Sia of Automotive Trades, Manhattan High School of Aviation s 
Trades. the New York School of Printing, the Central High School Bae, 
of ‘Needle Trades, to mention a few, each of which specialize, T 


the one industrial field for which it is named. Then there are the 


general vocational high schools set up in the several communities ae 
These schools offer a variety of courses. In some instances, these aA 
courses are terminal courses; that is, the student may study in aoe 
chosen field for the full duration of his schooling. In other in 
stances, the work in the general vocational high school is of an 


exploratory nature. The child is provided with experience in sey- 


eral occupational fields from which he then chooses the one best a | 
suited to his needs. It may be that a transfer to a central voca- pa 
tional school is necessary in order to give him the fullest oppor- < = 


tunity to develop along his chosen line. 


To repeat, the vocational high schools have but recently come i 
upon the scene in the full sense of the word, and it was not until 
the last decade and a half that they began to be provided with new, 
-= modern, up-to-date school buildings, with adequate machinery and of 
equipment to do their job proficiently.. But today, the City of New, o a 
York can be proud of the facilities that have been made available . | 


to those who seek instruction in vocational high schools. 


y - è 
THE FACULTY. An important factor in the vocational high 


schools is the faculty. In the academic and technical subjects, the 
teachers are drawn from the same lists of qualified persons that all 
other secondary schools draw from. In the shop subjects, ` the 
teachers are thoroughly fitted for their work. In addition to general 
education and specific professional training, these people must have 
had a minimum of nine years of experience in the industry in which 
they are to give instruction, If you will analyze that statement—mine 
years of broad experience in industry—you will quickly realize that 
the requirement for a shop teacher, in terms of years of experienc, 
is, in reality, higher than that called for in many professions. 


PROGRAM WELL-ROUNDED, The vocational high schools. 


offer a well-rounded Program. It must not be thought that they ar¢ 
limited merely to training for Occupational efficiency. The w 
= high school’s philosophy is formulated in terms of the whole 


T _ library facilities. Definit 
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child and in 


- . 10 that sense it is well ahead of the traditional school 
which th in terms of teaching subject matter rather than in 
terms of teaching children. In the vocational high schools, the 
health of the child is given primary consideration, for unless a citi- 
zen 1s healthy he cannot be happy. This is done by means of a 
series of thor ough physica] 
to correct any defects that may be discovered. The health educa- 
tion program includes body building exercises, participation on 
teams and in sports, instruction in hygiene and in first aid work. 


high schools are equipped with adequate 
€ plans are in operation to encourage and 
instruct students in the use of libraries. Programs such as remedial 


reading, research assignments, special study groups for contem- 
porary socio-economic problems, school assembly programs, school 
publications, visits to museums, exhibits, trips to places of interest, 


- interviews with prominent people and speakers on matters of cur- 


rent importance, are utilized. 

The vocational high schools stress character education. The vo- 
cational high schools realize that the community is made up of indi- 
vidual citizens and the kind of community will depend upon the 
quality of its individual citizens. Students are taught cooperation 
through work on committee assignments and projects in shop and 
academic classes. They are taught to assume responsibility by be- 
ing given opportunities for assuming responsibility, in assignments 
such as shop foreman, tool room monitor, and marshal. 

They are encouraged to exercise resourcefulness by the use of 
‘ginal problems in Shop situations, done of course under the 
Suldance of an instructor. Originality is encouraged by individual 

anges in the design of the objects that are being made. 


, F d ~ vocational high schools are similar to all other secondary 


i Cols in the sense that they offer complete, extracurricular activ- 
Programs. In the vocational schools, we have our athletic teams, 


0 ba id ; 
ie: Publications, our music work, our dramatic groups, hobby clubs 
Social activities. 


y 
of CATION AL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. Some people are ` 


One = Opinion that going to a vocational high school forever bars 
in "ie going to college. That, definitely, is not so. For example, 
r atively few years that McKee Vocational High School has 


examinations with a system of follow-up | 
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its graduates have qualified for admission to tick 
higher institutions as Columbia, New York University, Massachy. 
setts Institute of Technology, Purdue, University of Michigan 
cite a few. We hold a four-year Regents Charter. 


been in existence, 


The vocational high schools are very flexible in their organization, 
They can adapt themselves to the many demands made upon them, | 
One of these adaptations is the technical course which is now of. 
fered in several of the vocational high schools and which very lik ely 
will be offered in more of them in the near future. This technical 
course is organized with special regard to the entrance requirements -` 


of engineering schools and colleges. ; In it, greater stress is placed 


upon science and mathematics. In response to a public demand, a ~ 
course in Spanish was established at McKee last spring. In that 


way, the vocational high schools once more gave definite evidence 
of their concern for the needs of individuals. | | 


Not so long ago, the high schools in New York City, as well as 
in other cities, were asked to organize pre-induction courses to suit - 


the needs of young men about to enter the armed services. When 


regulations governing the organization of such pre-induction courses k 
were received, it was discovered that very little change and re-- 


organization was required in the vocational high schools, because in 


the vocational high schools we had already been following a practi- — 
cal approach both in the study of related science and mathematics, 
and in the shop training which is now being stressed because of the 


high degree of mechanization everywhere. 


THE FUTURE. The services of the vocational high schools wilo 


be projected in the future to extend beyond normal high school 
graduation. Already, plans are afoot to establish two-year post-grad- 


uate courses in several of the high schools, to meet a demand for- 
further training, particularly from those young people who do not. 


plan to go to college but who would be desirous of taking advantag® 
of further practical training along definite vocational lines. These 
organizations are called Technical Institutes. An evidence of the 
high esteem in which these plans are held by industry is afforde 
by the illustration in the wearing apparel industry which has €n- 


dowed a Fashion Institute at the Central `High School of Needle : 


Trades to the extent of one half million dollars. This again 1 


another manifestation of the flexibility of the vocational high schoo! 


ee : ° ts 
ao of its general interest in the problems of its studen 
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THE ANTIQUARIAN’S CORNER 


and of the- community and of its characteristic pioneering in the 
treatment of new problems. 





High Points 
THE ANTIQUARIAN’S CORNER 


The plague of moron jokes which hit the schools last year was 
nothing new. Their equivalent can be found in a little book by 


George Robertson published in 1915. Robertson, headmaster of 


Eltham College, London, deplored the falling off in the study of 
Greek, and tried to bring about improved methods. Believing with 
Plato “that states get the rulers they deserve’, he tried to get for 
Greek the teachers it deserves who would stimulate liveliness, alert- 
ness, and intellectual strenuousness “which after all are among the 
most important characteristics of the Greek genius”. 

In his reading selections, Robertson therefore selected short pas- 
sages of self-contained interest. Among them is a series of moron 
jokes in Greek of which the following are a few samples. Un- 
fortunately, Robertson does not give the authorship of these stories. 
(The English word moron is derived from the Greek with the 
change of the final letter “a” to “n”.) 

“A friend, meeting a certain moron, said: ‘The slave, which you sold 
me, died? The moron answered: ‘By the gods, when I owned him, he 
never did anything like that? ” l 

“A friend who was abroad wrote to a certain moron to get him a 


' book, The moron didn’t attend to the request, and later when his friend 


Teturned, he said, ‘The letter which you wrote about the book didn't 
come’ 3 


“A certain moron said to his friend, ‘Z hear you had died? ‘But you 
see I’m alive; -his friend answered. ‘I don’t know, the moron answered, 


‘the fellow who told me the news has always been more reliable than 
you.’ 7) s 


It is not known whether the study of Greek spurted because of 

these stories, | 
: k k * & 

Some of the more modern Latin texts have also tried livening up 
the textual material with humor. To prove the antiquity of wit, 
they go back to Martial’s epigrams for the standard Joe Miller 
Variations on doctors, lawyers, mothers-in-law, and the rest of the 
Catalogue. i 
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Paul Nixon in “Martial and the Modern Epigram” quotes the 


following: 
Diaulus left his doctoring 
To practice undertaking. 
His training as a medic, though, 
Has really been his making. 


tells: é : 
“Though a soldier at present, a doctor of yore, 
You do but with a sword what your pills did before.” 


Morris ROSENBLUM 


MATERIALS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR WARTIME TEACHING 


New U. S. Office of Education Publications : 


Vocational-Technical Training for Industrial Occupations, Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1944, 307 p. (Vocational Division Bulletin 
No. 228.) 40 cents. - 


Report of the Consulting Committee on Vocational-Technical Trang 


appointed by the U. S. Commissioner of Education on the characteristics of, 


development and trends affecting, nature of industry’s need for, present pro- - 
grams and facilities, and program planning for vocational-technical training. — 


* * * * ` r 
New Publications of Other Agencies 


U. S. Selective Service. Information Concerning the Veterans’ Assistance 
Program of the Selective Service System. Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 1944. 46 p. 5 cents per copy; $3.75 per 100 


copies. Single copies free from Selective Service System as long as 
supply lasts. á 


Includes the full text of the Servic ; ea 
(“G. I. Bill of Rights”), emen’s Readjústment Act of 194 


* * * * 
New Books and Pamphlets 


enipe, an Interpretation, Washington, D. C., The Association for Child- 
hood Education, 1944. 40 p, illus. 25 cents. 


Consists of articles reprinted from past issues of Childhood Education. 


Then there is that Aesculapian of whom Sir Thomas More also 


Samuel J. Tilden High School 


resi discilpine as an individual and social control and interprets it 
rough four human endeavors: Giving and receiving affection, doing work, 

Participating in group living, and making choices. 

+ *£ x «& 
New Publications of Other Agencies 

UWS. Ls rata of Agriculture, Forest Service. Material of Interest 10 
E eachers, Revised March 1944. Washington, 1944. 8 p. Processed. Free. 
ists printed publications, mimeographed and processed material, maps, 





osters, charts, lantern slides and moving pictures; and gives instructions 


for ordering. k i r m | 
y. S. Department of Labor. Children’s Bureau. Goals for Children ond 
Youth in the Transition from War to Peace. Adopted by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Commission on Children in Wartime. Washington, 
. U. S. Government Printing Office, 1944. 12 p. (Children in Wartime 
No, 5, Children’s Bureau Pub. No. 306.) 5 cents. Single copies free 
from the Children’s Bureau as long as supply lasts. 
Lists 10 goals, relating to safeguarding family life, extension of health 
service and medical care, regulation of child labor, development of State and 
focal public child welfare programs, education of parents, and other pertinent 


topics. 
$ * x% we s 
U. S. Office of War Mobilization. Retraining and Reemployment Administra- 
tion. Your Rights and Benefits; A Handy Guide for Veterans of the 
Armed Forces and Their Dependents. Washington, July 1944. 10 p. 
Free from U. S. Government Offices in local communities dealing with 
veterans’ activities. 
Advises veterans of things to do immediately after discharge; describes 
the most important rights and benefits now ready for. ex-service men and 
women; and gives information of special interest to dependents. 


JESSE GRUMETTE Abraham Lincoln High School 


THE STORY-WORKSHOP AS A CLASSROOM PROJECT 


Too often our conferences with the students about their com- | 


‘positions are merely post-mortems. Generally we set a numerical 
grade at the top of the paper and point out to the student why he 
received that grade. Almost always he has the feeling that it’s too 
late to do anything about the particular composition before him. 
The mark has already been entered, and that’s that. And in num- 
erous instances the student is painfully aware of certain deficiencies 
in his composition, even before the teacher points them out. Wit- 
ness one of my students who left three gaps in his composition be- 
cause the words that had occurred to him were not the mots fustes. 

Aware that many students would be grateful for an opportunity to 
learn how to improve their compositions before receiving a rating 
for them, I turned my four English I classes into story workshops. 
After I had collected the compositions, I let them grow cold for a 
week, so that the students could judge their own stories more ob- 
ari Then the students reread their compositions and jotted 

Own what narrative deficiences they discovered. In addition, 
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the students were invited to obtain criticisms from their schoo.. 


chums, relatives, and other acquaintances. i 
Students finding themselves unable to remedy any of the defects 
in their stories, presented their problems in class and, where neces. 


sary, read the troublesome parts, or even the entire composition, ` 
aloud to the other students. Thereupon, the members of the class _ 


would present their concrete suggestions. These were often sur- 


prisingly good, but when they seemed inadequate I myself sup 


plemented them. At the close of the unit, each student was re- 

quired to present the original composition, a statement of its weak 

nesses, and the new, presumably improved version. | 
While this lesson-unit did not work equally well with all students, 


it was on the whole successful. The motivation, it seems to me, — 


was genuine, for the instruction grew out of the students’ expressed 


needs, virtually every student wished to improve his power to tell. ` 


a story effectively, and the members of the class both talked and 
listened in dead earnest. Moreover, the unit stressed not the relative 


trivia of spelling, punctuation, and the like, but the essentials of. 
good narration. Hence, many of the weaknesses and problems that 
troubled these freshmen give trouble as well to would-be writers and 1 


professionals. | 


The following are typical statements of story problems and weak- Fl 


nesses: | 


‘Trouble in introducing the suspense without giving away the ending.” 
I don’t seem to be able to vary my words to* well. . . . I. don’t seem 
to be able to end the story.” 


“Although everyone says that my story is too long, It* seems to me that | 


it ends to* suddenly.” 
“I seem to repeat he, him and his* tot much,” 
t sae 
Repetition of ‘Suddenly’ and would like to have a good beginning.” 
“To* many 1?” 
‘To* many He’.” | | 
“Can’t get another character in on* which the blame could be put.” 
“Not to* exciting.” | 
_Ending,* too abrupt. Doesn’t fit in with the beginning.” 
I realized after I read the composition over I let the cat out of the bag.” 
‘Too dry and uninteresting.” 
“How to start a story off.” 
4 
ʻI use too many Mrs, Jones,* who is the main character.” 
Is extensive speaking acceptable?” 


Ley 


* “Sic” of course, all along here. These students did learn how to spell 
too, all right. 
50 
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“What words can I use besides Later and after awhile?”* 
“Repeat Andy and he to* often.” 

“Can’t get enough action in.” 

“Trouble with dialog.” 

“Too slow at the beginning.” | 

“How can I end the story without going into a discussion about why the 


man was killed?” 


“My trouble is that I have good parts for a story in my head but when 


j put them down on paper I just don’t get them to go together.” 
“Building up to a climax.” i 
“T use words and then I need them again but I shouldn’t use them again.” 
“Can’t shift from one period of time to another.” 


Jutrus G. ROTHENBERG Stuyvesant High School 


i 


BOOKS FOR UNDERSTANDING RACIAL AND RELIGIOUS 
7 DIFFERENCE IN AMERICA 


FOREWORD. Last spring the New York Public School system 
started a campaign within and without the schoolroom to combat 
the inter-racial and interreligious tensiofis and prejudices so evident 
in many school sections of the city. The object, on the part of both 
the teachers and the parent groups, is to instil into the children’s 
minds the true meaning of democracy as related to the rights of 
minority groups, the differences in religion and race, the worth of 
the individual, the dangers of prejudice, and the spirit of fairness 
and fellowship. ) | 

Several requests came to the Readers’ Advisory Service of the 
Queens Borough Public Library for a listing of books and pam- 
Phlets bearing on these subjects which could be read with interest 
by both the younger and the older pupils. The present list has been 
made, therefore, for the pupils primarily. The books are starred 


_ according to difficulty in reading—one star means that the book is 


Suitable for all pupils, young and old, and two stars for the older 
Ones, To make the list even more attractive and readable, books of 
fiction and biography have been included. These books are to be 
found in the Queens Borough Public Library and many of them 
in the high school libraries. 

tessa 


$ 
h of these books can be obtained in the Central Library in Jamaica, 
ip 4, Parsons Boulevard, and in many of the large and small branch 
‘raries throughout the Borough of Queens. 
5) 
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DEMOCRACY, INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY, FREEDOM, FELLOWSHrp 
Adamic, Louis—My America 1928-1938. 609p. 1938. A fascinating py 
over-long book by a gifted foreign-born writer who seeks continually 
to understand America. 

Agar, Herbert—A Time for Greatness. 301p. 1942. A vigorous and in 
spiring book that will help to preserve our heritage of democracy, 

Albjerg, M. H. & Knight, F. B—We, the Guardians of Our Liberty. a 
account of the American Bill of Rights. 1944-49 p. 1940, . 

Aries, L. P.—Leřs Talk It Over; a manual on our American way, “B5p.. 
1941, Includes a discussion on Prejudice and Understanding. Sane 

Bene, S. V.—America. 122p. 1944. .A short, interpretive history of our 
country by a man who never lost confidence in its noble destiny. 

Bunn, Harriet—Story of Democracy. 36p. 1941. (Pampbhlet.) 


Cousins, Norman, ed—A Treasury of Democracy. 406p. 1942. Histose 
aphorisms on democracy followed by living affirmations by outstan ine : 


men and women. | a 
Coyle, D. C—The American Way. 171p. 1938. Stimulating essays on de- 

mocracy and ways of strengthening it. 
Griffin, A. F—Freedom; American style. 184p. 1940. An attempt to make 


young readers come to conclusions of their own, as to why Americans 
believe in liberty. ; 


Hayes, Dorsha—The American Primer. 152p. 1941. A straightforward and | 


simple account of what is right with America. 


Landis, B, Y.—Adventure in Understanding; a handbook of discussion™and> ~ 
source materials for Protestants, Catholics and Jews. 63p. 1941. (Pam- 


phiet.) 


Lawson, Robert—Watchwords of Liberty; a pageant of American quotations. y 


115p. 1944. 

Marsh, D. L.—The American Canon. 126p. 1939. A study of great Ameri- 
can patriotic writings, i 
Morgan, J. E—American Citizens Handbook. Ed. 2. 413p. 1941. The 

ideals and purposes of our American democracy are shown through this 
collection of patriotic selections, poetry, song, biography. x 
Nathanson, Jerome—Forerunners of Freedom; the re-creation of the Ameri- 


- can spirit. 175p. 1943. Excellent essays on Emerson, Whitman, W. 
James and John Dewey, For the serious reader. 


Perry, R. B.—Shall Not Perish From the Earth, 161p. 1940. This book 


“of clear and steady light” is a reasoned appeal to all sincere democrats 
to act together to defend their faith. 


Survey Graphic Feb. 1939, vol. 28 no, 2—Calling America. Excellent articles 
on: Despotism abroad, Minorities, Democracy and its challenge in 4 
changing America, 

Taylor, Eva—Men Are Brothers. 112p. 1937, Written for young people 
with the purpose of fostering a spirit of tolerance and brotherhood. 
Zero Hour; a summons to the free, by S. V. Benet and others. 244p. : 

“Six authors have united to shout and shake America’s conscience awake- 





BOOKS PUK INIERCULIURAL EDUCATION... __ 


RACIAL AND RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE, THE FOREIGN-BORN, MINORITIES 


Adamic. Louis—From Many Lands. 350p. 1940. The immigrants’ contribu- 
\ tion to America through vivid biographical narrative A 
Alland, Alexander—American Counterpoint. 158p. 1944. A plea for toler- 
ance and good will brought to life through the authentic pictures of 50 
nationalities to whom America is home. 


Benedict, R. & Weltfish, G—The Races of Mankind. 31p. 1943. Authentic 


facts about race bear out the Biblical teaching that all men are brothers. 
(Pamphlet.) . art 


Benjamin, R, S. ed.—I Am an American; by famous naturalized Americans. © 


176p. 1941. Distinguished naturalized citizens tell, in vital words, what 
it means to them to be Americans. i 

Common Ground; a quarterly magazine, Sept. 1940-date. Vol. 1-date. The 
story of the meeting in America of people belonging to threescore na- 
tional, racial and religious backgrounds. 


Corsi, Edward—In the Shadow of Liberty. 321p. 1935. A fascinating nar- - 


rative told by an immigrant boy who became Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion at Ellis Island. | 

Davis-Dubois, Rachel—Get Together Americans; friendly approaches to racial 
and cultural conflicts through the Neighborhood-Home Festival. 182p. 
1944, : 

Eaton, A. H.—Immigrant Gifts to American Life; some experiments in ap- 
preciation of the contributions of our foreign-born citizens to American 
culture. 185p. 1932. 

Embree, E. R—Brown Americans; the story of a tenth of a nation. 248p. 
1943. 

Embree, E. R—13 Against. the Odds. 261p. 1944. Inspirational and in- 
formational stories of contemporary Negro leaders. 

Finkelstein, Louis & others—The Religions of Democracy; Judaism, Catholi- 
cism, Protestantism, in creed and life. 250p. 1941. Dedicated to the 
brotherhood of man, this book will remove intolerance toward the re- 
ligions of others. | 

Glick, Carl—Shake Hands With the Dragon. 327p. .1941. Merry informal 
introduction to our charming fellow-countrymen, the Chinese Americans. 

Holmes, J. H—Through Gentile Eyes. 91p. 1938. The author is an ardent 
champion of racial understanding. , 

Johnson, C. S—To Stem This Tide; a survey of racial tension in the United 
States. 1142p, 1943. 

Jordan, E. L.—Ammericans. 459p. 1939. A colorful and picturesque history 
of the people who settled America, of particular interest to young 
people, 

La Farge, Oliver—As Long as the Grass Shall Grow, 140p. 190. An 
awakening social conscience is shown toward the Indians of the U. S. 

Landis, B. Y.—Adventure in Understanding; a handbook of discussion .. . 
for Protestants, Catholics and Jews. 63p. 1941, (Pampbhlet.) m 
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‘Lazaron, M. S.—Common Ground; a plea for intelligent Americanism, 328p, 
1938. A prominent rabbi pleads for racial tolerance between Christians 
and Jews and gives suggestions for. its attainment, 

Lots, P. H. ed.—Rising Above Color. 112p. 1943. Character-biographies 
of 13 notable negroes which challenge our American democracy, 

MacGregor, F. M—Twentieth Century Indians. 127p. 1941. A record i 
photographs and text, picturing the life of the contemporary American 


Indian. 


McLellan, M. B. and DeBonis, A. V. ed—Within Our Gates; selections a 


tolerance and the foreign born of today. 304p. ` 1940. 


McWilliams, Carey—Brothers Under the Skin. 325p. 1943. A forceful plea! 


to end racial discrimination in America. | 3 
McWilliams. Carey—Prejudtce, Japanese Americans; symbol of racial intol- 
erance. 1944. | | 


Mann, Erika and Klaus—Escape to Life. 384p. 1939. Stories of famous | e $ 


German expatriates. i 


Odum, H. W.—Race and Rumors of Race; challenge to American erisia, 


245p. 1943. 


Ottley, Roi—New World A-Coming; inside black America. 364p. 1943. A ° 
tragic and stormy picture of the American Negro, written’ by a trained, | 


observant reporter. 


i 


Palmer, A. W—Orientals in American Life. 212p. :1934. Filled. with in- C 
teresting facts, vividly told, about our Oriental-Americans, many of i 


whom were born here. | 
Powdermaker, Hortense—Probing Our Prejudices. 1944. Intergroup pre- 
judices as they affect the individual and society. For H. S. students. 
Raper, A. F. and Reid, Ira—Sharecroppers All. 281p. 1941. An honest Amer- 


ican picture of labor conditions in the South which is a challenge to 


democracy. i 


Rollins, Charlemae—We Build Together; a readers guide to negro life and 
literature for elementary and high school use prepared for The National 
Council of Teachers of English, 47p. 1941. (Pamphlet.) 

Saenger, Gerhart—Today’s Refugees; tomorrow’s citizens. 286p. 1941. “For 

, the person who really wants to know what our refugee population is like 
on and how it has reacted to the shock of cultural and occupational 
displacement, no better book could be recommended. 

Samuel, Maurice—The World of Sholom Aleichem. 331p. 1943, A picture 
life in the Jewish Pale in Southern Russia in the late 19th century. 

Valentin. H. M.—Anti-Semitism Historically and Critically Examined. 324p. 
1936. A thoughtful and scholarly study. 

Wise, J. W. and Levinger, L. J—Mr. Smith, Meet Mr. Cohen. 182p. 1940. An 

. attempt to introduce the American Jew to his Gentile neighbor. | 

Wittke, C. F—We Who Built America; the saga'of the immigrant. 547p. 


1939, The part the immi 
grant has pl bi oat to the 
present. played from colonial times 





BOUK POR LNICRKCULI URAL CJUUGCAILIIVJIN 


BIOGRAPHY: LIVES OF GREAT DEMOCRATS AND FOREIGN-BORN AMERICANS 


Baker, N. B—He Wouldnt Be King; the story of Simon Bolivar, 305p. 
1941. Biography of the great South American patriot, soldier and states- 
man, whose courageous leadership assured his country of freedom from 
Spain, ; 

Beard, A. E. S.—Our Foreign-Born Citizens; what they have done for 
America. 448p. 1939. Sketches of famous Americans who came to the 
U. S. as immigrants. 





Carroll, M. T.—Man Who Dared to Care, 217p. 1942. James Edward 


Oglethorpe, the founder of Georgia, was ever the champion of his fel- 
lowmen, especially the weak, oppressed, and unfortunate. 


Christowe, Stoyan—This Is My Country. 320p. 1938. In simple sensitive ' 


language this Macedonian-born American tells the story of his early life 
and the long trek which has brought him to his present affirmation. 

Cottler, Joseph—Champions of Democracy. 310p. 1936. The stories of 
twelve Americans who loved their country: Roger Williams. Susan B. 
Anthony, Judge Holmes, Jane Adams and others. 

Daugherty, S. M—Way of an Eagle. 352p. 1941. Thomas Jefferson, gentle- 
man, architect, scholar, statesman, and true democrat, becomes a living 
person in this book. . ` 

DuBois,. W. E. Burghardt—Dusk of Dawn; the life of a negro educator, 
editor and writer, a leader of his people in the fight against racial intol- 
erance. , 

Eaton, Jeanette—Leader by Destiny; George Washington, man and patriot. 
402p. 1938. An excellent biography of George Washington, showing 
his gradual change from Tory to patriot and his unswerving devotion 
to the ideal of freedom. 

Gray, E. J—Penn.. 298p. 1938. A vivid biography of William Penn, who 
renounced wealth and position to become a Quaker and who founded 
the Quaker colony in Pennsylvania. 

Grebanier, F. V.i—American Giant; Walt Whitman and his times. 34lp. 
1941. A full length biography of the American “poet of democracy”, 
possessing the quality of humanness. 

Gumpert, Martin—First Papers; with pref. by Thomas Mann. 310p. 1941. 
An engaging picture of America written by a distinguished German 
emigre, | 

Hall, Anna—Nansen. 185p. 1940. A fine biography of this great explorer, 
scientist and statesman, significant because of his effort to establish 
peace among nations. 

Holt, Rackham—George Washington Carver, 342p. 1943, The story of a 
distinguished scientist and a great soul who devoted his life to improving 
conditions among his own people in the. South. 

Johnson, J. W.—Along This Way; the autobiography of James Weldon John- 
son. 418p. 1933. The delightful biography of a gifted negro. 

Loth, David—Story of Woodrow Wilson, 32p, 194. The life story of 


Wilson who fought for peace, in brief and telling form. (Pamphlet) 
55 
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Lowe, Pardee—Father and Glorious Descendent. 322p. 1943. The autobi 


è ° e Ogra. 
phy of an American-born Chinese written with quiet humor, 


Lownsbery, Eloise—Saints and Rebels. 352p. 1937. In these twelve het 


biographies one finds the struggle for democracy and social justice ang 
gets a sense of greater humanity. | . E 

Rizk, Salom—Syrian Yankee. 317p. 1943. The moving spiritual story of Ea 
immigrant’s life, simply told. 


Sandburg, Carl—Abe Lincoln Grows Up. 222p. 1926. The first 27 chapters B 


of the biography, “Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Years,” have been used 


to make this book. From this background of experience and brooding 


thought about God and man and nature, the Great Emancipator came, 


Schnittkind, H. T.—Story of the United States; a -biographical history of — 
America. 416p. 1938. A history of the United States as seen through 2 


the lives of 47 of its famous men and women. 
Sickels, Eleanor—In Calico and Crinoline. 274p. 1937. Stories of the lesse 
known courageous pioneer women in American history, 7 


Steffens, Lincoln—Boy On Horseback. 258p. 1935. Lincoln Steffens, one of __ 
the most fearless journalists of his day, wrote the truth as he saw it and ‘- 
without regard for expediency. His was a free spirit and a free life ina 


free land, 
Wilson, W. E.—Shooting Star; the story of Tecumseh. 248p. 1942. If the 
Shawnee Indian chief Tecumseh, could have had his, way, there would 


have been a confederacy of Indian tribes and lasting peace with the white 
man, l 


FICTION AND DRAMA WHICH WILL MAKE DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLES LIVE 


America In Action; twelve one-act plays for young people dealing with free- 
dom and democracy. 339p. 1941. l a 


Barnes, Ruth A. ed.—I Hear America Singing: an anthology of folk poetry. i 


346p. '1937. These poems tell a story of action and will be liked by boys. 


Basso, Hamilton—Court-House Square. 372p. 1936. The struggles of a 


justice-loving liberal against intolerance in a southern town. 
Benet, Rosemary & S. V.—A Book of Americans. 114p. 1933. A book of 
good humored ballads about early Americans. 

Cannon, F. V.—Playing Fair; a book of tolerance plays. 112p. 1940. The 
ideal of tolerance is the central theme for these four realistic dramas. 
Fast, H. M.—Citizen Tom Paine. 341p. 1943. The fictional life of a man 

who understood the Revolution and the “inevitability of America.” 


| Feld, R. C—Sophie Halenczik, American. 176p. 1943. A delightful story 


of a Czech maid of all work in a smal] 


__ Strong ideas on patriotism and an inimitable way of expressing them. _ 
Fisher, D. F.—Seasoned Timber. 1939. Rural Vermont is the scene for this 


story of the struggle between the forces of democracy and tolerance and 
those of dictatorship and bigotry, | 


The Free Company—Boyd, J ames, ed. 
312p, 1941, A collection o 10 pl 

Kantor, MacKinlay—Ilappy 
noble patriotism, 


Connecticut village who had very 


—The Free Company Presents. - + ° 
ays about the meaning of America. 
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INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 


Litten, F. N.—Pilots of the High Andes. 298p. 1942. An exciting story 
about flying, with a section showing how conditions in a copper mine 
in Chile were changed for the better by young men with the will to un- 
derstand. i 

Mayorga, Margaret, ed.—Plays of Democracy. 310p. 1944. An excellent 
collection showing the various points of new of our democratic way 

, of life in dramatic contrast. ' 
Means, F. C.—Shuttered Windows, 205p. 1938. Harriet Freeman, a col- 
_ored girl, educated in the North was inspired by her old Granny and 
by pride in her ancestor, Black Moses, to stay in the South and work 
among her people. 





Page, Elizabeth—The Tree of Liberty. 1939. The beginnings of American 


democracy through the life of two families. | 
Paulmier, H.—Democracy Days. 375p. 1942. Good material gathered in 
one book—prose, poetry, plays, etc. 


‘ Reynolds, G. F. and Connors, D. F.—Freedom Speaks; ideals of democracy in 


poetry and prose. 270p. 1943. 

Rolvaag, O. E.—Gtants in the Earth; a saga of the prairie. 1927; Peder Vic- 
torius. 1929; Their Father's God. 1931. 

This series tells the story of a Norwegian family, carrying them from their 
migration from Norway to the Dakota prairies through to ‘later genera- 
tions. | 

Saroyan, William—Human Comedy. \291p. 1943. A romantic and heart- 
warming story that leaves one the better for having read it. 

Savery, Constance—Enemy Brothers. 313p. 1943. An English boy, brought 
up as the son of Nazi parents finds himself in England. Through for- 
bearance and loving understanding, his older brother wins the “little 
Hitler’ back to his English heritage. 

Tunis J. R—All American. 245p. 1942. An exciting sports story for older 

' boys and adults which uses the race and color questions as a background. 

U. S. Education, Bureau of—Let Freedom Ring; 13 radio scripts, adapted for 
use in the classroom. 379p. 1937. A study of our liberties as formulated 
in the Constitution. (Bulletin 1937 No. 32). Also Manual For Use With 
The ... Scripts. 83p. 1937 i 

With Children Leading. 105p. 1941. The Friends Peace Committee have pub- 
lished more than twenty plays and pageants, on building attitudes of 
brotherhood and goodwill. 


Grace O. KELLEY Readers Consultant, Queens Bor. Pub. Lib. 


A PLAN FOR BETTERMENT OF INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 


A borough-wide movement to bring about better intercultural re- 
lations among the people of the Borough of Richmond has been 
launched by the formation of the Staten Island Inter-Racial Coun- 
cil. The cooperation of the schools in such an important objective 
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is a sine qua non. Today, more than ever before, the schools have 
an important role to play in community life. The schools of toda 
ought not be mere passive observers of community activities, A 


well-rounded school program must include actual participation ae 


community affairs if we are to achieve the optimum social develop- 
ment of the individual pupil. | 

= Inan effort to further this laudable movement of | intercultural 

education, Dr. I. Victor Burger, Assistant Superintendent, requested 

the heads of schools to implement it with a concrete proposal for 


carrying out in practice the objective of tolerance in their respec. 


tive communities. 


This writer has submitted a plan which, he believes, will have a el 
wholesome effect upon the social climate of his school community, — Fa 


Others, he hopes, will find it helpful in promoting the democratic 


spirit in their communities. The suggestions are especially suited 


to the typical rural or urban American community. 


Measures and Procedures Particularly Applicable to Parents and Community ae) 
1. Teachers and supervisors will attend and participate in P.T.A. meet- 


ings. | 


2. They will maintain a policy of fair play, tolerance and equality in p 
all their school and community relations, thus influencing those about 


them to act in a similar manner. j 


3. The cooperation of all social, recreational, religious, political, and 


welfare agencies will be enlisted. 


4. Teachers and supervisors will help to provide for P.T.A. meetings, | i. 


dramatizations, pageants, and visual aids that point up to the moral 
of tolerance and good fellowship. 

5. Teachers and supervisors will suggest to parents such courses, meet- 
ings, plays, movies, and programs that foster the democratic spirit. 


Measures and Procedures Particularly Applicable to Teachers and Supervisors 


l. A sincere self-analysis of one’s own social attitudes should be made. < 


2. Develop in teachers and supervisors the feeling of genuine tolerance 
and respect for people of other races, creeds and cultures. 

. Provide for in-service training in intercultural education. 

.» Provide teachers with appropriate interesting bibliography materials. 

- Teachers should give instruction in tolerance directly—(this is to De 
done judiciously) through the social studies, art, music, and hier 
ture; and indirectly by setting an example of tolerance and con- 
ducting themselves as paradigms of good fellowship. 

6. The assembly period is the home room period for the principal. He 
should make maximum use of it to develop desirable social m 3 

7, Through a club and guidance program the school has another va" 
able opportunity to promote good feeling. - l 


tr A Ge 
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DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 


‘Measures and Procedures Particularly Applicable to Pupils 


. 1.. Each pupil above the 4-2 grade will be provided with a mimeographed 
copy of “The Code of Behavior’* which he shall paste into the inside 
_ cover of his notebook. This code shall be explained and discussed 

in class.’ 

2. Each pupil will receive a mark on his report card under “Desirable 
Traits,” on the manner in which he carries out in daily practice the 

- rules of this code, Teachers will add “good citizenship” to the 

_ “desirable traits” column. | 

3. Pupils shall be provided with such materials, supplies, and visual 
aids as will help carry out this program. 

4. By means of units of work, plays, pageants, songs, concerts and 
addresses by children, teachers. supervisors and outside speakers 
frequent opportunity will be afforded for the development of tol- 

`- erance. : ! 

5. Give a social attitudes test at the beginning of this program. After 
a reasonable time, give another such test to determine progress. 


I. O. GIMPRICH Public School 3, Richmond 





A GUIDING PHILOSOPHY FOR TEACHING DESCRIPTIVE 
| GEOMETRY 


In his recent book, Persons and Places, Santayana makes the 
following statement about the instruction he received in mathe- 
matics : Rig 

“If my teachers had begun by telling me that mathematics was 
pure play with presuppositions, and wholly in the air, I might have 
become a good mathematician, because I am happy enough in the 
realm of essence.” . 

Despite Santayana’s criticism, this is precisely the concept of 
mathematics that we in the high school must deliberately avoid. 
Our. pupils constantly demand that we make the subject real and 
practical. They insist upon knowing its uses and importance. To 
be sure they are not all Santayanas, but even Santayana’s conception 
of the nature of mathematics is open to criticism, Russell, for 
example, attempts to define numbers so as to make their connec- 
tion with the acutal world of countable objects intelligible. He 
feels that our whole concern with the axioms of arithmetic has to 
do with the application of numbers to empirical material, Students 
should be given the same feeling about the axioms of geometry 





* This code of good citizenship was drawn up by students and ratified by 
‘Student bodies of the junior high school division, 
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which provide the implicit definition of all undefined terms such 
as “line”, “point”, etc. The axioms are set up so as to make them 


agree fairly well with the properties of physical objects such as 4 


pencil dot or a taut thread. Our major concern with the axioms ang 
concepts of geometry has to do with their application to empirical 


material. 


But even if Santayana is correct in his conception of mathematics 


as “pure play with presuppositions and wholly in the air,” it is an 
almost impossible task to teach this concept of an abstract mathe- 
matical science on the high school level. It becomes particularly 


confusing to do this when at other times we present mathematics ” 
as the handmaiden of the sciences or even the queen of the sciences. 


EARLY OPPORTUNITIES. One of the earliest opportunities. 
we have to give pupils an insight into the nature of mathematics as 
a postulational system occurs in the course in demonstrative geometry 


given to pupils who are 14 or 15 years old. It is here that we 


commit several glaring errors that arise from our unwillingness to 


adopt a definite philosophy of the subject to be taught. 


In our introduction to demonstrative geometry, points, lines, tri- 


angles are considered as real objects. The necessity for estab- 
lishing absolute truths concerning these real objects is the com- 


mon motivation for undertaking the demonstration of propositions: 

that can otherwise be obtained experimentally. We lead our pupils ` 

to believe that observation always carries with it an element of doubt.’ 
This attitude gives a false conception of the power of a demon- — 


stration, the significance of postulates, and the intended goals of 
experimental procedures. 

We forget that without assumptions there can be no proof. We 
forget that the discovery of non-Euclidean geometry destroyed the 
conception of the axioms of Euclid as the immutable mathematical 
framework into which must be fitted our knowledge of space, that 
reasoning from them does not necessarily lead us to absolute truths 
concerning the nature of space. 


We forget that experimental procedures do not seek to establish 
absolute truths, but merely enable us, in the language of Dewey; j 
make warranted assertions. “The ‘settlement’ of a particular situa 
se by a particular inquiry is no guarantee that that settled condition 
will always remain settled. The attainment of settled beliefs is 6 


_— matter; there is no belief so settled as not to be exposé 





DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 





to further inquiry. It is the convergent and cumulative effect of 
continued inquiry that defines knowledge in its general meaning. In 
scientific inquiry, the criterion of what is taken to be settled, or to 
be knowledge, is being so settled that it is available as a resource in 
further inquiry; not being settled in such a way as not to be subject 
to revision in further inquiry.” 

Later in the course, we feel that we must introduce the concept 
of mathematics as “pure play with presuppositions and wholly in 
the air”, forgetting entirely our earlier appeal based on the necessity 
for establishing truths about physical points and lines. Points and 
lines then become fictions. The postulates are arbitrary rules. The 
fascination lies in mere manipulation of our arbitrary rules con- 
cerning fictions. It is an interesting game we play, but is it any 
wonder that these immature minds of 14 or 15 do not have the 
slightest conception of what we are trying to do? 


A BEGINNING. There is a beginning, in this city, to do away 
with this confusion. This new program is based on our unwilling- 
ness to attempt the impossible any longer. It is based on a very 
humble conception of geometry as an empirical science of space. 


The demonstrative aspects of the course are included to initiate 


pupils into the techniques of scientific method and not into the free 
and rare atmosphere of pure mathematics. 


The course of study is so arranged today that many of the propo-. 


sitions of geometry are obtained experimentally during the 7th, 8th 
and 9th years. On this level, we are making the work experimental 
rather than intuitive. The logic of experimental inquiries must there- 
fore be observed. What we have heretofore called intuition in geom- 
etry is only the beginning of experimental inquiries. The scientist 
is never satisfied with a mere guess. The guess must be submitted 
to the test of observation. For this purpose, the scientist has de- 
vised tools of ever increasing precision. For the student of geometry 
in the 7th, 8th, and 9th years, the tools of observation are rulers, 
Protractors, squared paper, etc. Properties of figures are not usually 
discovered by means of these instruments. Properties suggest them- 
Selves to the pupils. The instruments are used to test these sug- 
gestions. The test must be deliberately and carefully planned since 


it constitutes an important phase of scientific method. 
e 
' Dewey, John: Logic, The Theory of Inquiry, pg. & 
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THE PATTERN OF EXPERIMEN TAL PROCEDURE, Ey 
perimental inquiries follow a very strict logic of their own. ‘Our 
colleagues, the teachers of science, try to impress this on our pupils, 
Yet how often do we in the mathematics class fail to adhere to the 
pattern of sound experimental procedure. Most of us do teach the 
necessity for an adequate number of representative samples in Order 
to arrive at a generalization. But there are other factors to consider 
Alternative possibilities sometimes have to be excluded. The ques- 
tion must frequently be investigated on the negative side.. The 
or not the base angles of an isosceles triangle are equal, when prea 
paring our materials, we control the length of two sides and then — 
note the relationship between the angles over which we exercised — 
no control. A controlled experiment not only seeks to determine — 


the possible “cause”; it also seeks to isolate it. And so in the ex- _ 


periment just mentioned we can also control the area and the vertex. 3 
angle to show that these do not affect the conclusion. The control, 


therefore, seeks out those things that need not be controlled. 


' ; ae 
MOTIVATING DEMONSTRATION. 

there is ever present the problem of motivating the demonstration 
of propositions which students are willing to accept oh the basis — 


of observations they have made. Why should these propositions — 


be reconsidered from the demonstrative point of view? 

Pupils must be led to understand that scientific method does not 
end with the generalization obtained by induction. Merely to observe 
a fact is not to have scientific knowledge. The scientist always seeks 
to account for the facts observed—to explain them. His great ob- 
jective is to explain them in terms of a very few simple 
principles. 

When Archimedes formulated his law concerning a solid im- 
mersed in a fluid, he was not satisfied to note what appeared to be 
a brute fact. His major concern was to account for the phe- 
nomenon, to explain why it occurred. This explanation consists in 
exhibiting necessary relations between the nature or definitions of 
fluids and the nature or behavior of solids immersed in them. And 
so Archimedes turned his attention to the investigation of fluids to, 
discover a generalized conception of them that would account for 
the observed behavior of solids immersed in them, As a result of 


this investigation, he formulated a treatise on fluids which begins 
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aspect of control is also important. For example, in testing whether Bon 


During the tenth year, i = 


PRESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY = it Os fe E 


with a postulate that serves to define the nature of fluids. From 


this, he was able to demonstrate the theorem mentioned. 

“In arriving at a scientific law there are three main stages: the 
first consists in observing the significant facts; the second in arriv- 
ing at a hypothesis, which, if it is true, would account for these facts; 
the third in deducing from this hypothesis consequences which can 
be tested by observation.”? : 


This method is revealed on a grander scale in mechanics. Here 
Newton was able to arrange the law of falling bodies, the laws of 
the tides, the law of the pendulum, Kepler’s laws, into one systematic 
organization exhibiting necessary interconnections and all stemming 
from his law of gravitation and laws of motion. 


“Science, in its ultimate ideal, consists of a set of propositions 
arranged in a hierarchy, the lowest level of the hierarchy being con- 
cerned with particular facts, and the highest with some general law, 
governing everything im the universe.. The various levels in the 
hierarchy have a twofold logical connection, traveling one up, one 
down; the upward connection proceeds by induction, the downward 
by deduction. That is to say, in a perfected science, we should pro- 
ceed as follows: the particular. facts, A, B, C, D, etc., suggest as 


` probable a certain general law of which, if it is true, they are in- 


stances. There will be many.stages in passing from the particular 


_ facts observed to the most general law as yet ascertained. From 


this general law we proceed in turn deductively, until we arrive at 
the particular facts from which our pervious induction had started.” 


SCIENCE OF SPACE. Ina geometry course considered as an 
empirical science of space we can develop an appreciation of this 
ideal in science and permit our pupils to build several segments of 
the grand structure of geometry. The objective of the 10th year 
Should be to combine all the apparently isolated facts and generaliza- 
tions discovered empirically in the 7th, 8th, and 9th years into one 
integrated system. From all the apparently unrelated generaliza- 
tions is it possible to abstract certain generalizations which will ac- 
count for all the observed facts? These are the postulates of a 
geometry of Euclidean space. And there must be a good many of 
these postulates on the 10th year level. But these postulates are not 


* Bertrand Russeli, The Scientific Outlook, pg. 57. . 
"Bertrand Russell, The Scientific Outlook, pg. 58. 
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arbitrarily selected and are not a priori. For our students, they . 


must be the results of experiences concerning space. The postulates 
are not arbitrarily selected because their selection and retention 
depend on how successfully they can be used to account for all the 
facts that set the whole inquiry into motion. They are inductively 


obtained in the course of inquiry into the nature of space and are 


retained because they are found to account satisfactorily for the 
observed facts. 


EMPIRICAL SCIENCE. Viewing geometry as an empirical sci- 


ence is very repugnant to some teachers of mathematics. For them, 
geometry must remain pure, While mathematics might be able to 


attain complete freedom from all existential reference of even the — 


most indirect, delayed, or ulterior kind, it is difficult to see how 


geometry on the high school level can be presented as having such 
freedom when it is aimed at existential applications, and its con- - 


tents, while abstractions, have their source and end in concrete situ- 
ations. The mathematician is free to consider a geometry as defined 
by any set of consistent axioms about meaningless entities, but his 
investigations are useful to the scientist and meaningful to students 
only if these axioms correspond to the physical behavior of real 


objects in the real world. Pure mathematics, when free of the © 


i 


necessity of existential reference, gives wide opportunities for exis- 


tential applicability. The range of existential applicability increases 
with its abstractness. But students of 10th year mathematics are 
too immature to grasp the notion of an abstract mathematical science. 
We must be content with giving them a firm knowledge of a postu- 


lational scientific system. This is the essence of the mathematical 


method. The course in geometry offers the best opportunity on the 
high school level to study the postulational method, and one of the 
few opportunities to study the complete scientific method. 

In his course in geometry, the student has an opportunity to 
engage in experimental inquiries and study the logic of sound ex- 
perimental procedures. He also learns that an induction obtained as 
a generalization from several observations is insufficient to give 
scientific knowledge of the principle observed. The facts must be 
explained in terms of simple, general principles. When this is done, 
what previously appear as a number of isolated and independent 
phenomena are revealed as parts of an interconnected system. 


gon deductive aspect of the scientific method also develops 2” 





POOR JOE? 


appreciation of the further advantages to be secured in seeking the 
implications of a set of facts. In this way, we can move from what 
is known to what is not known. Deduction, plus later confirmation 
by experiment, is an important device for extending the limits of 
knowledge. Students are impressed by stories of the discovery of 
the planet Neptune and Maxwells deductions concerning the exist- 
ence of electromagnetic waves. They are also thrilled by their own 
deductive discoveries concerning the nature of space. 

If the philosophy outlined here, is correct then the following 


_ charge by E. T. Bell is answered: 


“Any one who was subjected to elementary geometry when his 
infantile brain was as unripe as a green walnut will recall the pro- 
tracted misery he endured. Through stupid exercises of cutting out 
cardboard squares, rectangles, and circles, and measuring and weigh- 
ing them, he struggled to placate his teacher by ‘rediscovering’ the 
idiotically simple ‘rules’ for finding the areas of such things. As 
scissors-and-balance gymnastics these tortures may have been ex- 
cellent initiation to the mysteries of a school laboratory in physics. 
As an introduction to mathematics, and in particular to geometry, 
they were silly, incompetent, immaterial, and trrelevant.’’* : 

Bell is not entirely correct. Such activities can be very wise, 
competent, material, and relevant as an introduction to mathematics 
and in particular to geometry. Geometry can best be understood by 
high school students as an empirical science. One of its greatest 
contributions is to explain, in a very simple manner, the nature of 
scientific method. And in the ordered relations that the propositions 
of a unified science sustain to one another, lies the very essence of 
the postulational nature of methematics. 


Morris HERTZIG Forest Hills High School 





“EL T. Bell, Handmaiden of the Sciences, pg. 6, 7. 


i POOR JOE? 


It is with considerable amazement that I have read in these col- 
umns, from time to time, articles which bemoaned the lot of poor 
Charlie, Bill, or Joe Vocational. There he was, we have been told, 
writhing pitifully in the unyielding clutches of industrial training, 
while his counterpart in the academic school luxuriated in the well- 


padded arms of culture. And what, have the mournful critics asked, 
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eventually happened to’ Charlies, Bill, or Joe? Why, he was grad- 


uated with only part of him done—the rest having been cooked al] 


too rarely, if at all. | 
I think it’s time this vacuous theory received its long-meriteg 
exposure and was put away to rest with other bits of educationa] 


rationalization. If Charlie, Bill, or Joe doesn’t drink deeply ence iil 


at the fountain of liberal arts, is it because of the fact that he is ip 
a vocational school? Does the latter organization offer insurmoynt. 


able obstacles to a program of enrichment of pupil activity concomit- _ | : 
ant with profitable living? In short, is it that our lamented lads og 


and lassies in the vocational schools are not even dipped lightly in 
the Pierian spring? : | 


LET’S LOOK AT THE RECORD. The answers are not tote o. 
found in a series of positives and negatives. Instead, let us glance 
briefly at something that can be and has been done in a vocational | 
high school. Mind you, this is merely a sample. Moreover, this is ‘° : 


not one man’s opinion! 


| The class was composed of fourth term boys who were majoring ee 
in automobile mechanics. Results from reading tests had revealed — i 
a low level of interest and achievement in the so-called cultural — 
activities. Certainly here was a good opportunity to test two theor- ` 


les. Could anything creative be done with such a group? Could 
this be accomplished within the “limitations” of the vocational 
program? \ | 

. The syllabus called for the teaching of the friendly letter. Motiva- 
tion was provided by a discussion of the reasons why the one thing, 
above all else, that service men wished to receive from home is 
letters. From this the group was led into consideration of the idea 
of dramatizing the entire matter, in cooperation with the Victory 


~- 


Corps, to stimulate a school letter writing campaign. The class sifted ” 


through numerous suggestions and finally settled on the preparation 
of radio scripts based on the letters, these ultimately to be recorded 
(on the brand new Presto Recording machine the English Depart- 
ment had been enterprising enough to secure) and presented either 
at school assemblies or before smaller groups 

A title was selected, “Letters to G.I. Joe.” Committees were ap- 
pointed to study sound techniques (at our radio department), pro- 
sram arrangement, and microphone delivery. The students were 


sent to available refe ; 
rences ; at. 
66 or, in a few cases, directly to some f 


- 
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the stations. Some volunteered to construct equipment that might 
be needed, especially for sound effects. 

Several periods were spent discussing what makes a live script or 
program, how ideas are worked into dialogue, and how sound effects 





aid in illustrating and streamlining action. Materials from the U. S. 


Office of Education, brochures from the major stations, reports 


. growing out of visits to NBC, Columbia, and Mutual networks, and 


copies of professional scripts were valuable supplementary aids. A 
list of standards of good radio writing and programming was drawn 


up and used as the means of crystallizing the achievement of our- 


primary objective—a good friendly letter. The class readily real- 
ized how important details, unusual language, and the personal touch 
are, when it had been shown, however crudely, what constituted 
dramatic appeal. It was simple. A poor letter would make a poor 
script! 

Each row became identified with the name of some person who 
would be likely to write to a service man, “Pa,” “Ma,” “Sis,” etc. 
A little time, therefore, was spent in discussing what the boy in the 
foxhole wanted to hear. from his parents, his close relatives, his girl 
friend. The class had lots of fun trying to imitate the manner, style, 
and attitudes of the various characters who were being imperson- 
ated. This, of course, was an added challenge to creative expres- 


- sion. 


The writing of the letters was followed by an exchange of papers 
within each row to determine the outstanding ones. Where disagree- 
ment existed, the teacher was consulted. Final selections were read 
to the class for comment and suggestion. Then, back went the let- 
ters to the rows which promptly became script-writing, program- 
preparing committees. 

- Here is how a typical row operated. Paciullo and Mallament 
worked on changing the narrative into dialogue.. Palmorozzo sat in 
as sound consultant, noisily, at times, proclaiming where a sound 
effect would be better than words. Williams and Selkov listened 
patiently to each line as it developed and either snorted in disgust 
or shouted an ecstatic, “Yeh, that’s good!” Little Dorset was the tech- 
nical English expert. Periodically a piercing voice would shrill 


accusingly, “Look at how he spelled that! And a comma belongs. 


there, if you don’t mind.” TIl admit that some of this doesn’t 
appear to be exactly cultured—or does it? 


A few days of this and the first acceptable unit emerged amidst 
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the self-conscious smiles of six proud artists. on for the tryout 
The entire class was moved to a room which ad a small office «+ 
‘oining it. The latter became the broadcasting station wher 
J ; 


cast set up its program. 
had written the material 
in front of a loudspeake 
im the “studio.” Lines were 
late, too early, or too unearthly. | 
the youngsters in an achievement which had appeared far beyond 


their reach a few weeks before. 


© the 


Subsequently, “Letters to G.I. Joe” was recorded, presented be- | 
fore the English Department in conference, and became the exciting : 


feature of a school wide drive to write to the fighting alumni. And 
later on we felt humble before the gratitude which came back to ys 
from overseas. 2 


Does all this sound as if there had existed “insurmountable or- _ . 


ganizational obstacles?” Does an activity such as this provide en- 


richment? Can the vocational school, when its teaching staff puts | 
forth creative effort, make Joe Vocational’s education as meaning- | 
ful and vital as Henry Academic’s? Of course it can! Many of | 


us are doing it every day. 
Harry SHEFTER 


ROLLER SKATING AS AN EXTRA-CURRICULA SPORT 


Ba a recent secondary school survey, the students selected roller 
S aa. next to dancing, as the most popular athletic sport. 

0 the school administrator roller skating offers a safe, inex- 
te activity for students. Compared with foot- 
rented for tea accidents are nil. No expensive stadia need be 
ah a tad : iera; the gymnasium, playground, park of loca 
beer dem i or at a very nominal cost. Dance contests, 

Sames and exhibits may even bring in revenue. Skating 


consumes the youngsters’ ‘oli 
problems, surplus energy and solves some disciplinary 


At 
is M kear pd harp are not being manufactured but there 
s 
had at second hand stores Port shops and good used skates may © 


At Newt : 
m wtown High School, the roller skating club has been very 


e ad- 


Who was the cast? Why, the fellows wi 
_ The rest of the class sat in the lar ger sat Oo 
r which led into the P.A. system instatles | 
fumbled, sound effects were either too. 
But there was a fierce pride a os 


Samuel Gompers Vocational High School 4 
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popular. When first organized in 1937 over 400 students applied 
for membership (the largest club in the history of the school). 


For administrative reasons, the number had to be cut down to 


thirty boys and thirty girls. Beginners were encouraged to join 
and become interested. (Those who were members of outside 
roller clubs were put on the waiting list.) Meetings were held 
twice a month to discuss events, review books, magazines, plan 
costumes, letters, instruct in dancing, racing and roller hockey. 


Skating events were held weekly at the new City Rink in Flushing 


Meadow Park where an admission charge was only 20 cents (free 
to youngsters on Saturday mornings). In a mixed group, a 
woman and a man member of the faculty directed the club and 
attended all official outings. Students elected their officers, planned 
events and meetings. Many of the young people have won dance 
contests in their local private rinks and two have joined the cast 
of the “Roller Vanities” and also appeared in the latest film “Pin 
Up Girl.” In the winter some of the members take to the ice and 
two groups are formed. All the roller people have made splendid 
ice skaters. The best ice skaters joined the cast of “Hats Off to Ice” 
now appearing at the Center Theatre in New York City. 

RoLAND C. GEIST Newtown High School 


Books 


AS urvey of Language Classes in the Army Specialized Training Program. 
_ Prepared for The Commission on Trends in Education of The Modern 
Language Association of America, 


This bulletin of 35 pages is the report of a committee of seven college 
professors and one public school man, under the chairmanship of Professor 
Henry Grattan Doyle of The George Washington University, The survey 
originated in answer to the question, “Why isn’t it possible to teach foretgn 
languages in this (ASTP) way during normal times as well as tn times of 
war?” 

The many enthusiastic articles about the ASTP appearing in magazines 
created many misunderstandings regarding the “magical” methods employed, 
which materially lessened the time and effort required to master foreign 
languages. In fact, a very unfair comparison was made between the three 
months of intensive instruction and the ordinary classroom instruction of 
five periods a week for two years. Also, such important factors as size of 
class, teacher equipment and motivation were completely ignored. 
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it 


had to make haste in conducting its sury 


The special committee 
p War Department announced the suspension 


on February 18, 1944, the he 
Army Specialized Training Program. The surveyors visited 44 institution, 


where 106 classes in German were taught, 89 in French, 50 in Italian, 44 in 
Japanese, 40 in Spanish, 34 in Russian, and 64 in 12 other languages, TA 


€y for 
Of the 


committee included in their survey, also, classes of the Civil Affairs Train- - ‘ à 


ing Schools. 


The bulletin gives a detailed description of the organization, ‘teachin oe : 
methods, mechanical aids and tests involved in the program. . In brief ie ae 
, eee 


program was as follows: a 


1. The immediate aim was to teach a mastery of the spoken lange oe 


so that the trainee would speak it “fluently, accurately and with an acceptable — ee 
approximation to a native pronunciation.” “Practically perfect. auditory com ee | 


prehension of the language as spoken by natives’ was also implied. Readin 
ability was developed incidentally. 


2. The intention was that men so trained would, for the most carl e coe 


abroad, primarily in connection with military government, with air transport- eer 
services, and as interpreters, interrogators, and liaison personnel with the ee 


native population. 


3. The men assigned to the ASTP lan a ; 
guage trainin rogram > a5 wear 
carefully selected. The minimum age was twenty-two y te gram were 





they were expected to have had some college education and to have attaineda 


eya ra in the Army General Classification Test, In most cases, they ae 
ready studied in high school or in college the language to which they _ 


were assi | ae 
ssigned or had some familiarity, as, for example, by reason of their 


family origins, with the language. 


4. Th l ie a 
since Has fis groniier pa "as cover nine months, (three terms), but 
ccordin ; eas "4° å b 
complete the work in six months g to linguistic ability, it was possible to 
5. Fifteen h l : 
time 6 periods of 2 hour te Ran devoted to language classes. Of this 
-3 hours were consumed 5, als "ee given over to conversational drill, and 
guage,” i.e., piiitingalo a systematic study of the “Structure of the Lan-. - 
“senior instructor” ha at grammar, syntax, word forms, etc., under a 
Staff of the college. far Ris = was a member of the regular teaching 
to a maximum of ten stud e Conversational drill periods, classes were kept 
ents—actually often from five to seven. These 


periods were presided 
Over by a dri : 
command of the language ant ee nae who had complete colloquial 


— to be a trained teacher usually native-born, but who was a 
. In addition, not 
study, which, during the rll rm ten hours a weck was devoted to area 
e rm, was to be conducted in the native lan- 
. The Army al . 
so pr 
novel element: The se snc i language tests which involved this 
Students in writing, often re to be put orally, but answered by the 
e committee descri | 

colloquial form of ri “ilk general pattern of attaining mastery of the 

guage as beginning with listening, imitation, 2" 


ee 
Pa 





. a A 
à g PA e, 
r ` IPS, 
ere - N 


In genera, 


p 4 
T Lee 
me iG rN 





in short- 
answer form, 
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memorization (the “mim-mem” method), and proceeding to increasingly 
advanced levels of improvisation on the part of the students, e.g., simple one- 
sentence answers to the instructor’s questions, “paragraph answers,” dialogues 
between students, and, finally, short speeches. The amount of formal gram- 
mar taught to buttress correctness of speech varied considerably from in- 
structor to instructor. 


' The extent to which language instructional material prepared by the 
Army was used to supplement the college texts and the mimeographed ma- 
terial devised at the ASTP units seemingly varied from center to center. 


As for the results achieved, the committee concludes “Regarding the 
achievements of the trainees on this basis, the survey staf found that for o 
very considerable number of trainees the results, while by no means miracu- 
lous, were definitely good, very satisfactory to the men in charge of the pro- 
gram, and very generally gratifying to the trainees themselves” “. .. a 
considerable percent of the trainees did acquire the ability to express them- 
selves with fluency and reasonable accuracy in the foreign language which 
they were speaking for the first time, including a good pronunciation, and a 


' high level of ability to understand the spoken language as employed by difer- 


ent native speakers under circumstances representing normal speaking condi- 
tions.” 

Finally, the committee concludeś that certain principles and elements of 
the Army curriculum could be fruitfully introduced into postwar language 
teaching at college level. They rejected, however, the immediate practical aim 
to fill military needs and reaffirmed their belief “that the understanding and 
appreciation of foreign culiures is a primary aim of language study in a 
liberal education.” | 

The adoption of the intensive plan of language instruction would include 
a larger number of ‘contact hours per week, very small classes (ten students 
or fewer), much outside preparation, the use of completly bilingual speakers, 
and the use of elaborate mechanical apparatus. à 

The committee also believes that most of the commendable features 
found in the ASTP can be adapted to the teaching of modrn languages in 
elementary and secondary schools. They suggest a careful initial selection 
and classification of pupils, an audio-oral approach, increased amount of time 
devoted to in-school practice in the use of the language, emphasis on collo- 
quial language dealing with actual current life situations, small classes 
supervised by teachers who really speak the foreign language, development 
and appropriate use of adequate audio-visual equipment and the utilization 
of all school and community resources in providing opportunities for the 
maximum possible amount of practice in the use of the language during the 
learning process. 

Again and again, the committee stressed the intensive phase of the in- 
struction which, if adopted, would necessitate a substantial increase in time. 
The chief obstacles to an acceptance of the intensive course are the already 

crowded curriculum, the increased cost of instruction, the shortage of ade- 
quately prepared teachers and the lack of equipment. 
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In brief, the answer to the original question which gave rise to the +d 
vey “Why isn’t it possible to teach foreign language in this (ASTP) w 


r . n en e . è 
during normal times as well as in times of war?” is “It is possible y ndar 


same favorable conditions.” The ASTP discovered no magical method E x 


merely had the good fortune to secure what language teachers have 
demanding for many years, namely, far more time and smaller Classes, | 


THEODORE HUEBENER 


The American Dilemma. By Myrdal Gunner, Harper’s. vs 


In these days, when so much is being said about intercultural edy cation 3 a. 
in the schools, The American Dilemma becomes a must for all who are ce oo 


cerned with intercultural education. 


The book is a review of the struggle of the American conscience with . = 
the Negro problem. It deals with the conflict of the American creed and Sar 
the treatment of the Negro. The central theme of the whole study is dis. ee 


crimination. , a 
“The American Dilemma,’ the introduction states, .. . 


talks, and acts under the influence of high national and Christian precepts, 


and, on the other hand, the valuations on specific plans, of the individual and 
group living, with primary and local interests: economic, social and sexual 

Jealousies ; consideration of community prestige and conformity; group preju- _, 
dices against particular persons or types of people; and all sorts of miscel- Í 


laneous wants, impulses, and habits dominating his outlook.” ` 

Through 1483 pages, 
notes, parade historical facts and figu 
marshall one of the most thorough 
to any minority group. The s 
many aspects, what he is, 


sures, interpretations and characters to 
-going studies ever undertaken with respect 
> a attempts to present the Negro in his 
. why he is that wa hat he think hat others 
th i : y, W e thinks, what o 
agri on how he affects and, is, in turn, affected by others; his stake 

ae exis drama, as well as the stake of America in him. 7 
by the Came ei a professor in the University of Stockholm, was select 

gie Foundation to undertake this study with the feeling that it 


could 
had onan ee by ne who was not close to the Negro problem. He 
ce with him a distinguished group of scholars 


In his foreword, Presi 
bie » President Ke 
intellectually and not aiina urges readers to react to the volume 


are few : i This is pertinent advice, since there 

aoe at = ml af will react objectively to the Negro. Most Americans 

iF soaa aes alse valuations where the Negro is concerned. There 

sincere] rade such great unwillingness to face th blem frankly, 
y, and impartially, ce the proble 


a the issues raised by this book o pee hme ato ns 
Ps because they deal with a proble 
€y may not want to talk about. 


i ti il] t liff e e 
] 2 


Among Scholars and concerned persons, 
tation of facts and conclusions. There 


Acting Director of Foreign Languages ie 


. “is the ever à s 
raging conflict between, on the one hand, the valuations preserved on a gen- 
eral plan which we shall call “the American Creed” where America thinks, 

PATEN OF 


45 chapters, and numerous appendicies and foot- 
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can be, however, no differences of opinion that’this volume has brought to- 
gether the kind of material which must be considered if the American Creed 
is to be more fully realized in the future, 


‘` WiLLIaMm H. Bristow 


School and Church: The American Way. By Conrad Henry Moehlman. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1944. 137 pages. 


This little book is an appeal against the attempts of the various churches 
in the United States to introduce the teaching of their respective religions 
into the public school system. It does so on the following grounds: (1) the 
school is an organ of the state and since in our country the church is separate 
from the state it would be an usurpation on the part of the former of powers 
not within its jurisdiction; (2) since the majority of our population does 
not belong to any church, the teaching of religion would be an imposition; 
(3) the parochial school system has been steadily declining which proves 
that in the eyes of the communicants of the various churches it has been a 
failure and also that the American people prefer the public schools to the 
religious schools; (4) from the point of view of the inculcation and the 
development of the proper habits of citizenship and morality, the public 
schools have been eminently successful and the religious schools failures; 
(5) the educational philosophy of the public schools based upon the idea of 
process and development and scientific method and pupil activity is more in 
accord with the necessities of adjustment to the modern world and hence 
more conducive to general welfare and happiness; (6) the teaching of re- 
ligion in the public school would be self-defeating in view of the multiplicity 
of religious denominations and in view of its conflict with the development 
of the science of biblical criticism and the study of comparative religion; 
(7) our secular democracy contains within its own body of doctrines and 
emotional attitudes the aims and aspirations and virtues implicit in Christi- 
anity and are more suitable to the development of that kind of citizenry 
necessary for the maintenance and advance of the brotherhood of man on 
earth; (8) the introduction of sectarian religious teaching would incite 
religious animosity and aggravate the divisiveness that already prevails 
because of the multiplicity of religious denominations; (9) the various 
churches find themselves in conflict with many of the scientific findings and 
orientations taught in the public school, and, thus, introducing religion in 
the school would create ideological quarrels detrimental to the intellectual 
development of the youth in so far as external pressures would be brought 
upon the school from the adherents of the church to stress certain ideas as 
against others. 

The first part of the book is historical. Here the author seeks to show 
how the secular tradition of the public school system was fought for and 
won against the pressures from the various churches which sought to build 
up a parochial school system and destroy the rise and spread of the public 
schools, While this tradition is now fully established and is an integral 
part of the American culture, the danger is not yet over. However, the 
author concludes that if organized Christianity wishes to survive and hopes 
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r ”.” TERI 
to aid in the establishment of a world order based on peace and justia’ 
must cease its attacks upon the public school system and the non-secta.’ it 
democracy which it reflects. Instead, it is suggested, that Christiani 


brave enough to become the hidden leaven in American democracy,” “be 
Martin WOLFSON 


Make Youth Discussion Conscious! A Handbook for School For 
Class Discussions with Suggestions for Adapting Radio Foru 
niques to Discussion by Youth. 24 pp. Published by The Juni 
Meeting League. 


m Tech. 


In addition to describing the activities of the League 
offered to teachers, this pamphlet gives brief descriptions of the basj 
sion forms—forums, panel, symposium. It also gives useful hints for or 
izing discussion, for training leaders, speakers, and the audience to ask ate 
while questions. This handbook will be useful to those in charge of or 
discussion groups in the schools, also to those interested in assembl 
and teachers who wish to improve discussion methods in their 
Copies may be had “while they last,” from T 


c discus- 


400 South Front St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 
-Harrison C. THOMAS 


and the services 


worth- 
ganizing ` 
y forums = $ 
own classrooms. 
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